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WORKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVELERS FROM 
MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

OLD TIME TRAVEL. 

PERSONAE REMINISCENCES OK THE CONTINENT FORTY YEARS ACO 

COMPARED WITH EXPERIENCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

13y Alexander Inn ns HnANi>. 

With numerous Illustrations by A. If. IIai.lam Mukuav. 

Square Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN 
FORUM, 1898-1904. 

A HANDBOOK. 

By E. Bckton-Bkown. 

With a Preface by Comm. Uoxi, Director of the Excavations. 

With Illustrations ami Plans. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Od. net. 

THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL 
IN ROME. 

By .Miss E\ klvh. ill vkch Phiu.iits. 

With 24 Illustrations ami a Photogravure Frontispiece, Crown Svo. <»s. net. 

Miss Plullipps has written a hamly book, which tnnellers intelligently interested 
in Italian Ait could, greatly to their ad\autuge, take with them to Rome. . . . The 
volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one winch may be warmly 
commended."— Tim». 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Ji ua Caktwkiuht (Mrs. Ady). 

With Illustrations. CiownSvo. (is.net. 

“An excellent handbook ... of great use, both to tiavellers in Italy ami to those 
who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galloues at home.”— 
Tunes. 

A HISTORY OF SIENA. 

By Lanhton Doikji.as. 

With Maps, Photogravures, and other Illustrations. Medium 8\o. 2/is. net. 

“Mr. Langton Douglas’s Hutnni of Siena is learned, interesting, ami delightful to 
read. The earnestness and enthusiasm with which he wiites would take a reader 
captive, as his subject has taken linn, even if that subject were not itself fascinating 
in the highest degree. Siena, with her faults, frivolities, and commercial immoralities, 
has made a complete conquest of her chronicler. . . . We have not room to do much 
more than recommend the work to all who know Siena, and also to all who do not.’’ 
—The Sjteetator. 

IN TUSCANY. 

TUSCAN TOWNS— TUSCAN TYPES -THE TUSCAN TONGUE, Etc., Etc. 

By MoxNtoomeky Cakmichakl, British Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cs. net. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 

V 
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WORKS -OF* INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS FROM 
• MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. 

By II. C. Fanshawk, C.S.I., Late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Demy Kvo. 15s. net. • 

“. . . A scholarly and thoroughly informed work . . . undoubtedly the best 
description of Delhi, from a topngiuphiral and popular nrclncological point of view, 
that has yet appeared ; and the numerous plans and photographs add greatly to its 
value.”- - The Spertohir. 

“. . . Indispensable to future visitors to this hisloiic spot.’’— Staminni. 

HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND CEYLON. 

BENGAL, BOMBAY AND MADRAS, THE PUNJAB, N.W. PROVINCES, 
UAJPUTANA, THE NATIVE STATES, ASSAM, CASHMERE, 

AND BURMA. # 

Fouith Edition. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. 

Crown 8\u. 20*. 

New Edition (Fourth), Revised and Enlarged. 

THINGS JAPANESE. 

BEING NOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, CONNECTED WITH JAPAN, 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS. 

By Basil IIall Ciiamukklvix, Kmeiitus Professor of Japanese and Philology 
in the Imperial University of Toh>o. 

Demy 8*o. '(Piinted in Japan.) 10s.0d.net. 

“The book is eminently readable and entertaining. Where there are some thousands 
of curious faets recorded, it is dillicult to select one. . . . Altogether the book is lull 
of fascination lor those who care for things Japanese." — SjHrtator. 

HANDBOOK-JAPAN. 

INCLUDING THE WHOLE EMPIRE FROM YEZO TO FORMOSA. 

By Basil Hall Cham hi:r lain, F.R.G.S., 

Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Impel ml University of Tokyo. 

AND 

W. B. Mason, 

Corresponding Member of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, and late of the 
Imperial Japanese Departments ot Communication. 

Seventh Edition, Revised. With 28 Maps and Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 20s. 

IMPRESSIONS OF JAPAN. 

By G. If. Riti’nkk. 

Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the Author. 

Square Demy Svo. 10s. lid. net. 

THINGS CHINESE; 

OK 

NOTES CONNECTED WITH CHINA. 

By J. 1>\ ku Bail, M.R.A.S., M.N.C.Br.R A.S., If.M. Civil Sen ice, ITong-Kong; 
Author of “Cantonese. Made Easy,” “ How to S]»eak Cantonese.’’ 

Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Demy S\o. 12s.net. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW'SOOKS. 


Adventures on the Roof of the World. By 

Mrs. Aubrey lk Blond (Mrs. Main). With over 100 Illustrations. 
Demytfvo. 10s. (id. net. 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non- ‘ 
Climbers, Young and Old. By Mrs. Aubrey i.k Bi.onh 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Third Im- 
pression. 10s. 6d. net. 

■* 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. II. v-om the Monchju.h 

to the Grigisol. By the liev. W. A. IJ. Cooliihie. o2mo. 10*,. 

This is a new vuluinc in Comvay and Cuoli<l<-e s Climhei\s’ Cuulos. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. I. Uy a. Hahler. 

-32mo. 10s. 

A complete list ol the volumes m the senes will he j»ent post iiee on iveeiiiL 
cl a post-earil. 

Mes Escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. 

Par A. F. Mummery. Traduit de 1' Anglais par Mu'Kin; Paillon. 
With a new Preface and Notice on Mummery as a Climber. Illus- 
trated. Paper Covers. 0s. net. 

Guide to Siena. History and Art. By Wm. IIeywood and 
Lucy Oluuit. Crown Svo. Cloth. t>s. net. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, liy 

Ci.Ahence King. Crown Svo, Clutli. (is. net. 

FOR TOURISTS. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin lias issued Tourist Editions of the Histories of 

FLORENCE, VENICE, and SWITZERLAND. 

Illustrated. 

Story of the Nations Series. 5s. each. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.0. 
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LEMCO FOR MOUNTAINEERS. 

THE M*AXIMUM OF SUSTENANCE IN THE 
MINIMUM OP SPACE. 


MR. EDWARD WHYMPER, in the course of a recent 
letter, said:— * 

“ I shall soon be travelling again In the Rocky 
Mountains, and shall depend a good deal upon 
| Liebig’s Extract— that is to say, upon 

LUGO 

which is the only Liebig’s Extract I recognise.” 


TWO BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS IN ITALY 
AND STUDENTS OF ART. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mas. A1)Y). 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Visitors to Florence will find admirable guidance as well as good literature in 
Mrs. Ady’s opportune \olunie.”— Nf. Jamnt* Gazette. . _ , , , „ 

“All excellent handbook ... or great use. liotli to travellers in Italy and to those 
who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries at home.”— Times. 

THE 

FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL IN ROME 

By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPS. 

With 21 Illustrations and a Photogravure F rontispicce. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Miss Phillipps has written a handy book, which travellers intelligently interested 
in Italian art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to Rome. . . . The 
volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one which may lie warmly 
commended." — Times. 

“A scholarly handbook which no visitor to the Sixtine Cliapel should be without. 
—Magazine of Art. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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TRAVELS AMONGST 
THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

By EDWARD WHYMBER. 

With 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various Artists, and engraved 
by the Author. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 

Proofs on Plate Paper of the large Map can be had separately, Price 4s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This is emphatically the hook of the season as regards travel, and few 
seasons have produced anything of the kind/' — The Athenaun.. 

“Nearly apptoaches perfection in every respect clear ami orderly exposi- 
tion, a style marked by singular charm and sobriety, and relieved 1>\ a vein of 
exquisite humour.” The Aeademy. 

“ I'opnlai in style, rich in beautifulh engraved illustrations." —77/e Literary 
World. 

“The chief contiihution of 1802 to Geography is assuredly Mr. Whympcr’s 
beautiful work on the Kquatoiial Amies.” — Riyht lion . Sir Mountstuart ft. 
(Irani Duff, A nnual Address to the Royal Geoyraphicul Society on the proyress 
of Gcnyrajihy. 

“A more manly or more modest chronicle of great exploits than this we 
have not read. . . . One of the most delightful hooks that is comprised in the 
literature of travel and discovery.” — Saturday Rerinr. 

“There is a charm in Mr. Whymper's narrative which makes his Travels in 
the Amies nothing less than fascinating.” Dotty Teleyrayh. 

“Of this book we would say what .Jules Verne sought to do in the realm of 
romance Mr. Whympcr achieves in the literature of travel.”- Thr Independent. 

“We consider it quite a model of what such a work should he.” -The 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ The hook is one of absorbing interest. . . . From a scientific and literary 
point of view is worthy of the highest praise.” — St. James's Gazette. 

“ In every way deserving of the attention which it has attracted, and will 
attract .” — Recictr of Rerietes. 

“Altogether it would he difficult to find a nioie readable or more delect- 
able hook of modern travels.” fit act: ami While. 

“It is iare to find a traveller so many-sided as Mr. Whymper. lie is 
an artist, a keen and cautious scientific observer, an admirable collector, a 
daring mountaineer, a merciless critic of his predecessors as well as of himself, 
ft humorist of the driest brand -a raconteur hardly surpassed. He appears here 
as an explorer in the truest sense, and of the highest type. The information he 
lias brought hack, the deductions he draws, the criticisms lie makes, the collec- 
tions he has put in the way of specialists, are all of the liist, order, and entitle 
him to rank among the few whose ‘Travels * never glow 1..U* or obsolete.” — 
The, Times. — — - 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFtESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C., 

IS THE ONLY MAKER OF THE CELEBRATED 

ALPINE CLUB ROPE 

WHICH 18 ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED • 

BY THE LEADING MOUNTAINEERS OP THE TIME. 

THIS ROFK IS MADE OP THE BEST MANILLA HEMP, AND IS MARKED 
BY A RED WORSTED THREAD TWISTED WITH THE STRANDS (SEE THE 
REPORT OP THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROPES, ETC., IN VOL. I. 

NO. 7 OP THE ALPINE JOURNAL) , AND IT CAN BE 

OBTAINED ONLY FROM TnE MAKER. 

Beware of fraudulent imitations . 

ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

Ice-Axes by English and Foreign Makers kept in Stock; Rucksacks, Belts, 
Slings, etc. Price list on Application. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS: 

SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL. 

Hwtru for tuk Council of tub Royal Gkooraphical Society 

By JOHN COLES, F.H.G.S., F.R.A.S., 

I.Vl'F. INSTRUCTOR IX KL'RVHVING ANI* IMIACTH’AI. ASTRONOMY TO THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

VOL. I. SURVEYING AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

VOL. II. METEOROLOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, MEDICAL, ETC. 

LONDON: 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 1 SAVILE ROW, W. 

Price of the Two Volumes, 15s. net. 

To Fellows, at the Office of the Society, 10s. net. 
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MESSAGERIES RATIONALES EXPRESS 

RELIABLE BAGGAGE SERVICES TO 

CHAMONIX, GENEVA, MARTIGNY, ST. MORITZ, ZERMATT, ETC. 

INCLUSIVE THROUGH RATES FROM LONDON 
(Including collection within ordinary limits and all extras except 
duty an< * Insurance). 


Destination. 

By GllAXDK VlTKHHK. 
per cwt. 

By Twite Vitek*!-. 
per cwt. 



S. 

<1. 

s. 

(I. 


B&le .... 

12 

0 

7 

0 

Insurance. — 

Berne .... 

15 

0 

s 

G 

0(1. per £10, or part 

Chamonix . 

22 

(5 

14 

0 

thereof; minimum 

Coire .... 

15 

0 

11 

« 

Gd. 

Payet, le (St. Gervais) 

17 

0 

10 

6 


Geneva 

17 

0 

10 

0 

Minimum charge for 

Lausanne . 


0 

10 

0 

carriage will be as 

Neuch&tel . 

1*1 

0 

0 

G 

for out* cwt. 

Martlgny . 

17 

0 

10 

G 


St. Moritz . 

22 

(5 

12 

G 


Stalden 

22 

G 

12 

G 


Vi&ge (Visp) 

22 

6 

12 

G 


Zermatt 

1<) 

0 

13 

0 



CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TICKETS 
may be obtained at any of the Offices of the Proprietors, 

STOCK WELL ft CO., LTD., 18 FINSBURY STREET, E.C., 
8-10 BEAK 8TREET, RECENT STREET, W„ & IS KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Price Haif a-Grown. 

HOW TO* USE THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

I. Comparisons in the Field. II. Experiments in the Workshop. 

III. Upon the Use of the Aneroid Barometer in Deter- 
mination of Altitudes. IV. Recapitulation. 

With Tables shewing the equivalent Altitude above the Sea for ■ 
variations of atmospheric pressure from 30 inches down 
to 14 inches [0 to 21,000 feet]. Ranges svitli 
“Travels amongst the Great Andes.” 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

mi An admirable little work.” - Raihm y News. 

* 

‘•Written in a clear ami practical style. . . . Any person who contem-’ 
plates purchasing Aneroids, to be used for the approximate determination of 
altitudes, cannot do better than rend Mr. Whymper’s book carefully.” — Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘*Mr. Whymper lias rendered a ‘senice to travellers and geographers, 
which they will acknowledge not the less cordially that it brings with it the 
bitter reflection that very much of their past work in determining mountain 
heights is probably seriously in error.” — Nature. *■ 

“ A remarkable book, and one which, by its thorough demonstration of 
facts, will form a distinct epoch in the use of the Aneroid at great altitudes by 
all who care for accuracy.” — Symons' Monthly Meteorological Magazine. 

D’un tres graud interet pour tons ceux qui font de l’alpinisme methodique 
et scientifique. ” — Rcmie Geoyr a plaque (Paris). 

•• The most exhaustive work on the subject, that has been published in this, 
or, so far as we know, in any other country.” — The Field. 

“ If Mr. Whymper’s theory about the Aneroid is maintained, a large number 
of peaks and heights on the earth’s surface will have to be calculated all* ver 
again.” — St. James's Gazette. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


la 
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RELIABLE BOOTS 

FOR 

ALPINE CLIMBING 

BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 

IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE. 

MAKER' OF THE FIRST ROOTS WHICH TROD THE 
SUMMITS OF 

MATTERHORN AND CHIMBORAZO 

(WORN BY EDWARD WHYMPER). 

Special LADIES’ Boots for 
LOCH, MOUNTAIN, AND MOOR. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

LARGE STOCK OF WELL-SEASONED BOOTS TO SELECT FROM. 

NUMEROUS AWARDS. 

S. W. NORMAN, 

3 BELCRAVE MANSIONS, S.W. 

(NEAR VICTORIA STATION), 

* AND 

U4 & 116 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E., 

LONDON. 
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' VOLCANIC DUSTS 

FROM THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

Collected by EDWARD WHYMPER. 

1. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of June 26, 1877, 
which fell at Quito after an aerial voyage of 34 miles. See Trowels amongst 
the Great Andes t chapter vi. [“In the brown glass chips vacuoles are 
abundant, many of them range from alxiut *001 to ‘002 inch in diameter, but 
some are still smaller.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal Sue June, 1884.] 

2. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of July 3, 1880, which 
was ejected to a height of 40,000 feet above the level of the sea, and fell on 
CHIMBORAZO after an aerial voyage of 64 miles. See Travels amongst the 
Great Andes, chapter xviii. The finest particles weigh less than one twenty- 
live thousandth part of a grain. 

3. VOLCANIC DUST FROM THE TERMINAL SLOPE^OF COTOPAXI, 

19,500 feet above the level of the sea. This is the matter which is ejected 
daily by the Volcano. See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 

4. VOLCANIC DUST FROM 15,300 FEET ON COTOPAXI, about 200<i 
particles to a grain. See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 
[“The granules commonly range from ’01 to '015 inch in diameter. The 
most abundant are minute lapilli of scoriaceous aspect ; in less numbers are 
glassy whitish anti reddish granules — with these occur fragments of felspar, 
augite and hypersthene.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal Soc., June, 1884.] 

5. LAPILLI FROM 15,000 FEET ON COTOPAXI. See Travels amongst 
the Great Andes , chapter vii. [“Pumieeous lapilli; pulverized glass; and 
mineral fragments.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal Soc. t June, 1884.] 

6. LAPILLI FROM AMBATO (8600 FEET). Mainly colourless, vesicular 
pumice. Many of the fragments have entangled within them small microlitlis, 
and also plates of a pale greenish mica. The town of Ambato is built upon 
this deposit. See Travels amongst the Great Andes , chap. iv. 

7. FINE VOLCANIC DUST FROM MACHACH1 (9800 FEET), existing as 
a continuous stratum ten inches thick, the product of some unrecorded erup- 
tion of great intensity. Consists largely of felspar and hornblende. The 
finest particles are felspar and pumice. “Almost as soft to the touch as 
cotton wool.” See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. v. 

8. FINE PUMICE DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET). This forms 

beds many feet in thickness, and consists mainly of clear, colourless, vesicular 
pumice, which includes greenish mica, some in minute hexagonal plates. 
See Travels amongst the Great Andes , chap. v. 

These Volcanic Dusts are perfectly pure, and form most interesting and 
instructive objects for the Microscope. 

Sold in bottles, price Is. 6d. each. Each sample contains one grain (ind 
upwards. 

Sent post free on receipt of Postal Order for Is. 7d., or the set of eight 
specimens, in a box, post free for 10s. 

JAMES R. GREGORY & GO., Mineralogists, Ac., 

1 KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
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* .* PHOTOGRAPHIC * ,« 

. The “LONDON PLATES ’"have 

been known throughout the world since 1877 as 
unequalled for 

EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY AND RELIABILITY. 

Messrs. WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, 

-i-sr CROYDON 

Sole Makers of the “ LONDON ” Plates. 
w NEW PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE CUTTING & FITTING 

* OF PLATES FOR HAND & MINIATURE CAMERAS. 

** ** PHOTOGRAPHIC ** 


DALLMEYER’S IMPROVED 

PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 

Patented* April 1901. 

The Best for Mountain- 
eering, as they are the 
Lightest made. 

The 12 times Glass weighs 
only 1 2 \ ozs. 

EASILY CLEANED. 

KEEP IN ADJUSTMENT IN 
SPITE OF R OUGH USAGE. 

POWER 4 6 8 10 12 

Price££5. £5:10. £ 6 . £6:10. £7. 

Send, for Illustrated Booklet. 

i. H. DALLMEYER, LONDON, W. 
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THE BOOK FOR BOYS— YOUNG AND OLD. 

New Edition of “Whymper’s Scrambles" 

— 111 — — P - 11,1 


NOW READY, A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 

OF 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 

IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 

BY 

EDWARD WHYMPER, 

AUTHOR OF “TRAVELS AMONGST 'IHF. GREAT ANDES OF TIIE EQUATOR," 
“GUIDES "TO CHAMONIX ANI) ZERMATT, E IV. ETC .' 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF 

THE MATTERHORN. 

With 5 Maps and 130 Illustrations, Price 15s . net . 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Whymper’s Scrambles stand unapproachable in Alpine literature/'— Times. 

“Absolutely first-rate." — Saturday Review. 

“A splendid and taking volume." — The Liferary Uor/rf. 

“This volume wilt not disappoint any reader." — The Athenaeum. 

“ An admirable book.” — The Globe. 

“ Fall of captivating adventures." — The Guardian. 

“It is a drama, a tragedy. . . It moves us to wonder and fear, and 
admiration and pity ; it holds us breathless by moments, banging on the 
story-teller’s lips. . . The pictures alone are enough to make the fortune of 
anj> volume." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

“Depuis la premiere ascension du Mont Blanc, et on attendant qn’on fasse 
celle de /Everest, la plus belle complete des grimpeurs est certainement le 
Cervin." — Javelle's Souvenirs d'un Alpiniste. 

“This is the very best (inscriptive and narrative book of Alpine exploration 
and adventure yet produced." — Illustrated London News. 

“ The best book on mountaineering that ever will be written. . . Tremend- 
ously dramatic." — The, Daily Chronicle. 


This Edition is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
and is handsomely hound in cloth, with full-gilt edges. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SWISS CHAMPAGNE. 

BOUYIER FRERES, 

NEUCHATEL. 

< 

RICH , D/?K, VERY DRY, BRUT. 


50/- per doz. bottles. 

27/- ,, half-bottles. 

THE BEST VALUE IN SPARKLING WINES. 

Sole Agents — 

J. & R. M'CRACKEN, 

38 Queen Street, Cannon Street, LONDON. 

, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

LOSODYNE 

ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL-KNOWN REMEDY 

FOR 

COUCHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, . . 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE,* 

. . DIARRHEA, SPASMS, ETC., 

•* 

bears on the Stamp the name of the 
Inventor, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 

♦ 

Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
Physicians accompany each Bottle. 

Bottles, 1/U, 2/9, 4/6, by all Chemists. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 N£W OXFORDSTREET, LONDON. 

Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) 
Process from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 

The Company offer their services ami long experience in this depart- 
ment of photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very 
finest results from their negatives. 

Particulars, with Scale of Charges, will bo posted free on application. 
Amongst the various enlarged works produced by tfie Company may 
| be cited the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the 
' Swiss Alps, by Mr. Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine 
1 Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. Donkin ; also enlargements for Messrs. 

; Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other Members of the Alpine Club. 

i THE AUTOTYPEioiVIPANY, LONDON. 

j (Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


JAMES J. HICKS 

MANUFACTURE It OF ALL KINDS OF 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

“Aountafn” Bncroto. 


Gbc umatftin patent 

“ It is beyond doubt u 

EXPLORERS d EXPEDITIONS 

ARTIFICIAL 
HORIZONS. 
CLINOMETERS. 
HYGROMETERS. 

LEVELS. 

RAIN-GAUGES. 

SEXTANTS. 

Illustrated Price Lists 



irondrrf ul instrument." 
supplied with the following 

THERMOMETERS. 
BAROMETERS. 
COMPASSES. 
BOILING-POINT 
APPARATUS.. 
PLANE-TABLES. 
THEODOLITES, Etc. 
Free on Application . 


8, 9, & 10 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 

* « 

TO 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 

Illustrated with 61 figures of new Genera and Species. 

Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards. Price Tiocnty-onc Shillings Nd. 

* WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

The late H. W. BATES. T. G. BONNEY, T).Sc., F.R.S. G. A. BOULENGER, F.R.S. 
PETER CAMKK0N. The late Dr. F. DAY, C.I.E. W. L. DISTANT. 

A. E. EATON, M.A. F. D. GODMAN, F.R.S. II. S. GORHAM, F.Z.S. 

MARTIN JACOBY. E. J. MIERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S. The late A. S. OLLIFF. 
The late O. SALVIN. DAVID SHARP, M.B , F.R.S. T. R. R. STEBB1NG, F.R.S. 

And a Preface by EDWARD WFfYMPER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A contribution of the lirst importance to the interesting subject of Geo- 
graphical distribution .” — The Times. 

“Most fully and admirably illustrated .” — The (Irnphie. 

“No zoologist can but glance through it without seeing at once that it 
is full of matter of as much interest for him as the lirst volume is for the 
general reader and the geographer .” — Scottish (/eoyrtphical Magazine. 

“Among the insects collected from the level of the sea up to 8000 feet, 
16 per cent were new to science ; 160 species were obtained from 8000 feet 
and upwards, and of these exactly 60 per cent were previously unknown ; 
and at the greatest heights the whole were new .” — The Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Bates enriches this important Supplement with a short hut suggestive 
introductory essay, which well deserves attentive study.”- Edinburgh Pevicir. 

“ Illustrated by admirable engravings .” — (Quarterly Review. 

“Will take rank among the very best works of scientific travel which 
-have everlueen written.” — Nature. 

“A valuable' contribution to natural history, beautifully illustrated.” — 
The Field. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RARITIES for MOUNTAINEERS. 

t. * 

— — 

I have a copy to sell of the very rare work entitled — 

Traitez de l’Eqvilibre des Liqvevrs, 

ET DE LA PESANTEVR DE LA MASSE DE L’AlR 

Contenant ^explication des caufes de divers effets de la 
nature qui n’avoient point este bien connu jusques ici, & 
particulieremet de ceux que Pon avoit attribilez a l’horreur 
du Vuidc. 

Par Monsieur Pascal. 

A PARIS, 

Chez Gvillaume Desprez, rue 
S. Iacques, a l’lmage S. Prosper. 

M.DC.LXIII 

. Avcc Privilege dv Roy. 


The copy is perfect, and is handsomely bound in whole 
morocco. Price 250 francs. 

In this very interesting volume the account is given of the 
famous experiment made in 164.8 upon the summit of the Puy de 
Dome, in Auvergne, -by which it was demonstrated, as Pascal had 
previously inferred, that atmospheric pressure diminishes as one 
ascends. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND on the SUMMIT ol the THEODULE PASS. 

In the year 1895 a girl who was employed in the Inn at the 
top of the Theodule Pass discovered accidentally some Roman 
coins which had been deposited there many centuries ago .[see 
Whymper’s Guide to Zermatt , p. 4.] I have acquired examples 
of Probus, 10 francs, Constantius II, 7 francs, and Constantius 
Gallus, 6 francs. 


HENRY KUNDIG, CORRATERIE 11, GENEVA. 
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j|lpine Photographs 

M? Edward Whymper. 

( 

Carbon Prints, 24 x 18 inches. 

Price I2s. 6d. each, Unmounted. 

Each Print bears Mr. Whymper’s Signature. 

Suitable either for Framing or for the Portfolio. 

ZERMATT, THE MATTERHORN, & THE VAL TOURNANCHE. 

i. “ Edelweiss ! Please buy my Edelweiss!” 

2. The Gabelhorn in Winter. 

3. An old Public Servant--A Member of the Civil Service 
(Portrait of Jost). 

4. Seracs on the Zinal side of the Gabelhorn. 

5. The Valley of Zermatt. 

6. Antoine Maquignaz standing for his Portrait. 

7. The Ice-Fall of the Gorner Glacier, under the Riffelhorn. 

8. The Cheesemaker (see “Scrambles amongst the Alps,” Chap.xh). 

9. The t£te du Lion, seen from the foot of the Great Tower. 

io. Daniel Maquignaz descending. 

ii. The Matterhorn in October, after a Great Snowfall. 

12. Washing-Day at Breuil. 

13. The Track of an Avalanche. 


MONT BLANC & CHAMONIX. 

14. Sunset from Mont Blanc, looking over Sallanches. 

15. The ‘Junction’ (below the Grand Mulets). 

16. The View from the Grands Mulets. 

17. A Scientific Ascent (Dr. Janssen on the way to the Summit). 

18. A Race for the Summit, seen from the Rochers Rouges. 


W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 STRAND, LONDON. 
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HYMPER’S 

JIlpine |hotoqraPhs 

* CAN BE OBTAINED AT 

% 

CHAMONIX: 

Mons. PAUL PAYOT, Rue du Pont. 

GENEVA: 

Mons. HENRY KUNDIG, 11 Rue Corraterie. 



LONDON: 

Messrs. W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 Strand. 


ZERMATT: 

Herr MELCHIOR ANDEREGG (against the Church). 
Herr A. GINDRAUX (near the Hotel Mont Cervin). 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


OCEAN A ND RAIL SERVICES. 

The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the World. The 
only Company running Through Trains under one management from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The longest rail track in the 
World. C.P.R. Trains and Steamers extend in a direct line from 
Great Britain to Hong Kong— 11,841 miles. 

Atlantic S.S. Lines- Large twin-screw steamers, with 
all recent 1 improvements for comfort of Saloon, Second Cabin, 
and- Third Class Passengers. Liverpool to Canada every week. 
TOUTS in Canada.. Express Trains ocean to ocean. 
Fishing, Shooting, Swiss Guides, Mountain Hotels. Some 
of the World’s Grandest Scenery is on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Pacific S.S. Lines. From Vancouver to Japan, China, 
A ustralia, New Zealand. Through Tickets issued in Europe, in- 
cluding Coupons for Sleeping Berths and Meals in Dining Cars. 
Freight and Parcels. Through bills of lading issued 
for freight. Parcels despatched swiftly by Dominion Ex- 
press Co. to all points on the Canadian Pacific Railway system. 

£)•"" Everyone who reads this should apply personally , or 
by letter , for gratuitous , and post-free accurate Maps and 
Handsomely Illustrated Guide-Books to the 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

62 to 69 Charing Cross, Trafalgar Spare, S.V., 

. and 67 & 68. King William Street, E.C., London ; . 

24 James Street, Liverpool ; 67 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow ; 

18 St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In this little book I endeavour to give in a small compass informa- 
tion which some may desire to have at home, and that others will 
wish for on the spot. It deals both with past and present. The 
historical portion is followed by the topographical ; and, Ht the end, 
in the Appendix, there arc lists of Guides, the ‘Tarifs’ of Excur- 
sions, and Tables of the Peaks and Passes (arranged alphabetically), 
etc. Whilst aiming at conciseness, I have tried to avoid the ex- 
treme condensation which, in some Guide-books, produces a feeling 
of bewilderment. See foot-notes to pp. 99, 146 for abbreviations. 

The Illustrations, for the most part, are subjects which have not 
been engraved before, and the authorities for them have all been 
obtained expressly for this work. I am indebted to tlje Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway Company for the basis of the Plan of 
Chamonix ; to MM. the Chief Guides of Chamonix, Courmayeur and 
St. Gcrvais for assistance in the preparation of the Lists of Guides ; 
to the late Mr. C. I). Cunningham and Mr. J. Eccles for useful 
information ; and to Messrs. W. E. Davidson, F. C. Grove, Horace 
Walker and J. H. Wicks for tracing their respective routes up the 
Aiguille du Dru, the Aiguille de Bionnassay, Mont Blanc by the 
Brenva Glacier, and the Pic Sans Norn. The present (the Ninth) 
Edition is brought up to date. 

The following hints may be of some service to those who visit 
Chamonix and Mont Blanc for the first time. 

Expenses. — The cost of living is moderate throughout the Mont 
Blanc district in general, and in not a few of the Hotels pcnsionnrtircs 
are taken on very favourable terms. More will be got for money 
by settling down at a few places for a length of time than by con- 
stantly moving from one hotel to another ; ami there are several 
spots which are excellent centres, besides Chamonix. 

Money. — Take some Napoleons (20-franc pieces), a small quantity 
of French silver for wayside expenses, and the rest in sovereigns 
and £5 Bank of England notes. The notes can be changed at 
Geneva, Chamonix, Courmayeur and Martigny. Sovereigns go every- 
where, except at the very smallest places. English silver is not 
understood, and will not pftss. Beware of small Italian silver coins, 
which are supposed to be withdrawn from circulation. 

Clothing. — Woollen goods and flannels are most suitable. It 
answers better to have several clianges of thin garments than to he 
provided with a few thick ones. Mountain-boots should be taken 
out, and got into use before starting. The mUing is best done on 
the spot. J. Ducrey, of the Rue Nationale, Chamonix, understands 
how to nail boots properly. The Puttee (which is of Indian origin) 
is superseding other forms of Gaiters. Puttees are comfortable and 
practical, and are now manufactured in England, hut they can be 
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obtained at a lower cost in Switzerland than they can in our own 
country. 

Rope. — If excursions are contemplated on which it will be desir- 
able to use rope, it will be best to take rope out. There is none in 
the market equal to the Manilla rope which is specially manufactured 
for the use of mountaineers by Mr. A. Beale (successor to Mr. J. 
Buckingham), 194 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C., which might 
to lie identified (amongst other ways) by a red thread woven among 
the strands. There are several spurious imitations abroad, in which 
this red thread is fraudulently copied. Beware of them. 

, Ice-axes of good quality and at moderate prices can be obtained 
either in Chamonix, or at the village of les Bossons, from Simond 
Bros., the makers. See p. 113. 

Soap. — There is a great opening for soap in Alpine regions, and 
at the present time it pays to carry a cake. 

Baggage. — £he minimum of baggage sometimes means the maxi- 
mum of comfort. Anyone who has no more than he himself can 
transport conveniently, can travel more quickly, pleasantly, and 
economically than those who exceed that limit. On the other hand, 
innkeepers look with suspicion upon travellers with little or no 
baggage, and are apt to thrust them into the very worst rooms. 

Luggage cau be conveniently sent in advance to Chamonix, at 
through rates, per Messrs. Stock well & Co., Ltd., 18 Finsbury 
Street, London, E.C., who have at my recommendation made the 
necessary arrangements. For Bates see page 8 of the Advertisements. 

Passports should be carried. Though a prolonged tour may - be 
made in France, Switzerland, and Italy without finding any use for 
them, occasions sometimes arise when they are desirable or necessary, 
and it is best to be on the safe side. 

Language. — French is the language for Chamonix and the Range 
of Mont Blanc. It is recognized at Chamonix that there is such a 
language as English, and not a few Chamoniards speak English, but 
their natural modesty sometimes restrains them from exercising their 
accomplishments. In Appendix F, some of the Guides who speak 
English are indicated. Almost as much French as Italian is spoken 
at Courmayeur. 

Custom-houses. — in going to Chamonix vid Annemasse one avoids 
the examination which would occur if one went vid Geneva. In 
returning to Paris direct from Chamonix vid Annemasse, baggage in 
the traveller’s possession is examined at Bellegarde, and registered 
luggage is examined at Paris. When proceeding from Chamonix into 
Switzerland by theTete Noire or vid Sal van, a douanier is encountered 
at Ch&telard. Travellers by the Col de Balme, by the Col du Bon- 
homme and de la Seigne, or by the high snow passes, escape visita- 
tion. 

Maps. — Th*e folding Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, at the end 
of the volume, in conjunction with the plans in the text, will be 
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found sufficient for most purposes. Those who desire greater detail 
can turn to — 

1. The map by Capt. Mieulet, scale This gives the central portion of 

the Range, and, as far as it goes, includes the Italian as well as the French 
side, but it does not include the two ends of the Range. It is clearly executed, 
upon the whole accurate, and is one of tho most generally usoful of the maps 
that are mentioned. 1 

2. Map of tho Etat - Major fran^ais, scale sheets 160 bis, and 160 

ter. Those sheets embrace tho route from Annemasse to Chamomx, and give 
the French side of tho southern end of the Range of Mont Blanc, which is 
not included in Mieulet’s map. They do not, however, give any part of tho 
Swiss or Italian side. The sheets are not well executed, and the copies in 
circulation aro badly printed. 

3. The Swiss end of the Range is given in Sheet XX IT of the Carte Dufour 
scale imAmr* This sheet is beautifully executed, but it is now almost super- 
seded by 

4. The Topographische Atlas der Schweiz, scale - 5 0 J 0 published undor the 
superintendence of Col. Siegfried. A map (made up from several of the sheets 
of this atlas) has been issued entitled Martigny“-Gd. St. Bernard-— Combin, 
which embraces all tho Swiss end of tho Range. Price five francs. 

f>. For tho Italian side df tho Range of Mont Blanc, consult Sheets 27, 28 
of tho Carta Italia, scalo This map is badly executed, and many of 

the names and heights can scarcely bo made out. 

6. La V hu'iie da Mont,- Blanc. Carte au 1/50,000, dressee sur l’ordro de 
Albort Barboy par X. Jmfeld, d’aprhs les relov^s, les mensurations, et la 
nomenclature do Louis Kurz, et d’aprhs les documents oxistans.— This Map. 
published in 1896, gives the whole of the Range. It is very clearly executed, 
and well printed. Price ton francs, unmounted. 

A larger map than any of tho above, of tho entire Chain (scale inroiro). w 
boing produced by MM. Joseph and Henri Vallot of Paris ; but at present no 
date can bo fixed for publication. 

All of the above Maps ran be obtained of Mons. H. Kiindig, 11 
Corraterie, Genevas. 

Upon engaging Guides. — Though no recommendations are given in 
this book, I cannot refrain from referring to two of my oldest friends 
at Chamonix, the brothers Frederic and Michel Payot. M. Frederic 
Payot earned my gratitude in 1865, by volunteering his assistance at 
a time when I was placed in a great difficulty. Since then he has 
risen to be Guide Chef thrice, and has ascended Mont Blanc more 
than a hundred times. His brother Michel shewed his capacity at an 
early age, and has, I believe, made more * first ascents ’ in the Range 
of Mont Blanc than any other living Chamoniard (see pp. 53, 148 and 
156 and the Supplementary sheet issued with the Fourth Edition). In 
consequence of their having passed the age limit, the names of these 
two excellent guides no longer appear on the Register. 

There is good material amongst the Guides of Chamonix, but it 
goes without saying that in a l>ody numbering more than 300, which 
includes the greater part of the able-bodied males between the ages 
of 24 and 60, there are men of various capacities and different char- 
acters. The recommendations that I should make in regard to the 
choice of guides at Chamonix and Courmayeur are just those which 

1 The full title of this map is Massif du Mont Blanc , extrait des minutes de la carte 
do France , lev6 par . Mr. Mieulet Capne. d’Etat Major , publU par ordre de S. E. le 
Mai. Randon, Ministre de la Guerre. Paris. 1805. 
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I would make in regard to guides at any other places. 1. Before 
engaging a Guide, make enquiry of his antecedents from those who 
know. 2. Avoid men notorious for accidents. .V For difficult or 
long excursions give preference to men of middle age rather than to 
the youngest or oldest. 

I do not attempt to decide whether a traveller should employ 
guides. Some persons are competent to carry out by themselves 
all the excursions that are mentioned. A larger number, however, 
are not equal to this. Inasmuch as I am unacquainted with the 
various capacities of my readers, I am unable to say whether they need 
not, or should employ guides. Everyone must decide that for himself. 1 

The Railway to Chamonix. — The line from Cluses to lc Fayet 
(for St. Gcrvais) was opened on June 15, 1898. The station at lc 
Fayet is close to the Bridge of Bon Nant, at the entrance to the 
Baths of St. Gervais. Its position is shewn on the Plan upon p. 142. 
Passengers change carriages at lc Fayet for the Electric Railway 
that goes tho^ce to Chamonix, which was opened in July, 1901. 
For tlie course of this line, see the Plan at -the end of the Volume. 
A Table of Fares is given on p. 29 of the Advertisements. The 
cost of this Electric line is said to have amounted to £420,000, or 
more than 450,000 francs per kilometre. 

Time. — Paris time is the legal time at Chamonix ami in the French 
portions of the Chain of Mont Blanc, and it is 9 min. 21 sec. in 
advance of Greenwich time, in Switzerland and Italy 1 Central 
Europe’ time is kept, which is 50 min. 39 sec. in advance of Paris 
time, or one hour in advance of Greenwich time. See U Annnairc ties 
Longitudes , Paris, 1898. When crossing and re-crossing the frontier, 
it is well to keep these facts in mind. 

The Socidtd suisse des Hfiteliers published at Basle, in 1896, a 
small book containing the following remarks, which shew the views 
of Swiss Hotelkeepers upon several matters of general interest. *- 

Ordering Rooms in advance.— It is said that “A rather remark- 
able confusion of ideas prevails among the travelling public as to this 
frequently occurring question, which, in the height of the season espe- 
cially, causes numerous unpleasant discussions.” 

In a great measure this is owing to the advice contained in travellers’ 
guide-books, advice, which, we are willing to admit, is given in good faith, 
and with the intention of guarding the interest both of traveller and of land- 
lord. This advice is to the effect, 1 that rooms should be ordered in advance 
©specially when one is due to arrive at a late hour.’ But owing to the fact 
that in the respective notices in guide-books, neither the question of right nor 
the commercial aspect of such ordering of apartments has been in the least 
discussed, there has arisen among a great many travellers the one-sided opinion, 
that ordering beforehand will, to a certain extent, ensure to the guest a claim, 
a power of disposal, without binding him to any reciprocal obligation.” 

l It is presupposed that my readers are acquainted with the technical terms which 
are employed. If they should not be, I refer them to Scrambles amongst the Alps. 

* This book, entitled The Hotels of Switzerland , is issued in Knglish, French and 
German Editions. Price 50 centimes. It gives a considerable amount of information, 
and discusses a variety of topics, — from the reasonableness of wanting hot dishes at 
night to bringing Monkeys into Hotels. It is said that “Rooms are often considerably 
soiled and damaged by such uncouth inhabitants.” 
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Let us now examine the following considerations : 

1. Which traveller has tho greator claim to accommodation, 

(a) the ojj£ who arrives oarly at the hotel, or (b) the one who by 
letter, by telegram, or only by telephone makes known his intention 
to put up there, and either arrives late at night or does not even 
arrive at all ; whereas tho former by his timely presence appears to 
be the better customer. 

2. An agreement, a contract in which claims and counter-claims are stipulated, 

must be concluded by at least two parties. 

A one-sided order from the traveller does not give hin? tho slightest 
legal claim to consideration, for in such a case there is lacking: 

(a) a declaration on the part of the second party (the landlord) that 
ho can and will accept tho order ; (b) the traveller s guarantee that 
ho will fulfil the obligation entered into by giving the order. 

With the increase in the number of travellers there is also an 
increase in the number of those who believe they may bind the hotel - 
keeper by ordering apartments in advance , without being themselves in 
any way bound by such an order. 

Hence the efficiency of such orders is diminishing daily, and the 
landlord is all the less to be blamed if he first attends to the guests 
that have actually arrived, and refuses to comply with any orders from 
persons unknown to him, unless recommended by trustworthy parties. 

A prepaid reply seems, in a certain measure, to increase the 
probability of having an order for rooms attended to ; it may, accord- 
ing to the more or less definite answer of the landlord, bring about, 
if not a legal, yet a moral obligation on his part. Still even then it 
cannot be said to be binding, as an effectual guarantee is wanting on 
the part of the traveller for the fulfilment of the obligation entered 
into, which alone can give the order the character of an agreement.” 

Ordering rooms for arrivals early in the Morning. 

“If the room has been reserved for a guest overnight in consequence of his 
order, ho should only bo charged for it once; provided he occupies it only 
during the day, and places it, by early notice, at the disposal of the landlord 
for the same evening. 

“Should the latter bo prevented from disposing of it for the ensuing night, 
the traveller must, especially during tho season or when there is a great rush 
of visitors, be willing to pay for the room for two nights, even though he may 
not have occupied the room for fully 24 hours.” 

Landlord’s responsibility. Depositing Objects of Value. 

“The traveller will do well, in order to avoid losses and disagreeable law- 
suits, to follow the advice of guide-books and the request of landlords, to hand 
over all valuables to the landlord personally.” 

Some hotels at Chamonix are open throughout the year, and attempts 
are being made to establish ‘a winter season.’ Snow there is seldom 
so much as a mfctre in deptli in winter, though it is not unfrequcntly 
3 to 4 metres deep at Argentiere and le Tour. So little snow fell in 
1893-4 that wheeled vehicles were used all through the winter instead 
of sledges. But the Season at Chamonix may be said to begin with 
June and to end in September, though the weather is sometimes fit 
for the majority of the excursions that can be made as early as the 
middle of May And for a little while into October. In some years, 
there are a number of visitors by the middle of May, the Tete Noire 
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is open for carriages, and several of the lesser ascents are made. But, 
usnally, tourists thin off at the beginning of October, and by the 
middle of the month only habit u fa and stragglers are left. Chefs, 
Fortiers and Garmons are seen in unaccustomed places, and even 
invade the "sacred benches ‘ reserved for travellers 5 — it is the ‘ end of 
the Season.’ EDWARD WHYMPER. 

April , 1904. 


Notes to the Ninth Edition. 

The first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1903 was made upon June 26. 

House of Jacques Balmat at les Pelerins (see p. 113).— It is 
rumoured that this house is going to be pulled down and recon- 
structed. 

Alterations in the List of Guides.— The names of twenty -one 
Guides are removed this year from the List of Guides given iii Ap- 
pendix F (principally in consequence of their having passed the age 
limit), and the names of eight fresh ones are added. 

Disappearance of a Lady. — In the month of August, 1903, a 
German lady started from the Hotel du ( billet des Praz to make an 
excursion somewhere. She did not return ; and, although long search 
has been made, no trace of her lias been discovered. 

Skis are taking root at Chamonix. The opinion entertained of 
them is favourable. It is said that a descent from the Col de Balme 
to the village of le 'Four has been effected in 10 minutes. See 
l' Annua ire flu Club A! pin Franca is, 1903, and lie me Alpine, Sept. 1, 
1903, for an article entitled “de Chamonix a Zermatt en skis.” 

“Club des Sports Alpins.”— An association under this title has 
been formed at Chamonix for the encouragement in the Valley of 
Alpine sports (ski, sledging, skating, etc.). The annual subscription 
is 15 francs, or for life 200 frs. I)r. Payot is President; Mons. E. 
Simond (Mayor of Chamonix) and Mons. E. Simond (Notary) are 
Vice-Presidents; and Mons. Coraj od is Secretary and Treasurer. 
Foreigners can become Members. 

Bailway from Chamonix to Martigny (Valley of the Rhone).- 

The construction of the Electric Railway between these two places 
is proceeding actively, but no date has yet been fixed for the opening 
of the Line. It is to have a long tunnel under the Col des Montets, 
w» l l pass by Sal van, and descend into the Valley of the Rhone at 
Vernayaz. Stations are already built at les Praz, les Tines, and 
Argentine. The works on the steepest part of it are well seen by 
travellers on the railway from Martigny to St. Maurice when passing 
between Vernayaz and Evionnaz. 

An Electric Bailway up Mont Blanc —An electric railway is pro- 
jected to go to the Summit of Mont Blanc. 'Hie first section is designed 
to start from the Rail way -Station at le Fayct, and will mount, it is 
said, past St. Gervais-les* Bains to the Col de Voza and the Pavilion 
Bellevue, and will then go vid Mont Lachat and the T6te Rousse to 
the Summit of the Aiguille du Gouter ! 
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CIIAPTEK I. 

ON THIS EARLY HISTORY OF CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

• 

FOl'NI) AT] ON OF LE PRIKUHfi — Cl I A MON I ARDS BOUGHT AND SOLD- 
I1ERKSY, SORCERY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS — SHAKING TUI 
PROCEEDS — PERON ETT K CHARGED WITH EATING CHILDREN AT TIB 
SYNAGOGUE — TIIK PRIORY CHANGES HANDS, AND THE NATIVE; 
REIIAVE VIOLENTLY- -CHAMONIX BECOMES ENFRANCHISED, AND THE 
COMMUNE TAKES POSSESSION— EARLY VISITORS TO CHAMONIX — 
POCOCKE ANI) WINDHAM— THE JOURNEY OF PETER MARTEL— THE 
FIRST INTRODUCTION OF MONT BLANC TO THE WORLD. 

The History of Mont Blanc, though intertwined with that of Chamonix, 
is not identical with that of the Valley and Village. The name of 
the Mountain has only been traced hack to 1742, and its history 
commences somewhat later. The Valley, on the other hand, lias a’ 
history dating from the time of the Norman Conquest. The earliest 
and almost the only piece of evidence that this region was populated 
in still more remote times is afforded by an inscribed stone, discovered 
in 1852, upon the St. Gervais side of the Col de la Forclaz, 1 at a 
spot called lc Larioz ; which sets fortli that it was a sort of boundary 
stone placed there in the time of Vespasian. 2 From that period until 
101) l nothing is known about the Village or Valley. Then Count 
Ay num of Geneva bestowed on the Benedictine Abbey of St. Michel 
de la Cluse (near Turin) the whole of what is now called the Valley 
of Chamonix , extending from the Col Palme to les Houches, and 
a Priory was established. 3 

1 Sometimes called the Col de la Forclaz dc Prarion, to distinguish it from the other 
Col de la Forclaz between the T6te Noire and Martigny. 

2 Figures of this stone are given in Oh. Duricr’s Mont Diane , Paris, 1877, and in 
Perrin’s II Moire, Paris, 1887. A Roman way from Geneva is said to have crossed the 
Arve a little above Servoz into the Val Montioie, by the Col de la Forclaz; and 
probably led by the Col du Bonlioumie and Col de la Scigtie into the Valley of Aosta. 

8 According to M. Charles Durier the text of the Charter or Act of Donation was first 
printed at Lyons in 1660. The original document was discovered by Capt. Markham 
Hhcrwill in 1831, at Chamonix. It passed into the possession of M. Bonnefoy of Sallanches. 
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It is not clear why this gift was bestowed on tbe Abbey. Count 
Aymon made over the valley, its lands and inhabitants. Whether he 
did this for the sake of a consideration, or out of, pure benevolence, 
has yet to be discovered. The foundation of a Priory was a certain 
indication that there was a population, and, for a mountainous region, 
it a]»] tears that it was not an inconsiderable one. Until recently, 
through want of research, scarcely anything has been known about 
the life of these people during the middle ages. Writers upon 
Chamonix * have commonly treated the period as a blank, and have 
spoken as if the history of Chamonix commenced in the early part 
of the 18th century. The labours, however, of M. Andre Perrin have 
put the matter in an entirely different light. His History of the 
Valley and Priory, 1 based upon the documents 2 collected by M. A. 
llonnefoy of Sal hunches, gives many interesting details, from which, 
for the first time, one is enabled to form some idea of the life of the 
people, — how they were treated, and what they did. 

For four centuries the Priors had things their own way, and 
enjoyed all hiit absolute jurisdiction ; and, under their rule, the 
inhabitants of the valley cannot have led a very enviable existence, 
though the treatment they received, so far as we know, was not worse 
than that which was experienced by their contemporaries in the most 
civilised parts of the world. There were a certain number of free 
men, 3 but the greater part were little better than slaves. They were 
sold or transferred with the land, like cattle ; they could not marry 
without authorisation ; and they were occasionally burnt at the stake, 
for their future benefit, and to the immediate profit of the Priory. 4 
Mons. Perrin quotes an instance, in 1283, when Jacques Boutciller of 
Servoz gave as alms, for the repose of his soul, Nicholas of Chamonix 
and his descendants to Jlichard de Villctte, then Prior; and says that 
two years later Leonarde, the widow of Jacques Bouteiller, sold 


1 Ilixtuiiv de la Valh’o et du Prion re do, Chamonix dn X mc au XVIII* xitcle, par 
Andre Perrin, President de la section de (Jhambciy du Club alpin franyais ; Svo, Paris, 1887. 

* Names which are still family names at Chamonix are frequently found in these old 
documents. That of Chariot .‘Appears so early us 1390 ; Balinat m 1458 ; Bossonney ill 
1408 ; Comte and Carrier in 1483 ; and Caeliat in 1529. 

a “Les charles relathes auv reconnaissances partielles et h la limitation des franchises 
par les prieurs nous montrent, qu’a\ant l’etablissement du prieur6, les homines libres 
habitants le hour# de Chamonix tormaient une communante jouissant de nombreuscs et- 
importantes liberties. Des syndics nommes. par eux 6taicnt charges dc la representer, 
de delendre ses droits oil main tenant les bonnes et anciennes coutumcs et de prendre 
toutes les mesuros commandoes par l’inierCt common. 11s surent garde r intactes leurs 
libertcs mulgre les oppositions et les entraves des prieurs et de leurs divers agents. . . 
Les noinbreuses transactions par lesquelles les prieurs reconnurent les usages et les 
droits du bourg de Chamonix ne furent quo des reconnaissances formelles, de liberty 
imirnSmoriales, accordi-cs a la suite des troubles et des luttes lies des efforts qu’avaient faits 
les prieurs pour les reduire et les effacer. . . Ces reconnaissances servirent plus tard 
aux syndics pour sauvegarder les droits de la eommunante comme si elles eussent 6te de 
vcritables chartes de concession de franchises et non plus de confirmation.” Perrin’s 
Uutoire , pj>. 71-72. 

4 The.t were liable to fines for all sorts of offences. For example :-For selling sheep, 
pigs, calves, or suet without offering for the victualling of the Priory, GO sous. For sales 
effected before the victualling was completed, 10 livres. For carrj ing a sword more than 
a foot and a half long, GO sous and to have the weapon taken away. For carrying baton* 
ferres more than a foot and a half long, except when travelling, 10 livres and to have 
the weapon taken away. For refusal to obey the officers of the Prior when in charge 
of their duty, 25 livres. 
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Jean, Aimon, and Melioret, Bonn of Guillaume Bezer of the parish of 
Chamonix, to the same Richard de Villette for 50 sous geneoois. 

Heresy and sorcery were visited with death. The goods of those 
who were capitally punished ordinarily went to the Prior, hut in the 
caso of heresy they were divided between the Bishop of Geneva, the 
Prior, and the inquisitor. M. Perrin refers to the trial of Guiga, 
widow of Millieret Balmat, dll Monard, of Chamonix, and Rolette, 
widow of Jean Due of Vallorcine, who with two other ^omen were 
accused of heresy in 1458, and gives the procedure which was followed. 
The syndics requested the Prior to assist them, and he nominated a 
judge, who was accepted. The accused were then taken into the 
church, and interrogated by Pierre Ginod, inquisitor, who, finding them 
apostate and impenitent, turned them over to the chatelain. He led 
them outside the barn of the Priory, before the judges and syndics, 
ami demanded their condemnation as heretics* Jacques Boilet, juge 
rapporteur , read out the act of accusation, and then in the name of 
the other judges and syndics condemned them to deajh by lire, dans 
un feu gros et terrible , in order that this method of punishment might 
deter others who were inclined to imitate them. Pierre Ginod, the 
inquisitor, sold his share of the proceeds to the Prior , Guillaume de la 
Ravoire , for fifteen florins. 

In the same year, Jean Corteys, dit Martin, was also accused of 
heresy ; and in the following year Ilenriettc, wife of Pierre Oncey, 
was charged with heresy and idolatry, and was burnt. Three years 
afterwards, eight were tried, in one batch. Claude Rup, a specialist 
in heresy for the dioceses of Lausanne, Geneva, and Sion, took them 
in hand, declared they were heretics, and delivered them over to the 
secular arm. The chatelain again led them into the courtyard of the 
Priory, ‘where it was customary to deliver judgment/ and Jacques 
Boilet gave judgment against them ; and, as they refused to amend 
their ways, he declared that the whole were to be burnt and all their 
goods were to be confiscated. Peronctte, widow of Michel des Ouches, 
who, besides heresy, was said to have been guilty of various other 
crimes, including ‘ eating children at the synagogue/ was selected for 
special punishment. She was tied to a post of wood, ‘ haute et visible / 
sitting on a red-hot, burning iron for the twentieth part of an hour, 
before the light was applied to the stack, above which she was placed to 
be burnt ; and Jean Grelan, who it is said had ‘ trampled on the body 
of Christ and paid hommage to the Devil/ etc., was condemned to be led 
to the place where he had committed these crimes, or to the nearest 
place of justice, and after having had his foot cut oft’ was to be brought 
back, dead or alive, tied to a post and burnt along with his foot. 

Centuries of oppression accustomed Chamoniards to this sort of 
treatment. They were born under it, they endured it, .and they 
accepted the situation, though every now and then there was an out- 
break. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, in consequence of 
successive encroachments of the Priors, they rose in revolt, and carried 
off the cattle of Richard de Villette/ and he only made peace by 
recognising and confirming their rights in writing. His nine successors 


l Prior from 1265 to 1296. 
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ruled on an average 25 years apiece, more or less obnoxiously, and 
then there came a change. 

By a Papal Bull of February 27, 1519, the Pryury of Chamonix 
passed into the hands of the Chapter of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Jacques at Sallanches, and the natives, for a time, seem to have 
anticipated that some benefits would accrue to them from the transfer. 1 
The Chapter pledged itself to appoint a resident Canon, and to respect 
the privileges of the inhabitants ; but the Chamoniards do not appear 
to have befc'n satisfied with their treatment, and presently resisted the 
collection of taxes. At this period they became somewhat turbulent. 
Two ollicers who were sent successively to Chamonix were so mal- 
treated that they considered themselves fortunate to escape with their 
lives. “I have not been able to discover,” says M. Perrin, “that 
any consequences followed.” Orders were, however, given to arrest 
the mutineers, and a certain Cliisse de Boutillcr was despatched with 
a numerous train to carry them out. But when he arrived before 
the Church he was assailed with showers of stones, and, wounded, beat 
a hasty retreaf. Matters continuing like this, the Chamoniards in- 
curred excommunication ; but they begged themselves off for three 
months, in order ‘ to take the sacrament at Easter,’ and then went 
on as before. The Bailly of Faucigny came in 1535 to publish a 
proclamation ordering the payment of the obnoxious dimes , and the 
syndics and the inhabitants behaved violently, tore up the proclamation, 
and drove the Bailly and his men into the Priory. For this outrage 
several persons were arrested, and led away to prison at Chambery. 
The dispute still went on, and in 1537 the Seigneur Demurest de 
Mcnthon came to Chamonix, accompanied by liffcy gentlemen, besides 
the officers of justice, to see what he could do ; and he fared no 
better than the others, for he was hooted /it all along the road, and 
was besieged in the Priory by 400 or 500 armed men, who threw stones 
and shot with arquebuses through the windows, and blocked every 
path to prevent the arrival of assistance, crying out that they should 
be killed, or burnt, or kept prisoners until they died of hunger. In 
the night one of them was let down through a window, and escaped 
by the mountains to Sallanches to give the alarm. The tocsin was 
sounded, and 500 or 600 men marched to relieve the Seigneur, who 
ultimately was allowed to depart in peace. 

This was the commencement of a struggle in which the Chamoniards 
sought to get free from the exactions and imposts that they had in- 
herited from feudal times, and the struggle continued for more than 
two centuries. In 1737 they began to aim at completely ridding 
themselves of their odious burdens by paying down a lump sum, and 
forty years were spent in haggling wliat the amount should he. Jn 
1780, delegates from the Chapter met others at Chamonix appointed 
by the community to discuss terms. . The Chapter wanted 150,000 
livres, and at last came down to 75,000. Not until 1786 was a 
compromise effected ; and then, by the payment of 58,000 livres the 
valley was delivered from its oppressions, Chamoniards became free 

1 The services had sometimes been neglected. In 1368, the syndics complained bitterly 
to the Ahb6 of St. Michel de la Cluse that the Church at Chamonix was not kept up 
as it ought to be, and spoke of the want of monks. 
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men, 1 and tlie Commune took possession of the lands of the Priory. 2 
“‘On the 30th of October, 1780, the rule of the Priory of Chamonix 
expired at the stroke of midnight and was buried the next morning, * 
having lasted 696 years. When the French Revolution came, the 
Chamoniards said, * All ! if we had only been able to look into the 
future, and had waited a few years, we should have been enfranchised 
without paying anything.’ ” 3 

The important period embraced by the years when the negotiations 
for enfranchisement were proceeding coincided with the tfhie at which 
a stream of outsiders came to view the sights of Chamonix ; and it 
seems probable that through contact and converse witli those who 
enjoyed greater freedom than themselves the Chamoniards were fired 
with this craving for liberty. From 1741 onwards the stream flowed 
uninterruptedly and lias constantly increased. Rut at a much earlier 
date occasional strangers came to inspect the (Haiders (or ( HacUrcs , 
as they were formerly termed). One of the earliest references to 
them that is in print will be found in Les non miles oeuvres de 
Monsieur le Pays , a gentleman who wrote as follows, in a letter 
dated ‘Chamony en Fossigny, le 16 May, 1669/ to a lady with 
whom he seems at one time to have been on good terms. Upbraid- 
ing her for her coolness, he says — 

“In my despair at leaving you, T vowed that T would throw myself over the 
first convenient place. But, until now, though for fifteen days I have ascended 
and descended the most dangerous mountains in Savoy, and skirted the brinks of 
a thousand precipices, T have not thrown myself over. . . 1 must not deceive 
you. The pleasure of looking at your portrait in this frightful country has always 
kept mo back when I proposed to execute my intention. . . Here, Madame, 1 see 
five mountains which are just like you. . . Five mountains, Madame, which are 
pure \ce from top to bottom. ” 4 

Seventy -four years before the publication of Monsieur le Pays’ 
letter, the name of Chamonix (Chamonis) made its appearance in the 
gycat Atlas of Mercator, and it was possibly somewhere about this 
time (1595) that the village began to be talked about in the outer 
world. 6 Anyhow, it is clear that it was by no means an unknown. 

* 1 At one sweep, they got rid of “droits de fief, d'emphytiose, de directe, de lods, 
double lods et du tiers des ventes general os ; los services, censes ftodales, luuit-sitge, 
pr&nices des montagnes,” etc. 

2 This appears to have been a second, payment, for Bourrit, in his Description des 
Glade res published in 1773, says that the Chapter of Sallanches formerly had the right 
to a third of the property of a man who died childless, but that the community had 
bought up that right for 30,000 livres. In his Nouvelle Description des Glaeieres, pub- 
lished in 1785, he says that at that time the Our6 of the Priory was called guardian 
(administratevr) “ because, besides the care of souls, he looked after the property of 
the Chapter. This double occupation, which, in other countries, is liable to many con- 
sequences, has none in this valley, where the ecclesiastical rule is truly paternal. 
However, the community is at the point of being enfranchised,” and he suggests, as a 
result, that “the clergy, when limited to their proper functions, will become more 
respected.” 

3 . T . he . Priory has now disappeared. M. Perrin says that one of the Chapels belonging 
to it is meprporated in the existing Church, but that the buildings of the Priorv were 
completely destroyed by fire on Dec. 3, 1758. lie says further that the present Hotel 
d’Angleterre stands upon the site of two mills which 'belonged to the Priory. 

4 Monsieur le Pays apparently refers to the Glaciers of Taconnaz, Bossons, Argent it re 
and Tour, and the Mer de Glace. I quote this passage from the interesting pamphlet 
by M. Thtophile Dufour, to which reference will again be made presently. 

s For the name is not in the Atlas by Mercator in 3 vols., the first \oluine of which 
was published at Duisburg in 1585. 
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place at the end of the 16th century; and this fact, in conjunction 
with the extracts that have been given from M. Perrin's I/istuirv 
(which, it should he said, convey a very inadequate idea of the 
sterling nature of his volume), is sufficient to shew that too much 
stress has been laid upon the ‘ discovery ’ of Chamonix by Pococke 
ami Windham in 1741, though their visit, undoubtedly, had the 
effect of bringing it into greater prominence. 

In the year 1740, “there was quite a little colony of English” at 
Geneva, coiAposed in part of young men who had come there to 
finish their education. These young fellows appear to have been on 
good terms with the authorities. They sometimes invited them to 
private theatricals ; and they were themselves invited ' upon other 
occasions to appear before the authorities, to account for too great 
sprightliness (c.m's dim's). 1 Amongst them was William Windham, 
of Follhrigg in Norfolk, who was about three -and -twenty years of 
age, handsome and tall, known subsequently in London as ‘boxing 
Windham.’ “ t had,” said he, 

“long had a great Desire to make this Excursion, but the Difficulty of gcttii g 
Company had made me defer it : Luckily in the Month of June last Dr. Pooocke 
arrived at Geneva from his Voyages into the Levant and Kj/f/pt, which countries he 
had visited with great Exactness. 1 mentioned to him this Curiosity, and my 
Desire to see it. and ho who was far from fearing Hardships, expressing a like 
Inclination, wo immediately agreed to go there ; when some others of our Priends 
found a Party was made, they likewise came into it, and T was commissioned to 
provide what was necessary for our setting out.” 

Windham had seen the Helices dc hi Suisse, and the works of 
Scheuch/er, ami through reading these books had learnt something 
about the Glaciercs. “It is really Pity that so great a Curiosity 
should he so little known. . . As we were assured on all hands, 
that wo should scarcely find any of the Necessaries of Life in those 
Parts, we took with us Sumpter Horses, loaded with Provisions, and 
a Tent, which was of some use to us, though the terrible Description 
People had given us of the Country was much exaggerated.” 

They set out on June 10, 1741, a party of eight, “ besides five. 
Servants, all of us well arm’d, anti our Baggage- Horses attending us, 
so that we had very much the Air of a Caravan. The first Day 
we went no farther than Bonneville” The next night they slept at 
Nervoz on ‘clean straw in a Barn,’ and on the third day arrived at 
Chamonix. 

“Hero we encamp’d, and while our Dinner was preparing, we inquired of 
the People of the- Place about the Gfarieres. They shewed us at first the 
Ends of them which reach into the Valley, and were to be seen from the 
Village ; these appear’d only like white ltocks, or rather like immense Icicles, 
made by water running down tho Mountain. This did not satisfy our Curiosity, 
and we thought we had come too far to be contented with so small a Matter ; 
wo therefore strictly inquired of the Peasants whether wo could not by going 
up tho Mountain discover something more worth our Notice. They told us we 
might, but the greatest Part of them represented the Thing as vory difficult 
and laborious ; they told us no-body ever went there but those whose Business 
it was to search for Crystal, or to shoot Bouquetins and Chamois, and that all 
0 

1 According to M. Thdophilc Dufour there are records at Geneva to that effect. 
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the Travellers, who had boon to the Glaciem hithorto, had been satisfied with 
what we had already seen. 

The Prior 1 of jthe Place was a good old Man, who showed us many 
Civilities, and endeavoured also to dissuade us ; there were others who 
represented the Thing as mighty easy ; but we perceived plainly, that they 
expected, that after wo had bargain’d with them to be our Guides, we should 
soon tire, and that they should earn their Money with little Trouble. However 
our Curiosity got the better of these Discouragements, and relying on our 
Strength and Resolution, wo determined to attempt climbing the Mountain. 
Wo took with us sevoral Peasants, some to be our Guides, and others to carry 
Wine and Provisions. These people were so much persuaded that we should 
never bo able to go through with our Task, that they took with them Candles 
and Instruments to strike Fire, in case wo should be overcome with Fatigue, 
and be obliged to spend the Night on the Mountain. In order to prevent 
those amongst us who were the most in wind, from fatiguing the rest, by 
pushing on too fast, wo mado the following Rules : That no one should go 
out of his Rank ; That ho who led tho way should go a slow and e\en Pace ; 
Thai who ever found himself fatigued, or out of Breath, might call for a 
Halt; And lastly, that when ever we found a Spring wo should drink some 
of our Wine, mixed with Water, and fill up the Potties, wo Jnd emptied, with 
Water, to serve us at other Halts where we should hml none. These 
Precautions were so useful to us, that, perhaps, had we not ohser\cd them, 
the Peasants would not have been deceived in their Conjectures. 

We set out about Noon, the 22d of Jvvc, and crossed the A rre over a 
wooden bridge. Most Maps place the Gfacieres on the same side with Chtnimtflui/, 
but this is a Mistake. Wo wero quickly at the Foot of the Mountain, and 
began to ascend by a very steep Path through a Wood of Firs and Larche 
Trees. Wo made many ifalts to refresh ourselves, and take breath, but we 
kept on at a good Rate. After we had passed the Wood, we came to a kind 
of Meadow, full of large Stones, and Pieces of Rocks, that were broke off, and 
fallen down from tho Mountain; tho Ascent was so steep that wo were obliged 
sometimes to cling to them with our Hands, and make use of Sticks, it h 
sharp Irons at the Find, to support ourselves. Our Road lay slant Ways, and 
we had several Places to cross where the A ra I a nr hr* of Snow were fallen, and 
had mado terrible Havock ; there was nothing to be seen but Trees torn up 
by the Roots, and large Stones, which scorned to lie without any support ; 
every step wo set, the Ground gave way, the Snow which was mixed with it 
made us slip, and had it not been for our Staffs, and our Hands, we must 
many times have gone down the Precipice. Wc had an uninterrupted View 
quite to tho Bottom of the Mountain, and the Steepness of the Descent, join’d 
to tho Height whore we were, made a View terrible enough to make most 
People’s Heads turn. In short, after climbing with great Labour for four 
Hours and three Quarters, we got to the Top of tho Mountain, from whence 
wo had tho Pleasure of beholding Objects of an extraordinary Nature. Wc 
were on the Top of a Mountain, which, as well as we could judge, was at 
least twico as high as Mount Nttfne, from thence we had a full View of the 
Glw'km. T own to you that 1 am extremely at a Loss how to give a right 
Idea of it; as T know no one thing which I have ever seen that lias the least 
Resemblance to it. 

The Description which Travellers give of the Seas of Grecnhnnl seems to 
come tho noarost to it. You must imagine your Lake put in Agitation by a 
strong Wind, and frozen all at once, perhaps even that would not produce the 
same Appearance. 

Our Curiosity did not stop hero, wo wero resolved to go down upon tho 
Ice ; we had about four hundred Yards to go down, tho Descent was ex- 
cessively steep, and all of a dry crumbling Earth, mixt with Gravel, and little 
loose Stones, which afforded us no firm footing ; so that wo went down partly 

1 There was no Prior at that time. Windham doubtless supposed that there must be 
a Prior because there was a Priory. 
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falling, and partly sliding on our Hands and Knees. At length we got upon 
the lee, where our Difficulty ceased, for that was extremely rough, and alfordod 
us good footing ^ we found in it an infinito number of Uravks, some we could 
step over, others were several Feet wide. These Cracks were so deep, that 
we could not oven see to the Bottom ; those who go in search of Crystal are 
often lost in them, but their Bodies are generally found in them after some 
Days, perfectly well preserved. All our Guidos assured us, that these Cracks 
change continually, and that the whole If fact ere has a kind of Motion. In 
going up the Mountain we often heard something liko a Clap of Thunder, 
which, as we t *wcrc informed by our Guides, was caused by fresh Cracks then 
making ; but as there were none made while wo wero upon tho feo, wo could 
not determine whether it was that, or Aralanehes of Snows, or perhaps Hocks 
falling ; though since Travellers observe, that in Greenland the Ice cracks with 
a Noise that resembles Thunder, it might very well be what our Guides told 
us. As in all Countries of Ignorance People are extremely superstitious, they 
told us many strange Stories of Witches, &c. who came to play their pranks 
upon the G/arieres, and dance to tho Sound of Instruments. We should have 
been surprised if we had not been entertained in these Parts, with some such 
idle Legends. The Hovqvelins go in Herds often to tho Number of fifteen or 
sixteen upon the Jee, wo saw none of them ; there were some Chamois which 
wo shot at, but at too great a Distance to do any Execution. 

Having remained about half an Hour upon tho Glaciere . and haring drank 
there in Ceremony Admiral Vernon’s Health, and Success to tho British Arms, 
we climb’d to the Summit, from whence wo came, with incredihlo Difficulty, 
the Earth giving way at every step wc set. From thence, having rested our- 
selves a few Minutes, we began to descend, and arrived at Chauunnnj just 
about Sun-sot, to the great Astonishment of all tho People of the Place, and 
even of our Guides, who owned to us they thought wo should not have gone 
through with our Undertaking.” 

Windham wont away from Geneva in August, 1742, and on the 
20tli of that month a company of (Jcncve.se, whose curiosity had been 
raised by reading the account that he had written, started for 
Chamonix, stimulated by bis remarks that “ Barometers to measure 
the Height of the Mountains, portable Thermometers, and a Quadrant 
to take Heights with, would be useful, if there were a Mathematician 
in Company,” and that “one who understood Drawing might find 
wherewithal to imploy himself, either on the Hoad, or in the Place 
itself; in short a Man of Genius might do many tilings which we 
have not done.” They travelled from Geneva to Sallanches in one 
day, ami on the morrow arrived at Chamonix. The next day was 
occupied in going to the Montan vert, and oil the following morning 
they returned to Geneva. This party of Genevese was under the 
leading or direction of a certain Peter Martel, who wrote an account 
of the journey, which was published in London in 1744. 1 A facsimile, 
on a reduced scale, of this rare pamphlet) is given overleaf. 

Mr. Peter Martel termed himself ‘ Engineer, * and at the end of 
his pamphlet lie stated that lie made and sold Pocket and other 
Thermometers, and until a few r years ago this seemed to be all that 
was know’ll about him in England. His pamphlet contains Windham’s 
account of his proceedings (in the form of a letter to a friend), and 
Martel’s account of his own journey, in the form of a letter to 
Windham ; and it is expressly stated that lnitli letters were translated 

l It will he noticed that on the title-page it is said ‘As laid before the Royal Society,’ 
hut it does not .appear that the Society printed the communication. 
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from the French. No French version was, however, known until 
Mona. Theophile Dufour published one in the Echo dcs Alpes in 
1879, 1 prefaced by various well -authenticated details. relating to the 
persons in question. M. Dufour makes it clear that Mr. Windham 
published nothing. He wrote a letter, giving an account of his pro- 
ceedings, to Jaques- Antoine Arlaud, a portrait -painter living in 
Geneva, at the desire of the latter. Arlaud allowed the letter to he 
circulated, and the original, or a copy of it, was seen by Martel. 
Peter Martel's letter to Windham was also circulated in manuscript 
at Geneva, and both letters were seen by Mons. Haul acre (who is 
termed by l)c Saussure ‘savant Bibliothecaire de notre ville’). This 
gentleman was in the habit of writing to the papers, and, in May 
and June, 1743, he sent two letters to the Journal helvUique of 
Neuchatel, the first of which commenced thus : — 

“Sir---You have hoard that one has seen at Geneva, in the last year or 
two, some manuscript accounts of different travellers who have had the 
curiosity to go to examine, in Faucigny, the part of the Alps that is called 
the yfuciertx. . . You ask me to copy the two different accounts which have 
appeared in our town. There would he a good deal to copy ; T am rathe r 
lazy and I have no secretary at my disposal. You will ho content then, if 
you please, with a sort of resume of these two manuscripts. I shall try to 
melt the wholo down, and to send you the essence.” 

Such was the manner in which the public first became informed 
of these two journeys. The melted or boiled-down version of the 
lazy Haul acre was the only account published in French until the 
appearance of M. Theophile Dufour’s pamphlet in 1879. In this he 
gives the entire contents of Windham and Martel’s two accounts, 
printed from one of the MS. copies that were in circulation at 
Geneva in the time of Baulacre, which has been discovered at Paris, 
in the Library of the Institute. 

Researches by M. Dufour have elicited facts relating to Peter 
Martel. It appears that lie was born in 1701 or 1702, and was the 
son of a French refugee, a shoemaker, who settled at Geneva at the 
beginning of the 18th century. Two references to the son have been 
discovered in the Reg. du Gonseil of Geneva, both of which are to 
his credit ; 2 and it has also been found out, from documents which 
are in existence at Geneva, that he ultimately went to Jamaica and 
died there in 1761. 

If the manuscript versions of Windham and Martel’s relations 
which have been printed by M. Dufour wore exact transcripts of the 
original letters, the English translations (of 1744) arc very free 

1 WILLIAM WINDIIAM ET PIERRE MARTEL. Relations dc lours deux voyages 
aux Glaciers de Chamonix (1741-1742). Texte original Franyais public pour la premifcre 
fois avec une introduction el des notes par Theophile Dufour, President de la Corn* de 
justice de Gen6\e, Dirccteur des Archives de l’Etat. Geneva, 1870. 

2 At Feb. 10, 1723, there is this entry. “ Gratification a Martel , pour m machine.— 
Monsieur le sindio de la garde a fait voir au Conseil un planisf&re, avec un bord 
d’environ demi-pied de hauteur, rempli de nombre de corcles et de machines qui 
reprtfsentent le mouveinent des planfctos, selon les diff6rens systtones do Ptolemtfe et de 
Copernic, compost, par un jeune honnne iiommd Martel, fils d’un cordonnier, qui a 
bcaueoup de talent pour le dessein et pour la niccaniquo, dont il a fait present ii la 
Bibliothfcque. Sur quoi 6tant opin6, l’avis a 6t6 de lui taire une gratification de dix 
louis d’or pour l’encourager.” 
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translations. The deviations from the French are frequent, and there 
are additions and omissions. These differences are not of a nature 
to be attributed to printers’ ‘devils,’ or compositors. Although very 
numerous, they are of little importance so far as facts are concerned. 

The principal interest of the two narratives lies in the information 
they afford about the condition of Chamonix and the Chainoniards a 
century and a half ago. ft appears that at that time, although it 
was customary for visitors to do little more than inspect the ends of 
the glaciers, there 'were already Guides and Porters, 'liiere was a 
prevalent rumour that the glaciers were increasing. Windham says 
lie was told by his Guides “ that in the time of their Fathers the 
Glacicre ” (that is the Mer de Glace) “was but small,’ and that there 
was even a Passage thro’ these Valleys, by which they could go into 
the Val (V Aosta in six hours.” Put throughout the whole of his 
account there is no mention of Mont Plane, ami an omission so 
strange makes one conjecture that it must have been invisible during 
his stay. Peter Martel, however, mentions Mont Plane four times. 
In the English pamphlet, at p. lt», he refers to “the Mountain 
called Mont Ulan a " ; on pp. 17 and 19 he calls it “ the Mont Jilctna ” ; 
and upon p. 22 he says “ Mont Blanc , which is supposed to be the 
Heighest in all the Glacicrcs , and perhaps of all the Alps. Many 
Persons of the Country who have travelled assured me, that they had 
seen it from Dijon , and others from Langrcs , which is Kir) Miles 
distance.” 

T have been unable to learn that the name Mont Plane has been 
printed at an earlier date. It would seem therefore, under any 
circumstances, that it came into use somewhere about the time of 
Martel's visit. Possibly, it was invented to satisfy inquisitive visitors 
demanding ‘what do you call this?’ and ‘what do you call that?’ 
Some of the Aiguilles had been christened already. The Pru, the 
Charmoz (Charmeaux), the Plaiticre (PI ait eric), and Mont Mallet 
(Mallay) were established names in 1742; and I imagine that, perhaps, 
when Martel pursued his inquiries, and pointing to the great snowy 
dome demanded ‘and what do you call that?’ the Chamoniards 
replied simply, “Oh! we call that the white mountain,” without 
intending him to suppose that this was an established appellation. 
Down went Mont Plane in his notes, and the name has stuck to 
the mountain ever since. 

However this may be, Martel was the first to use the name on a 
map. 1 The shoemaker's son had the honour to introduce Mont Plane 
to the world, and the fame of the Great White Mountain soon spread 
abroad. 

1 M. Andre Perrin says in his Histoi re (at p. C) that Bourrit was the first to give the 
name Mont Blanc on. a J map (the map in his A uurelle Description (lets ( ilacieres ct (iluciers 
de Sa voi/e, published in 1785). This is incorrect. Martel grave it forty-one years earlier 
on the Map (Plate II) that accompanies his pamphlet. 
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THE (U.AClbllKS BECOME FAMOUS — HORACE BENEDICT DE SAUSSURE — 
WONDERFUL EFFECT OF FAITH — DE SAUSSURF.’S REWARD — FIRST 
ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND MONT BLANC — THE NATIVES COMPLAIN OF 
TOO MUCH HEAT — MARC BOURR1T TRIES THE ST. OERVAIS S: )E 
— SOME* OF HIS PEOPLE GET TO THE FOOT OF THE BOSSES DU 

DROMADAIRE IOINT EXPEDITION OF BOIJRR1T AND DE SAUSSURE 

—A RACE FOR THE SUMMIT DECIDED IN FAVOUR OF CHAMONIX. 

Chamonix speedily Benefited from the publicity which was given to 
it by the circulation of Windham and Martel’s letters. It soon 
became the fashion to visit the Glaclrrcs. 

Amongst those who went there was a young man named Horace 
Benedict de Saussure. He belonged to an old Swiss family, 1 
settled a few miles from Geneva, at a place called (Jentliod. When- 
ever he walked abroad, the Great White Mountain must have caught 
his eye, on the opposite side of the lake. l)e Saussure was a man 
of studious habits, and at the early age of twenty -two became 
Professor of Philosophy at the Academy of Geneva. “As for 1110 ,” 
he says in his Trawls , 2 “T had from my infancy a most decided 
passion for mountains. In 1700, I went alone and on foot to visit 
the Glaciers of Chamonix. I returned again the next season, and 
since then I have not allowed a year to pass without making journeys 
amongst mountains for the sake of study.” 

He said that so early as 1700 and 1701 he had it proclaimed in 
the three parishes of the valley of Chamonix that lie would give a 
considerable reward to anyone who should discover a practicable way 

1 Horace Benedict de Saussure was born in 1740. The I)e Saussures trace their 
descent from Mongin de Savssvre, Escuyer, Seigneur de Dompmartin and de Monteiil 
sous la ville d’Amancc cn Lorraine, who in 1475 was attached to the Court of Rent 4 , 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem. His son, Antoine de Saussure, succeeded to his offices 
and dignities; hut in 1551 became Protestant, was imprisoned and deprived of his 
possessions, and retired to Metz in 1552. He was ejected from Met/., and then went 
with his family of twelve children successively to Strasburg, Neurh&tel, and Geneva, 
and finally settled at Lausanne in 1550. He died in 1509. Horace Benedict de Saussure 
was the only son of an only son, and was eighth in a direct line from Mongin de Savssvre. 
I take these facts from a family tree, communicated to me b> Mons. F. Ilenri I., de 
Saussure, grandson of Horace Benedict de Saussure. 

* Voyages dojis les Alpes , 4 vols. 4to, Neuchatel. 
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to tlio top of the Great White Mountain, and that lie would even 
pay for their time if their attempts were unsuccessful. 1 It does not 
aj)pear, from aught we know, that anyone even contemplated the 
ascent of Mont Blanc before this reward was offered ; or that any of 
the peaks of Mont Blanc had been ascended at that time, or that 
the Chamoniards in general were entitled to be considered mountain- 
eers ; though long before the visit of Windham they were acquainted 
with some of the peculiarities of glaciers, as they well might be, 
inasmuch as the glaciers come almost to their doors. * From the 
following passage, taken from the Life of Jean d’Arathon d’Alex, 
published at Lyons in 1707, it is obvious they knew that glaciers 
sometimes advance and sometimes retreat. 

“The inhabitants of a parish called Chainounix shewed in a remarkable 
manner the confidence they put in the blessing of their Bishop. Charnounix 
is upon tho frontiers of the Valais, having great mountains laden with snow 
and ice, in summer as well as in winter ; their height seems to carry their 
tops to the skies, and they rise almost as far as the sight can reach ; and the 
snow and ice, continually inclining downwards, threaten to ruik the surrounding 
localities. As often as tho Bishop visited this region, tho people begged him 
to exorcize and to bless these icy mountains. About five yea^s before his 
death 2 they sent a deputation to beg him to come once more, offering to pay 
his expenses, and assuring him that since his last visit tho ylaciem had 
retreated more than eighty paces. Tho Bishop, delighted at their faith, 
replied, ‘Yes, my good friends, I will come to add my prayers to yours.’ 
He went. . . I have a declaration,” says the writer, “made on oath by the 
most notable persons of those parts, in which it is sw r orn that since this 
benediction by Jean d’Arathon, the fuderes have retreated, to such an extent 
that they are now an eighth of a league from the places where they were 
formerly.” 3 

They knew also that persons lost upon and swallowed up by glaciers 
might be exhumed in the course of time, in the natural order of 
things. Windham says that when he got upon the ice (of the Mer 
de Glace) he found an infinite number of cracks (crevasses). “These 
Cracks were so deep that we could not even see to the Bottom ; those 
who go in search of Crystal are often lost in them, but their Bodies 
are generally found again after some days, perfectly well preserved. 
All our Guides assured us, that these Cracks change continually, and 
that the whole Glacier e has a kind of Motion.” 

This passage from Windham shews that earlier than his time 
there wore some who ventured upon, or higher than the glaciers, and 
were more or less mountaineers. The majority of the Chamoniards, 
however, do not appear to have been very advanced in mountain-craft ; 
for, when Windham proposed to go to the Mon tan vert, “the greatest 

1 "Lorsque j’Gcrivois le diacours piuliminaire et la premi&re partie de cct ouvrage, 
j’euvisageois la cime du Mont-Blane comme absolument inaccessible. Dans mes prcniidres 
courses k Chainouni, cn 1760 & 1761, j’avois fait publier dans toutes les paroisses de 
la vall6e, que je domierois unc recompense ossez considerable & ceux qui trouveroient 
une route praticablc pour y parvenir. J’avois m6me promis de payer les jourmies de 
ceux qui feroient des tentatives infructueuses.” De Saussure, § 1102. 

2 Jean d’Arathon d’Alex was Bishop of Geneva from 1660 to 1695, and died in the 
latter year. 

3 Quoted from Oseillatims deg qv&tre grand 8 Glacier 8 de la Vallce de Chamonix , 
par Venance Payot, Genfeve, 1879. 
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Part of tliern represented tlio Tiling as very difficult and laborious ; 1 
they told us that no-body ever went there but those whose Business 
it was to search for Crystal, or to shoot Bouquetins and Chamois” 
ami this although there was a path. Therefore, one can hardly wonder 



ON THK MKR DE GLACE. 


that J)e Saussure’s offer did not produce immediate results. A few 
feeble attempts were made, which gave no promise of ultimate success. 2 
It was not indeed until 1775, fifteen years after the reward was 
offered, that four peasants 3 made what may be called the first serious 
attempt to ascend the mountain. They commenced by scaling the 
long buttress which is called the Montague de la Cote, and got some 

1 “We started at seven for the Mcr de Glace— one of the ‘lions' of Chamouni. 
Having been told the night before that the road was ier\ dangerous.” Albert Smith, 
in The Story of Mont Blanc, speaking of 1838. 

2 De Saussurc says (§ 1102) “ I'ierre Simon essaya line fois du cote du Tamil, une autre 
fois du cote du glacier des Buissons” (Bossons). The years in which these attempts 
were marie are not stated. “The side of the Tamil ” probably meant by way of the 
Glacier du (leant or du Tamil. Bourrit said in 1785 that the guides thought it would 
not be impossible to ascend Mont Blanc by way of the Glacier du Tamil, if a sleeping*place 
could he found. A' ouvelle Description des Glacieres et Glaciers de Saooye , par M. Bourrit, 
Genfcve, 1785. 

3 Their names have been preserved by BourriL They were Michel I’accard and his 
brother Francois, Victor Tissai, and ‘ the son of tne respectable Couteran.* 
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distance up the glacier above — how high is not known. They seem 
to have been discouraged by finding that they could not go up and 
down again in one day , and they deemed it indispensable to make 
the ascent in a single day, considering that it was too hazardous to 
pass a night amid the snows. The peasants of Chamonix, at that 
time, were indeed almost entirely unacquainted witli the snows and 
glaciers of the upper regions, although they had for a number of 
years conducted visitors over the lower portions of the Mer de Glace, 
and perhaps over some other of the glaciers. 1 * 

Eight years elapsed before there was another attempt, and then 
(in 1783) three others 2 tried the same way; and, in order to have 
as much time as possible, passed a night on the top of the Montagne 
de la (kite. At daybreak they took to the glacier, and reached a 
considerable elevation, but when they were at their highest point 
the strongest and most vigorous of the three was seized with an 
overpowering desire to go to sleep, and begged the others to go on 
without him. Hut they would neither do that nor let him go to 
sleep, and in the end they gave up the enterprise &nd came down 
to Chamonix. The great heat which occurs upon glaciers in line 
weather seems to have surprised these peasants, and they seem also 
to have been influenced by the superstition, which still prevails in 
many parts of the Alps, that it is fatal to give way to sleep when 
at great elevations. In this case it appeared that they apprehended 
their companion would be killed by sunstroke. De Saussure said 
after this attempt in 1783, “from the information they gave, I 
regarded success quite impossible ; and that also was the opinion of 
the best men in Chamonix.” He remarked that even if this sleepy 
episode had not stopped these fine fellows (ces braves gens) “it is 
very likely they would not have got to the top, for they had still a 
long way to go, and the heat was exceedingly trying, — an astonishing 
fact at such an elevation.” They made much of the heat when they 
returned, and Jorasse seriously told De Saussure that it was useless 
to carry provisions, and that if he went back again the same way 
he would only take a parasol and a bottle of smelling salts. “ When 

1 A long-winded account of this attempt is given in Bourrit’s Non veil? Description , 
which he says is a transcript of a relation supplied by one of the guides (‘ the son of the 
respectable Couteran’); and from this it appears that the party started at 11 p.m. on 
July 18, and, after walking for two hours and a half, wept to sleep at the foot of the 
Glacier de Taconnaz. At daybreak they commenced to ascend. the Montagne de la Cote, 
mounting at first on the Taconnaz side, and at the upper part turning over to the 
side facing Chamonix. They found a path on the Montagne de la Cote, and a number 
of goats and sheep, high up, sent to fatten on the mountain during the summer. 
At 8 a.m. they took to the glacier, which appeared to them to be about half a league 
across, and they occupied more than three hours in crossing it, on account of the 
detours which were constantly necessary to avoid crevasses. It is related that there 
was on their left a rock in the middle of the snow (the Grands Mulcts), and they 
stopped there to collect crystals. After that, the account becomes somewhat incoherent. 
No times are mentioned, except that they got back to Chamonix at 10 p.m. The cause 
of turning was that they became enveloped in clouds and feared to lose the way. 

It is still customary to send ♦sheep and goats to the Montagne de la Cote, and to 
leave them to themselves for weeks at a time. The fact that there was a path in I77f> 
shews that this must have been a known locality long before. The height they readied 
cannot be stated with any certainty. They were probably the first to get to the 
Grands Mulets. 

2 Jean-Marie Couttet, Lombard Meunier dit Jorasse and Joseph Carrier. 
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1 i)icture -to myself,” said the Professor, “this big and robust’ 
mountaineer ’scaling the snows, holding a little parasol in one hand 
and a bottle of smelling salts in the other, nothing gives me a better 
idea of the difficulty of this undertaking, and its absolute impossibility 
'to people who have neither the heads nor the limbs of a good 
Chamouni guide.” They came back, Bourrit says, with swollen lips 
and dilapidated skins. These are some of the trifles, mentioned 
incidentally, which shew that the Chamoniards at this period were quite 
unaccustomed to get to considerable elevations either on snow or roek ; 
for if they had been in the habit of doing so they would have been 
familiar with the fact that a considerable degree of heat is often 
experienced (in the sun) at great heights, and that it is by no means 
phenomenal to lose the skin of one’s nose, or to get. swollen lips. 

Shortly afterwards, at some unknown date, the Monsieur Bourrit 
(who has been already mentioned several times) endeavoured to follow 
in the steps of Couttet, 1 Jorasse,’ and Carrier. Monsieur Marc Bourrit 
was born in 1735. He was an artist, and Precentor of the Cathedral 
Church of Gen®a, who visited Chamonix and its surroundings some- 
what frequently, and wrote several books upon his excursions. His 
intentions were better than his execution ; and as a mountaineer he 
was not a success, though lie considered that he had taken an ’ 
important part in developing the guides of Chamonix. 1 At some 
unknown date in 1783 he arrived on the top of the Montague de la 
Cote, and after having passed the night in the open air, found him- 
self, at live o’clock in the morning, “in the region of snow and ice. 
It was everywhere cut up by horrible crevasses. . . I saw my 
companions opening up a way with their Mtons and hatchets, become 
all at once invisible, then reappear on pyramidal blocks; descend into 
labyrinths from which they could hardly escape, escalading walls 
forty feet high. . . When 1 was about to follow in their track, T 
saw a cloud growing round the summit of Mont Blanc, and descend- 
ing upon us. This sudden phenomenon alarmed me ; 1 called to my 
companions,” and he bolted down to Chamonix as hard as he could go. 

Somehow or other, M. Bourrit acquired the notion that an ascent 
might he more easily made by mounting from the side of the Glacier 
de Bionnassay, and then by following the ridge leading towards the 
summit from the Aiguille de Goflter through the D6me du Goftter, 
than by ascending from the valley of Chamonix ; and, learning that two 
Chasseurs had actually got to some height upon the Bionnassay side, 
he found them out and persuaded them to take him in tow. They 
started in September, 1784, but the weather was cold, Monsieur 
Bourrit could not stand it, and did not even reach the ridge; though 
two of his men did, and they followed it, they said, until they came 
to the foot of the two snowy humps, which are now called the 
Bosses du Dromadaire. Time ran short, and they came down, like 
all the rest, without having reached the summit. 

1 “Lcs uns sc sont formes d’oux memos on allant 6. la recherche du cristal et b la 
cliasse des chamois ; d’autres doivent leurs coimoissances h M. de Saussure et ii moi ; 
non seulement nous nous en sommes fait aocompagner sur la mer de glace et les 
sommites voisines, mais encore dans (les voyages lointains en Pi6mont, en 'Vallais, dans 
les montagnes de la Suisse et celles du Milanois.” 
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De Saussure heard of this, and,. with the concurrence of Bourrit, 
had a little hut built high up on the Bionnassay side, in order that 
they might start from a high level. In September, 1785, they went 
to it, and essayed to follow the route which had l>een struck out the 
year before. But he failed even to reach the ridge. His hut was 
too low down ; the attempt was made too late in the # year ; and they 
went back to Geneva without having accomplished any advance. 

This was the first occasion that De Saussure had set %ot oil the 
mountain, and his presence on the spot probably stimulated the 
natives. Moreover, he shewed that he was in earnest by giving 
instructions to have another hut constructed, considerably higher up. 
He was convinced that if the summit should ever be attained it 
would be from that direction. The peasants of Chamonix did not, 
however, all share this opinion. Some were in favour of the Bion- 
nassay side, and others espoused the valley route, and they took to 
betting on the subject. It was arranged that some of them should 
start from one side and some from the other, to see wly> would arrive 
first at the foot of the final peak. They started on June JO, 1786. 
Three came up from the back, and three others went vid the 
Montagne de la Cote, and these latter arrived at the rendezvous 
long before the others. There was still time to spare, and they 
attempted to complete the ascent by following the ridge, but found 
that the ridge was too much for them. Just below the Bosses du 
Dromadaire it becomes narrow and steep, and requires the use of the 
ice-axe, with which the peasants of Chamonix at that time were 
.scarcely acquainted ; and so they turned to come down, convinced 
that it was quite, ini possible to complete the ascent by that way. 
This brings us down *to the time when the first ascent of the Great 
White Mountain (le Grand Mont Blanc) was effected. 
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CHAPTER II T. • 

THK FIRST ASCENT OF THE CHEAT WHITE MOUNTAIN. 

JACQUES HALM AT DISCOVERS THK A M'l K.\ . PASSAGE AND NEARLY 
REACHES THE SUMMIT— DR. PACCARI) AND HALM AT MAKE THE 
FIRST ASCENT — I)E SAUSSURE HIVES INSTRUCTIONS TO LEVEL TIIE 
WAV — RECRIMINATIONS — WHO IS THIS 1)R. PACCAR I ) ? 

Along with the three who it has been mentioned ascended from the 
valley of Chamonix, there was a fourth, who .attached himself to the 
others almost against their will —a young man named .Jacques Ralmat. 
.Just before they started, he is said to have passed a couple of days 
in searching for a route upon Ids own account, and he was returning, 
with his clothes sticking to him half frozen, when he met the others 
ascending. They were unwilling tliat lie should accompany them. 
They wanted the reward, and so did hr. But he went with them, 
ami when the others turned hack, he lingered behind to look about, 
and they went on, it is said, and deserted him intentionally. 
“ Hal in at is lively,” remarked the others ironically, “ and will catch 
us up.” “ L found myself alone,” said he, “and was divided between 
a wish to rejoin them, and an ambition to attempt the ascent alone. 
1 was picpied at being left behind, and something told me that, this 
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time, I should succeed.” He decided on the latter course; descended 
on to a great snowy plain that is about 2(>00 feet below the summit 
(the Grand Plateau), and remounted by the exceedingly steep snow 
which is on the right of the engraving on p. 20, 1 digging out 
footsteps with the point of his baton, until high enough to see all 
the rest of the way clear to the top. “ It wasn't cither easy or 
amusing, f can tell you, to be hung up so to speak on one leg, with 
an abyss underneath, and obliged to fashion this sort <4 staircase, 
llut at last 1 got to the Rocher Rouge. 2 Oh ! I am there, 1 said. 
There was nothing further to hinder one — no more steps to make.” 
Night was approaching, there were clouds about, and he did not try 
to go to the top — less from fear of losing himself than from the 
conviction that lie would not be seen, and that no one would believe 
he had been there. He came down again the same way, but on 
arriving at the Grand Plateau was nearly blind. “The snow had 
so affected my eyes that I couldn’t see anything. 1 sat down, closed 
my eyes, and put my head between my hands. At tfie end of half 
an hour sight came back, but night hail come. I hadn’t taken two 
hundred steps when 1 felt with my bfiton that the snow was giving 
way under my feet. I was on the edge of the great crevasse which 
we had crossed in the morning by a snow- bridge. T sought for it 
and couldn’t find it. Something had to be done. I put my knapsack 
on the snow, tied my handkerchief round my face, and prepared to 
pass the night as well as T could. From the place where 1 was I 
saw the lights of Chamonix, 3 where my comrades were sitting cosily 
round the lire, or, it may be, were in their beds. Perhaps none of 
them gave a thought of me ; or, if he did, it would be only to say, 
when stirring up the embers or drawing the counterpane over the 
ears, ‘Just now that fool of a Jacques is beating his feet to keep 
them warm. , ’ , Next morning he returned alone to his village. 
“All was right at home. My wife gave me something to eat, 
though I was more sleepy than hungry. She wanted me to go to 
bed in my room, but I was afraid of being tormented by the flies ; 
so, shutting myself up in the barn, I laid down upon the hay, and 
slept twenty-four hours without waking.” 

Balmat, at this time, was twenty-four years old, and though so 
young had already made two attempts to ascend Mont Blanc. Once 
he had passed a night on the top of the Montague de la Cdte, and 
on the next day reached the Grand Plateau, (tlonr. He had now 
done a more notable thing, but still did not awake to find himself 
famous; for no one, not even his wife, knew the information he had 
gaiued. If he divulged it, he could not hope to profit. Hence, 
“ upon return to Chamonix, at first lie kept his discovery a secret. 
But as he understood that I)r. Paccard was thinking of making 
some attempts on the mountain he communicated his secret to him, 
and offered to act as his guide” to the summit. So says De Saussure 

i This is now termed the ' ancicn passage* (i.e. the old way). 

3 The Kocher Rouge is the great cliff seen in the engraving on p. 20. Its situation 
in relation to the summit will be understood by reference to the large engraving of 
Mont Blanc from the Brevent, facing p. 104. 

3 It is to be remarked, however, that Chamonix cannot be seen from the Grand Plateau. 
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in Vol. IV. of his Voyages. Paccard, the Village Doctor, was known 
to Cliamoniards as a mountaineering amateur, and in 1786 was about 
twenty-nine years of age. Though lie might he little service as a 
companion, he could he useful as a witness. Paccard agreed to go. 
Then three weeks of bad weather intervened ; hut at last, on August 
8, 1780, it seemed line enough to start. “ All our little matters 
having been arranged,” said Balmat, 1 “and good-bye said to our 
wives, we set out about live in the afternoon, one taking the right 
and the other the left bank of the River Arve, in order that no one 
should guess what we were about, and we rejoined each other at the 
village of La Cote.” They camped at the top of the Montagne de 
la Cote (the long buttress which is seen in the engraving on p. 25, 
extending from the valley towards the summit), about 5500 feet above 
Chamonix. So far there was no difficulty. “I slept like a top,” said 
Balmat, “ until about half-past one,” and then awoke the doctor. “ The 
sun arose cloudless, bright and shining, promising us a grand day.” 

The top of the Montague de la Cute abuts on the glaciers which 
extend continuously to the summit of Mont Plane. f Tlie Clacior de 
Taconnaz descends on its right and the C lacier des Bossons on its 
left, and at the place where they separate the ice is extremely fissured 
and difficult to traverse. Balmat made no fuss about this. “In a 
quarter of an hour,” said he, “we took to the Clavier de Taconnaz. 
The first steps of the doctor were rather unsteady, but seeing how I 
managed he gained confidence. We soon left the Crands Mulcts 
behind us. 2 1 pointed out the place where I had passed my first 
night. He made a significant grimace, and held his tongue for ten 
minutes, then said all at once, ‘ Do you think, Balmat, that we 
shall get to the top to-day?’ I promised nothing. For two hours 
more we continued to ascend in the same way. After the (Grand) 
Plateau, the wind rose, and grew higher and higher. At last, on 
arriving where the rocks which we called the Petit Millet 3 peep out, 
a violent gust carried away the doctor’s hat. I saw it scuttling 
away, while he looked after it with outstretched arms. 4 Oh ! Doctor,’ 
I said, ‘you will have to go into mourning; you'll see it no more. 
Tt’s off to Piedmont. Good-bye ! ’ 

“ I had hardly shut my mouth when there came such a squall as 
made us lie flat on our stomachs, and for ten minutes we couldn't 
get up again. The doctor was discouraged. As for me, just then J 
was thinking only about the shop-keeper who ought to be looking 
out for us, 4 and I stood up at the first opportunity, but the doctor 

1 The account that follows of the ascent w-ith Paccard is principally taken from the 
relation of it which w r as given by Balmat to Alexandre Dumas in 1832, forty-six years after 
the event. 

2 The Grands Mulets is the name given to the first little group of Aiguilles which appear 
through the ice, above the Montagne de la Cdtc. They are at the left-hand bottom corner 
of the engraving, Mont Blanc from the Brevent, facing p. 104. 

* Balmat disposes of the greater part of the ascent in half-a-dozen lines. The Petits 
Mulets (as the rocks to which he refers arc now termed) are a small patch only 350 feet 
below the summit, 000 feet above the top of the Rochers Rouges, and about 5300 feet above 
the Grands Mulets. 

4 Before leaving Chamonix, they had told a marchande de strop to look out for them, 
near the top of the mountain, at a certain time. 
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would only follow on all fours. In this fashion we came to a place 
where the village could he seen ; I got out my glass, ami twelve 
thousand feet helow in the valley made out our gossip, and a crowd of 
others looking at us through telescopes. Considerations of self-respect 
influenced the doctor to get on his legs, and the moment he was up 
they recognised us, he in his hig frock-coat and I in my regular dress. 
Down helow they waved their hats, and 1 replied with mine. 

“Paccard had used up his strength in getting on his legs, ami 
neither the*' encouragement we received nor that which I gave him 
made him continue upwards. After I had exhausted all my eloquence 
and saw that I was only losing time, T told him to keep in move- 
ment and as warm as possible. lie listened without hearing, and 
answered ‘Yes, yes,’ to get rid of me. He was suffering from the 
cold, and T myself was benumbed. I went off by myself, saying that 
I would come back to look for him. ‘ Yes, yes,’ lie replied. 1 
recommended him again not to keep still ; hut I had not gone thirty 
steps, when, on looking round, I saw that, instead of running about 
ami beating his* feet to keep them alive, he was sitting with his back 
to the wind. 

“From this time the way (lid not present any particular difficulty, 
but, as I got higher, the air became less and less fit to breathe. 
Every ten steps I was obliged to stop. It seemed «as if I had an 
empty chest ami no lungs, and the cold laid hold of me more and 
more. I went on, with face lowered, hut presently, not knowing 
where I was, raised my head and saw that at last I was on the 
summit of Mont Plane. Looking around, trembling lest T was 
mistaken, and should see some fresli aiguille or new point which I 
should not have strength to scale, the joints of my legs only seemed 
to hold together by the help of my trousers. But no ! no 1 I was 
at the end of my journey. I was where no one had ever been before. 
Then I turned towards Chamonix, waving my hat at the end of my 
baton, and saw through my glass that they answered me. 

“When this exciting moment was over, I thought of my poor 
doctor; and, descending to him as quickly as possible, called him by 
name — quite frightened not to hear him answer. At the end of a 
quarter of an hour I saw him from afar, round as a ball, not moving, 
notwithstanding the shouts which he certainly must have heard. I 
found him doubled up with his head between his knees, like a cat 
making itself into a muff. T slapped him on the shoulder, and lie 
mechanically raised his head. 1 told him that I had readied the 
summit of Mont Blanc, but that appeared to interest him very little, 
for he only answered by inquiring where he could lie down and go 
to sleep. I told him that he had come on purpose to go to the top 
of the mountain, and that he must go there. I shook him, took him 
by the shoulders, and made him go a few steps; but he appeared 
stupefied, and as if it were all the same whether he went one way 
or another, either up or down. However, the exercise I compelled 
him to take restored his circulation somewhat, and he asked if I. 
hadn’t by chance another pair of gloves in my pocket like those 
which wore on my hands. They were of hareskin and had been made 
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expressly for the occasion, without divisions between the lingers. In a 
similar situation, I would have refused both to my brother, but 1 gave 
him one . Soon after six we were on the summit of Mont lllane. 


“Seven o'clock came; there were only two hours and a half more 
of daylight ; it was time to be oil’. I caught Paccard again under 
the arm, waved my hat as a last signal to those below, and we 
began to go down. There was no track to direct us except the little 
holes which had been made with the points of our iron-shod batons. 
Paccard was no better than a child, without will or energy, whom I 
guided over the good bits and carried over the bad ones. Night 
began to 'dose in when we crossed the big crevasse, and caught us 
below the Grand Plateau. Paccard stopped every moment, declaring 
that ho could go no farther, and I was obliged to compel him to go 
forward, not by persuasion but by force. At eleven o'clock we got 
out of the ice- world, and set foot on term firma .” 

They had now got back to the top of the Montague de la Cute. 
Hal mat remarked here that the doctor made no use of his hands, and 
found that he had lost sensation in them. “ I drew oil’ his gloves ; 
his hands were white, and as if dead.” One of Balmat’s own hands 
was in a similar state. 

“T told him that there were three frost-bitten hands between the 
two of us, but lie only wanted to lie down and go to sleep, though he 
told me to rub my hand with snow. The remedy wasn't far off. I 
commenced on him, and finished on myself. Presently the blood came 
back, and with it warmth, but with the most exquisite pain. . . T 
rolled up my doll in the rug, put him under shelter of a rock, we ate 
a hit, drank a drop, pressed one against the other as close as we 
could, and went to sleep.” 

Next morning the doctor was snow-blind, and was led down 
holding oil to a strap of his guide's knapsack ; and Hal mat said that 
he himself was unrecognisable, 4 “I had red eyes, a black face, and 
blue ears.” Four days afterwards lie left for Geneva to announce his 
success. 

Hut before Balmat and Paccard came back, a special messenger was 
already on his way to Geneva, sent by a sharp innkeeper, who hoped 
to secure the patronage of De Saussure. The reply which came from 
the Professor is an interesting document. It commenced thus : 

“I am very much obliged to you, my dear Jean -Pierre, for sending an 
express to inform me of the happy result of Dr. Paccard’s expedition. I was 
so delighted at the news that I gave two new crowns to tho messenger. . . 

“Now, I am going to tell you something that you must keep a profound 
soerct, and this is that I myself wish to try tho same route ; not that I Hatter 
myself I shall get to tho top, for 1 have neither the youth nor the agility of 
Monsieur tho Doctor ; but I may get, anyhow, to a considerable elevation, and 
make there some observations and experiments which will bo very important to 
mo. Now, as it appears that it is very troublesome to get across the glacier 
which is above tho Montague do la Cote, I wish you to send at once five or 
six men to level tho way, so far as such a tiling is possible. You will give them 
good wages. . . You can put at their head this .Jacques Halmat, who mado 
the journey with Monsieur Paccard, and give him higher pay. ” 
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And then, after various other directions, conies this curious passage. 
“ llut, in all this, I expressly forbid you to mention my name : say 
that all this has been ordered by an Italian nobleman, who does not 
wish to he known. I have the strongest reasons for wanting not to 
he talked about, and that no one shall know I have got this idea 
in my head.” What these reasons were we do not know. He came 
to Chamonix a week after writing the letter, 1 hut had weather set 
in, ami another year passed before De Saussure stood on the summit 
of Mont Bhnic. On August 1, 1787, lie set out with seventeen men 
led by Jacques Balmat, and passed the first night on the top of the 
Montague de la Cote, the next under tent near the edge of the 
Grand Plateau, and upon August 3, at 11 a.m., “1 enjoyed,” lie 
said, “ the pleasure of the accomplishment of the project which I 
had planned twenty-seven years before, namely, upon my first journey 
to Chamonix in 1700 — a project which I had often abandoned and 
taken up again, which was a constant matter of care and anxiety 
to my family.” 

In the book by M. de Saussure a plate of Mont Blanc is given, 
with his track marked thereon ; and, although this plate inaccura ely 
represents the mountain, one can tell from it where he went, and 
the route that was iirst of all discovered by Balmat, which was 
subsequently followed by Balmat and Paeeard. 2 The opinion of J)e 
Saussure (printed nine years after his ascent) was that this route 
was “very certainly the only one by which the summit could be 
gained.” In this he was mistaken the mountain has, since then, 
been ascended from half-a-dozen different directions. But the 2*011 to 
taken on the first ascent is the most direct of all, and, in some 
respects, is the most natural one. 3 

An episode relating to Jacques Balmat remains to be mentioned, 
which appears to have been overlooked or ignored by writers on Mont 
Blanc. In the number of the Journal dr, Laimtnnr for February 24, 
1787, an anonymous article appeared questioning the accuracy of the 
account of the ascent which was generally received. It claimed that 
Paccard had dixrorcred the route which was followed ; it stated that 
he had ‘selected* Jacques Balmat to accompany him, and had done 
so merely because the other guides were away and he was the only 
one unoccupied ; and that he was selected not as a guide but as a 
workman. “2/c was guided,” said this anonymous communication, 

1 The original letter from De Saussure was recently, and I suppose is still, in existence. 

It was given by Alons. Edward Tairraz to the late Air. Albert Smith. The letter to l)c 
Saussure, advising him that Alont Diane had been ascended, was written by Jean Pierre 
Tairraz, who kept a little inn at Chamonix. 

- The engraving on p. 25 is a reproduction of this plate. 

3 The first route lias been improved 1111011 , and to some extent has been superseded. 
The usual course is to proceed from Chamonix (8445 feet) to the Pierre Pointue ((1723). 
So far there is a mule path. From the Pierre Pointue to the spot called Pierre l’Eehellc 
(71)10), at the edge of the right bank of the Glacier des Bossons, there is a rough path. 
The Glacier des Bossons is- then crossed to the rocks called the Grands Alulets (10,113), 
and there the original route is taken up, and followed so far as the Grand Plateau 
(about 12,000). Bal mat’s route is then departed from, and there are two ways, which 
are used about equally -one by the ridge of the Bosses, and the other by what is termed 
‘the Corridor * — a steep bank of glacier leading from a break in the Mont Alaudit ridge 
down to the Grand Plateau. Those who ascend by the latter way take up Balmat’s 
route again upon reaching the top of the Kuchers Rouges. 
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“ami encouraged by M. Paccard. Paccard pressed him to go on 
when he wanted to turn hack, llal mat was useful to him, doubtless, 
hut not in attaining the summit. . . Hal mat did not get there the 
first — M. Paccard has certificates which prove this” — and he “was 
not unrewarded, for the Doctor gave him money.” 

M. Hourrit took up his pen in defence of the Chamonix guide, 
and sent a letter to the Journal de Lausanne , which appeared in 
its numbers for March 10 and 17, 1787. He contradicted point-blank 
some of tluf above statements, and challenged the production of the 
certificates. “If M. Paccard rewarded Hal mat,” said llourrit, “it must 
have been after the publication of my letter; for I know that he 
offered him a crown, and that Hal mat refused it.” This caused the 
publication in the Journal de Lausanne for May 12, 1787, of two 
declarations (purporting to be signed by Halmat), which were prefaced 
by the following editorial remarks. “ Our impartiality led us to insert, 
in our 1.3th, 15th, and lOtli numbers, the complaints of Dr. Paccard 1 
and M. llourrit. . . We admit to-day the following certificates, 
which we do not feel able to refuse to insert. Hut we will say now, 
to those interested in this dispute, that the scheme of our paper udl 
not allow us to occupy the attention of our readers any longer on 
such matters, which, perhaps, are not generally interesting.” Then 
follow the declarations. 

“1 the undersigned Jacques, son of J. T. Halmat, of Pelerins, Commune of 
Chamonix, declare to all those it may concern, that I offered my services to 
Doctor M. Paccard, ha\ ing learned that he wished to make a new attempt 
on Mont Blanc, in continuation of those which ,he had already marie, and 
knowing that liis own guide was away. 

“ As ho proposed to go hv the side of the Montague do la Cote, which wo 
thought was an impracticable route, 1 had doubts as to the success of tho 
enterprise ; hut lie told mo that ho had examined this direction, for tho spaeo 
of three years, with his telescope. 

“ 1 declare that except fur the steady manner in which lie proceeded we 
should never have succeeded ; that he continually encouraged me ; that he 
shared my labour, and sometimes himself carried a portion of tho things he 
had given me to carry ; that when I wanted to come down, as T had promised, 
to ho of assistance to my wife and a child who was ill (this latter died on 
the 8th of August), ho regarded my representations as excuses, 

“He would not follow tho route which we had taken on our last attempt, 
hut kept straight on to the middle of the plain which is above tho Glacier 
des Bossons. He himself traced lbr me his new route, by going before me, 
up a steep slope, which is at tho foot of the great Mont Blanc. As he had 
always said that we should sleep out on the mountain, he niado mo look for 
a camping-place, as soon as wo got to tho top of this slope, whilst ho ascended 
to examino the rocks. Not finding any, he determined to ascend the same 
evening to the summit, tho object we were in pursuit of. He called to me, 
and I followed. At the same moment, I saw something dark pass above me 
—it was his hat, which tho wind carried away with such velocity that wo saw 
it no more. 

‘ The Doctor continued to ascend nimbly. We came to a little rock, behind 
which I sheltered myself from the wind, whilst he examined it, and made 
collections. Wo were near tho top of tho mountain. I bore away to tho left 
to avoid a snow slope, which Mons. Paccard courageously scaled to get straight 
to the summit of Mont Blanc. The detour 1 made delayed me somewhat, and 
I wa 3 obliged to run, to bo nearly as soon as he was on tho aforesaid spot. 

1 lienee it appears that the anonymous article was written by Dr. Paccard. 
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“Ho mndo experiments thorc, and observations, which ho wrote down. 
Ho loft a mark there, and we then came down at once, quickly, following our 
track, and looking for it in turn. Wo arrived on the top of the Montugno 
do la (JAtc, where Mons. Paccard slept, on the sido exposed to the* glacier. 

“He fed me, ho paid mo, and handed over money which had been given 
to him to transmit. Jn witnoss of which I sign this at the IJourg of Chamonix, 
this 18th of October, 1786, in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 

“Jacques Balmat. 

‘Counter -signed by Joseph Pot and Joseph Marie Crussa, f the requisite 
witnesses, called expressly.” 

Second Testimony of the aforesaid J. Balmat. 

“I, the undersigned, certify having received of Dr. Paccard a now crown 
on the part of the Baron de Gersdorf, on August 10, 1786, at the same time 

“ m y w ^ rc * Jacques Balmat. 

“Chamonix, 2. r ith of March, 1787.” 

It must be taken for granted that Balmat actually signed these 
documents, but the question arises, did he know wl^it lie was sign- 
ing? Their obvious aim is the glorification of Paccard. Prom first 
to last it is Paccard who said this or did that. The merit of having 
pointed out and led the way, and the honour of first reaching the 
summit, are declared to be his. It is Paccard who helps and en- 
courages Balmat, not Balmat who assists the doctor. If one believes 
Balmat, the village doctor cut a sorry figure on Mont Blanc. If 
one credits Paccard, the part taken by Balmat was quite subordinate. 
Tlfough these curious documents may have answered their purpose 
at the time of publication, posterity has not estimated Paccard so 
highly as he might have wished. A monument has been raised in 
Chamonix to Balmat, and another to l)e Saussure. Whilst their 
names arc remembered with gratitude, that of the village doctor is 
wellnigh forgotten; and, if one were to make inquiries about him, 
it is more than likely that the answer would be, “ Who is this 
Doctor Paccard?” 1 

1 Dr, Paccard continued to live at Chamonix for many years, and is referred to in 
several of the accounts of early ascents of Mont Wane. At the conclusion of the 
famous interview between Alexandre Dumas and balmat in 1832 the former enquired : 

44 ‘Et le doctcur Paccard, est-il restii aveugleY* 

4 Ah ! oui, aveugle ! il est mort il y a onze mois, h, Page de soixante-divneuf ans, et 
il lisait encore sans scs lunettes. Seulement il avait les yeux diublcment rouges.’ 

4 Des suites (le son ascension?’ 

‘Oh ! quo non !’ 

4 Kt de quoi alors?’ 

‘Le bonhomme levait nn peu le condo.’” 

It will he seen from the above extract that l)r. Paccard is said to ha\e died in 1831, 
aged 79. There is, however, a slip of paper pasted on to the fly-leaf at the beginning 
of the “Uegistrc No. 10 des Ascensions au Mont Wane,” which is kept in the bureau 
des Guides at Chamonix, upon which there is written- 

44 D6e6s. 

L’an 1827 le 21 Mai h, deux heures apr&s midi est decide ag<S de soixanto-div ans, 
muni des sacrements et le surlendemain a etc inhume Michel Gabriel fils des dtfunts 
Joseph Paccard et Aimee Pessat. (Signo) Siinond Cure.” 

I am told that this Miehel Gabriel was the Dr. Paccard who accompanied balmat; 
and M. the Cur6 of Chamonix informs me that this copy in the “ Uegistrc ” is in con- 
formity with the original entry. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ASCENT OF MONT BLANC' B\ HORACE BENEDICT DE SAITSSURK.' 

DV: SAUSSURE SI’ ARTS, LEI) BY JACQUES BALMAT THEY CAMP ON 

THE TOP O* THE MONTAGNE DE LA cftTE ARE AFFECTED BY 

‘RAREFACTION OF THE AIK ’ — STOP A SECOND N 101 IT AT TiE 

edc;e of the brand plateau- -reach the summit on AU(L 3, 

1787 -PASS A THIRD NIGHT OUT— RENCONTRE WITH BO UR LIT. 

The Public have learnt from various periodical publications, that in 
the month of August, last year, two Chamonkirds, j\I. Pace aid, Doctor 
of medicine, and Jaqucs- Balmat, guide, got to the summit of Mont 
Blanc, 'which until then had heen considered in accessible. 

I heard of it the next day, and set out for the spot to endeavour 
to follow’ their track, hut rain and snow obliged me to give it up for 
that season. I left with Jaques Balmat a commission to examine the 
mountain as early as the beginning of thine, and to advise me directly 
it became accessible by the lessening of the winter snow. Tn the mean- 
time l went to Provence, to make at the level of the sea some 
experiments which might he compared with those which [ proposed 
to attempt on Mont Blanc. 

Jaqucs Hal mat made Iavo unsuccessful attempts in the month of 
June; however, he wrote to me that lie had no doubt that Ave should 
ho able to get up at the beginning of July. I then sot out for 
('hauiouni. I met at Sallencho the courageous Balmat who won 
coming to Geneva to tell me about his latest success,— he had ascended 
to the summit on July 5 Avith Iavo other guides, Jean- Michel ("achat 
and Alexis Tournier. Tt avoh raining when I got to Chamouni, and 
had Aveather continued for nearly four weeks. But I resolved to Avait 
to the end of the season rather than miss a favourable opportunity. 

The moment so much longed for came at last, and 1 set out on 

1 This account is given by De Saussure in Chapter IF. of the fourth volume of his 
Voyages dans les A (pcs, and is header! “ Relation abrrigrie rPun voyage iA la cime <lu 
Mont Blanc en A out 1787.” In a note lie says, “ This account is that which 1 published 
in 1787, immediately upon my return. As the public appeared satisfied with it, I have 
preserved it without alteration.” 

8 Throughout this account, De Saussure’s spelling of proper names is retained. My 
own notes and comments can be distinguished from De Saussure's by being bracketed. 
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the first of August, accompanied by a servant and 18 guides 1 who 
carried my physical instruments and the apparatus that I wanted. 
My eldest son ardently desired to come with me, but I was afraid 
that he was not sufficiently robust or accustomed to excursions of 
this nature. I obliged him to give it up. He remained at le Prievri , 
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where he made, with much care, corresponding observations with thorn 
that I made on the summit. 

Although it is scarcely two and a quarter leagues in a straight lint 
from the Pricure de Chamouni to the summit of Mont Jllanc, thh 

1 Here arc* tlicir names. 

Jean-M iehel\ 

t'mntoi* j-MraiuMO'], hires. 

Pierre ) 

Fran^oix Coutet. 

Hava net.* 

Pierre- Fra neoix Fin’ ret 
Jean- Pierre Cachat. 

Jean-Michel Tournier. 

4 [Evidently a misprint for Ravanel.] 


Jaquex Balmat, (lit le Mont- Plane. 

Pierre Jlulmat. 

Marie Coutet. 

Jaquex Balinat, domest. de Mile. Couteran. 
Jean-Michel Cachat, (lit le Want. 
Jean-Baptixte Lombard, dit Joraxxe. 

A lexix Tournier. 

A lexix Balniat. 

Jean-Louix Devouasson. 
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excursion has always required about 18 hours* walking, because there 
are mauvais pas, detours , and about 1920 toises of ascent. 

I carried a tent in order to be perfectly free in the selection of 
places to pass the night ; and on the lirst evening l camped under 
this tent at the top of the montag tie dc la C6te , which is situated to 
the south of le Print re, and at 779 toises above that village. This 
day is free from trouble and danger ; one goes over turf or rock, and 
gets to the top easily in live or six hours. Hut thence to the summit, 
one only walks over snow or ice. 

The second day is not altogether easy. At first one must traverse 
the glacier de la Cote 1 to reach the foot of a little chain of rocks 
which are enclosed by the snows of Mont Blanc. This glacier is 
difficult and dangerous. It is interspersed with large, deep, and 
irregular crevasses, and often one can ordy cross them by snow-bridges, 
which are sometimes very thin, and hanging over abysses. One of my 
guides just missed losing his life there. He went overnight with two 
others to reconnoitre. Fortunately they took the precaution to tie 
themselves togetTier with rope ; the snow gave w'ay under him in the 
middle of a largo and deep crevasse, and he remained suspend.;! 
between his two comrades. We passed close to the hole which was 
made under him, and I shuddered at seeing the danger he had en- 
countered. The passage of this glacier is so difficult and tortuous, 
that it took three hours to go from the top of la Cote to the first 
rocks of the isolated chain, 2 although it is scarcely more than a quarter 
of a league as the crow flies. 

After having reached these rocks, one recedes at first from them 
to ascend in a winding manner in a valley filled with snow, which 
runs from North to South to the foot of the highest point. 3 This 
snow is intersected at intervals by enormous and superb crevasses. 
Their clean sections shew the snow arranged in horizontal beds, and 
each of these beds corresponds with a year. 4 Whatever may be the 
size of these crevasses, one never sees to the bottom. 

My guides wanted to pass the night upon some of these rocks ; 
but as the highest of them w ere still 600 to 700 toises below the summit 
I wished to get higher. To do so one must camp in the middle of the 
snow, and l had much trouble in getting my travelling companions to 
assent to this. They imagined that absolutely insupportable cold 
reigned at night in these high regions, and were seriously afraid that 
they would perish there. I told them at last I was determined to go 

1 [There is no Glacier de la COte. The Montagne de la Cdte, it Mill be seen by 

reference to the Map, is the ridge or buttress dh iding the lower portions of the Glacs. 
des Bossons and de Taeonnaz. The ‘little chain of rocks’ are those now called the 
Grands Millets, etc., and are doubtless a continuation of the ridge which, lower dow'n, 
is called the Montague de la Cote.] . 

2 [In 1804, when making an ascent of Mont Blanc by this route, I occupied the same 
length of time* though led by such good icemen as Daniel Maquignaz and M. Zurbriggen. 
The part of the glacier that is traversed is now called ‘ the junction.’] 

* [This is very accurately stated. At present, upon leaving the Grands Mulcts, a 
course is steered across the Glacier dc Tacoimaz towards the Aiguille de Gofiter. See 
the Map, and the engraving of Mont Blanc from the Brevcnt, facing page 104, on U’hich 
the route at present followed is laid down.] 

4 [This is very doubtful.] 
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there with those upon whom I could rely, that we would dig deep 
down into the snow and cover the excavation with the tent-cloth, that 
we should he enclosed all together, and so should not suffer from cold, 
however severe it might he. This arrangement reassured them, and 
we went forwards. 

At four in the afternoon we reached the second of the three great 
snowy plateaux which we had to cross, and there we encamped at 
1455 toises above le Prieure and 1995 above the sea, 90 toises higher 
than the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. We did not go so far as the 
last plateau, because one is exposed there to avalanches. 1 The first 
plateau that we crossed is not exempt from them. AVe traversed 
two avalanches that had fallen since Hal mat's last ascent, the debris 
of which covered the whole breadth of the valley. 

My guides at once set to work to excavate the place where we 
were to pass the night, hut they soon felt the effect of rarefaction 
of the air. These hardy men, to whom seven or eight hours’ walking 
counts as nothing, did not throw out more than five or six shovelfuls 
of snow before they found it impossible to continue, and were obliged 
to relieve each other from one minute to another. One of them, who 
went hack to get in a cask some water which we had seen in a 
crevasse, was taken ill whilst going down, came hack without any 
water, and passed the evening in great suffering. I myself, who am 
so accustomed to the mountain air that 1 feel better in it than down 
below, 1 was exhausted with fatigue when observing my meteorological 
instruments. This indisposition produced a burning thirst, and we 
could only get water by melting snow ; for the water which we had 
seen when coming up was found frozen when we went back for it, 
and the little furnace (rfichrntd il charbmi) which T had brought 
supplied twenty thirsty people very slowly. 

From the middle of this plateau, enclosed between the summit of 
Mont Blanc on the* south, steep slopes on the cast, and the Dome du 
(loftter on the west, one sees scarcely anything but snow, pure ami 
of a dazzling whiteness, contrasting remarkably on the high elevation 

1 [The ‘third’ and ‘last’ plateau referred to hy l)e Saussure is now called the Grand 
Plateau, and it is, as he says, exposed to avalanches, that fall oil to it from the glacier 
(underneath the summit) which extends from the Rochers Rouges to the Rosses du 
Rromadaire. See engraving of Mont Riant! from the Prevent. T)e Saussure could not 
hnv9 been aware from personal knowledge that avalanches fell there, lmt it does not 
appear from whom he learnt tliis, or at whose advice he pitched his camp where he 

The engraving on page 25 is a reproduction of PI. 11. vol. iv. of Re Saussnre’s Voyage *, 
which gives his track. The two asterisks indicate the places where he encamped when 
ascending. (Places oil Von a camp# en montant.) The lower one is placed a little below 
the top of the Montague de la Cote. At that position there are at the present' time 
some very large boulders, and it was against these Re Saussurc’s camp was mode. This 
is clear from a later narrative in which he enters more into detail. A little lower down 
the track is made to pass along the side of the Glacier des Bossons. I doubt very much 
if he did so, — firstly, from the nature of the glacier at that point, and, secondly, because 
there is no mention of anything of the kind in the narrative. On* the contrary, he 
states regarding the first day, “This day is free from trouble; one goes over turf or 
rock.” 

The higher camp he expressly states was not made upon the third (i.c. the Grand) 
plateau. “We did not go so far as the last plateau;” but upon the engraving the 
asterisk is placed higher than the Gr.ind Plateau. These may be mistakes of the 
draughtsman of the plate; anyhow', the plate does not agree with the narrative.] 
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with the almost black sky of these lofty regions. No living being is seen, 
no trace of vegetation; it is the abode of frost and stillness. When 
I pictured to myself Doctor Paccard and Jaques Balmat arriving in 
this wilderness towards the end of the day, without shelter or 
assistance, without even the certainty that men could live in the 
places where they aspired to go, yet always pursuing their course 
with intrepidity, I admired their strength, spirit, and courage. 

My guides, always preoccupied by fear of cold, closed # the tent so 
tightly that I suffered much from heat and the stulliness of the 
atmosphere. In the course of the night T was obliged to go out to 
breathe. The moon shone brilliantly in an ebony sky. . . We had 
at last begun to sleep when we were aroused by the noise of a great 
avalanche, which covered a part of the slope we had to ascend the 
next day. At daybreak the tliermofneter stood at three degrees 
below freezing point. 

We started late, because it was necessary to melt snow for break- 
fast and for use on the way. It was drank as soon as melted, and 
these people who took religious care of the wine that 1 brought, robbed 
me continually of the water which was -kept in reserve. 

We began by ascending to the third and last plateau, then we 
bore away to the left’ to get to the highest rock on the East of the 
summit. The slope is extremely steep, 30 degrees in some places ; 
everywhere it abutted on precipices, and the surface of the snow was 
so hard that those who went iirst could not make sure of their footing 
without using an axe. We took two hours to scale this slope, which 
is about 250 toises high. Arrived at the last rock, we turned again 
to the right, to the West, 1 to climb the last slope, the perpendicular 
height of which is about 1,50 toises. This slope has an inclination 
of only about 28 or 29 degrees, and is free from danger ; but the 
air is so thin there that the strength is rapidly exhausted. .1 could 
not take more than 15 or 16 steps at a time without stopping to 
breathe, I felt even from time to time a tendency to swoon which 
obliged me to sit down ; but as respiration was righted I felt my 
strength restored ; it seemed when recommencing to walk that 1 could 
go in a flash to the summit of the mountain. All my guides were 
in the same condition. We took two hours from the last rock to 
the top, and it was eleven o’clock when we got there. 2 

My first looks were directed to Cliamouni, where I knew that my 
wife and her two sisters, with eyes fixed at the telescope, were 
watching my movements with uneasiness. . . I could then enjoy 
the grand spectacle which I had beneath my eyes. Light vapours 
hanging about the lower regions robbed me indeed of the lowest and 
the farthest details, such as the plains of France and Lombardy ; but 
I did not much regret this loss ; that which I came to see, and what I 
saw most clearly, was the general effect of the high summits whose 
arrangement I had so long wanted to understand. I couldn’t believe 

i [This is not correct,— the course is more south than west.] 

- [De Saussure’s ‘ last rock * is evidently the top of the Rochers Rouges, the position 
at present occupied by I)r. Janssen’s hut. The last rocks, however, on this side (the * 
Petits Rochers Rouges and the Petits Mulcts) are higher up.] 

D 
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my eyes, it seemed like a dream, to see beneath my feet these 
majestic peaks, these formidable Aiguilles, le Midi, l’Argentifero, le 
G&int, to get to whose very bases had been for mo so difficult and 
so dangerous. I seized their bearings, their connexion, their structure, 
and a singlo glance cleared away doubts which years of work had 
not been able to enlighten. 

During this time the guides pitched my tent, and set up the little 
table for iny experiments with boiling-water. lhit when I began to 
arrange aiul to observe my instruments, T found myself constantly 
compelled to leave oil* work to take care of my respiration. If one 
considers that the barometer stood at only 10 inches and 1 line 1 
[French], and that the air, thus, was scarcely more than half its 
usual density, it will be understood that it was necessary to make 
up for the want of density by frequency of inspiration. This quick- 
ening accelerated the movement of the blood, so much the more as 
the arteries were not subjected externally to the usual pressure. Thus 
we were all feyeriwh. 

When 1 kept perfectly quiet 1 experienced but little discomfort — 
a slight tendency to sickness. But when I took trouble, or when I 
kept my attention lixed for several seconds continuously, and especially 
when I compressed the chest in stooping, 1 was obliged to rest and 
pant for two or three minutes. My guides experienced similar sensa- 
tions. They had no appetite, and indeed our provisions, which were 
all frozen en route , were not calculated to excite one. They did not 
even care for wine ami etui-dc-vic. In fact they had found out that 
strong drink made them worse, doubtless, by further acceleration of 
the circulation. Water alone did them good and gave pleasure, and 
it needed time and trouble to light the fire, without which w T e couldn’t 
have any. 

1 remained, however, upon the summit until half-past three, and 
though 1 did not lose a single moment l could not make in those 
four hours and a half all the experiments which 1 have frequently 
performed in less than three hours at the level of the sea. I made 
carefully, nevertheless, those which were the most important. 

I descended much more easily than might have been expected. 
As one’s movements in coming down do not compress the diaphragm, 
respiration is not upset, and one is not obliged to stop for breath. 
The descent from the rock [Rochers Rouges] to the first plateau 
[the Grand Plateau] was however very difficult on account of its 
steepness, and the sun lighted up the precipices at our feet so 
brilliantly that good heads were necessary not to be frightened. I 
camped again on snow, 200 toises lower than the previous night. It 
was there I became convinced it was the rarity of the air which had 
incommoded us on the summit, for if it had been fatigue we should 
have been much worse after this long and tiring descent; but on the 

i f Equal to about 435 millimetres. From another observation he obtained a slightly 
lower reading. His wean appears to have been about 434 mm. This was on August 
3, 1787; Fifty-seven years later (Aug. 1844) Charles Martins found the mean of four 
observations of mercurial barometer, "reduced to 32° F. f was 424*27 mm., and fifty years 
after Martins (July 26-27, 1894) I found the mean of seven observations of mercurial 
barometer, reduced to 32° F., was 423 mm.J 
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contrary we ate with a good appetite, and T made my observations 
without any discomfort. I think that the height where ill-effects 
begin to he felt is perfectly decided for each individual person. I keep 
very well up to 1900 toises [12,150 feet] above the sea, but I com- 
mence to feel inconvenience when I get higher. 

On the morrow we found the glacier de la Cote had undergone 
changes from the heat of the two past days, and was still more 
difficult to cross than it had been on the ascent. We w#re obliged 
to descend a slope of snow at .an inclination of 50 degrees, to avoid 
a crevasse which had opened during our journey. At length, at 
half-past nine, we landed on the montagne de la Cote, well pleased 
to find ourselves on soil which we were not afraid would yield under 
our feet. 

I met there M. Bourrit, who would have engaged some of my 
guides to remount immediately with him ; but they found themselves 
very tired, and wished for rest at Chamouni. We descended all 
together merrily to the Pricur6, and arrived in time <for dinner, i 
had much pleasure* in bringing them back safe and sound, with their 
eyes and faces in the best condition. The black crape with which 
we had covered our faces perfectly protected us, instead of which 
our predecessors had come back almost blind, and with their faces 
burnt, cracked, and bleeding from the “reverberation dcs neiges.” 
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DE SAUSSURE'S FOLLOWERS — HIS RESIDENCE ON T1IE COL DU (J&VN1 
—IHS BAURlkllE AMJiUL A ATE — DEV IATIONS FROM THE ORKilNAI 
ROUTE UP MONT RLANC — THE * CORRIDOR ’ ROUTE — ALKXANDR1 
DUMAS AND JACQUES IULM AT — AUUUSTK BALM AT— ALBERT SMITi 
AND HIS SHOW— FIRST ASCENT OF MONT BLANC FROM ST. OERVAR 
— THE ROUTE JiV THE ‘ BOSSES ’ — NAPOLEON III VISITS DHAMO.NI> 
— MONT JiLANU INVADED— TABLE OF ASCENTS. 

Horace Benedict de Naushuke was not a mountaineer, and did 
not pretend to be one; but bis ascent of Mont Blanc gave an impe- 
tus to mountain exploration, and, unwittingly, lie started the fashion 
for mountaineering. # No sooner did lie return to Clmmoni.v than a 
tourist who was there went oil’ and followed De Sail ss ure's track. 
He was almost the first of the mountaineering race. The Genevese 
philosopher ascended the mountain to make physical, meteorological, 
and geological observations ; Colonel Beanfoy went up principally to 
amuse himself. I)e Saussure does not, however, seem to have done 
much in the way of attracting others to Mont Blanc, for very few r 
ascents were made in the twenty-live years following 1787. There 
was one in 1788, hut not another until 1802, and the next one was 
made seven years later. The Chamoniards, on their part, possibly, 
were not eager that people should attempt an enterprise which they 
themselves found was laborious ; or, it may he, that preoccupied by 
matters of greater moment, which affected every hearth in the valley, 1 
they paid little attention to affairs that did not promise immediate 
results, and that this explains w hy no records relating to the earliest 
ascents can he found in their archives. 2 

In the twenty-live years after Mont Blanc was conquered there 
were only half-a-dozen other ascents, and the persons who w r ent up 
had to he nursed and cared for like so many children. Even the 
professional guide went about in those days in a fashion which w ould 
now he thought absurd. The ice-axe was almost unknown, and 
when difficulties Avcre met with they had to he avoided, or circum- 
vented. During the lifetime of De Saussure two engravings w r ere 

1 See pages 4, f>. 

2 By the courtesy of M. 1c Maire, I have boon permitted to search the archives, and 
have not found anything relating either to the first ascents by Jacques Balmat, or the 
subsequent one by De Saussure. 
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executed under Ills direction shewing the manner in which he and 
his troop of guides went to the Col du (leant and hack again. In 
the one which shews them descending, they are not using a rope, 
and are wandering about like a flock of sheep. The whole of the 
party are employing alpenstocks — not ice-axes -and for the most part 
are holding them improperly. They are endeavouring to prop them- 
selves up with them in front, instead of leaning upon them behind, 
as they should do. M. dc Saussure (who is seen on the left) is about 
to harpoon one of his own feet ; and, if he continues to hold the 
implement in that manner, in the course of the next few yards must 
infallibly tumble head over heels. De Saussure went about on his 
mountain expeditions in a long- tailed silk coat, with enormous buttons. 
The coat which he is said to have worn on his ascent of Mont Blanc 
is preserved at the family house at (lenthod, near Geneva ; and, 
whether it is the identical coat or not, it agrees fairly well with the 
garment in which he is represented in the engraving. 

The sojourn of Go Saussure on the top of the GYk du Geant, — a 
pendant to his ascent of Mont Blanc, which originated in his desire 
to complete observations that were left unfinished on t lie summit of 
the mountain — was a troublesome, and, for the period, a remarkably 
adventurous undertaking, which was successfully carried out. Besides 
the initial difficulty of transporting the food and the means of shelter 
for a number of persons during a long stay at a considerable eleva- 
tion, there was the more wearisome business of coaxing his people to 
remain, and of preventing them from bolting, ^through ennui, from 
want of occupation. 

He started from Ghamonix on July 2, 1788, and camped under 
tent close to the little lake at the Tacul. They continued upwards 
at 5.30 a. m. on July 3, and at 12.30 arrived at the cabane which 
he had had constructed at the summit of the pass. “ I call this place” 
he said, “ the Col du C6anl” — W'hicli is something like evidence that 
he did not know any other name for it. 1 In going to the Col from the 
Tacul, they did not take the same way as “their predecessors in the 
previous year,” and w r ent by the eastern side of the glacier which is 
now called the Glacier du (leant, or du Tacul, skirting the base of 
the Aiguille Noire, along extremely steep snow- slopes fringed with 
crevjisses. “ Our guides assured us that this way is much more 
dangerous than that which they had followed in the previous year; 
but I don’t place much dependance upon these assertions, because 
present danger ahvays appears greater than that which is over, and 
because they endeavour to flatter travellers by telling them that they 
have escaped from great perils. Still,” he says, “ the way by la 
Noire is actually dangerous ; and, as it had frozen in the night, it 
would have been impossible to have traversed the steep and hard 
snow', if our people had not gone overnight to make steps, while the 
slopes were softened by the rays of the sun,” — and this seems to 
shew that they were not great adepts in the use of the ice-axe. 
That is all De Saussure says about the passage of the ice-fall of the 
Glacier du Geant, which ahvays requires skill and Caution, and often 
in these later years taxes the ingenuity of those who pass that way. 

1 Two passages of the Col du Giant were effected in 1787. See chapter xi. 
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Six, eight, or even ten hours are sometimes occupied among the stracs 
of the ( ieant alone ; so that, in taking only seven hours to get from 
the Tacul to the Col, l)e Saussure must l>e regarded fortunate. 

Both upon his visit to the Col du (leant, and upon his ascent of 
Mont Blanc he escaped accident, though his manner of going about 
was well calculated to lead to trouble. Before 1787 (although he had 
ascended the Buet), it is probable that he knew nothing from personal 
• experience about concealed crevasses, and the precautions •which it is 
desirable to take in regard to them. There is no indication that he 
was ever attached to his guides by rope. In speaking of his ascent 
of the slopes above the Grand Plateau, he said that lie got assistance 
from his guides by a method which appeared to him to be at once 
the safest for those who are assisted and the least inconvenient for 
those who assist. “That is, to have a light, but strong b&ton 8 or 
10 feet long; and two guides, one before and the other behind, holding 
the bilton by its ends, on the side of the precipice ; while you walk 
between them, with this ‘ barricre ambidante’ to supj*>rt you in case 
of need. This neither bores nor tires the guides in the least, and 
may allbrd support to them themselves if one should happen to 
slip. . . It is in this attitude,” he says, “ I have been represented 
by M. le Chevalier de Mechel in the large coloured plate that he has 
engraved of our caravan.” 1 This was his method of insuring himself 
against slips, or falling into concealed crevasses. It is apparent, 
however, that the Chamonix guides of his time were acquainted with 
the use of the rope, and that they sometimes attached themselves 
together, and so averted disaster ; though more commonly they merely 
earned rope about with them, and only brought it into use to repair 
the results of want of knowledge or stupidity. This is seen from the 
incident that has already been related, in which Marie Couttet owed 
his escape to being tied to two of his comrades ; hut the incident did 
not make a very deep impression, for on the journey to the Col du 
(reaiit no one, apparently, was roped. “ All at once,” said J)e Saussure, 
“we heard cries of ‘ flex conics, dot conies.' They were wanted to 
get Alexis Iialmat — one of our porters who was about a hundred 
paces in advance — out of the bowels of the glacier. He disappeared 
all at once in the midst of his comrades, swallowed up by a large 
crevasse, sixty feet deep. Happily, half-way down, be was supported 
by a mass of snow stuck in the cleft.” 

1 This is the engraving entitled 1 Horace Benedict de Saussure and his son on the 
way to the Col du (leant.’ De Saussure is shewn between two guides, who are holding 
the baton ‘on the bide of the (li\e fret high) precipice.’ The ladder -bearer leads the 
way, and is followed by the only man with an ice-axe. 

The original Meteorological Observations made by De .Saussure on the Col du (t&iut 
were published m extenxo for the first time by his grandson (Henri de Saussure) in the 
Memoire s de la Society de Physique el d'Jiistoire Mat it relic de (fenhw, in 181)1, on the 
occasion of the centenary of the foundation of the Society. The Memoir has as frontis- 
piece a photographic reproduction of a drawing which is stated to he ‘un dessin 
authentique retrouv^ dans les papiers d’H.-B. de Saussure relatifs it cette expedition.* 
This drawing appears to l>e a first sketch for the engraved plate, and has numerous 
differences from it, amongst which it may be mentioned that the ladder-bearer is in 
the rear, the man with the axe is fourth in line, and M. de Saussure lias not got the 
baton on the side of the precipice. 

The engraving in which he is shewn descending is reversed , through the drawing 
having been made the wrong way upon the plate. De Saussure descended the Italian 
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Nothing need be said about the majority of the ascents of Mont 
Blanc which were made in the early part of the 19th century. Guides 
and tourists, alike, were content to follow in the established track ; 
and down to 1819 the only variation that had been made upon the 
ordinary route was at the commencement of the ascent. Instead of 
going vid the Montagne de la Cote, the line was taken which it has 
been customary to follow ever since, by way of the Pierre Pointue 
and Pierre de l’Echelle ; a line that to some extent avoi<^, though it 
does not entirely escape, the contorted and riven ice at the ‘junction,’ 
which has always been found troublesome. 1 See Illustration upon p. 42. 

The next deviation from Balmat’s original way was made in 1827, 
when Sir 0. Fellows and Mr. Hawes went from the ({rand Plateau 
to the summit by what is now termed the Corridor route ; and, from 
that time until the ridge of the Bosses was shewn to be practic- 
able, the Corridor route became that which was usually taken. Mr. 
John Auldjo, who went up Mont Blanc on Aug. 9, 1827, says he 
crossed the Grand Plateau towards the left, “ leaving the old route, 
which led right across the plain ” ; and later on, when above the 
Kochcrs Kougos, lie mentions that he “came again into the old line 
of ascent, which we had quitted on the Grand Plateau,” and says 
that the new line was first taken “by Messrs. Ilawes and Fellows, 
on the 25th of July last, we having followed the route which these 
gentlemen had discovered.” - 

Other things happened in the early part of the century which 
spread the fame of Chamonix and Mont Blanc. Chamonix has always 
benefited by publicity, and Alexandre Dumas gave it greater publicity 
than anyone had done before his time by the chapters in his Impress to ns 
tic Voyage in which he described the incidents of his visit, and related 
his interview with Jacques Balmat. 3 'Fen years later public attention 
was again drawn prominently to Chamonix through the observations 
which were made by Prof. J. D. Forbes when studying the move- 
ments of glaciers, and especially by the map of the Mer de Glace that 
he constructed in connection with liis work, which gave to the public, 
for the first time, an intelligible representation of the renowned glacier 
and its tributaries. 4 Professor Forbes’ observations and experiments 

side of the Col. The valley clown below on the left should be upon the right of the 
plate. It is intended to represent the upper end of the Italian Yal Ferret. 

1 So recently as 1855, Messrs. Hudson, Kennedy, Ainslie and Hm>th, who were amongst 
the best amateurs of their time, were unable to descend from the Grands Millets to the 
top of the Montagne de la Cole. “We arrived at a point situated on the edge of the 
Glaciers des Iiossons and Taconnay, and only a few hundred jards from the summit of 
the Montague de la Cote, which was just below' us. But in each attempt to gain it, 
w'ere brought up by enormous and impassable crevasses.” Where there's a Will there's 
a Wau, bv the Rev. Charles Hudson and Edward Shirley Kennedy, London, 1850. 

2 Narrative of an Ascent to the summit, of Mont Blanc, by John Auldjo, Esq. ; 8vo, 
London, 1830, pp. 51, 55. The Hon. Ed. B. Wilbraham, however, stated in the descrip- 
tion of his own ascent (made in 1830), that the Corridor route was discovered by Joseph- 
Marie Couttet. 

» Dumas visited Chamonix in 1832. M. Venance Payot (son of the Pierre Payot who 
was the novelist’s guide) tells me that the famous interview with Balmat took place at 
the little Hotel de la Couronnc, at the corner of the Place de 1’Kglise. 

4 This map remained for twenty years the only accurate one of any portion of the 
Chain, and it is not yet superseded. His base-line, 2JW2 feet long, from which his scale 
was obtained, w r as measured on the road from Chamonix to Argentine, between the 
hamlets of les Praz and les Tines. 
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were carried on in 1842 between the Montanvert and the Tacul, and 
his “only assistant was a very intelligent and very worthy guide of 
Chamouni, Auguste Balmat by name,” an exceptional man all round, 
— a good mountaineer, an excellent 
guide, and a man of admirable char- 
acter, who endeared himself to all. 

He was equally eflicient in escorting 
the Empress Eugenio across the Mer 
de Glace, or in scaling the highest 
Alps. From his appearance no one 
would have suspected him to be ail 
Alpine peasant, — it would have been 
guessed sooner that he was a doctor, 
lawyer, or diplomatist. He became 
the favourite guide of Mr. Alfred 
(now Mr. Justice) Wills, and died 
in his arms. It was Auguste Bal- 
mat who led the future judge to 
tlm summit of the Wetterborn. 

But before that stirring episode 
occurred, another person did more 
to magnify Chamonix and Mont 
Blanc than any other who had pre- 
ceded him. Mr. Albert Smith, a struggling litterateur^ conceived the 
idea that ail ascent of Mont Blanc, illustrated by dioramic views, 
might be made an exceedingly popular “entertainment,” and he did 
not deceive himself. So popular did he make it that it would, doubt- 
less, still be running if Albert Smith were still alive. Until It is time 
the ascent of Mont Blanc was usually looked upon as a very serious 
business. Men commonly made w ills before starting for it, and wrote 
heavy accounts of the dangers of the enterprise when they came 
down. Albert Smith invented a new' treatment. In his hands the 
whole thing was a joke a piece of sport. He made merry over his 
troubles, jested at the funny persons he met, and laughed at every- 
thing. From the account which he himself has given, it appears that 
lie was smitten with a fancy for Mont Blanc at a very early age. 
When he was ten years old lie had «a little book given to him at the 
Soho Bazaar, called the Peasants of Chamonix, which told the story 
of Dr. Hamel’s attempt to reach the summit of Mont Blanc in 1820. 
On this occasion three lives were lost through disturbing new-fallen 
snow T . This little, tw addly book, which w as published for the delectation 
of children, made a deep impression upon Albert Smith. “ I do not 
think,” he said, “ that the Pilgrim's Progress stood in higher favour 
with me,” and he eventually produced a small moving panorama of 
the horrors pertaining to Mont Blanc. “This I so painted up and 
exaggerated in my enthusiasm that my little sister — who was my 
only audience, but a most admirable one — would become quite pale 
with fright.” 

In 1838, when he was twenty- two years old, Albert Smith went to 
Chamonix, and shortly after his return he thought he “could make 
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a grand lecture about the Alps. T copied,” he said, “all my pictures 
on a comparatively large scale— about three feet high — with such daring 
lights and shadows, and streaks of sunset, that 1 have since trembled 
at in y temerity as 1 looked at them ; and then, contriving some simple 
mechanism with a carpenter to make them roll on, F produced a lecture 
which in the town” (Chertscy) “was considered quite a ‘hit.’ . . 
For two or three years, with my Alps in a box, I went round to 
various literary institutions. . . 1 recall these First efforts of a show- 
man— for such they really were — with great pleasure. 1 recollect how 
my brother and l used to drive our four-wheeled chaise across the 
country, with Mont Wane on the back scat.” 



ALBERT SMITH 

Fn 18.11 he carried out his long -cherished desire, and attained the 
summit of Mont Wane ; and nine months afterwards produced at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, an entertainment descriptive of the ascent, 
which “ took the world by storm, and became the most popular 
exhibition of tbc kind ever known.” The effect was immediate. 
Whereas in the sixty -four years from 1786 to the end of 1850 there 
had been only fifty-seven ascents of Mont Blanc, in the six years 
1852-57 there were sixty-four ascents. Before 1851 (Albert Smith’s 
year) several seasons often passed without anyone reaching the summit ; 
but since 1851 no year has gone by without an ascent being made, or 
several, or many. This development was, however, at least in part, 
owing to Chamonix becoming more accessible through the extension 
of railways; but it is due to Albert Smith to say that his influence 
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extended much beyond Chamonix and Mont Blanc. Many persons 
date their first craving for the Alps from the time when they heard 
this able lecturer and genial showman, 1 2 and amongst others, i think, 
some of those who made the first ascent of Mont Blanc ‘without 
guides.’ 

The first ascent of Mont Blanc from St. Gerrais was made in 1855 
by a party of Englishmen, two of whom (Hudson and Kennedy) 
published a book in 1850, giving a description of the excursion, under 
the title Where there's a Will there's a Way , an ascent of Mont Blanc 
by a new route and without guides . They started on the 13th of 
August, taking six porters and three chasseurs. The porters were sent 
back when some eabanes were reached on the Aiguille du Gofiter which 
had been put up in 1853-4, at a height of about 10,000 feet ; and on 
the 14th they continued upwards to the top of the Aiguille du Gotiter 
and thence to the Dome du Goflter by the same route that had been 
taken in 1784, by the chasseurs who were with Bourn t. 8 From the 
Dome du Goftter, Hudson and Kennedy’s party descended on to the 
Grand Plateau , still accompanied for some of the distance by two of 
the chasseurs, Cuidet and Iloste, the former of whom pointed out the 
way to the Corridor ; 3 * * * * hut the remainder of the ascent, and the descent 
to Chamonix via the Corridor, Grands Millets, and Pierre Pointue 
were made alone. Although this was called ‘ a new route, 1 no part 
of it was new, — the 1 Kline du Goftter, as we have already seen (p. 17), 
having been reached from the Chamonix side by Jacques Balmat and 
his associates in 1780. 

It is not very clearly explained in the account which was published 
about the excursion why this eccentric route was followed ; but, from 
such remarks as are made upon the matter, it seems that the parly 
started with a desire (if not with the intention) to make an ascent 
by way of ‘the Bosses’; and that, on arriving at the' foot of the 
lower Bosse (that is to say, to about the position at present occupied 
by the Vallot Observatory) they came to the conclusion that the 
ridge of the Bosses was too much for them. All the party, it is 
said, especially paid attention to the Bosse du Dromadaire, and their 
“unanimous strong conviction” was that there was nothing to hinder 
one from reaching the summit by that way. “ We did not, how- 
ever, try the ‘Dromedary’s Hump’ on this occasion, for the north 
wind was very strong and cold, and we* should have been exposed 
to its chilling iniluences for more than two hours. * . Again, as 
some of the party were obliged to he in England in a few (lays, we 
did not like to endanger the success of this their last attempt- by 

1 Albert Smith’s wine bill has afforded wonder and instruction to more than a 
generation of tourists. He took 103 bottles of wine and other liquids, ami had to pay 
50 francs for the amusement of throwing the bottles away. Yin ordinaire seems to 
have cost a franc a bottle in his time, and ‘ large fowls ’ *2 francs 75 eentimes apiece. 
Prices have risen. 

2 See page 1C. 

» “The two remaining chasseurs, Cuidet and Hoste, accompanied us for a few 

hundred yards down the gentle slope which led to the Grand Plateau, ami then we 

halted. Cuidet pointed out two large crevasses at the upper extremity of the Plateau, 

and told us the Chamonix route lay between them. This information was useful.*’ 

Where there'* a Will there'* a Way, p. 43. 
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trying a route which might have ended in disappointment.” When 
upon the summit ridge, two of the party went to its western end 
and looked down upon the Bosses, “ and as the eye hastily surveyed 
it . . . they could detect nothing to prevent the ascent of JVlont 
Blanc being made hy ” that way. 

The first ascent of Mont Blanc that is known to have been 
effected by the ridge of the Bosses was made hy the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, with the guides Melchior Anderegg, F. Couttet and others 
in 18o9. Since then, this route has grown steadily in estimation, 
and at the present time it is perhaps more generally taken than the 
way by the Corridor. Public opinion, in the course of a century, 
has declared in favour of the route which was originally proposed, 
and which was attempted to be followed in 1786 by Jacques Balniat 
and his associates. 

The visit of Napoleon TT1 in 1.860, following on the annexation 
of Savoy, had an important effect on the future of the valley, it 
drew the largest concourse of people together that has ever been 
seen at Chamonix, either before or since; and led to the construction 
of the line road from le Fayot rid Chfitelard and les Mont 'os, 
which superseded the old and rougher road by way of Scrvoz, and, 
by rendering access easier, produced the natural result. 

Although it was apparent to Chamoniards by this time (and had 
been apparent long before) that Mont Blanc was a gold mine for 
the valley, 1 they did not seem to perceive that there were other 
mines in the range of a similar nature, which might become equally 
lucrative. Apart from the experience they gained in crystal hunting 
.and chamois hunting, they had little practice in the higher regions 
beyond such as it is possible to acquire by crossing the Col du 
(leant, or upon ascents of the Buet and Mont Blanc; and it is to 
this circumstance that, so recently as 1860, the majority even of the 
best Chamonix guides were more dexterous upon snow and ice than 
upon rocks. Down to 1860, hut few of the minor points 2 and none 
of the highest peaks in the chain of Mont Blanc had* been ascended, 

1 It is stated by Capt. M. Sherwill that Dc Saussurc paid his guides, on the ascent 
of Mont Warn:, six francs iter dan. Hherwill seems to have got the information from 
one of the Couttets who went with the Professor. 

In 1820, the price per guide for Mont Wane was forty-eight francs. Mr. Jackson, in 
the account of his ascent made Sept. 4, 1822, mentions that the guides were paid 
sixty francs apiece. “ Ppon my return,” he sa.\s, “I made them a present of an 
additional five franc piece, with which they w r ere all perfectly content.” 

By 18f>l, the ‘tarif* had risen to 100 francs per man, and it has remained at that 
figure ever since. 

2 The Aiguille du Midi was ascended in August, 1856, by Alexandre Devouassoux 

and Ambroise Himond (guides) and by Jean Simond, a boy of seventeen (porter), who 
w r ere employed hj Count Fernand de BouillC. Twenty-four mfctres below the summit, 
the Count and the rest of his party were left behind, while the three went up. They 
were away an hour, and upon returning flatly refused to conduct their employer to 
the summit. Said Devouassoux, amongst other things, “Monsieur le comte, your 
flag floats above, the ascent is made ; but for all the riches of the world I won't go up 
again.” Said Simond, “There’s not one of you capable of going there without losing 
his life. My spirit may go there perhaps after my death, but my body never. The 
business is over,— no one shall compel me to go there again ” (Les Fades du Mont 
Blanc, par Stephen d’Arve, Genfeve, 1876). It was rather hard on the Count, who had 
taken eight guides and porters, and a miner, on the occasion, and had made several 
other attempts to ascend the Aiguille. * 
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and no passages were known across the main chain excepting the 
Cols du (leant, de Miage, and du Tour. 1 The exploration of the 
little -known parts of the range was mainly effected by the enter- 
prize and through the curiosity of strangers. 

In 1861, Mr. Stephen Winkworth effected the first passage of the 
Col d’Argentiere ; and in 1868 Messrs. Buxton, George, and Macdonald 
invented the Col de la Tour Noire, and Messrs. Brandram and Beilly 
crossed the Col du ("hard on net. The latter excursion vipa made in 
connection with the map of Mont Blanc upon which Mr. Beilly was 
engaged, and the production of this map gave an impetus to the 
investigation of the chain of Mont Blanc. Both the ends of the 
chain were little known, and to survey them a certain amount of 
exploration w r as necessary. Mr. Beilly invited me to join him in this, 
and on July 8, 1864, we crossed the Col de Triolet, on the 9th ascended 
Mont Dolent, on the 12th the Aiguille de TrclatGtc, and on the 15th 
the Aiguille d’Argenticrc. 2 The selection of these points was solely 
determined by topographical considerations, the aim J»eing to attain 
prominent positions commanding the least -known paits of the range. 
In the following year I gave attention to some of the highest points 
of the chain, and endeavoured to find a pass across the main range, 
which might compete with or supersede the Col du (leant. On June 
24, 1865, I ascended the Grandes Jorasses, on June 26 crossed the 
Col Dolent, on June 29 ascended the Aiguille Vcrtc, and on July 3 
crossed the Col de Talcfrc. 3 On .July 28 of the same year, my 
friends Messrs. Buxton, Grove, and Macdonald conquered the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay; and Mr. Fowler, on Sept. 20, scaled the Aiguille du 
Chardonnet. The lower peaks have all been ascended since then. The 
last to yield were the Aiguille du I)ru (Sept. 12, 1878), the Aiguille 
du (leant (July 29, 1882), ami the Aiguille Blanche de Peteret (July 
31, 1885). Some of these excursions have become p6pular. But 
none of them vie in popularity with le Grand Mont Blanc — the 
Great White Mountain. Time augments its fame ; and, annually, 
increasing numbers make pilgrimages to its summit, attracted by the 
striking grandeur of its scenery, from interest in its traditions, and 
because it is the loftiest mountain in the Alps. 

1 The pass of the Col du G^ant is probably the first which was effected across the 
main range of Mont Blanc. 

2 Si-e Scrambles arnomjst the Alps, chapter \i. 

3 Scrambles amowjst the Alps , chaps, x\i-xix. 
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Table of Ascents of Mont Blanc shewing how many (start- 
ing from Chamonix) have been made between 1850 and 

THE END OF 1908. 


No. of No. of No. of 

Ascents. Ascents. Ascents 


To the end 

of 1850 . 

57 

To the end 

of 1868 . 

405 

To the end 

of 1886 . 

1012 

do. 

1851 . 

58 

do. 

1869 . 

436 

do. 

1887 . 

1059 

do. 

1852 . 

60 

do. 

1870 . 

145 

do. 

1888 . 

1095 

do. 

1853 . 

65 

do. 

1871 . 

456 

do. 

1889 . 

1144 

do. 

1854 . 

83 

do. 

1872 . 

495 

do. 

1890 . 

, 1196 

do. 

1855 . 

98 

do. 

1873 . 

523 

do. 

1891 . 

1257 

do 

1856 . 

108 

do. 

1874 . 

557 

do. 

1892 . 

, 1297 

do. 

1857 . 

122* 

do: 

1875 . 

592 

do. 

1893 . 

, 1361 

do. 

18.W . 

152 

do. 

1876 . 

636 

do. 

1894 , 

. 1400 

do. 

1859 . 

171 

do. 

1877 , 

662 

do. 

1895 , 

, 1 84 

do. 

I860 . 

172 

do. 

1878 , 

691 

do. 

1896 , 

. 1539 

do. 

1861 . 

209 

do. 

1879 . 

722 

do. 

1897 . 

, 1584 

do. 

1862 . 

231 

do. 

1880 , 

759 

do. 

1898 , 

. 1678 

do. 

1863 . 

265 

do. 

1881 . 

801 

do. 

1899 . 

. 1771 

do. 

1864 . 

306 

do. 

1882 , 

843 

do. 

1900 , 

, 1831 

do. 

1865 . 

341 

do. 

1883 

895 

do. 

1901 , 

. 1888 

do. 

186(5 , 

. 357 

do. 

1884 , 

937 

do. 

1902 . 

. 1911 

do. 

1.867 . 

, 383 

do. 

1885 , 

956 

do. 

1903 . 

, 1988 


* These figures are taken from the Blister kept in the Bureau des 
Guides, in which the ascents made from Chamonix are supposed ’to be 
numbered in rotation, hi examining this Bolster I have noticed an 
error. Between the years 1857-58 there is a jump from No. 122 to 
No. 141, that is to say there are no numbers 123 to 140 inclusive. 
To ascertain the number of Ascents actually upon the Register, 
eighteen must be deducted. The corrected total, down to the end of 
1903, is 1970. 1 

i This is the number of Ascents actually upon the Register, hut many other ascents 
have been made both from Chamonix and from St. (Jervais which are not upon the 
Register. Sometimes in the Register each indi\idual reaching the summit is reckoned 
‘ ail ascent,’ and sometimes an entire caravan is put down under a single number. The 
total ‘number of ascents’ does not tell the number of persons who have reached the 
summit. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

THE AFFAIRE II A MEL — ACCIDENT ON TI1K ITALIAN SIDE OK THE COL 
DU OKA NT - AM BRUISE COUTTKT WALKS INTO A CREV.WSE - THE 
DEATH OK MIL YOUNG — CAPT. ARKWRIGHT KILLED IJY AN 
AVALANCHE -MILS. MARKK AND OLIVIER (JAY— ELEVEN PERSONS 
PERISH NEAR TIIE SUMMIT— DEATH OK PROK. FKDCHENKO — MR. 
MARSHALL AND JOHANN KISCHER KILLED IN A CREVASSE— PROK. 
BALFOUR AND PETRUS PERISH ON THE Aid. BLANCHE DE PEUTERET 
M. (JUTTINGER KILLED BY FALLING ROCKS— THE KATE OK THE 
ABBE CHIFKLET— BRUNOD’S END— LOSS OF COUNT VILLANOVA AND 
MACJUIGNAZ — HERR ROTHE KILLED ON THE PK'iIt PLATEAU — 
DEATH OK MR. NETTLESIIIP— POddl SLAIN RY A FALLING STONE 
- -CUM AN l DISAPPEARS— D1L SCHNURDREllER’S END— THE DEATH 
OK EMILE HEY — ‘ A VERITABLE SUICIDE ’ - DEATH OF MR. I3INNS 
AND X. IMSKNG— FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE MONTAGNE DK LA cO'I’K 
—KILLED BY LIGHTNING— ANOTHER DEATH FROM FALLING STONES 
— A MAUVAIS PAH — THREE OUT OF FOUR LOSE THEIR LIVES. 

Mont Blanc was free from accidents until 18*20, awl then three 
Chamoniards lost their lives while conducting I)r. Hamel by the, at 
that time, usual route. There is little in this matter to distinguish 
it from a number of similar occurrences which have happened 
subsequently on Mont .Blanc ami elsewhere, hut from the almost 
romantic circumstances under which the remains of the victims came 
to light, after having been entombed more than 40 years in the ice, 
the affaire Hamel has attained an unusual degree of notoriety. 

The Hamel accident (1820).— Dr. Hamel started from Chamonix 
on August 18, 1820, with two young Englishmen (Messrs. Dornford 
and Henderson), to make an ascent of Mont Blanc. They were de- 
tained on the 19th at the Grands Millets by had weather, and during 
that day a considerable quantity of snow seems to have fallen on the 
upper part of the mountain, though not down below. By 8.20 a. in., 
on the 20th, they got to the Grand Plateau ; at 9 they continued 
the march; and at 10.30 they were somewhere upon the ‘ ancicn 
passage? above the level of the Dome du (butter (14,210 feet), and 
not much below the top of the Rochers Rouges, mounting in zigzags 
to avoid crevasses, and to ease the gradients. From the several 
accounts which have been rendered, 1 it would appear that at the' 

l One by Mr. Dornford in the New Monthly Magazine , and another by Dr. Hamel in 
the BLblwth&que ITniverzcllc , both written and published shortly after the occurrence; 
and two others by Joseph-Marie Couttct, the principal guide, more than forty years 
later. There are many differences in these narratives. 

E 
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moment of the accident a guide named Auguste Tairraz was leading, 
and cutting or making steps, followed by four others, Pierre Carrier, 
Pierre Balmat, Julien Devouassoux, and Joseph-Marie Couttet. Half- 
a-dozen paces behind came the three tourists with three more guides. 
They had just faced about, and were going obliquely across the slope, 
making a deep groove in the newly - fallen snow. Mr. Dornford 
says 1 : 

*“ As we were crossing obliquely the long slope above described, which was 
to conduct us to the Mont Maudit, 2 the snow suddenly gave way beneath our 
feet, beginning at the head of tho line, and carried us all down the slope to 
our left. 1 was thrown instantly off my feet, but was still on my knees .and 
endeavouring to regain my footing, when, in a few seconds, the snow on our 
right, which was of course above us, rushed into the gap thus suddenly made, 
and completed tho catastrophe by burying us all at once in its mass, and 
hurrying us downwards towards two crevasses about a furlong below us, and 
nearly parallel to the line of our march. The accumulation of snow instantly 
threw me backwards, and 1 was carried down, in spite of all my struggles. 
In less than a minute I emerged, partly from my own exertions, and partly 
because tho velocity of the failing mass had subsided from its own friction. 

1 was obliged to resign my pole in tho struggle, feeling it forced on* of my 
hand. A short time afterwards, 1 found it on the very brink of tho crevasse. 
This had hitherto escaped our notice, from its being so far below us, and it 
was not until some time after the snow had settled, that I perceived it. At 
tho moment of my emerging, 1 was so far from being alive to the danger of 
our situations, that on seeing my two companions at some distance below me, 
up to the waist in snow, and sitting motionless and silent, a jest was rising 
to my lips, till a second glance showed me that, with tlic exception of Mathiou 
Balmat, they were the only remnants of the party visible. Two more, how- 
ever, l>cing those in tho interval between myself and the rear of the party, 
having quickly reappeared, I was still inclined to treat the alfair rather as a 
perplexing though ludicrous delay, in having sent us down so many hundred 
feet lower, than in the light of a serious accident, when Mathiou Balmat cried 
out that some of tho party were lost, and pointed to the crevasse, which had 
hitherto escaped our notice, into which, he said, they had fallen. A nearer 
view convinced us all of the sad truth. The three front guides, Pierre C’arrier, 
Pierre Balmat, and Auguste Tairray, being where tho slope was somewhat 
steeper, had been carried down with greater rapidity and to a greater distance, 
and had thus been hurried into tho crevasse, with an immense mass of snow 
upon them, which rose nearly to the brink. Mathiou Balmat, who was fourth 
in the line, being a man of great muscular strength, as well as presence of 
mind, had suddenly thrust his pole into the firm snow' beneath, when he felt 
himself going, which certainly checked, in some measure, tho force of his fall. 
Our two hindermost guides were also missing, but we were soon gladdened by 
seeing them make their appearance, and cheered them with loud and repeated 
hurrahs. One of these, Julien Devouassoux, had been carried into the crevasse, 
where it was very narrow, and had been thrown with some violence against 
tho opposite brink. He contrived to scramble out without assistance, at tho 
expense of a trifling cut on the chin. The other, Joseph Mario (Jouttet, had 
been dragged out by his companions, quite senseless, and noarly black from 
the weight of snow which had been upon him. in a short time, however, ho 
recovered. It was long before we could convince ourselves that the others 
were past hope, and we exhausted ourselves fruitlessly, for somo time, in 
fathoming tho loose snow with our }>ules. . . The first few minutes, as may 

1 In the New Monthly Magazine. 

2 This is a mistake,— they were not going near Mont Maudit. Mr. Dornford probably 
meant “going towards, or in the direction of ” Mont Maudit. 
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he readily imagined, were wasted in irregular and unsystematic attempts to 
recover them. At length, being thoroughly convinced, from the relative 
positions of the party when the accident happened, that the poor fellows 
were indeed in the crevasse, .'it the spot pointed out by Mathiou Balmat, the 
brother of one of them —in our opinion, only one thing remained to be done, and 
that was to venture down upon the snow which had fallen in, and, as a forlorn 
hope, to fathom its unknown depths with our poles. After having thus made 
every effort in our power for their recovery, we agreed to abandon the enter- 
prise altogether, and return to the Grand Mulct. The guides having in vain 
attempted to divert us from our purpose, wo returned to the crevasse, from 
which, during tho consultation, we had separated ourselves to a short distance, 
and descended upon tho new-fallen snow. Happily it did not give way beneath 
our weight. Hero we continued, above n quarter of an hour, to make every 
exertion in our power for the recovery of our poor comrades. After thrusting 
tho poles in to their full length, wo knelt down, and applied our mouth to 
the end, shouting along them, and then listening for an answer, in the fond 
hope that they might still be alive, sheltered by some projection of the icy 
walls of the crevasse ; but, alas ! all was silent as the grave, and we had too 
much reason to fear that they were long since insensible, and probably at a 
vast depth beneath the snow on which we were standing. We could geo no 
bottom to tho gulf on each side of the pile of snow on whielf wo stood; tho 
sides of the crovasso were here, as in other places, solid ice.” 

It is not possible to tell, from the narratives of this affair, where 
the avalanche was started. Mr. Dornford mentions being hurried 
1 downwards towards two crevasses about a furlong below.’ .Joseph- 
Marie Gonttct in one of his accounts says that he was carried two 
hundred metres below some of the others ; and in another place he 
speaks of going down four hundred feet in a minute, and then of flying 
through the air. The probability seems to he that the live guides 
who were in front were carried a considerable distance down the 
slope aud then shot over the ice cl ills, which are seen near the bottom 
of the engraving upon page 20, 1 and that the tourists and the three 
other guides did not go over the dills. 2 The three leading men were 
lost, and completely buried up in tbe crevasse by the snow which 
they bad dislodged ; and Joseph- Marie Gouttet and Julien Devouassoux 
very narrowly escaped the same fate. The former is said to have 
been nearly black in the face when lie was dragged out. 

Ten years later, when conducting Mr. Wilbraham by the ‘corridor’ 
route, Gouttet pointed in the direction of tbe crevasse which bad 
nearly swallowed him up, and said, “ Ils sent la.” “It was a 
melancholy reflection,” remarked the tourist, “and all the guides 
seemed to feel deeply the loss of their ill-fated comrades; who will 
in all probability remain imbedded beneath the Grand Plateau till 
the day of judgment.” Hut at that time (1830), the bodies were no 
doubt already a considerable distance from the spot where the acci- 
dent occurred, for the dismembered remains of the three unfortunates 
commenced to re appear at the lower end of the Glacier des Bessons 
in 1861, more than four miles away, in a direct line, from the place 

1 In this engraving, the ‘ ancien passage ’ is upon the right hand. The view was 
taken from the Refuge Vallot. 

*- The late Mr. J. J. Cowell, who interviewed J.-M. Couttcl, says (Alpine Journal , 
vol. i, p. 333) that he was positive the whole party was carried down no less than 1200 
feet. This agrees with Mr. Dorn ford’s statement that, before the avalanche was started, 
they had got higher than the Ddme du Uoftter. 
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where they perished, and must have travelled downwards, on an 
average, at the rate of 500 feet per ‘annum. 

“Ah! I never coulil have thought/’ said Joseph -Marie, who was 
still living when these vestiges of the catastrophe were discovered, 
“Who would have thought that T should have shaken the hand once 
more of my hrave comrade, the pa acre Palinat!” Fragments of 
skulls (one of which was identified as that of Pierre Pal mat), a lower 
arm wdth ( .its hand, fragments of knapsacks, a felt hat (worn l>y 
Pierre Carrier), a crampon, a timvare lantern, shreds of clothing, and 
a cooked leg of mutton, were amongst the objects which came to 
light first ; and in 18(52 a multitude of other articles which were 
collected placed it beyond all doubt that these were indeed relics of 
the long-lost victims of the affaire Hamd. The major part of the 
remains were interred, with ceremony, at Chamonix, but some few' 
were incorporated with the Museum at Annecy. 

Accident on the Italian side of the Col du Gdant (I860).— The 

next disaster in the range of Mont Plane occurred on the 15th of 
August, 18(50, and caused the death of thr»e Englishmen and a 
Chamonix guide. The cause was more or less obscure. Two guides 
escaped, and were the only persons who could speak about it ; and, 
as there were certain circumstances which were not to their credit, 
one can understand their reticence. The points that appear certain 
are that the party arrived at the summit of the Col at a late hour 
of the day, and when descending to Courmayeur took to a snow-slope 
by the side of the rocks which are usually followed. A guide led 
and another brought up the rear, hohl'uaj the rope by which the 
others were attached ; and, when a slip occurred, they let go the 
rope. “ All that is know n to the public is that the two men w ho led 
and followed the party let go the rope and escaped, while the three 
Englishmen and Tairraz went to destruction. Tairraz screamed, hut, 
like Englishmen, the others met their doom without a word of ex- 
clamation.’' 1 There is no obscurity about the accident which conics 
next in chronological order. 

Ambroise Couttet walks into a crevasse (1864).- Two Austrian 
gentlemen had made a successful ascent of Mont Plane on August 9, 
and w ere descending to the Grand Plateau. “ A young porter, 
Ambroise Couttet, was some distance in front, not attached to the 
rope. He took a direction too near the edge of the plateau ; and, 
just as the guide of the party shouted to warn him of his danger, 
lie was engulfed in a crevasse, before the eyes of the others. The 
crevasse was 90 feet of sheer depth, and the rope was not long enough 
to reach the bottom. *’ Two following parties gave the use of their 
ropes. “ The guides approached the edge of the crevasse and leant 
over. They saw' the traces of the man’s fall, and called, hut received 
no answ r er. The cold on the plateau was intense, and the guides 
feeling convinced that the man w r as dead continued their route. 

“ The same evening a party of guides left Cliamouni to recover the 
body. Two, whose names should be mentioned, Michel Payot and 

1 Hours of Exercise in the Alps, by John Tyndall, 1871, p. 23. 
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Simon Pierre Benoit, descended 90 feet to the turn of the crevasse, 
but could get no further from the badness of the air (?). They 
lowered a bottle 100 feet more, which came up covered with hair (?). 
There is now no hope of recovering the body.” 1 Alpine Journal , 
vol. i, p. 384, ({noted from a letter published in the Times. 

The death of Mr. Young (1866). — “On the 23rd of August, 1866, 
Sir George Young and two of his brothers reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc without guides, and at about 11.30 a.m. prepared to 
descend. They had ascended by the Bosse, and in passing the point 
where the route of the ‘ ancien passage ’ lay immediately below them 
they descended a little, in order to look for tracks in that direction. 
They soon, however, discovered that the whole surface in that direction 
was hard and icy, and that they must retrace their steps, and continue 
along the summit ridge towards the usual line of descent to the Mur 
de la ( Y>te. In turning, one of the brothers slipped, and dragged the 
others down with him. They slid for some distance, fejl over a preci- 
pice some 1 5 or 20 feet high, slid again a little way farther, and were 
then stopped by the soft snow. Sir George and one of his brothers 
were unhurt by their fall, but the youngest unhappily pitched on his 
head and broke his neck.” Alpine Journal , vol. ii, p. 382. This 
lamentable affair was followed shortly afterwards by another and 
mote disastrous one. 

Captain Arkwright and three others killed by an Avalanche (1866). 
— “On the 13th of October, I860, Captain Arkwright, with his guide 
Michel Simond, two porters, Francois and Joseph Tournier, and 
accompanied by Silvain Couttet of the Pierre Pointue and a servant 
from one of the Chamonix hotels, both of whom were apparently 
volunteers, left the Grands Millets at 5.30 a.m. They took the route 
of the ‘ ftnrirn passage,' and had ascended a little way, when an 
avalanche fell from above. Couttet saw what was coming, and, along 
with the servant, managed to get out of the way. Captain Arkwright 
and his guides either remained immovable, or tried to escape in the 
wrong direction : they were overwhelmed by the avalanche, and no 
trace of them was diseernable by the survivors. ” - Alpine. Journal, 
vol. ii t pp. 383-4. 

Avalanches of the description that destroyed this party fall frequently 
from the ice- dills which are partially shewn on the right hand of 
the engraving on page 20, and their debris sometimes extends quite 
one -third way across the Grand Plateau. While ascending by the 
ancien passage, there must always be some risk from them. 

^ Michel I’ayot, who is still alive and on the active list of guides, was awarded a 
medaille d’hunneur and a diploma by the Ministry of the Interior for his meritorious 
conduct on this occasion. A few weeks earlier, he had been trav elling with Mr. Adams- 
Reilly and myself. See Scrambles amongst the Alps, chap. xi. 

2 A long account of this affair is given in Oscillations des quatre Grands Glaciers, 
by Venance Payot, 1871) ; from which it appears (amongst other differences from the 
account in the Alpine Journal) that the body of Franyois Tournier was discovered by 
•Sylvain Cnuttet among the blocks of ice on the Grand Plateau, before he descended; 
and that the bodies of the two other Ghamoniards were recovered at a later date. A 
fresh avalanche of a similar nature stopped the search. The body of ('apt. Arkwright 
was not found until Aug. 1897, on the lower part of the Glac. des Hossons. His watch 
and other articles were discovered in Mav -June, 1899. 
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Loss of Mrs. Marke and Olivier Gay at the top of the Corridor, 
at the beginning of Aug. 1870. — Mr. and Mrs. Marke set out with 
Miss Wilkinson and two Valais an guides to make the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. They took a youth as porter at the (brands Mulets, named 
Olivier (Jay. At the top of the Corridor the ladies were fatigued, 
and remained behind with the porter, while Mr. Marke and the guides 
continued the ascent. The latter were half way up the Mur do la 
Cdte wheV. they beard piercing shrieks, and returning with all haste 
found that Mrs. Marke and Olivier (Jay had disappeared in a crevasse. 
The ladies had been unable to bear the cold, and wished to move 
about. The porter offered his arm to Mrs. Marke, and very shortly 
afterwards both broke through a snow-bridge and were swallowed up 
in a crevasse. The bodies were not recovered. 

The Editor of the Alpine Journal made the following comments 
on this occasion. “The porter gives one lady his arm, and walks 
across a snow -field notoriously full of crevasses. The catastrophe 
which occurred was that which every experienced traveller would 
have predicted as highly probable. 1 will not enquire whether, in 
tliis case, any blame attaches to the traveller; but it is difficult to 
imagine that anyone with the slightest pretensions to act as guide 
could have committed the folly to which it was owing that the porter 
lost his own life and that of his companion.” Alpine Journal, vol. v, 
p. 190. 

Eleven persons perish near the Summit (1870).— 1 This catastrophe 
was the worst thing of its kind that has happened on Mont Blanc. 
The entire caravan of eleven persons perished. The victim tourists 
were unknown at Chamonix ; there was no one interested in writing 
an account of this ghastly affair, and anything like one can only be 
constructed by reference to a diversity of sources. 

On August ‘2(5, 1870, two Englishmen (Messrs. Stogdon and 
Marshall) came down to Chamonix, having escaped, so to speak, by 
the skin of their teeth from being lost on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. They bad ascended by the ridge of the Bosses, and intended 
to come batik another way. Being caught in had weather they 
returned in their track, through inability to descend in any other 
direction. It was a narrow shave. Their two guides, though not in 

their first youth or gifted with great agility, were sturdy men — 

seasoned vessels. One of them, Moritz Andermatten, had been up 
Mont Blanc sixteen times. The other was Peter Taugwaldor, pdrr, 
of Zermatt. “On the night of our return,” said Mr. Stogdon, “an 
American gentleman named Randall asked me to let him come into 
our sitting-room and talk over Mont Blanc. The consequence was 1 
did not get to bed till two. I found in Mr. Randall, in spite of his 
fifty years, the most intense mountain enthusiast 1 ever bad the 
pleasure of meeting. . . To see, not necessarily to climb Mont 
Blanc had been the dream of his life, and lie bad come over at last 
to fulfil it.” The story be listened to seems to have bad a stimulat- 
ing rather Ilian a deterrent effect, and the next Mr. Stogdon heard 

of Mr. Randall was that he, along with ten others, perished close 
to the top -Of the mountain, early in the following month. 
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Mr. Randall, apparently, met casually at Chamonix another 
American, Mr. J. Bean, and the Rev. b. McCorkindale. It does 
not seem that any one of the three had mountain experience. They 
determined, however, upon an ascent of Mont Rlanc, and setting 
out oil September 5, with three guides and five porters, passed that 
night at the inn on the brands Mulcts. 1 The next day several per- 
sons in the Valley of Chamonix endeavoured to watch their progress 
through telescopes. The weather aloft was bad. The \fhui is said 
to have been frightful. Even from below the snow was seen whirl- 
ing about. In an opening in the clouds, about 2.15 p.in., the whole 
eleven were caught sight of for a short time near the rocks called 
the Petits Millets, 2 3 anil it was noticed from time to time that they 
had to throw themselves down to escape being carried away by the 
wind. A little later the clouds again parted, and they were per- 
ceived coming down near the same place. After that nothing more 
was seen of the top of the mountain for eight days. 

No one returned, and on the 7th fourteen Chaimmiards started, 
to try to learn something, but they did not even reach the brands 
Mulets. Snow was falling heavily 2000 feet lower down, and drove 
them back. On the 15th the weather began to clear, and live black 
dots were discovered a little to the left of the Petits Mulcts. 
Twenty-three men set out from rhamonix the next day, and on the 
17th found Mr. Meborkindale and two of the porters 750 feet below 
the summit, lying, so they expressed it, here and there, with their 
heads right way uppermost, hut with their clothes somewhat torn, 
as if they had slipped and fallen. About three hundred feet higher 
they came upon Mr. Rean and another porter, sitting down, the 
former w ith his head leaning on one hand and the elbow on a knap- 
sack ; ropes coiled up, batons, axes, and knapsacks round about 
them, one still containing some meat and bread and cheese. Upon 
Mr. Rean a note-book was found containing the following entries, and 
little except conjectures can be added to the information they give. 

Tuesday, September 6. Temperature 34 deg. F., at 2 a.m. 8 I have made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc with ten persons ; eight guides, Mr. McCorkindale, 
and Mr. Randall. We arrived on the summit at half-past two. Immediately 
after leaving it I was enveloped in clouds of snow. We passed the night in 
a grotto excavated out of the snow, affording very uncomfortable shelter, and 
I was ill all night. 

Mont Blanc, September '7. Tf any one finds this note-book, T heg that it 
may be sent to Mrs. H. M. Bean. Jcmesborough, Tennessee, United States ot 
America. 

My dear Hessie,-— We have been on Mont Blanc for two days in a terrible 
snowstorm. We have lost our way and are in a hole scooped out of the snow 
at a height of 15,000 feet. 1 have no hope of descending. Perhaps this hook 

1 As it was late in the season, the servants at the Crawls Mulets had already come 
down. 

2 For the position of the Petits Mulets, see the view of Mont Blanc from the 
Brevcnt, facing page 104. 

3 The entry 4 * * Temperature 34 deg. F., at 2 a.m.’ was doubtless made at the Grands 

Mulets before departure. All the rest seems to have been written on the spot where 

he was fouml. The concluding paragraph, perhaps, should have been dated .Sep- 

tember y. 
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may bo found and forwarded. (Here followed some instructions on private 
affairs.) We have no food ; my foot arc already frozen, and I am exhausted; 

I have only strength to write a few words. 1 die in the faith of .Tesus Christ, 
with affectionate thoughts of my family : my remembrances to all. My effects 
are in part at the Hotel Mont Blanc, and partly with me in two portmanteaux. 
Send them to the Hotel Sehweitzerhof at (Ionova; pay my bills at the hotel, 
and heaven will reward your kindness. 

And lo>y»r down, in nearly illegible writing:— 

Morning. Intense cold : much snow, which falls uninterruptedly ; guides 
restless. 

All the live corpses wove hard frozen. They were put. into sacks, 
and dragged down the glaciers. It took three days to transport 
them to Chamonix. The 
bodies of the six others have 
not been discovered. Mr. 

.\ I cCork indale uas buried in 
the graveyard V>f the Parish 
Church, and bits of heather 
find their way from time to 
time to the tomb of a man 
who was greatly beloved. 1 

In referring to this tragedy, 

Mr. Leslie Stephen remarked, 

“ With a really experienced 
guide, I cannot hut believe 
that the party who were lost 
must have been able to find 
their way. They might have 
suffered frost-bites, or even lost 
the lives of some of the 
weaker members of the party ; 
hut that eleven men should 
he so bewildered as actually 
to he incapable of discovering 
a route, implies a singular 
want of that instinct for 
which a good guide is gener- 
ally remarkable, and which 
all tolerable guides ought to 
possess/’ While concurring 
with Mr. Stephen’s remarks, GKAVK 0F RRV * GK0RCF m'corkin»m.k. 

1 think it is not at all unlikely that the whole of the party mere 
badly frost-bitten, and from that cause were unable to proceed. 

The death of Professor Fedchenko by the side of the Glacier du 
Tacul in 1873, when upon an ordinary excursion to the Col du 

1 Mr. Bean is Imried near Mr. McCorkindale. The following inscription is over his 
grave. James O.'Bean of Batt = M<l. U.S. of America.— Perished i^ar the summit of Mount 
Blanc about the 7th of September, 1870, aged f>4.— On his person was found a diary 
and among the last words which he pencilled to his wife were these: “I die in gooil 
faith in Jesus t’rist and hope we will meet in heaven.” 
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(leant, was a deplorable occurrence, arising from the tourist being 
unable to withstand bad weather, at a low level, even for a single 
day. An undue disposition was shewn at the time to throw blame, 
upon a Chamonix guide and porter who accompanied him. 1 Fed- 
ehenko was a man of middle age, who had been in Central Asia, 
and acquired there some experience in mountain - travel ; and he was 
strong in appearance, but he was evidently without much stamina. 
The guide— Joseph Payot -was a young man. between*23 ami 24 
years of age ; the porter, his brother Prosper, was between 22 and 23. 

“M. Fedchenko started from Chamonix at 5 a.m., intending to visit the 
col .and return the same evening. He breakfasted at the Montanvert, whence 
he set forth at 8 tuni. He there procured his provisions, for which, with his 
breiikfiist, ho paid 26 francs. The party took the ordinary route, and reached 
the snow slopes about the sews without any unusual incident. The passage 
of the ftentrx always involves a good deal of close attention to details, and it 
w’as only on reaching the 7* ere above that they noticed that the day, which, 
w'hen they started from the Montanvert, was exceptional lyj! no, was* clouding 
over. They did not, however, anticipate any very severe weather, and pursued 
their way ; but when they hud nearly reached the rocks know’ll by the name 
of ‘ La Vierge,’ from which it would have taken them, under ordinary 
circumstances, about an hour to reach the col, a storm of wind, rain, sleet, 
and snow r burst upon them with extreme suddenness and violence. Their first 
idea was to push on, cross the col, and reach Mount Fr^ty on the southern 
side ; but a very few minutes sufficed to show them that it was hopeless to 
attempt in such weather to toil up the heavy huow slopes which lead to the 
col, added to which the storm prevented them from telling in what direction 
they w'ere going, and the chances w'ere greatly against their hitting the place 
of passage even if they could breast the ascent. They turned, a little after 
2 p.m., to retrace theif steps. The tracks they had made in the snow w r ero 
already obliterated, and w’ere never found again, except here and there in the 
middle of the descent of the seniex. They were soon w'et to the skin and 
half frozen by the cold wind. M. Fedchenko was already tired, and the cold 
and w'et told heavily upon him. Partly in consequence of his exhausted state, 
partly in consequence of the mist and drift in which they were enveloped, 
and which prevented them from seeing any distant object by which to direct 
themselves, they were a long time in reaching and again in descending the 
Hertifv; and it was necessary to give an increasing amount of help to the 
traveller, who was not a light man. By the time they arrived at the foot of 
the m'nirn it w\as nightfall -the day was the 14th of September -and by this 
time M. Fedchenko was so exhausted that the two Payot s had to carry him 
on their backs, turn and turn about. . . About l) p.m. they reached the lew r 
scattered rocks which compose the moraine known as La Noire -a moraine 
totally insufficient in size to afford any protection against the weather, but 
which still gave them rock instead of ice to rest upon. By this time Joseph 
Payot, who is tho less strong of tho two brothers, was almost as exhausted 
as*M. Fedchenko, and was himself unable to proceed further. They remained 
in this dreadful position, exposed, without any shelter, to wind, rain, and 
snow from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. There was no moon, and the night was dark, 
with clouds and had weather. Prosper Payot, who was the strongest of the 
party, remained upon his feet all the time, moving about, and, as long as he 
could, ho kept his brother and the traveller upon their feet ^ but at length, 
exhaustion became supreme. Tho traveller sank upon the rock, and despite 
every effort Prosper could make, fell into that fatal sleep of frozen exhaustion 
from which there is no awaking. He had long been in this condition, though 

1 Taking their youth and inexperience into account they appear to have behaved 
remarkably well. 
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still breathing, and Prosper had already had to strike, kick, and shake his 
brother to prevent him also from falling asleep, when the younger brother 
came to the conclusion that the only chance of saving any life besides his 
own — perhaps his own also— was to attempt to walk on. He got his brother 
into motion with infinite difficulty, and with great difficulty kept him from 
falling, till, little by little, circulation and warmth to some degreo revived, 
and between 4 and 5 a.m. on the loth they both reached the Montun vort in 
a very exhausted and pitiablo condition. . . It is difficult to see what more 
the two me*; could have done after they once became involved in the diffi- 
culty, or of what avail it would have been to stay longer on the glacier than 
they did. It is true that the narrative comes from the men themselves ; but 
1 see no reason to doubt it. The story was told me by Prosper Payot simply, 
quietly, and modestly ; and there are many circumstances to bear it out.” 
Alpine Journal^ vol. vi, pp. 308-9, (letter from Mr. Justice Wills). 

Mr. J. G. Marshall, and the guides Johann Fischer, of Zaun near 
Meyringen, and Ulrich Aimer of ( irindelwald, while descending the 
Brouillard Glacier by moonlight on Sept. 1, 1874, broke through a 
snow bridge nqar the edge of the glacier, and fell into a crevasse. 
The two former were killed. Aimer escaped with slight injuries. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who examined the place with Melchior Anile: <gg 
shortly after the accident, said— 

“that the crevasse into which they loll was not five minutes’ walk from the 
moraine. Fischer was leading, and Aimer was last, and just after a question 
and the answer that it was almost midnight, a bridge of jirn or nere broko 
below their feet, and all three fell almost simultaneously into the schrund. 
The bridge must have been 20 feet wide, and presented no sign of its presence 
beyond a small hole by which Aimer afterwards escaped, and it would not 
suggest to them any doubt of its stability. Mr. Marshall and Fischer fell 
alnmt 30 feet into the lower part of the crevasse, which may have been 
5 feet wide, and upon hard ice. Mr. Marshall’s skull was fractured and his 
death instantaneous ; and Fischer’s injuries were such that he could not have 
lived many minutes. Aimer seems to have fallen a less distance upon a kind 
of bank or shelf, which made up the greater part of the profile of the schrund 
and upon snow ; possibly too his fall was broken by the fragments of the 
bridge which fell under him. Then he was probably dragged by the rope 
into the deeper part after the others.” 

The next catastrophe also occurred on the south side of Mont 
Blanc, in July, 1882. 

Prof. F. M. Balfour, of Cambridge, when attempting to climb the 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, was killed along with his guide Johann 
Petrus, of Stalden. The exact cause of the accident was not ascer- 
tained. Mr. C. I). Cunningham, who was in the neighbourhood at 
the time, said that- 

“On the 11th inst. Mr. Balfour crossed the Col du G&mt, and in descend- 
ing the Italian side the idea first occurred to him of attempting the Aiguille 
Blanche de Peuteret. . . This peak, which had never been ascended, is a 
part of one of the buttresses of Mont Blanc, and is joined to the massif of 
the mountain by an extremely steep snow arete. My guide Emile Key had 
previously attempted the peak, and was able to give Mr. Bill lour so many 
details as to the probable line of ascent that he proposed that we should 
both accompany him. This Emile strongly advised mo not to do, as he con- 
sidered the snow to be in a dangerous condition. Mr. Balfour, however, did 
not agree with him as to the state of the snow, and next morning started 
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with Petrus for the Aiguille, accompanied by a porter to carry blankets and 
wood as far as their sleeping place on the rocks. 

“This was on Tuesday, the 18th, and as it was a new ascent and a difficult 
one, it was thought probable he might be absent two nights, and return to 
Courmayeur on Thursday afternoon. As he did not reappear, it was supposed 
that he must have crossed Mont Blanc to Chamonix, or, having found the 
ascent more difficult than ho expected, gone down to the Chsllets de Visaille 
for more provisions. On Friday Mr. Bertolini and Mr. \V. M. Baker, an 
Englishman who was staying in the hotel, became seriously alapned. Finding 
on Saturday he had not been heard of either at Chamonix or the Chalets de 
Visaille, they sent out a search-party, accompanied by the honorary chaplain, 
the ltev. Tl. S. Vcrsehoyle, there being some hope of the poor men being 
still alive. Early on Sunday morning, on reaching the rocks between the 
Glacier du Brouillard and the Glacier du Fresnay, they saw what appeared to 
bo the bodies of Mr. Balfour and Petrus, both partially covered with snow. 

. . It is clear that Mr. Balfour’s death was instantaneous. As there was a 
comparatively small quantity of fresh snow about the place where they lay, 
we }>resume that it was not an avalanche which caused their death, but that 
one of them slipped, and the other had not sufficient strength to hold his 
companion. As tin* provisions which they had left at the#deeping place were 
untouched, the accident must have taken place on Wednesday, tho 19th, just 
a week ago. But it is not certain whether they fell in the descent or ascent 
of the Aiguille.” Alpine Journal, vol. xi, pp. 90-91. 

In a communication to tho Alpine Journal by Mr. Walter Leaf, 
it was stated that “Mr. Balfour’s neck was broken and his skull 
fractured in three places. Petrus's right arm was broken between 
the elbow and the shoulder, and so were his ribs on the right side ; 
a fracture of the skull was, in his case, probably received during the 
very difficult and dangerous descent of the bodies to Courmayeur. 
Both showed some bruises and abrasions, but no other serious external 
wound ; their hands were scratched only on the outside, so that they 
could have made no ellbrt to save themselves by grasping anything. 
The clothes were torn, but not to «any great extent ; nor was the 
rope broken. These appearances seem to point to a fall over rocks, 
but through a comparatively small height.'’ 

M. Guttinger, of Geneva, was killed by falling rocks on the 

Grandes Jorasses, on July 11, 1884. It is said that lie started “ from 

Courmayeur accompanied by the guides J. M. Key and Julien Proment, 
to sleep at the lmt on the Grandes Jorasses, intending to complete 
the ascent next day. About 4 p.m. the party came to a couloir of 
about (m feet, which had to he ascended in order to gain the shelf 
on which stands the hut. . . The guides resolved to go up by the 

rocks and to let down a rope by which the traveller could mount 

without touching the ice. They warned M. Guttinger to shelter 
himself under an overhanging rock,” lest stones might “ fall upon 
him while they were climbing up. M. Guttinger took this advice, and 
Key, aided by Proment, began to climb the rocks ; but seeing Uis 
traveller leaving his shelter to seo how the obstacle was being over- 
come, lVoinent called out to him to go back. The unfortunate traveller 
is stated to have replied that he was too curious to see how the guides 
were getting on to allow him to do so. Key went on climbing up, 
when a stone began to move, carried others with it, and all fell down 
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towards M. Guttinger, who, despite the efforts of Proment, was not 
able to get out of the way, ami was struck by huge blocks on the 
head, shoulder, and right leg. His guides managed to carry him down 
some way, and Key then went off to get help. Proment remained 
with the injured man, who was able to converse, and who, though 
very much hurt, did not seem in immediate danger. Hut very sud- 
denly, about 9 p.m., he made an attempt to speak, and immediately 
breathed Ids'- last." 1 Alpine Journal , vol. xii, pp. 108-9. 

The Abbe Chifflet (bursar of the Carthusians at Lyons), who was 
killed on the eastern slopes of Les Courtes, in July, 1885, may, like 
M. Guttinger, be said to have courted bis fate. He left the Chfilet of 
Lognan on July 4, with two guides, Joseph and (Moment Devouassouv 
(father and son), to cross from the upper basin of the Argentine Glacier 
to the Glacier dc Talefre. Their non-arrival either at the Montan vert 
or at Lognan raised doubts, and on July 8 a party of guides went 
in search, and discovered all three, lying dead upon the Glacier 
d’Argentiere. ‘*Tlie Abbe and the elder guide were still roped 
together, though their bodies were much mutilated ; the younger 
guide, with a fragment of rope still round him, lay about forty yards 
off." The evil character of the ridge they proposed to cross was well 
known. 

Gratien Brunod, a guide of Courmayeur, lost his life on Aug. 12, 
1890, at the top of the Col du Geant. He was accompanying two 
members of the Italian Alpine Club across the pass ; and, whilst 
they were resting on the top, he went aside to get some water a 
few yards from the cabane, slipped and fell for about a thousand 
feet down a couloir on to the Glacier tie Tonic, anti was killed on 
the spot. 

Count Umberto di Villanova, with his guides Jean-Joseph Maqui- 
gnaz and Antonio Castagneri, disappeared in August, 1890, somew here 
on the ridge w hich connects the Borne du Godter with the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay. This party left the Chalet of la Visaille (near the 
foot of the Italian Glacier dc Miage) on August 18, intending, it is 
supposed, to ascend Mont Blanc by the Home route. Since that 
time they have not been heard of. Shortly after they left, a furious 
storm broke on Mont Blanc, and blotted them out. For some (bays 
their disappearance was not noticed, and, as had weather continued, 
no search could be made for a long time. Then prolonged efforts 
were made to ascertain their fate. Their tracks were discovered, 
and followed up to the ridge at the bead of the Glacier du Dome, 
which connects the Dome du (Soft ter with the Aiguille de Bionnassay, 
and there they ceased. What happened there is unknown. The 
ridge lias exceedingly steep slopes upon each side. Any tiling falling 
dowm them would go a thousand feet at a stride, and impetus would 
perhaps carry it a thousand feet further. Some of the Val Tour- 
nanche men who were in the searching parties thought that the 

1 It was stated in the Echo drs Alpcx tlmt M. Guttinger was “tri»s fort, tr6s ferine, 
intrude, agile stir le roclier, solide sur la neige et la glace, atrieux, t*t surtmtt prudent." 
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(Vmut must luive slipped, and others consider it is not unlikely that 
the whole were blown oil’ the ridge in a squall. Down below, on 
one or the other side, this unhappy party lies buried ; and at some 
future date their remains 'will no doubt be discovered, either upon 
the Italian (ilaeicr de Miage, or upon the (ilacier de Bionn assay. 1 

Herr Rothe and Michel Simond killed on the Petit Plateau by an 
ice-avalanche (Aug. 21, 1891). 

“On August 20 a party consisting of Herr Rothe of Brunsxffck, Count de 
Kavornay, three guides, and two porters reached M. Vallot’s hut’ 1 (observatory) 
“on the Bosses du Dromaduire. The weather the following morning did not 
allow them to complete the ascent of Mont Blanc, and in the afternoon of the 
21st they began the downward journey. Their party was increased by four of 
the men ,J employed in connection with M. Janssen’s proposed observatory. As 
they descended from the (Jrand towards the Petit Plateau a mass of ice and 
snow falling from the Dome du Coftter started ail avalanche, which caught 
those in rear and swept five of them— Herr Rothe, his guide Michel Simond, 
the porter Armund Comte, Count do Favemay, and one of his guides into the 
great crevasse. All but the first two were extricated, Comte with serious 
injuries, but the bodies of Herr Rothe and Simond were otly recovered a few 
days later.” Alpine Journal, vol. \v, pp. 539-40. 

Ice-avalanches frequently fall from the ice-cliffs of the Dome du 
(halter on to the Petit Plateau, but they seldom if ever extend right 
(tarns if : and the proper course to adopt, when crossing the Petit 
Plateau, is to sweep round to Hie east and get as far us possible 
away from the Dome du Do A ter. 

Dr. Jacottet, of Chamonix, died rather suddenly at the Yallot 
Observatory on Sept. 2, 1891, under the circumstances mentioned 
upon page 73. Dr. Kgli- Sinclair, of Zurich, writing in the A ninth's dc 
VObserrutoirr Metrorotogigue da Mont JUanr , 4to, Paris, 1893, p. 121, 
attributes bis death to Mtd de Montague? 

The death of Mr. Nettleship (1892). - Mr. Richard Lewis Nettle- 
ship, tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, left Chamonix on August 23, 
1892, for the Col de Voza, intending to ascend Mont Blanc by way 
of the Aiguille du < Job ter and the Bosses du Dromaduire. He took 
as guides Alfred Comte and Daspard Simond. They left the Col de 
Voza at 4 a.m. on the 24tli, hut did not reach the Aiguille du 
0 oil ter until l p.m. Though the morning was line, clouds gathered, 
and there were indications of had weather, before mid-day. The 
party, however, continued upwards, intending to stop for the night 
at the Refuge Yallot. An hour after leaving the Aiguille a storm 
broke upon them, they became bewildered, wandered about for several 
hours, and at last stopped, dug a hole in the snow, and remained 
in it all night. According to the statement of the guides, Mr. 

1 Jean- Joseph Muquignaz and Antonio Casta gneri were the two leading Italian 
guides. A portrait of Alaquignaz is given in my Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. 

s AI. Imfeld says five workmen went down. See p. 72. 

3 “Enfln, la mort de Jacottet n’a-t-clle pas 6t6 causae par la memo maladie? C'est 
mon avis. La diagnose d’autopsie annonyait le commencement d’une inflammation des 

S oumons et celle du cerveau. Je me permets de nier 1’ inflammation du cervcau pour 
es causes quo je ne # peux citer ici. Le cours rapide de l’iuflamraation pulmonaire ne 
peut §tre expliqu6 que par l’influence du mal de montagne sur Vatfaiblisscment^du cisur 
et sur l’6nergic du systerae nerveux do ce jeune homme, autrefois si robuste. ” 
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Nettleship Avas in good spirits, assisted in digging the hole, and 
even sang during the night. They had suilicient food and wine, 
but no extra clothing. 

“The storm continued the whole of the night. On tho morning of the 
25th it was still snowing hard, and all tracks were obliterated. Tho guides 
advised Mr. Nettleship to remain where lie was, on tho chaneo of a change 
of weather, hut Mr. Nettleship urged that it was idle to remain there and 
die like cowards, and that they must make an effort to get away. He there' 
fore started, ■P-.e guides following him. They proceeded some little distance, 
when Mr. Nettleship stumbled and became unsteady. Tho guides offered him 
wine and brandy, which lie refused. He then cried out and fell forward, 
uttering some words in English, after whi.-h lie took each guide by tho hand, 
bade them good-bye, closed his eyes and expired. 

‘‘The guides remained with him for a short time, and then placing his ice- 
axe upright in the snow to mark the place whore he lay, they left him. After 
a short time the weather cleared a little, the guidos caught sight of tho 
Vallot hut, made for it, and sta\ed there all the night of Thursday the 25th. 

“ Friday the 20th was fine, and the guides returned to the DOme, where tho 
body lay. They then descended to the (brands Mulcts, whence Alfred Comte 
brought the news P* Chamonix, Siniond remaining at the Crands Mnlets.” 

Twelve men were at once sent oil", they recovered the body, and 
it was interred in the English Churchyard, on the south side of the 
church. Mr. C. E. Mathews, the writer of the letter in the Timm 
from which the above quotation is made, remarked that “ it was the 
extreme of imprudence for the guides to have left the hut on the 
Aiguille du (butter in the face of the impending storm, and it was a 
grave error in judgment that the party, when they encountered the 
founnen/r on the Dome, did not instantly return to the Aiguille 
before the ascending track had been obliterated. The Society of 
Guides did not, however, consider that any blame attached to Comte 
and Simond, and their names were still retained on the Register. 

Signor Poggi killed by a falling stone (1893). On August 27, 
1893, Signor Poggi was descending the Aiguille Noire de Peteret, with 
David Proment and one of the Fenoillets of Courmayeur ; and, when 
about tAvo hours down, a stone fell near them and struck some loose 
stones, which Avore projected amongst the climbers. Proment Avas 
hurt and had his axe broken. Signor Poggi Avas hit behind the ear 
and killed on the spot. 1 

Signor Cumani, an artist, attempted to ascend Mont Plane alone, 
by way of the Brenva Glacier, in September, 1893. He lias not been 
heard of since ! Alpine Journal , vol. xvii, p. 43. 

Dr. Robert Schnurdreher, of Prague, Michel Savoie (guide), and 
Laurent Bron (porter), of Courmayeur, Avere found close together in 
a crevasse, in August, 1895, all dead, hub not much mutilated. It ap- 
pears that they ascended Mont Blanc on August 17, descended the same 
evening to the Kefitge Vallot, and on the next morning returned towards 
Chamonix. Their absence avjis not remarked for some days, but when 

1 Many casualties of a more or less serious nature have occurred in the Alps from 
falling stones ; but this is believed to be the first instance of an} one being killed out- 
right, on the spot. 
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search was made they were speedily discovered, about 80 feet down 
in a large crevasse, opposite to the Grands Mulcts, and a little distance 
below the ordinary track. Frederic Payot, who was with the search 
party, said that, in consequence of the Ion# continuance of fine 
weather, all the slopes of Mont Plane were more iced than usual, at 
the time this accident occurred ; and that he thought it was probable 
they had commenced a glissade, had lost command of their move- 
ments, and had simply fallen headlong into the crevasse. JJJhc position 
of the crevasse in which they were found is indicated by an asterisk 
on the view of Mont .Plane from the Prevent. 

Emile Key, of Conrmayeur, lost his life on the Aiguille du Geant, 
whilst descending, on August 24, 1895. 'Flic following account is based 
chiefly upon a description furnished to the Syndic of Courmayeur by 
Mr. Roberts, the only witness of the catastrophe. 

Mr. A. (t. Roberts, an English climber, engaged Key lor a few days, and on 
August 23 the two climbed together the lower peak of the Aiguille du Dru, 
sleeping that evening at Hie Couvercle. They started ne.ft morning at 4.40 
and reached the summit of the Aig. du (leant at 2 p.m. Commencing the 
descent at 3. ‘20 the base of the final peak was reached at 4.5. Shortly after 
this, the weather looking bad, Rey said that they would movo more quickly if 
unropod. They accordingly coiled up the rope and proceeded on the descent, 
Rey leading, carrying a light sack and the rope. About 4.30 they reached the 
top of the rocks which descend to the lower snow-fields. The climbing here is 
easy, but involves the descent of one or two chimneys, at the top of one of 
which Mr. Roberts waited whilst Rey went down, taco outwards. ( 'lose to the 
foot of this chimney Rey jumped, or dropped, on to a small shelf of wet rock, 
sloping slightly outwards, and covered with small pebbles. He slipped, and for 
a short distance slid over snow-covered ice. He tried to dig his axe in, but 
it slipped from his grasp, and he was precipitated in three bounds on to tho 
snow some (500 feet below and to the N, of the route to the hut. Mr. Roberts 
could see the body lying motionless on tho snow. He attempted to reach it both 
by the rocks and by the snow which skirts them, but succeeded only in getting 
within about 200 feet. He shouted repeatedly, but got no answer. Snow fell 
heavily, and a thick fog made it impossible to persevere in the attempt, so, at 
6 p.m., he turned away, and, by aid of map and compass, reached the Col du 
(leant hut at 7 o’clock. Here he found two Swiss climbers without guides, 
and shortly afterwards a large party of Dutch gentlemen and ladies arrived 
from the French side with six guides and porters. Snow fell throughout the 
night, and all in the hut agreed that nothing could he done before the morning. 
News of tho disaster was carried by the Dutch party to Courmayeur, whence 
a caravan of guides and porters started at once to recover the body, which 
they carried to Courmayeur on the following day, August 26 . — Alpinf Journal , 
vol. xvii, pp. 561-2. 

The news of the death of Emile Rey came as a great and painful 
surprise upon all who knew him. He combined skill, courage, and 
dexterity. When the most capable guides have been asked in late 
years who they, amongst themselves, reckoned the best mountaineers 
of the time, the name of Emile Rey was always included in their 
selections. One can only conclude that even the beAt mountaineers 
are not infallible. 

Mr. H. N. Riegel, a young man who was said to have come from 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., lost his life about the middle of July 1898, 
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while attempting to cross Mont Blanc alone. His body was found on 
July 18, by some French guides, near the upper part of the Italian 
Glacier de Miage. In their opinion he had fallen several thousand 
feet. The Tribune de Gene re made the following remarks upon this 
affair. “ Et main tenant, que dire de cct accident sinon qu’il no rentre 
pas dans les accidents ordinaires de la montagne, et qu’il peut etre 
considore comme un suicide veritable ! ” 

Mr. F. A* Binns (English) and Xavier Imseng (Guide of Saas-Fee) 
were killed on Sept. 16, 181)8, while descending from the Aig. des 
Charmoz. Their bodies were found about 75 feet down in a crevasse, 
below a snow couloir, upon which one or both had slipped. From 
the torn condition of their lingers, it was conjectured that they had 
made desperate attempts to save themselves, too late. 

“We regret to learn that on Aug. *25, 181)1), the famous climber 
Herr L. Purtscheller, of Salzburg, broke his right arm badly in two 
places, when descending (with a guide and another traveller) the 
steep snow-slope # below the last rocks and above the bergsehrund at 
the foot of the Aig. du Dru. The guide’s axe broke, and he slipped, 
dragging the two travellers for a distance of about 20 feet into ihe 
bergsehrund.' ' Alpine Jounwf, vol. xix, p. 590. Herr Purtscheller, 
it is said, did not recover from this accident. He died six months 
afterwards at Bern. 

Death of Dr. Cauro on the Montagne de la Cote. On Aug. 28, 1899, 
Mons. Lespieau and Dr. Gauro (aged 35), with three porters, went to 
the Montagne de la Cote with the intention of laying telegraphic 
wires from its summit to the Grands Mulcts, over the intervening 
fissured and riven ice. When upon the upper part of the Montagne 
and on a bit of nearly level path, they were walking in single file, 
— the porters first and Dr. Cauro last. Lespieau, turning suddenly 
round, perceived that his friend was missing ; and one of the porters 
going back immediately caught sight of the Doctor rolling down a 
water-course only 20 metres away. “ We ran in pursuit,” says M. 
Lespieau. “ I estimate that in five minutes we went down the 200 
metres our friend had fallen.” He was dead when they reached him. 
The external injuries were not serious, but his neck was broken. The 
cause of the fall has not been ascertained. 

Killed by lightning on the Aiguille du Geant. A week after the 
Aiguille du Geant was climbed by MM. Maischberger, Pfannl, and 
Zimmer [see p. 154], their feat was repeated by Mons. Emile Fontaine 
with the guides Joseph Simond and Joseph Ilavanel. .While descend- 
ing, a thunderstorm surprised the party ; and Simond, w r ho w r as 
leading, was killed instantaneously by a Hash of lightning, which also 
severed the rope leading from him to Mons. Fontaine, and caused 
the corpse of the unfortunate man to fall a great distance on to the 
glacier below. It is stated that Simond was the only member of 
the party carrying an ice-axe, — M. Fontaine and Iiavanel having left 
theirs at the foot of the Aiguille, to be picked up when returning. 

Another death from falling stones. — On Aug. 11 , 1901, fourteen 
excursionists from Geneva started from the Montanvert to ascend the 
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Pic du Tacul, accompanied by a single guide [Jules Simond]. At 
about 1 P.M. , when descending, a loud noise was heard above, and 
all of the party except one got under cover. Mon^. Porchet, it is 
said, seemed fascinated, and lingered behind. A large rock struck biim 
on tlie fc chest and hurled him down. Notwithstanding the efforts which 
were made by his friends, he expired on the spot an hour and a half 
afterwards, from the effects of a fractured skull and the other in- 
juries which he had sustained. * 

A Mauvais Pas.- -On Aug. 4, 1002, a French lady, while crossing 
the place called the Munnais Pas by the side of the Mer de 01ace, 
met a party coming in the contrary direction. She attempted to pass 
outside, and falling about a hundred* feet, was killed on the spot. 

Three out of four killed. — On Aug. 8, 1902, MM. Henry Mauduit 
(aged 27), and Jean S tiding (20), Members of the French Alpine Club, 
left Chamonix with a guide named Plane, of Ponneval-sur-Are, and 
a porter named Culet from the same village, interning to pass the 
night at the Vallot Pefuge. A storm broke upon the party about 
4 in the afternoon, on the drand Plateau. Still they continued the 
ascent. At length the violence of the wind caused them to turn, but 
after wandering about for some time they lost themselves completely, 
and passed the night on the snow (so it appeared ultimately) only 
about 20 min. distance from the Kefuge. At daybreak the descent 
was continued. A few minutes later M. Mauduit fell dying, and 
shortly afterwards his companion also expired. Plane and Culct went 
down by themselves, and the former presently fell into a crevasse to 
a depth of about 130 feet, though without seriously injuring himself. 
The porter, however, soon afterwards tumbled head first into another 
crevasse, and was killed on the spot. The above details are extracted 
from the Bulletin du Club A! pin Frauva is, 1902, where the story is 
related at considerable length. 

In Aug. 1903, three young men from Geneva set out to ascend 
Mont Plane, but they got no farther than the top of the Aig. du 
C outer. Pad weather came on shortly after they arrived there, and 
they decided to return. In descending, one of them slipped upon snow 
when about 150 metres below the eabync, and, falling down a gully 
for about 1000 feet, was killed on the spot. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE OBSERVATORIES UPON MONT BLANC. 

CAMPING ON TIIE SUMMIT— UNHAPPY EXPERIENCES OF DR. TYNDALL 
— A CUP OF TEA PRODUCES A DISASTROUS EFFECT— HARD TERMS 
IMPOSED ON MONS. VALLOT — ERECTION OF THE VALLOT OBSERVA- 
TORY —DR. JANSSEN’S PROJECT— EIFFEL, OF TOWER FAME, ‘CON- 
SULTED— DRIVING A TUNNEL UNDER THE SUMMIT— STRIKE OF THE 
WORKMEN— DISCOVERY OF A PRUNE-STONE ! — ‘ TOURMRNTKS ’ IMPEDE 
THE WORK— M. ROTOR AND HIS GUIDE KILLED BY AN AVALANCHE 
—SUDDEN DEATH OF 1)R. JACOTTET— NO ROCK IS FOUND, AND DR. 
JANSSEN DETERMINES TO BUILD ON SNOW— THE ‘ KDJCUIJi ’ — CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE OBSERVATORY— WINTER TEMPERATURES— THE 
HEIGHT OF MONT BLANC. 

The establishment of two Observatories on Mont Blanc, one between 
the Dome du Goftter and the Bosses du Dromadairc at the height of 
14,320 feet, and the other upon the Summit, cannot be overlooked 
in the history of the mountain. The former of these enterprizes is 
due to a Parisian, Monsieur J. Vallot, and the latter to Dr. Janssen, 
Director of the Observatory at Mcudon. M. Vallot is a mountain 
enthusiast, and in 1887 performed the unprecedented feat of camping 
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under canvas on tlie summit for three days and nights. Until he 
did so, only one person had encamped there before, namely Dr. John 
Tyndall, in 1859 ; and his experiences were particularly unhappy. 
Both he and the whole of his guides were incapacitated by mountain- 
sickness, and they came down the next morning in a forlorn state. 1 
This occasion was well remembered at Chamonix, and M. Vallot found 
difficulty in persuading anyone to go with him. When they at last 
started he was accompanied by M. Kichard and a caravaij^of guides 
and porters — in all, nineteen persons. So far as the commencement 
of the ridge of the Bosses du Dromadaire (that is, to about the height 
of 14,000 feet) they got along all right; but then M. Kichard, who 
was not accustomed to mountain- walking, began to flounder. A little 
higher up one of the porters became incapable, and by the time the 
summit was reached M. Vallot himself was seized with vomiting and 
was obliged to lie down on the snow, exhausted. The porters, after 
having deposited their loads on the summit, were sent back to 
Chamonix, while MM. Vallot and Richard, with two prides, remained 
on the top during three days occupied in meteorological and other 
observations. Their experiences, which were detailed at length in the 
Anmtaire of the French Alpine Club, were very curious. They found 
themselves entirely without appetite, and unable to eat. Even a cup 
of tea “produced a disastrous effect. ” On the third night, one of the 
guides went out of the tent for a moment, and returned in a great 
state of alarm, saying that the air was full of electricity. Vallot went 
out to see, and says that from the tent, from the erection sheltering the 
instruments, and from himself, “a harsh rustling proceeded, caused 
by thousands of sparks. My hairs stood on end, and each individmil 
one seemed to be drawn away from me separately. The sparks were 
felt all over the body ; one couldn’t remain outside without suffering ; 
we were literally bathed in electricity.” 

The foundation of the Vallot Observatory was a result of this 
journey. At first, M. Vallot thought of having a cavern excavated 
in some of the highest rocks; but he abandoned this idea, and de- 
cided to put up a wooden ch&let a little below the lower of the two 
snowy humps which are called the Hosses du Dromadaire, at the height 
of 14,320 feet above the sea. Difficulties arose at the outset, for the ' 
Commune of Chamonix lays claim to the French side of Mont Blanc, 
and no buildings can be erected without consent. Permission was ulti- 
mately granted on rather harsh conditions. The Chamoniards appre- 

*r 

1 “Wishing to commence the observations at daybreak, I had carried a tent to the # 
summit, where. I proposed to spend the night. The tent was ten feet in diameter, and 
into it the whole eleven of us were packed. . . Throughout the night we did not suffer 
at all from cold, though we had no fire, and the adjacent snow was 15° Cent., or 27* 
Fahr., below the free/.ing- point of water. Wc were all however indisposed. I was 
indeed very unwell when I quitted Chamouni ; . . . my illness was more deep-seated 
than ordinary, and it augmented during the entire period of the ascent. Towards 
morning, however, I became stronger, while with some of my companions the reverse 
was the case. . . About twenty hours w T ore spent upon the top of Mont Blanc on this 
occasion. Had I been better satisfied with the conduct of the guides, it would have 
given me pleasure at the time to dwell upon this out-of-the-way episode in mountain 
life. But a temper, new to me, and which I thought looked very like mutiny, showed 
itself on the part of some of my men.” Hour* of Exercise in the Alps, by John Tyndall ; 
London, 1871, pp. 54-57. 
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hended that M. Vallot might turn his establishment into a sort of 
auberge , which would be detrimental to their interests in the inn on 
the (hands Mulcts, and stipulated that he should erect a ‘ Refuge ’ 
as an adjunct to his observatory, at his own expense. This was to 
become their property, and they were to have the right of taxing all 
persons ten francs who stopped there for a night, half of the receipts 
being destined to pay for the maintenance of the Refuge, and half were 
to go to C eir lessee at the ( hands Mulets for the injury which it was 
supposed might- be done him. These terms were subsequently modified. 1 



Till*. KM-'Uf.K VALt.OI* IN 1 895. 

The materials of the building were ready at Chamonix by the 
beginning of dune, 1890, and then the morq, serious task had to be 
undertaken of their transportation to the height of 14,800 feet, for 
the larger part of the way over snow or ice, on men’s backs. One 
hundred arid ten of the guides and porters had agreed to carry a 
load apiece up to the selected spot ; but when all was ready the 
weather went to the bad, and rendered a start impossible ; and when 
it improved the guides became occupied in conducting tourists. Still, 
by tlte end of duly, the building was erected on the position which 
had been chosen for it, on solid rock. At first it was a very small 
allair, measuring about 10x12 feet, and 10 feet high, a portion of 
which was ‘ observatory * and the rest ‘refuge’; but it grew in 

i In the first instance, the ‘Refuge* was a portion of the observatory buildings. 
Subsequently, the Refuge was erected that is shewn in the above engraving, at a dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards from the Observatory. The two establishments then 
remained distinct for several years ; but as snow accumulated round the Observatory 
to a scrimp extent, and rendered access to it difficult, M. Vallot had the building takeii 
to pieces ancf re-erected (in July— Sept. ISOS) nearer to the Refuge, and somewhat 
lower down than i$., » See Illustration on page <>{). 
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course of time. The transport of the materials .and their erection 
on the spot were far more onerous than the actual construction of the 
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building in the first instance. Chamoniards consider 3f> lbs. the 
uiaximum load for a man on Mont lllanc, and in all the details 
attention hail to be given to that point. No large timbers or heavy 
weights could be carried up. I hiring the week which was occupied 
in the erection everyone had to camp out on snow. Temperature 
descended to 15° or l(i" below freezing-point in the tents, and there 
were the usual bothers with bad weather and mountain -sickness, 
which we pass over now, as they will presently recur when speaking 
about the .Janssen Observatory on the summit. 

I)r. J. .Janssen, the present President of the French Academy of 
Sciences, and Director of the Observatory at Moudon near Paris, 
visited the Vallot Observatory a few weeks after it was put up, to 
carry on spectroscopic observations, lie was detained . there several 
days by violent storms, but he ultimately ascended to the summit 
of Mont Plane, and got back to Chamonix: in safety. The journey 
occupied him from August 17 to August 23. lie was struck with 
the advantages to science which might be expected from working in a 
pure atmosphere, and on his return to Paris communicated an account 
of his journey to the Academy of Sciences, at the meeting on Sep- 
tember 22, 1890. Tie concluded by saying, “1 think it 'fell be of 
the first importance for astronomy, for physics, and for meteorology 
that an observatory should be erected on the summit, or at least 
quite pilose to the summit, of Mont Plane. I know that objections 
will be brought forward as to the difficulty of erecting such a building 
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upon so high a spot, which one can only reach with much trouble, 
and which is often visited by tempests. These difficulties are real, 
but they are not insurmountable. I cannot enter deeply into the 
matter now, and content myself with saying that with the means 
our engineers can put at our disposal, and with such mountaineers 
as we possess at Chamonix and in the neighlxmring valleys, the prob- 
lem will be solved whenever we wish.” From that time until now 
Dr. Janssen has been more or less occupied in solving tl.fi problem. 

In a very short time the necessary funds were subscribed by some 
of his wealthy and influential friends. Amongst his supporters were 
Prince lioland Bonaparte, M. Bischoffheim and Baron Adolphe de 
Rothschild, M. Leon Say and the late President of the Republic. 
The execution of the project was a work of much greater difficulty. 
There is no visible rock at the immediate top, and it was proposed 
to build upon the snow. This idea was received with almost universal 
incredulity. The general opinion was distinctly unfavourable. “The 
persons,” said Dr. Janssen, “who were best acquainted with the 
glaciers of this great mountain considered that it was quite impossible 
to establish a building on the summit, such as would serve for obser- 
vation and residence. They said, and with apparently much force, 
that the thickness of the snowy crust would prevent foundations being 
obtained in solid rock, and they would not admit the possibility 
of establishing the building on Ttnow.” Mons. Eiffel, of Tower fame, 
was taken into consultation, and declared himself ready to construct 
an observatory on the very top of Mont Blanc, if a rock foundation 
could he found not more than fifty feet below the surface of the 
snow, and expressed his willingness to bear the cost of the preliminary 
operations. It so happens that rocks peep through the snow on three 
different sides of the summit, no great distance below it — small 
patches, scarcely visible from below. One, called la Tournctte, is 
about one inch and a half to the right of the summit in the folding 
engraving of Mont Blanc from the Brdvent. Another, named les 
Petits Mulets, is about half an inch below the summit in the same 
illustration. The third, called la Tourette, is on the opposite side 
of the mountain, and cannot be seen. These rocks which peep through 
the snow are either summits of Aiguilles, or points on ridges of 
Aiguilles. But it is exceedingly unlikely that the highest points of 
the Aiguilles arc exposed. They are, in all probability, somewhere 
underneath the summit -ridge, which appears to be placed at the 
junction of three or more rocky ridges ; and as the little patches of 
rock which do appear on the three sides are only 4.56 feet (la Toumette), 
394 feel (Petits Mulets), and 171 feet (la Tourette) below the extreme 
top of Mont Blanc, there was at least a possibility that rock might 
be struck. 

M. Eiffel committed the direction of this affair on the spot to < 
M. X. Jmfeld, a Swiss, who is well known as a surveyor. A more 
competent man for the purpose could scarcely have been found. Imfeld 
had a horizontal gallery driven into the snow, forty -nine feet below 
the summit, on the French side (the side represented in the engraving 
of Mont Blanc from the Br4vent), and employed as director of the 
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workmen Frederic Payot, who is one of the most able and experienced 
of the Chamonix guides, and has ascended the mountain more than a 
hundred times. The report rendered by Imfold to M. Eiffel gives n 
lively idea of the difficulties of the undertaking. “ A wooden lint,” 
he says, “ which could lie taken to pieces, and transported easily, was 
made at Chamonix, to form the entrance to the tunnel, and was 
intended to serve as protection to the workmen. It was divided up 
info loads/f numbered and weighed. From the 10th to the 15th of 
August was occupied in arranging its transport up to the Vallot 
Observatory,” which place was made the base of operations. 

Avgust 18, 1891. — A first canuvue started with part of the hut and provi- 
sions for the Koohers *des 1 josses. 

Avgust 14.— 1 went with Fred. Payot and the rest of the porters as far as 
the Grands Mulcts. 

Avgust 15. — Wo reached the Vallot Observatory at 9 u.m., and the summit 
at mid-day. I settled the portion for the mouth of the tunnel, the direction 
of its axis; and with six workmen arranged the clearing away of the snow, to 
place the hut. 1 

. I vgust 16.— On account of a ‘ Immutntv' of snow, no ono could leave tin* 
Observatory. 

Avgust 17.— The work done on the 15tli of August was partly buried under 
the snow. It was restored by six workmen, and the tunnel was commenced. 
Advanced 5 metres. In the evening, one of the workmen (.los. Simond) came 
back ill from the summit. He hud a frost-bitten foot, and several toes were 
without • sensibility when pricked with needles. Our doctor, Dr. Egli, of 
Zurich, gave him the necessary care. Fearing consequences, he wouldn’t 
entertain my suggestion that the man should lie sent down to Chamonix. 

A vgust IS.-- The workmen, discouraged by the illness of their comrade, and 
by want of space and coverings in the Vallot cabane, and bored by numerous 
visits of tourists, demanded a rise in their daily wages from 15 to 30 francs. 
After a long discussion. I offered 20 francs, conditionally on confirmation. 
One man stuck to his demand and was dismissed. The others remained and 
continued work in the tunnel. Advanced 5 metres. At the distance of lti 
metres from the stake (at the mouth), a prune-stone was found. 

Avgust 19. —Very high wind. All the workmen went, down to the Grands 
Mulcts, to fetch portions of the hut which had been left behind by the con- 
tractors, and lor wood to burn, and provisions. 

Aug mt 20.- -The workmen were driven back on the Grande Bossc by a very 
strong north wind, and could not reach the tunnel. 

Avgust 21. — Very great ‘ tourMentu* of snow. Impossible to get to the 
summit. The porters don’t come up. Five workmen decide to go down to 
tho Grands Millets, to get food. Along with them went a tourist (M. Ifothe) 
with his guide, and tie oil to the rope of the workmen. Upon the Petit 
Plateau, an ice -avalanche fell from the top of the Dome du Goi\tor on to the 
party, and killed the tourist and his guide. My workmen escaped with slight 
bruises, and went on the same evening to Chamonix. [See]). 61.] 

Avgust 22. — -Violent storm. Could nut leave the Observatory. The porters 
don’t come up. 

August 23.— Snow falling. At 2 p.m. arrival of Fred. Payot and five 
porters, laden with food and wood. They bring the first news about the 
accident on the 21st, and the information that the workmen are discontented, 
and have gone down to Chamonix, .and won’t come up again. As tho porters 
who had arrived were not engaged as workmen, 1 directed Fr6d. Payot to 
go down to (’hamonix to procure fresh workmen. He left the observatory, 
accompanied by Dr. Egli and a porter, but they came back in half an hour 
on account of the violence of tho ‘ towrmeute. 3 * 

August 24. — Much new snow. Wind cold. In the afternoon I decided to 
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try tu get to Chamonix, along with l)r. Egli, Payot, and a porter. Got the 
same evening to the Grands Mulcts* 

Amjttd 25.— Arrived at Chamonix at 10 a.m. in the courso of the day 
engaged six workmen. 

. Aaymt ‘26. — The workmen went up with Fred. Payot to the Grands Mulets. 

Ant/ nut 27.-- Frdd. Payot and tho workmen, carrying provisions, went from 
the Grands Mulcts to the Kochcr dcs Bosses. 

Amjvmt 28.— Had weather. The workmen couldn’t get to the summit. T 
start in the afternoon with Dr. Jacottet, of Chamonix, who wished to make 
an ascent of Mont Blanc, on which he had failed twice, and he onered to give 
his services gratuitously, in case of need, during the time he remained at the 
Vallot cabane, 

A mjust 29.— The workmen reached the summit. Advanced 5*6 metres. One 
man was sent down to Chamonix ill from mountain-sickness, and another came 
back with a slightly frost-bitten foot. 

A tii/wxf 60. —Fred. Payot and four workmen continue the tunnel. Advance 
5 • 4 metres. 

Adjust 31. — Snow-storm. The summit is impracticable. 

tS September 1. — Fine weather. Along with Dr. Jacottet, at 9 a.m. we were 
on the summit. Photographed the panorama. Probed the rock of la Tourette. 
and also tho Petits Mulets, and Kochers Rouges. Advance i *8 metres. One 
workman (Jules Simond) had his fingers frost-bitten. 

Sept rather 2.- Early in day it was found that Jos. Simond, Jules Simond, 
and Jos. Chariot were unable to work (from frost-bitten lingers and feet, and 
mountain - sickness). They were sent down to Chamonix. 

Dr. Jacottet unwell (inflammation of the lungs and brain), and 1 remained 
at the Observatory to look after him, while Fred. Payot and all the re>t went 
to the summit, to fix up the hut at the entrance to the tunnel. About 4 p.m. 
the umdition of Dr. Jacottet got worse (delirium). At 5.30 p.m. he lost con- 
sciousness, and he died in the course of the night, at 2.30 a.m. 

September 3. Conveyal of the corpse of Dr. Jacottet to Chamonix. Con- 
sultation with M. Janssen upon the information obtained by probing (sound- 
ing), and continuation of the same. 

September 1. — By telegram to-day, you announce your intention of suspend- 
ing tho work. 

September 4-8.-- Examination of accounts, paying off guides, porters, work- 
men, etc. 

The net result was that a gallery 96 feet long was driven, and in 
the whole course nothing more rocky was found than a prune-stone ! 
M. Eiffel retired from the undertaking, hut J)r. Janssen had the 
gallery carried on by Payot 75 feet farther, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to its former course, still without finding rock, and he then 
decided to erect his observatory on snow, and on the highest point 
of the summit-ridge. 

Two important questions, he admitted, required first of all to he 
elucidated. One was, Will the observatory, if placed on the summit 
snow 7 , sink or swim? The other was, What movements are there to 
dread in this snowy cap? To obtain ail answer to the first question 
an experiment was carried out at Mcudon. A column of lead weighing 
792 lbs., hut only one foot in diameter, was placed on piled-up snow, 
brought to the density of that at the summit. The leaft is said to 
have sunk in less than an inch, and I)r. Janssen considered this 
result encouraging. “As to the question of the movements,” he 
said, V it was studied and determined by the installation in 1891 of 
a wooden edifice, which has now been two years on the spot.” This 
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edifice, which they term 11 the cdicide has now been in position 
since 1891, but I do not feel that if has yet settled the ‘ question. 5 
The little building is about six feet high from floor to .roof, and a 
post at each corner is carried down six feet more. To install it, in 
1891, a hole was dug; the level of the door was made to coincide 
with the level of the summit, and the snow was then iilled in again. 
Its appearance then was that of fig. 1 in the annexed diagram. In 



1892 it was noticed that the door was beneath the general level of 
the summit, and that on one side the snow rose in a sort of bank 
to nearly half the height of the hut (see FIG. 2). On August 8, 1893, 
T visited it, and found that only 2 ft. 3 in. rose above the summit 
of Mont Blanc (see fig. 3.). In July, 1894, I visited it again, and 
found it in much the same condition ; but the snow had been recently 
trampled down, and, 1 imagine, a good deal had been cleared away. 
The level of the gallery is already more than 49 feet below the 
summit, and this is a significant fact, affording a practical demon- 
stration that the snows at the top of Mont Blanc are constantly 
descending to feed and maintain the glaciers below. The summit in 
1891 was not the summit in 1892, nor will that of any succeeding 
year be the summit at a later date. The height of the mountain, 
nevertheless, remains nearly constant by the accession of fresh snow. 
It is not the liability of sinking into the snow, but the strong 
probability that any building erected on the top will sink with the 
snow, which gives rise to apprehension about the stability and main- 
tenance of I)r. Janssen’s Observatory. At the close of 1897, I was 
told that it shewed marked signs of subsidence. 

He was not, however, dismayed by this prospect, and constantly 
pressed forward the building to completion. In the winter of 1891-92 
the Observatory (partly of iron and partly of wood) was constructed 
at Meudon, was taken to pieties and forwarded to Chamonix, and in 
the course of the latter year was transported up the mountain, under 
the management of Frederic Payot. By the end of the season about 
one quarter of the materials had been advanced to a little patch of 
rocks (the Petits Eochers Kouges) 750 feet below the summit, and 
the rest so far as the Grands Mulets. There they remained for the 
winter. The early part of 1893 was occupied in recovering the depftt 
at the Petits Rochers Rouges, which was buried under 25 feet of snow, 
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and ill bringing up the remainder of the materials. By the end of 
1893, the building was erected on the summit, its heavier portions 
having be&h hauled up the terminal slope of snow, called the Calotte, 
by means of little windlasses, such as Payot is holding in the accom- 
panying engraving. The building, however, was not completed until 
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the end of 1894. When I visited it in July of that year it was 
more than half filled with snow, and two days of hard work were 
employed before it became tenantahle. See Illustration upon page 76. 
At that time no instruments had been sent up. 

Dr. Janssen has shown an energy, courage, and tenacity in the 
prosecution of his undertaking which would be remarkable in anyone, 
and arc doubly so in a man of threescore and ten, who is unable to 
climb a yard, and who is so badly* lame as to walk with difficulty 
even on level ground. He has had himself dragged three times to 
the summit in sledge. On the second occasion the strength of his 
men was economised on steep places by using the windlasses which 
hod already been employed to haul the materials. 
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The principal instrument for the Observatory is termed a 
MtUorographe , and has been constructed by Richard of Paris, at a 
cost of £75Q. It registers barometric pressure, maximum and minimum 
temperatures, the direction and force of the wind, etc., etc. It is put 
in movement by a weight of 200 lbs., which descends about 20* feet 
and is calculated to keep everything going for eight months — the 
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length of time during which it is contemplated it may sometimes be 
left to itself. In introducing bis huge instrument to the Academy of 
Sciences on August 13, 1894, Dr. Janssen said, “I do not conceal from 
myself that, notwithstanding the minute precautions which have been 
taken, there must be some degree of uncertainty aliout the result.” 
One possibility need only be mentioned. The barometer that will be 
employed will be ^ mercurial one of the Gay-Lussac pattern. Until 
now, the minimum temperature that occurs on the summit of Mont 
Illanc during winter has been unknown. In the winter of 1894-5, 
however, thermometers were placed in the interior and on the exterior 
of the Observatory, and it was found that the former registered -35° *2 
Centigrade and the latter - 43° C. t as the greatest degrees of cold. 
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These temperatures are respectively equal to - 31°*36 and - 45°*4 
Faht. The former (the inside temperature) is dangerously near to the 
freezing-point of mercury ( -40° F.), and if temperature in the interior 
of the Observatory should on sonic future occasion fall a little lower 
the ‘barometer will cease to act just at a time when it would be par- 
ticularly interesting to have it in operation. 1 The installation of this 
instrument was amongst the most important piecqp of work which 
were undq£aken at the Mont Blanc Observatory in 1895. A large 
telescope was sent up in 1890. 

Amongst the many things which one may expect to see accomplished, 
sooner or later, by means of Dr. Janssen’s Observatory, will be the 
more accurate determination of the height of Mont Blanc ; though, 
from the close accordance between the most authoritative of recent 
determinations, 2 it does not seem likely that a fresh one will necessi- 
tate any material alteration in the accepted altitude. 

The first careful measurement 3 of Mont Blanc was made by Sir 
George Shuckburgh, Bart., in 1775. 4 From eighteen observations of 
mercurial barometer he found that the level of the Lake of Geneva 
was 12*28 feet above the sea ; and, by triangulation, that the apparci 
summit of Mont Blanc was 14,432 feet above the Lake of Geneva, oi 
15,660 feet above the sea. The next measurement was made by De 
Saussiire, in 1787, by means of the mercurial barometer, which he 
observed during his four and a half hours’ stay on the summit. - He 
calculated his observations in several different ways, and his ultimate 
determination from the meati of his means was that the summit of 
Mont Blanc was elevated 15,667 feet (2450 toises) above the level of 
the sea. These two determinations closely approximate to the eleva- 
tion which is adopted for Mont Blanc upon the current Official Maps 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy. See Appendix D. 


1 The lowest temperature hitherto recorded outride the Observatory is -48° C. (or 
-54° 4 F.). 

2 See the Table of Heights in the Appendix. 

3 Earlier measurements were very wide of the truth. Peter Martel thought he 
measured the height of Mont Wane. He says (at p. 28), “we found . . . the height of 
the highest mountain” was 207(5 toises above the Lake of Geneva. This would make 
the height of ‘the highest mountain’ 14,503 English feet above the sea. From a mistake 
in his identification of Mont Blanc in Plate 3 at the end of his pamphlet, I think it 
likely that Martel was deceived in supposing that he measured Mont Blanc. 

4 See the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Londm, vol. lxvii, part 
ii, pp. 513-597. 


I say * apparent summit* for this reason. The ridge at the summit of Mont Blanc, 
though nearly level, is slightly higher at its eastern than at its western end; ami it is 
possible that* Sir George Shuckburgh did not see (or did not identify) the very highest 
point from the Salfcve and the M61e, his places of observation. This may partly account 
for his determination being slightly beneath the reality. Further, it is possible that the 
elevation of Mont Blanc may have slightly increased since his time, though it does not 
appear to have changed sensibly in the course of the last half-century. 

Some of Sir George Shuacburgh’s other determinations come very close to the heights 
now accepted. 

Sir G. Shuckburgh. Etat Major Frangais. 


Bonneville . . 1475 feet 1470 feet 

Chamonix . . 33(15 „ 3445 „ 

The Montanvert . 0231 „ 6303 „ 

Summit of the MOle 6113 ,, 6132 ,, 

do. Buet . 10,124 „ 10,200 „ 



CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW TO GET TO CHAMONIX. 

ROUTE TO TAKE— HOW TO PRONOUNCE CHAMONIX— TIMES, DISTANCES, 
AND FARES — PARIS TO LE FA YET — GENEVA AND ITS ATTRACTION? — 
ROAD FROM GENEVA TO CHAMONIX— ANNEMASSE— BONNEVILLE— 
THE MC)LE — CLUSKS — SALLANCIIES — FINE VIEW OF MONT BLANC 
— LE FA YET — CIIATELARD — A ROMAN GALLERY — LES MONTEES — 
THE VALLEY OF CHAMONIX. 

It may he taken for granted that everyone who wishes to get to 
Chamonix will want to go l>y the most direct way, and as quickly 
as possible. The most direct and the quickest way if # through Paris, 
and by the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway, viA Macon, 
Culoz, Rellegarde, Annemasse, and la Roche to le Kayet (for St. 
Gervais). Rut, before starting for the place, a word ought to be 
said .about the spelling and pronunciation of its name. 

Fn the course of reading 1 have found the following ways of spelling 
the name: — 

ClIAMOUNIX. Ohammonis. Chamougny. Chamounis. 

Oiiamouny. Chamunix. Ciiamoigny. Chammuny. 

(^AMOUNT. ClIAMONY. ClIAMONIS. ClIAMUNIS. 

I reject the whole of them and adopt Chamonix, because this appears 
to be the correct form. It is almost the only form I have found, 
when searching the Archives, in documents dating back for several 
centuries. 1 I am told by M. le Maire that it is the only form he 
can recognize ; and it is employed upon the Official Maps of France, 
Switzerland and Italy. In regard to pronunciation I am less clear. 
The second syllable is neither moon nor moan , but something between 
the two ; and, after having made many Chamoniards pronounce the 
name hundreds of times, it appears to me that Sham-moon-nee is 
about the closest one can get to it, in phonetic English. Upon no 
account pronounce the x. 

Leaving London 2 by one of the morning expresses which arrive at 

1 A large proportion of the names of villages, mountains, etc., in the Mont Blanc* 
district are spelt in two or more ways ; and, besides difficulties which may be experienced 
on this account, the tourist will perhaps feel others arising from the duplication of 
names, or from closely similar names. There arc, for example, two Tetes Noire, — one 
is a carriage-road leading from Chamonix to Trient, and the other is a mountain between 
Servoz ami St. Gervais. A portion of the road from Chamonix to Sallanches is called 
les Monties, and a little above the village of Argentifcre there is a Col des Montets. 
There are two places, rack only a few miles from Chamonix, called CMtelard ; two Cols 
called Col (le la Forclaz ; and two eminences called rAiguillette. In the basin of the 
Mer de Glare there are two pinnacles (sailed lc Capucin. There is an Italian and a .Swiss 
Val Ferret, and an Italian and a French Glacier de Miage. There are mountains called 
the Darrei and the Darrey, the Chatelet and the Chatelet. The valley of Chamonix has its 
Aiguilles Rouges, and the Italian Val Ferret, and the Val Ylni have a Mont Rouge apiece. 

- The Fares from London to Chamonix are: (a) rid Ne\vha\en and Dieppe, Cf*:0:7 
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PARIS TO CHAMONIX. 


well before tlie hour for starting, and places can be secured. The 
correct course is to select and secure a place in. good time , and then 
to dine leisurely at the superb Buffet, which was opened in Dec. 1001. 

The Evening Express is 1st and 2nd class as far as Bellegarde, and 
only stops at Laroche, Dijon, Macon, Bourg, Amberieu, and Culoz. 
After Bellegarde it takes 3rd <ilass, and stops at all stations. 

1st cl., £:5:9:(i 2nd cl. ; ami return tickets £7:17:0 and £5:12:4. (1>) md Boulogne, 

£5 : lfl : 10 and £4:1:0; return tickets £9 : 15 : 4 and £7:2:11. (c) rut Calais, £(> : 2 : 10 
and £4 : ft : 5 ; return tickets £9 : 15 : 4 and £7:2:11. 

The P.L.M. Day Express from Paris to Geneva has a Wagon -Restaurant attached ; ami 
so also has the Day Express from Geneva to Paris. 
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DistjLTinf* 

in 




Fares from Paris. 

kilometres. 




1st Cl. 

2nd Cl. 

3rd Cl. 






frs. e. 

frs. c. 

frs. e. 


Paris 

(B). dep 

8.50 

p.m. 




155 

Laroche 

(B). arr. 

11.11 

»> 

17 35 

11 60 

7 65 



dep 

11.19 

a 




315 

Dijon 

(B). arr. 

1.33 

a. in. 

35 30 

23 80 

15 50 


dep 

1.38 

a 




410 

Macon 

(B). arr. 

3.17 


49 30 

33 25 

*21 70 



dep 

3.27 

a 




478 

Bourg 

(B). arr. 

3.59 

a 

53 55 

36 10 

23 55 



dep. 

4. 1 

a 




509 

Amberieu . 

(B). arr. 

4.32 

jf 

57 05 

38 45 

25 10 



dep. 

4.37 

a 




559 

Culoz . 

(B). arr. 

5.26 


62 65 

42 25 

27 55 



dep. 

5.38 

ii 




592 

Bellegarde 

(B). arr. 

6.10 

ii 

66 30 

44 75 

29 20 



dep. 

6.36 

i % 


• 


605 

Valleiry 


7. 2 

ii 




611 

Viry . 


7.11 

> i 




616 

St. Julien . 


7.21 





619 

Archamps . 


7. 28 

ii 




624 

Bosscy-Veyrier . 


7.37 

ii 




631 

Annemasse 

(B). arr. 

7.52 

i) 

70 65 

17 70 

31 10 



dep. 

8.53 

ii 





Etrcmbftres-Salev 

e 

9. 2 





631 

Monnetier . 


9. 7 

}} 




640 

Ivcgnier 


9.17 





643 

Pers- J ussy 


9.24 

ii 




647 

La Roche . 

... arr. 

9.31 

? j 

72 55 

49 00 

31 95 



dep. 

9.43 





654 

St. Pierre . 


9.56 

l ) 




658 

Bonneville . 


10. 6 





665 

Marignior . 


10.18 

ii 




669 

Lo Nanty . 


10.25 

11 




672 

( Muses 

arr. 

10.31 


75 35 

50 90 

33 15 

676 

Hal me- A radios . 


10.11 

% % 




679 

Magland . 


10. 18 

}1 




683 

Oox . 


10.56 

j 




688 

Sal In lichee 


11. 6 

}1 




691 

Passv-Domnncv 


11.14 

11 




691 

Lc Fayet — St. Gcrvais (B). 

11.20 

ii 






dep. 

11.30 

ii 




714 

Chamonix 

.. arr. 

12.40 i 

>.m. 

82 80 

57 55 

39 25 



(II) signifies Buffet. 





N.B.— The times may be altered. Make enquiry. 


A good dinner before starting ought to enable one to sleep through 
the night. Awake at Amberieu to admire the rising sun and to 
look at the scenery. Take coflee at Bellegarde. Shortly after leav- 
ing that place the railway crosses the R. Rhone, and, rising to a 
considerable height, gives many views over very picturesque country. 
At St. Julien (15 miles from Bellegarde), the line approaches Mont 
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Salfcve, and for the next 5 or 6 miles skirts the western base of that 
mountain. Just before arriving at Annoinasse, the Arve (coming 
from Chamonix) is crossed at the Pont d’Etrembifcres. 

Annemasse (436 metres), 39 kilometres from Bellegarde, is a busy 
junction, with lines radiating to Geneva (Kaux-Vives Stn.), llouveret 
and La Koche. Buffet good, prices fair. The opportunity to break- 
fast her* 1 will not be overlooked by persons of discretion. Hotel 
de l’ Europe, just outside the Station. Upon leaving Annemasse, 
the train recrosses the Bridge of Etrembieres, and for a few miles 
the line winds round the eastern base of Mont Saleve. A succession 
of charming prospects delight the eye on every hand. At La Roche 
(an unspoiled French village rarely visited by tourists) take care that 
you arc right, for Ic Fayet, and are not taken to Annecy and Aix- 
lcs- Bains. The line divides here. The le Fayet branch goes away to 
the left, and sweeps round to cross the Arve. The Annecy line 
turns to the right, and makes a great bend to climb the hills. In 
approaching Bonneville the conical mountain called the Mole is seen 
right in front. The line now crosses to the right bank, and keeps 
on that side, near the Arve, until beyond Pluses. From the next 
station (Marignier, Hotel de la Gakk, small, close to the Station) 
a tramway leads to St. Jcoire, and runs in correspondence with the 
railway. Pluses is 7 kils. farther on, and the remaining stations are 
at Balme- Arfiches, Magi and, Oex, Sallanches, Passy- Domancy, and 
le Fayet. Passengers change carriages at le Fayet into those of the 
Electric line to Phamonix, and the halt which is made is generally 
long enough to take refreshment at the Buffet, where a lit} ms d 
priui fixe (3 frs., Wine or Beer included) is supplied from 0.45 a.m. 
to 3 p.ni., and from 0.30 to 7.30 p.m. For Hotels at le Fayet, and 
for the continuation of the Route to Phamonix, see p. 8S. For Plan 
of le Fayet see p. 142. 

Geneva. — (374 metres, 1227 feet). Pop. including the Suburbs was 
said to be 98,248 in July, 1899. In consequence of the transference of 
traffic through Geneva to the line Bellegarde — Annemasse— le Fayet, 
the road from Geneva to le Fayet through Bonneville, which used to 
be a busy one, is now almost deserted. Instead of seeing clouds of 
dust raised as milords rolled past in their chariots, and by the 
diligences conveying Tom, Dick and Harry, Jules and Jean, one can 
now look along vistas of a mile or more without perceiving a single 
individual. Geneva should be visited, either going or returning. 
The express that left us at Bellegarde went on to Geneva (Cornavin 
Station). Cornavin is the Station, the most important one, 1 
at Geneva, and formerly was the only one. Now, there is another 
at Eaux-Vives, the Terminus of a short line which runs to Anne- 
masse. See the annexed Plan. From Cornavin Station one can 
walk to Eaux-Vives Station (or take a tram which runs from one 
to the other) then take train to Annemasse, and there pass over 

1 The (Jura-SimplonJ line which runs round the northern side of the Lake of Geneva 
(or right bank as it its termed) has its Terminus at Cornavin. From this Station one 
can go to any part of Switzerland. Trains for France leave Cornavin at French time, 
and for Switzerland at Swm time. See Introduction, page \ i. 
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to the train coining from Bellegarde. But as this involves changing 
carriages at Geneva, and again at Annemasse, it is a more trouble- 
some route than the other, especially for people with baggage. 

There are many inducements to visit the old City of Geneva. The 
superb views of Mont Blanc which may be had from the shores of 
the Lake, and even in the streets, the beauty of the Lake itself, the 
admirable quays and pretty gardens, the monuments and public build- 
ings, antiquities and museums, all combine to make it at tr. Stive. 1 It 
is well provided with Hotels. F rom the Table given on page 84, which 



PLAN OF GENEVA, SHEWING THE POSITION OK THE KAILWAY STATIONS. 

includes the principal ones, it will be seen that there arc hotels to 
suit all pockets. The largest and finest, the National, though 
beautifully situated, is a considerable distance from both railway 
stations. Amongst the better and most central ones may be mentioned 
the Hotel de la Porte (in the middle of the City), the Hotel Suisse 
and Hotel Terminus and Baur (both close to Coraavin). 

The road from Geneva to Chamonix passes through Chenc, Anne- 
masse, Bonneville, Cluses, Sallanches, and the distances are — 

Geneva to Annemasse 8 kilometres 

Annemasse to Bonneville .... 20 ,, 

Bonneville to Cluses 14 

Cluses to Sallanches 16*7 

Sallanches to Chamonix 20 ,, 

Total 81*7 kilometres 
or about 53 English Miles. 

i See Gent vc et sen Environs , Plan clressd par Charles Bobillier, Geneva. 1899. H. Kiindiir. 
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Xvte — In most instances the Pension price is for at least one wrO:. Firing is extra in all cases. 
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Annemasse (436 metres) is a large village, on flat ground, a little 
ahove the Arve. Soon after passing it, there are admirable views of 
Mont Wane on the road, which is well kept up, and a good road 
for pedestrians as well as an excellent one for cyclists. 1 The entire 
rise from (leneva to Chamonix is only 2217 feet (distributed over 53 
miles), a great part of which occurs between le Fayct and les Houches. 
Four kils. from Annemasse the road crosses the Menoge Torrent by 
a line stone bridge of 3 arches, and then turns sharply tu # the right 
(south). A pedestrian can save time here by taking an old road 
which leads away on the left and cuts the curve made by the present 
route. Three kils. from the bridge one comes to the village of Nangy 
(478 mfctres), Hotel dk l’Ecu de Geneve; and in 4i kils. more 
passes through Contamine sur Arve (458 metres), where there is a 
small inn. The road continues close to the Arve all the way to 
Bonneville, which is 8 kils. farther on. 

Bonneville (450 metres), on the right bank of the Arve, which just 
below the town is joined by the Borne Torrent (bcJth streams em- 
banked), has 2271 inhabitants, wide streets, and a large Jdaee, planted 
with trees. Hotel de la Balance (on the Place ), Hotel di t Soleil. 
Numerous good shops. There is a steam tramway from Bonneville 
to Annemasse, with trains running three times a day each way, corre- 
sponding with others at Annemasse for Eaux-Vives. Fare 1 fr. 10 
cents. The road to Chamonix crosses the Arve by a stone bridge of 
4 arches at the S. end of the town. On the near side of the bridge 
there is an Obelisk erected in memory of the soldiers of Haute Savoie 
who fell in the war of 1870-71 ; and on the opposite side of the bridge 
there is a lofty stone column in honour of King Charles Felix. Post 
and telegraph oflice is against the bridge, and in the same building 
is the seat of the French Alpine dub, section du Mont Blanc, founded 
May, 1877. 

The summit of the M61e (I860 metres, 6132 feet), to the N.E. of 
Bonneville, is a renowned pointe de me , which is often ascended to 
see the Bango of Mont Blanc. 2 Being quite isolated, it has an un- 
interrupted panoramic view all around. It should be noted, however, 
that the summit of Mont Blanc itself bears S.E. of the Mole, and 
the sun is too much in front of the spectator in the morning to let 
the mountain be seen to advantage. The afternoon and evening light 
are far better for it, though the morning is the best time for viewing 
the rest of the panorama. From Bonneville to the top of the Mflle 
occupies 3 h. 40 min. to 4 hours ; the descent can be made in 1 h. 
45 min. or less. Guide 10 francs. The path commences at Bonne- 

i In the little pamphlet entitled Jtineraires de Courses pour Cyclistes dans les Environs 
de Centre, par Ch. Bastard, Gen6ve, 10(H), from Geneva to Chamonix and back is included 
amongst the excursions for one day and a half,-se\en and a half hours going, and 
five hours returning. 

The Mole was ascended by W. Windham (1741) and by Peter Martel (174*2). The 
former says, “we fancied that after the ylacieres every mountain would he easy to us, 
however it took us more than five Horn’s hard labour in getting up.” The latter appears 
to have occupied six hours on the ascent. I look upon the Maul 6, he said, “ to be 
somewhat higher than Montanver, because we were half an Hour longer in going up it, 
although the Hoad is very even, as well as steeper,” 
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ville Church, and leads past les Tours and Aise. At the beginning 
it goes through woods, hut the upper part is unshaded, in places is 
steep, and sometimes is very hot. Al)out 1000 feet below the summit, 
on the Bonneville side, there is a chfilet (put up in August 1891), with 
beds, belonging to the Section du Mont Blanc of the French Alpine 
Club, where tourists can obtain food and lodging at moderate prices, 
if the guardian is there . It occasionally happens that thj guardian 
looks the place up and goes off with the key, and the tourists sit out- 
side and anathematize him. Hence to the top is f h. over grass 
slopes. The view from the summit is very extensive and beautiful. 
At the foot of the mountain on the north there is the village of 
St. Jeoire, and eastwards an unimpeded view over Tanninges and 
Sarnoens, with the Buet in the background (more than 30 miles 
away). To the right of the Buet, the range of Mont Blanc can be 
seen almost from one end to the other ; and, down below, Cl uses with 
glimpses of the Valley of the Arve beyond. The country round La 
Roche and for many miles farther away occupies the Southern section 
of the panorama, and in the west one looks over Ceneva and the 
Lake to the long ridges of the Jura. Though the northern side of 
the Mole is precipitous, it may be ascended from St. Jeoire in about 
the same time as from Bonneville. Mules can go to the top, but they 
are seldom taken there. 

On leaving Bonneville observe that the road leading straight 
away from the bridge goes to La Roche, while that for Cluses turns 
sharply to the left. No part of the range of Mont Blanc can be 
seen from Bonneville, 1 nor between that town and Cluses. For the 
first 5 kils. the road is nearly level and perfectly straight. At 
f>i kils. from Bonneville it passes through Vougy, with the Hotel 
dr LA Pomme d’Or ; and 3i kils. farther on is the village of 
Marnaz, where there are only cafes. Thence to Cluses is little more 
than 4 kils. On arriving at the main street, turn to the right if 
you intend to continue on the road ; and to the left if you want to 
go to the railway. 

Cluses, on the Arve (485 mbtres), 1915 inhabitants; Hotel Kkvuz, 
Hotel National ; is a watchmaking town, with very wide streets, 
and open spaces. The Watchmaking School is at the northern end. 
On leaving Cluses the road at first keeps to the right bank of the 
Arve, and rises slightly. Magland (51*2 metres) is f>i kils. from 
Cluses, and in 10 J kils. more one comes to Kallanches. Four and a 
half kils. before arriving there the road crosses to the left bank, and 
shortly afterwards Mont Blanc will be seen in the distance, a little 
towards the left,— a magnificent view, on a clear day. 

1 Baedeker’s Guide (15th ed. pp. 259-00) in speaking of Bonneville says “to the 
right we obtain a superb view of Mont Blanc 1 , whose dazzling peaks towering majestic- 
ally at the head of the valley seem to annihilate the intervening distance of nearly 
SO M. The Aiguille du Gofttor appears first ; then, from right to left, the Dome dii 
Goftter, Mont Blanc itself, the Mont Maudit, Mont Blanc du Taeul, the Aiguille du 
Midi, and the Aiguille Vertc.” Headers of Baedeker are warned that not one of these 
peaks can be seen from Bonneville, and that they do not ‘tower at the head of the 
valley.’ Mont Blanc and its Aiguilles begin to be seen when one is about 1000 feet up 
the MOle. The passage is perhaps intended to describe the view from the summit. 
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Sallanches (540 inMres, 1772 feet). Pop. 2064. Hotel de Bellevue ; 
Hotel i>ks Messaoeuies. From this place, or anywhere in its neigh- 
bourhood for several miles round in all directions, one has the finest 
possible views of Mont Blanc that can be had from a low level. The 
summit is distant 13i miles as the crow flies, and it rises 14,000 feet 
above the spectator. It continues visible during part of the way to 
le Fayet, but at last it is shut out by the ridge leading from the 
Dome du^doilter to the Aiguille de Bionnassay. Notice also the 
towering Aiguille de Varens (8163 feet) to the left, on the northern 
side of the Arve. Diligences leave Sallanches for Mcgcvc, Albert- 
ville, Annecy, etc. The Kailway-station is a third of a mile from 
the town. The Pointe Percee (0020 feet, 2752 mHres), a renowned 
point of view for Mont Blanc, situated to the W.N.W., distant about 
2J miles, can be ascended from Sallanches in 4.V to 5 hours. There 
is a Club Alpin Fran^ais cahtim (completed in 1800), called the 
Refuge Sauvage, on the north-west side of the Pointe Percee. 

K- 

le Fayet (581 metres, 1006 feet). — Hotel de la Svvote; Hotel 
du Pont i>k Bon Nant ; Hotel de la Paix; Hotel des Alp's; 
Hotel- pension du Bonnant ; Hotel-pension Bottollieh; Cafi'> 
REKTAURANT VEUVE BURNET: CaKI': - RESTAURANT DE LA (tARE ; 
Hotel-pension de la Renaissance; Hotel Terminus. The Rail- 
way Station is a few hundred yards off the road, on the north. At the 
Buffet de la (rare a llcpiis, pri.r fi.rc (3 fra., Wine or Beer included) 
is supplied from 0.45 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. 

The Baths and Village of St. (lervais are a short distance off. See 
p. 142 for 1*1 an, etc. The (Napoleon III) road, which superseded the 
old route to Chamonix r?Yt Servoz, commences at le Fayet, and rises 
but slightly for the first two kilometres. Then the gradients increase, 
ami a good pedestrian getting down here can arrive at Chamonix on 
his legs almost as soon as a carriage. The autumnal tints of the 
foliage on this part of the route are particularly rich and brilliant. 
The distances are: — 


lo Fayet to ChAtelnrd 
Chatelard to les Montces . 
les Montces to les Honchos 
les Houchcs to les Bossons 
les Bossons to Chamonix , 


7 ’5 kilometres 
2*0 

3- f, 

4- 0 
3*0 


20.0 kilometres 

or about 12J English Miles. 


This road, 3 to 4 kils. beyond le Fayet, has risen high above the 
Arve, and gives a very line view of the I ’lain of Sallanches and of 
the Aiguille de Varens. Tt then turns sharply to the east, and for 
a time the Aiguille du Midi makes its appearance in the dist«ance. 
The near scenery is highly picturesque. At Ch&telard, Hotel dtj 
Tunnel du Chatelard, the diligences used to change horses. 
The neighbourhood is well -wooded, and one can go about at 
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pleasure anywhere. (This place must not be confounded with 
another Chfitelard on the route from Chamonix to the Tctc Noire.) 
The road here passes through a small tunnel, that intersects a Roman 
gallery, which was found while the tunnel was being made. At the 
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TUNNEL AND ROMAN GALLERY AT CHAl El ARK. 




to]> of the steps leading to the 
gallery there is this inscription, 
‘ Galeric Rmnninc , Deeouvcrtc cn 
1 803, cn conslndsant le souterrain 
The part of the gallery that is now 
visible is only 15 paces long, about 
5 ft. 0 ins. high, and 3 ft. 6 ins. 
wide. The road leading away on the left, after passing through the 
tunnel, goes to Scrvoz, which is seen about J mile away (see pp. 110-111). 
Tn 10 or 17 min. from Chatelard, by carriage, one arrives at les Monties, 
Hotel des Montkes, 60 beds. The road hereabouts, and indeed almost 
all the way from le Fayet to les Houclies, passes through extremely 
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picturesque scenery. Nothing can well be liner than the; views of the 
Aig. du Goflter and the Aig. de Bionnassay which can be seen for 
several kilometres over this part of the route. The summit of Mont 
Blanc, however, is hidden. The Hotel des Mon tees has woods all around 
it, and is another place where persons of quiet tastes can find much 
enjoyment. After leaving it, the road enters a sort of defile, and 
for sotne distance is carried along a shelf cut out of the face of a cliffy 
In 20 to 22 min. from les Montees the diligence crosses to the right 
bank of the Arve (Pont Ste. Marie), *and after another kilombtre 
recrosses to the left bank (Pont de Griaz), just below the village of 
les Houches. Then you enter the Valley of Chamonix, the vista 
begins to open out, ami a line of Aiguilles is seen, commencing on 
the right with the Aiguilles du Midi, du Plan, de Blaiticre, and des 
Oharmoz, followed by the Dru, Verte, and Chardonnet. After passing 
through the village of les Bossons, Hotel du Glauiek des Bossons, 
the road again recrosses to the right bank, by the Pont de Perrolataz, 
and a few niinrtces later you are at Chamonix. 

“The majestic glaciers, separated by great forests, crowned by granitic rocks 
to an astonishing elevation, carved into gigantic obelisks aim intermixed with 
snow and ice, offer one of the grandest and most remarkable spectacles that 
it is possiblo to imagine. The cool, pure air that one breathes, so different 
from the stuffy atmosphere of Sallanches, the high cultivation of the valley 
and the pretty hamlets one passes, give the idea of a now world, a sort of 
Earthly Paradise." De Sans hire's vol. i, p. &V.1. 

To this eulogium it may be added that e\eryone has perfect 
liberty to roam about anywhere, at will. 

On leaving le Kayet, the Electric Railway to Chamonix bears away 
from the road, but after the first four kilometres railway and road 
arc never far apart. See the Plan at the end of the Volume. There 
are Stations at Ghede, Servoz, les Houches, and les Bossons. 'Flic 
Fares between the Stations an; gi\en in the Ghamnnix Advertise- 
ments. 
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UPON CHAMONIX. 

CHAMONIX— ITS POPULATION- CONSEIL MUNICIPAL— REVENUE— MEANS 
TAKEN TO MAKE IT A POPULAR RESORT — COMMUNAL FORESTS- 
HOTELS— BUREAU DES DILIGENCES— SHOPS— BUREAU DES GUIDES 
— M AIR IE— THE CHURCH— MONUMENT TO JACQUES BALMAT— PATH 
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MENT TO DR SAUSSURK — PATH TO THE MONTANVKRT- THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH SULPHUROUS SPRING— PATH TO MONT BLANC — 
FOREST RETREATS. 

» 

The Village of Chamonix is situated on nearly level ground, 
partly on the right and partly on the left hank of the Arve. — 
Altitude, 341 2 feet (1040 metres). It is the chef Urn of the Canton of 
the same name, which also comprises the Communes of les Houches, 
Valloreine, and Servo/. It is in the Department Haute Savoie. 

Population.— According to a Census taken in 1 896, Chamonix 
(including the numerous little allied hamlets and villages) lias a 
population of 1923 ; Argentiere lias 487, and les Houches 1028 ; 
which makes the total population of the Valley 3438, in 1896. It 
increases slowly. M. Perrin believes that so long ago as 141 1 the 
population of the valley was somewhere about 1140, and lie says it 
was found from a census taken in 1773 by the Chapter of Sallanches 
that there were 444 hearths in the valley, namely, 200 at Chamonix, 
160 at les Houches, and 84 at Argentiere. Allowing 5 persons to a 
household, this would make the population of the valley 2220, in 1773. 

Each male native of the Canton of Chamonix, on attaining his 
twenty -first year, has the right to vote at the election of the 
Conseil Municipal. This body 1ms 16 members. The ordinary 
sessions are held four times a year at Chamonix, when the Com- 
munal Hud get is discussed, ami questions relating to all works of 
public utility in the Canton. All contracts, or speciiications for new 
roads, bridges, or schools which are proposed must he submitted to, 
and all disbursements proposed to he made from the Communal 
Funds must he sanctioned by, the Prefet of the Department. 

The Revenue of the Commune of Chamonix is chiefly derived 
from the rents of the hotels and cliftlets, frequented by tourists 
during the summer months, which are built on the upper slopes of 
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the valley. The Taxes paid in the Commune of Chamonix are of 
two classes — 1 . la Taxc Immobilitvc , which goes to the Canton, is 
levied on houses and land. 2. la Taxe Personnelle, which goes to 
the Republic. Owing to the Canton of Chamonix being situated in 
the ‘ Zone 9 which was established by Napoleon III on the annexation 
of Savoy, there are no duties on coffee, tea, tobacco, chocolate, 
etc. 1 

Reparation of Paths.— Every male inhabitant of the Commune 
between the ages of 18 and 60 is compelled to contribute three 
days’ labour per annum (or to furnish a substitute) in order to 
repair the paths leading to the various points of interest in the 
Valley. Everyone who has a horse, mule, or cart, must also place 
them at the disposal of the Commune for three days each year, for 
the same purpose. The mules are all registered (the numbers being 
stamped on the hoof of the near fore-foot), and in the event of war 
or mobilization they would be placed at the service of the State. 
They are inspected annually by an Officer of the French Army. 

Communal Forests. — Every year, a certain number of trees in the 
Communal woods are marked by the Administration des Forrts i and 
are felled and divided among those ratepayers who have applied for 
a share. A nominal sum is paid to the Commune for the price of 
the wood; and the cost of felling the trees and bringing them down 
to the valley is borne by those who participate in the distribution. 
In Chamonix there is very little land used as Communal grazing 
ground, where the ratepayers have the right to send their cattle. 

The Voters in the Canton of Chamonix are represented by a 
4 Conseiller d’Arrondissement ’ at Bonneville, who is elected for six 
years; and also by a ‘ Conseiller-Ccneral ’ at Annecy who remains in 
otlice for the same period. The Maire is elected by the Conseil 
Municipal for four years. 

Hotels on the left bank.— (Irand Hotel Couttkt & du Pahc 
Hotel- Pension Couttkt (large and well-conducted, with good 
gardens ; baths and dark room) ; HOTEL-PENSION DE LA Poste ; HOTEL 
Beau Kivage ; Hotel Royal. On the right bank. — Hotels Cachat 
& du Mont Blanc (large and good ; gardens, with chamois) ; Hotel 
des Alpes (large and good ; glazed verandah in full view of Mont 
Blanc and the Aiguilles) ; Hotel Beau-Site (large gardens) ; Hotel 
de Paris ; Hotel Imperial & Metropole (central) ; Hotel Suisse ; 
Savoy Hotel ; Hotel de la Paix ; Hotel de Chamonix (central) ; 
Hotel de la Meii de (Jlace (northern end of the village); Hotel 
de la Croix Blanche; Hotel Villa Beau Sejour; Hotel de 
France, de l’Union, & Terminus ; Hotel de la Terrasse ; Hotel 
d’Angleterre ; Hotel de l’Europe ; Hotel - Pension Balmat ; 
Hotel Central; Hotel Mod erne & Victoria. Porters from the 
Hotels meet the Trains, and will arrange for transport of baggage. 

1 The prices printed on the labels of packets of French tobacco and cigars are the 
prices for France in general, but in the ‘free zone’ they should be supplied to the 
purchaser less duty . 
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Chamonix is lighted by electricity, and most of the Hotels are 
on the Telephone. The main street, running right through the 
village, is called the Rue Rationale, and the large open space fad- 
ing from it at a right angle towards the Church is the Place de 
l’Eglise. 

The Station of the Electric Railway is on the left bank, close to 
the English Church. 

In engaging carriages for Martigny, if one wishes to go to the 
Railway -Station at Martigny, it is well to stipulate expressly in 
writing or in the presence of witnesses to be conveyed to Martigny 
lla Hurt d - Station . If this is not done, attempts at imposition are 
sometimes made by the voituriers, who interpret the contract to mean 
that the traveller has to descend at some hotel at Martigny, and try 
to extort an additional sum for going to the Railway-Station. 

There are numerous shops in Chamonix where all travelling requi- 
sites can be obtained, the chief part of which are in the Rue Nationale 
and on the Place de l’Eglise ; and there are several good ones whe*? 
crystals and local products are displayed. 1 * * * At the shop of M. Felisaz 
in the Rue Nationale, Crosse A' Black welPs and Huntley & Palmer’s 
goods are kept ; 8 different kinds of Whiskeys, Liehig’s Extract, 
pates, puddings, etc. Money, betters of Credit, and Circular Notes 
can be changed or paid at the establishment of M. Paul Payot, Rue 
du Pont, who also deals in photographs, etc. etc. Mountain hoots 
can he had from M. Ducrey. The Post Office is in the Rue Nationale, 
nearly opposite to the Hotel de la Croix Blanche. 

A few doors down the north side of the Place de 1’Eglise there 
is the Bureau des Guides. The Guides of Chamonix have formed 
themselves into an Association called “La Compagnie des Guides de 
Chamonix, ’’ which makes rules for its members and regulations for 
tourists. The Bureau is a great convenience (but is not used as 
much as it might be), as all information can be obtained there about 
Guides, Porters, Mules, Prices, and anything relating to excursions 
which are upon the list. The Guide Chef, who presides in the 
Bureau, is always ready to give information, and will be able to say 
what Guides are available. Many of them do not inhabit Chamonix 
itself, and not a few live so far away as Argenticre and le Tour. It 
takes time to summon them, but this will be done by the Guide Chef. 
The ‘ Tarif 5 of Excursions is given Lri Appendix B. 

The repetition of the family names is often a cause of perplexity. 
The list given in Appendix F will go some way towards enabling 
a traveller to pick out the guide he wants, as it gives their ages, 
their villages, and other information. It has been corrected by M. 
the Guide Chef. Sec Appendix A for a List of Villages and Hamlets 
in the Valley of Chamonix. 

l Including Honey. Everyone who has written about Chamonix, from Peter Martel 

onwards, has spolten about its honey, which is considered to be of a very superior 

quality. Large quantities of genuine honey of the valley are used in the hotels ; but 

although ‘Chamonix honey* is on sale in many of the principal cities of Europe, I have 

been unable to learn that any is exported from Chamonix. 
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The Maine is in the same building as the Bureau des Guides. 
In the Archives there are a large number of documents of the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, including records of lawsuits and local 
squabbles, amongst which there is evidence of a considerable amount 
of friction ljetween the Syndics of Chamonix and the Canons of Sal- 
lanehos. Many early documents, l am informed, perished by being 
transported for safety to Fort du Bard. An interesting relic is 



BUREAU OF THE GUIDE CHEF. 


preserved in the Mairie, namely the initials of Jacques Balmat carved 
upon stone. This was discovered in 1898, upon the upper rocks of 
the Grands Mulets, by a workman who was employed on the construc- 
tion of the new Hotel. 

Chamonix Church is situated at the north-western end of the Place. 
According to M. Perrin, there were live Chapels in the Church of the 
Priory (Notre-I)ame, St. Felix, St. Andre, St. Sebastiqj^and St. Jean- 
Baptiste). The Chapel of Notre-Dame is incorporates — 'he existing 
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Chnrcli , and this appears to he almost the sole remaining relic of the 
Priory. Upon the northern side of the Church, there are the graves 
of the Rev. U. McCorkindale, and of Mr. Bean, to which reference 
was made upon page 56. Visitors are admitted to the Church at all 
reasonable times. Chamonix is in the Diocese of Annecy. 

Monument to Jacques Balmat. — In front of the Church there is 
a monument to Balmat (see p. IS), bearing the following inscription : — 

La Society Geologique do Franco avoe lo concours du Club Alpin Francais 
Semptembre 1875 -Aout 1878. 



. CHAMONIX CHUKCH. 

The Path to the Brevent starts on the western side of the Church 
After a few minutes (across fields) it divides, — the left hand brand 
leads to the Brevent via Bel Achat, and tlfe other goes via Planpraz 
Schools. — The large building to the west of the Church wai 
erected by the Commune. Considerable sums have been spent fron 
the Communal funds, for a number of years, over .the erection o 
new school buildings. Instruction in English is given. ■ 

In the Hue Nationale, on the same side as and close to tin 
Hotel des Alpeg, there is the.Laiterie de Chamonix, belonging to i 
Co-operative Society founded in 1891, with a capital of 18,000 francs 
The object of this institution is to enable ^householders to have tin 
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milk of their cowb and goats converted into butter and cheese by 
the most scientific processes, and by the newest and most approved 
apparatus, which would be impossible for any private individual to 
provide for . his own use. Every morning and evening about 100 
persons send their milkings to the Laitcric. The amounts are care 4 
fully measured and recorded in a Register, and also in a pass-ljook 
which the' householder keeps as a check. During the course of the 
year the butter and cheese are sold from time to time ; and, after the 
expenses of the Laiterie are paid, the profits are divided amongst 
those who have taken part in this system of Co-operation. • The 
Director holds a Diploma from one of the Government Agricultural 
Schools. In 1894, 130,000 litres of milk were received, which are 
said to have yielded 10,400 kilos, of cheese* and 1900 kilos, of butter. 

The Sham Picturesque. — Between the. 2nd and 3rd kil. stone from 
Chamonix on the road to Sallanches there are some •sham ruins. 
and sham recks, worthy <jf the best days of Iioshcrville Gardens. 
Strangers arriving at Chamonix are frequently gulled %y them, and 
suppose* they are the ruins of ‘the Priory. * A closer approach shews 
that they are made of lath and plaster. Though this piece of folly 
(which is said to have been perpetrated by an Englishman) has little 
that is attractive for sane persons, a vfeit to the place is not altogether 
loss of time, merely. to sec its artificial pool, with real water , but of 
such exquisite purity that one suspects- it to be an ingenious fraud. 

On the left ban^ of the Arve, on crossing the bridge, one secs in 
the centre of the open space in front of the Hotel Royal a mohument 
to De Saussure. The Professor is represented in a costume resembling 
that of a General of the Revolution of 1789, and Jacques Balmat is 
inspiring him to ascend Mont Blanc -by pointing away from the 
mountain. M. Chenal bequeathed 4000 francs for the erection of a 
monument to De Saussure in the Commune of Chamonix. The 
Commune added ,4000 francs to the legacy, but feeling that larger 
sums were necessary to erect ‘un monument digne de cc savant 
Genevois,’ appealed to outsiders *to assist. The French Academy of 
Sciences granted 300 francs, and the Council-General of the Depart- 
ment gave as much more. This was supplemented by contributions 
from the French Alpine Club and by private persons, and upon Aug. 
28, 1887, the monument was unveiled, with much ceremony. 

A bust of the late Charles Durier has been set up of the northern 
side of the road leading to .the Railway Station. 

The Path to the Montadvert commences at the lane on the left hand 
(northern side) of the Hotel Royal. »A few yards past the hotel the road 
divides — one branch goes straight on, and the other turns off to the 
left. This latter in about three minutes turns sharply to the right, 
and rejoins the other path. The two wqys aie used alxmt equally. 
A few yards down the forifter, one comes to the atelier of M. Tairraz, 
the photographer of Chamonix ; and just beyond his establishment there 
is the Gallery of Alpine Paintings by M. Gab. Loppe. Admission free. 

The English Church is a little farther on, upon sloping ground 
overlooking Chamonix. The interior of this building is distinguished 

H 
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by naked simplicity. It wants colour, and the walls more broken 
up. It contains three tablets ; one in memory of Albert Smith 
(see j>p. 43-45), another to his brother Arthur, and the third to 
Capt. Arkwright (see p. 53), which bear the following inscriptions. 

“To the Memory of Albert Smith, who died on tho 23rd of Muy, 1860; in 
the 44th year of his age. This tablet is erected here in tho English Church 
at Chamounix by his affectionate brother Arthur Smith.” 

“In Memory of Henry Arkwright, born Dec. 16, 1837, fourth son of John 
Arkwright of Hampton Court in Herefordshire, Capt. in H.M. 34th Itegt. of 
Foot and Aide de Camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Ho was lost in 
an avalanche while ascending Mont Diane, October 13, 1866.-- Ho shall give 
his Angels charge over thee they shall bear thee up in their hands.” 

At the back of the Church, close to the Montanvert path, is the 
grave of Mr. Xcttleship (see pff. (il-03), with this inscription 

Richard Lewis Nettleship Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Born December 17, 1S47, Died on Mont Blanc, August 25, 1892. — He maketh 
tho storm a ealfu. 

Admittance to the English Church can be obtained on application 
at the Hotel d’Angloterre, where the keys are kept. 

A little farther on, up the valley, there is a Sulphurous Spring. — 
Take the path to the Montanvert that is nearest to the Arve, and, 
after walking about five minutes, the smell will guide you to the 
Spring. It bubbles out in a meadow a few yards oJF the road, on 
the right hand, or eastern side. No use is made of the water. 
Formerly it issued a few hundred yards higher up, and the Commune 
erected a small building over it. The water runs into a neighbouring 
brook, ami its odour can be smelt a long distance away. Although 
the stones round the source are encrusted with sulphur, the taste of 
the water is not strong enough to be unpleasant. The temperature 
at the source is 50° F. This spring was visited by Peter Martel, who 
remarked of it (in the French version of his narrative) — 

“A word must be said about a spring ono comes across in going up the 
mountain, which yields a very good mineral water, containing iron and sulphur. 
It is a pity that it is not more abundant, for it is delicious and very cool 
it is the first that one finds on the way to the Montanverd.” 

The Path to the Pierre Pointue, and for the ascent of Mont Blanc 

leads from the J)c Saussurc monument past the Hotel de la Poste, 
and in about three minutes turns sharply to the right. Both on this 
route, on the Planpraz way to the Prevent, or upon the path to the 
Montanvert one can get in ten minutes into the shade of forests ; 
but .the most charming of all forest retreats within a few minutes of 
Chamonix is arrived at by taking the path to the Montanvert which 
is nearest to the Arve, anti by continuing along it towards the end of 
the Mer de Glace (over nearly level ground), instead of turning up- 
wards towards the Montanvert. For those who love quiet, who are 
unable to put forth Exertion, and who are not insensible to the 
beauties of nature, the Forest of Bouchet is the place. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EXCURSIONS FROM CHAMONIX. » 

THE MONTANVERT AND THE MER DK GLACE — THE CHAPEAU —ASCENT 
OK THE RR^VENT — THE KLfaifeRK AICiUILLE I)E LA FLOIUAZ— 
ASCENT OK THE BUET — THE COL DE BALME AND THE tP/IE NOIRE 
— FISHING tiCREVISSES— SERVO/ THE GORGE OK THE DIOZA— 

COL DK VOZA— l'A VILLON BELLEVUE— ST. OERVAIS — GLACIER DES 
BOSSONS — GROTTO DES BOSSONS — BALMAT'S HOUSE — CASCADE 
DU DARD — PIERRE POINTUK- PLAN DES AIGUILLES— PIERRE A 
L’ECHELLE— GRANDS MULETS— MONTAGNE I)E LA cfiTE— CASCADE 
DE BLAJTIERK. 

Since the establishment of the new Montan vert Hotel, and the aubergc 
at Lognan (in place of the old chalet), it has become customary for 
those two places to he used as starting-points for many excursions 
which were formerly made from Chamonix. There still remain, how- 
ever, a number of excursions for which the Village is the centre, and 
first of all must he placed the ‘course' to the Montanvert and Mer 
de Glace (Cx. T. 5, 8, 27, 29).i 

The path commences at the side of the Hotel Royal (see p» 97), 
passes the group of houses called les Mouilles, and, about one quarter 
way up in time, arrives at a refreshment shed named Planard (les 

1 The abbreviations in antique type in the following chapters (Cx. T. 5, 6, 27, and so 
on) are references to the Chamonix ‘Tarif des Courses,’ which is given in Appendix B. 
The numerals correspond with the Numbers which are affixed in the List to the various 
Excursions. 

The times quoted in this and in the following cliapters are actual going times, ex- 
clusive of halts. 
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Plana/). After this, nearly all the way is through forest, by a fail- 
path. At the Source ile Caillct (4870 feet), which is rather more than 
half way up in time and exactly half way in height, there is another 
refreshment shed, which is the last place where drinks can be had, 
either artificial or natural, until the Montanvert. Near approach to 
it is indicated by the trees becoming thinner, and when this happens 
you have before you the lower end of the Mer de Glace, or Glacier 
des Bois, as it is termed, 1 * and the Aiguille du Dm, which is, of its 
kind, the most striking object in the Hange of Mont Blanc. The path 
then bears to the right, and you presently arrive at the Montanvert 
Hotel (6303 feet), which occupies a prominent and commanding position 
on the left bank of the Glacier. Time ascending, 2 Its. 20 min. going 
steadily. In descending, 50 minutes is quick time. 

The Hotel du Montanvert is plain in appearance, but is more com- 
fortable than one would expect from its exterior. Pension from l) to 
10 francs a day; rooms, 3 to 4 francs; Dejeuner, cafe complet, 1.50, 
Lunch 3 fr., Dinner 5 fr. The first shelter that was erected at this 
place was a shepherd’s hut, which the Ghamoniards called 4 the 
Chateau.’ This primitive abode was succeeded by a Pavilion which 
was put up in 1779 at the expense of an Englishman named Blair, 
living at Geneva. Prof. J. D. Forbes says the Pavilion or Hospital 
was superseded in 1795 by the building dedicated ‘ a la Nature J' 1 that 
is still *in existence (used now as a store-house). This, in its turn, 
was abandoned when the first (or old) Montanvert inn was opened in 
1840; and that \ery humble building served its purpose until 1870, 
when the present Montanvert Hotel was completed. There has thus 
been the following succession of edifices — The 4 Chateau,’ 4 Blair's 
Hospital,’ 4 A la Nature,’ 4 the Old Montanvert,’ and the present Hotel. 
For Illustrations of the two hitter, see pp. 90, 99. 

There is a diversity of opinion regarding the proper manner of 
spelling the name Montanvert. Some writers use Montantverd, others 
Montainver, or Mont- A avert, Mont- Tam ert, Mont -'Fain vert, Mont 
Anver, Mon tan vers, Montenvers, Mont-lnvers, and Mont-en-Vert. 
Bourrit said (in 17 85 ) 44 it is called the Montanvert because pasturage is 
found there, the verdure of w hich contrasts beautifully with the horrors 
of the icy valley.” Mens. C. Durier adopts (piite a different view. 3 

1 l have not heard il staled where the Mer de Glare ends and the Glae. des Hois 
begins. It will he convenient to consider that all below the Montamert should he 
termed the Glacier des Hois. 

“hi one of Link’s excellent coloured \ie\vs (published at Geneva) entitled ‘Vue de 
la Mer de Glace et de l’llopital de Hlair, du Sormnet du Montanvert dans le mow 
d’Aoust 1781,’ a regularl.v built cabin, with a wooden roof, is represented, with this in- 
scription o\ er the door 

14 RL AIK’S HOSPITAL. 

UTILE DULCE.” 

“At a later period, a small solid stone house of a single apartment, was built at the 
expense of M. Desportes, the French Resident at Geneva, having a black marble slab 
above the door, with the inscription A la Nature. On my first visit to Chainouni this 
was the only building, hut soon after a much more substantial and effectual shelter was 
erected at the expense of the Commune, of Chainouni, and is let to the present tenant, 
David Couttet (together with the grazing round), for the considerable sum of 1400 
francs.” Travels through the Alps of Savoy, by Jame^D. Forbes, F.K.S., Edinburgh, 1843. 

a See his Ment Blanc , chapter ix. 
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The appearance of the Mer de Glace from the Montanvcrt must 
be known to everyone from photographs and drawings. The position 
occupied by the Hotel is one of the very best that could be selected 
for viewing this famous Glacier, and the coup (Vaiil out of the upper 
windows upon a line moonlight night is a tiling to be seen. With 
the greater part of the Glacier in gloom, and only the crests of the 
icy waves sparkling and glittering, it is easy to imagine that the 
Mer <le Glace is a frozen sea. The Hotel is the property of the Com- 
mune, and the Lease is put up to public competition. The Lessee 
is hound to maintain ‘the crossing’ at the Mer de Glace, and the 
paths along the moraines, in the best possible condition, and to em- 
ploy a cantonnie.r expressly for that purpose. Tie lias right of pas- 
turage gratis for a certain number of animals, and upon, m account 
is to varnish his furniture! The water supplied at this Hotel is very 
bright and good. It is conveyed through leaden pipes from a .spring 
a little above ‘les Fonts.’ The ‘old’ Montan vert 1 is close alongside 
the present Hotel (see Illustration on p. 90), and has the temple 
dedicated to ‘ la Nature ’ behind it. 

The view from the windows of the Hotel embraces the portion of 
the Glacier which has been rendered classical by the labours of Forbes 
and Tyndall. In 1842, Principal J. I). Forbes commenced his investi- 
gation of the motion of glaciers, and initiated the method of measur- 
ing the surface -movements of the ice by means of a theodolite. He 
determined the velocity at various places, in the centre, and at the 
sides ; and discovered that move- 
ment continued day and night ; 
that the higher part of the 
glacier (its feeder the Glac. de 
Lechaud) moved slower than the 
lower part near the Montan - 
vert; and that the central part * 
of the glacier moved faster than 
the edges in a very considerable 
proportion. Forbes’ investiga- 
tions were continued by Dr. 

John Tyndall in 1857 ; and ex- 
tended in 1859, on Dec. 28-29, 
by measurements of the winter 
movements of the glacier, op- 
posite to the Montanvcrt. In 
summing up the results obtained 
by themselves and others, Tyn- 
dall said, “the proof of the , principal jamks ». korhks. 

quicker central flow belongs in 

part to Rendu, but almost wholly to Agassiz and Forbes ; the proof 
of the retardation of the bed belongs to Forbes alone ; while the 
discovery of the locus of the point of maximum motion belongs, 
I suppose, to me.” Forbes’ Travels through the Alps of Savoy , and 

1 This shabby little structure has received many eminent persons and personages, in- 
cluding the Emperor Napoleon 111 and the Empress Eug&iie. 
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Tyndajl's Glaciers of the Alps will be found interesting to read during 
a stay at the Hotel. 

For excursions to the upper end of the Mer de Glace, or in the 

basins of its tributaries the 
Glacs. de Talfcfre, de Leschaux, 
and du Geant, take the path 
which leads past the ‘ old ’ 
Montanvert. This path rises 
at first, and in a few minutes 
one comes to ‘ les Ponts,' whicli 
are a series of steps cut on the 
face of steeply inclined rocks, 
a considerable height above the 
glacier. Iron handrails are pro- 
vided. The path then descends 
to the lateral moraine of the 
left bank, which is followed for 
a short time. Many of ohe 
boulders here are insecurely 
poised, and caution should be 
exercised. The track from this 
proi essok JOHN TYNOALi.. point to the upper end of the 

glacier is laid down on the 
map. One can return to the Montanvert down the centre of the 
glacier, and obtain good practice jp cutting amongst its contorted and 
1 insured ice; but, more usually, tourists return by ‘ les Fonts.’ 

The Aiguille du Dru, 12,317 feet, on the opposite side of the Mer 
de Glace, is incomparably the most striking object that is seen from 
the Montanvert, and the views of it which can be obtained from this 
direction are the finest one can find. The Aiguille is imposing in 
two senses. It appears to he the mlminating point of the opposite, 
block of mountains , when, actually, it is only a pinnacle upon one of 
the ridges of the Aig. Verte (see the illustrations upon pages 106, 121). 
The real summit of the Dru cannot be seen from the Hotel. When 
looking up the' Mer de Glace, the highest points which are seen at 
the end of the vista are the Grandes Jorasses, 13,799 feet, the loftiest 
mountain in the range after Mont Blanc itself (on the left) ; Mont 
Mallet, 13,034 feet (about the centre), with the Pic du Tacul, 11,280 
feet, in front of it; and the Aig. du Geant, 13,156 feet (on the right). 
The highest point of the Grandes Jorasses cannot be seen from this 
side. It is behind the left hand of the two peaks which are visible. 
The great wall of the Grandes Jorasses is more than 5 miles from 
the Montanvert, and requires closer approach to be appreciated ; and 
the same may be said of the Aig. du Geant, which, near at hand , 
looks a most impudent pinnacle. The Aig. des Charmoz, 11,293 feet, 
is the principal feature on the left bank of the Mer de Glace. 

The path- to ‘ the crossing ’ starts from the back of the Hotel ; and 
a few yards off it* on the land side, just before it arrives at the ice, 
there is the large block of rock called ‘the Englishmen’s Stone,’ 
inscribed “Pocock et Windham 1741.” See Illustration upon page 1. 










THE AIGUILLE DU DRU. 
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The track across the glacier is sufficient guide to the other side. 
The crossing can Iks effected in 10 min., or less. There is a refresji- 
•ment shed on the right bank. 

In returning to Chamonix one can go vid ‘ the Chapeau,’ 5082 feet, 
and the end of the Glacier des Hois to see the source of the Arveyron, 
instead of going back by the Montan vert path. 1 At first the way 
lies along the moraine on the right bank, and then by ‘ the Mauvais 
Pas* across the face of some precipitous rooks. Kails to hold are 
fastened along the parts where a slip would l>e objectionable. There 
is a building for refreshments at the Chapeau that is an annexe to 
the Montanvert Hotel. Time from one to the other about 1 h. 
20 min. The place takes its name from a rock called ‘ the Chapeau * 
which is said to have been used formerly by chasseurs for bivouacs. 
Tyndall says of the view — 

‘ £ Thc scene to my right was ono of the most wondorful I had ever witnessed. 
Along the entire slope of tlio (1 lacier des Hois, the ico was cleft and riven 
into the most striding and fantastic forms. It had not yet suffered much from 
the wasting influence of the summer weather, hut its towers and minarets sprang 
from the general mass with clean chiselled outlines. Some stood erect, others 
leaned, while the white dr hr is, strewn here and there over the glacier, showed 
where the wintry edifices had fallen, breaking themselves to piocos, and grind- 
ing the masses on which they fell to powder.” W (triers of the Alps. pp. 39-10. 

From the Chapeau a mule path leads down through beautiful 
forest to the terminal moraine of the Glacier des Hois. To visit the 
source of the Arveyron liear round to the left, on arriving at the 
moraine. Return to Chamonix can he effected from this spot either 
by passing through the hamlet of les Praz, and thence along the high 
road ; or, more directly, by the path through the forest of Bonchet, 
and the loft bank of the Arveyron and Arve, of which I have spoken 
on page PS. Time Chapeau to Chamonix alwmt 1 h. 30 min. 2 

The Ascent of the Bre'vent, 8284 feet (Cx. T. 8, 0, 10, 11), must 
not he omitted by a visitor to Chamonix. There are two ways,— 
one cid Plan praz, and the other by Bel -Achat. The former starts 
against the church, and mounts 2000 feet or so through forest. The 
rest of the way is shadowless. At Planpraz, 6772 feet, there is a 
Pavilion (erected in 1896) where refreshments and beds can he had. 
Time from Chamonix alwmt 2 h. 20 min. From this place one can 
pass over into the Valley of the Dioza, hut there is no advantage 
in doing so, as the Dioza can he reached more easily vid Scrvoz. At 
Planpraz the path to the Prevent turns to the left (West), and gets 
round to the hack o/ the peak. On the latter part of the way, irons 
are fixed in some places to assist the tourist. The top of the Prevent is 
larges anil there is a restaurant on the summit (opened in 1898), with 
reasonable prices. Time from Planpraz about 65 min. The path via 
Bel-Achat commences on the right hand side of the Hotel Peau-Site. 

1 Or one can return most of the way to the Source de Oaillet, and then take a path 
on the right which leads to the foot of the Glacier des Hois. 

2 One can also return to* Chamonix from the Clj$peau l»y a path which lewis through 
the hamfet Lavancher, Hotel -pension Rkait-Skjour, to les Tines, on the high road, 
from les Tines to Lavancher takes 15 min. 



iii tire initiaie or njo season. ' The path terminates^ soon" after tfie 
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The first part of the way for about J h., through the hamlet of les 
Mossoux and forest, rises gently ; it then steepens, but continues 
through well -shaded forest. Shortly after emerging from the trees, one 
passes a Chalet, Plan- Achat (.5164 feet, Vallot), and thence the ascent 
to Bel-Achat (7007 feet, Vallot), Hotkl-Hkstaukant, is rapid, with 
many zigzags. Chamonix to Bel-Achat takes about 2 hs. 40 min. 
going gently. Mules can be taken from Chamonix to the top of the 
Brevent, by the Bel-Achat route, in aliout 4 hs. 20 min. From the 
Summit to Chamonix, vui Planpraz, occupies about 1 h. 40 min., or 
vid Bel-Achat about 2 hs. 

The view of Mont Blanc from the Brevent is the finest near one 
that can be had on this side. The best point for seeing the routes 
which are ordinarily taken, and for watching ascents, is alsnit half 
way u]) between Bel-Achat and the top. The accompanying view is 
taken from that point. Mont Blanc looks its best under afternoon 
light (after 3.30 p.m.). The Brevent gives its name to the entire 
range or massif between the valley of Chamonix And that of the 
Dioza, that includes several other excellent points of view, of which 
the most frequently visited is 

The Flegere, 61fi8 feet, Vallot (Cx. T. 7, 9, 11). Until 1903, the 
usual way to the Flegere was along the high road to Argentiere as 
far as the \illagc of les Praz. The mule-path left the road on the 
left, a little beyond the village. In 1903, a new and more direct 
path was made from Chamonix to the Flegere, which passes through 
forest and is in shadow most of the way. It commences close against 
the northern side of the Villa Vallot. The hotel at la Croix de la 
Flegere is called Hotel- Pension de la Flkoehk. The view of 
Mont Blanc from this place is interesting from shewing the long 
distance the summit is set back from the valley, and the relative 
positions and importance of various points on the mountain. The 
feature of the view from the Flegere is the line view of the Aig. 
Verte anti the Mer de Ulace, on the opposite side of the valley. 
Time Chamonix to la Flegere is about 2 hs. 25 min. ; descending, 

1 h. 15 min. is pretty quick time. [A rather rough path leads from 
la Flegere to la doux, on the high road to Argentiere.] The ascent 
of the Brevent is often combined with a visit to the Flegere (there 
is a path between the two places). From la Flegere to the top of 
the Brevent can be done in 3 hs., going gently. From the top of 
the Brevent to la Flegere takes about 2 hs. 40 min. 

The Aiguille de la Floriaz, or Floria, 9450 feet (Cx. T. 14), N.W. 
of the Flegere, is (excepting one of the peaks of the Aigs. Houges, now 
called the Belvedere, 9731 feet, Vallot) the highest point of the range 
of the Brevent. It is superior as a point of view to the Flegere, 
and the panorama from its summit is somewhat similar though in- 
ferior to the view from the Buefc. This ascent affords a good intro- 
duetion to more considerable ones, and is becoming popular. It is 
usually made from Cluimonix, but it is better to start from- the 
Flegere. A path at the hack of the Hotel ltads to the Chalet de 
Floriaz, 7792 feet, Vallot (refreshments ami beds), which is only open 
in the middle of the season. The path terminates soon after the 
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Ch&let is passed, and the way then leads over debris and snow-beds 
to a Col between the Aig. de la Floriaz and the Aig. de la Gliere. 
On leaving the Col turn to the right up a rocky arSte, and follow 
it, or the snow on the western side,* to the top. The summit is a 
cone of snow. .Time from Flegfcre to summit about 3 h. 50 min. ; 
summit to F16gfcre 1 h. 45 min., moving briskly. 

The Buet, 10,200 feet, can be ascended from several directions. 
The easiest and quickest route from Chamonix is vid Argentiere, the 
Col des Montets, and the Valley of Berard (Cx. T. 40). The road 
to Argentiere leads out of the N. end of Chamonix, and at les Chables 
crosses to the left bank of the Arve. At les Praz (2 kils.), Hotel 
Splendide ; Hotel National Pension; Hotel du ChAlet des 
Pkaz, it divides. Take the road to the left. At les Tines (4 kils.), 
Restaurant et Pension de la M er de Glace, it commences to 
rise, and in 2 kils. more*passes les lies and Grassonet, Hotel de 
Grassonet ; at 7 kils. Chauzalet (Chosalets), and recrosses to the right 
bank; and at 8 kils. from Chamonix arrives at ArgSntiere, 4118 ft., 
V allot, Hotel de la Couronne ; Hotel Pension Bellevue ; Hotel- 
Pension du Glacier & Terminus; Hotel de la Gare; Hotel du 
Planet, 20 min. from the Village. Time from Chamonix to Argentiere 
about 65 min. riding, or 80 min. on foot. A short kil. beyond Argentiere 
the road to le Tour and the Col de Balme goes away on the right. 
Our road inclines to the left, and mounts in zigzags (which a pedestrian 
should cut) past the hamlet of Trelechamp to the Col des Montets, 
4700 feet. [The ascent of l’Aiguillette can be made from Trele- 
chanip — path most of the way.] At about kils. from Argentiere 
there is the Hotel des Montets, but after that there is no other 
hotel until the Hotel Pension du Buet, at the entrance of the 
Val Berard. This latter hotel is mid to be at Valloroine, but the 
village of that name is more than a mile farther on. The group of 
chalets at the entrance to the Val Berard is called la Poya, 4318 feet. 
Walking time from Argentiere to la Poya is a little under 1 hour. 

The course up the Val Berard is at lirst a little S. of W., and fol- 
lows the right bank of the valley. In 40 min. it crosses to the left 
bank, and keeps on that side until Pierre a Berard, 6332 feet, at 
which spot there is an erection that can hardly be called either 
hotel, restaurant, or refuge. It has beds, and a reputation for high 
charges. This place is .at the head of the valley, which here opens 
out into a cirque . Mules can go so far. The stream is called Eau 
de Berard, and is beautifully clear, with pools large enough for 
bathing. After passing Pierre h Berard, the track mounts steeply, 
due W., for about 1000 feet, and then turns to the N., and skirts 
the eastern side of the Aig. de Salenton., The Buet is now seen, 
but a direct CQurse is not shaped for it. The route usually taken 
bears round to the N.W., and mounts sometimes over solid rock or 
grass, but generally over debris with occasional snow-beds (incipient 
glacier) to a spot which overlooks the valley of the Dioza ; and then 
turns N.E. over rocky ground (which has a strongly marked track, 
almost a path) to the lower and western end of* the sununit-ridge. 
Snow and glacier on the Buet have diminished of late, lmt it is 
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still advisable to employ a rope. The ascent of the Buet is a walk 
from beginning to end. There is no climbing. Time from Pierre a 
Bcrard to the summit about 3A hours. 

The view from the Buet of' the Range of Mont Blanc is one of 
the very finest that can be had from any position. It is more com- 
prehensive than that from the Brevent, and more picturesque than 
that from the Aig. de la Floriaz. The range of the Brevent occupies 
the middle distance, and contrasts forcibly with the snow-fields anti 
glaciers of the Great White Mountain. In other directions the view 
is very extensive, anti embraces many of the highest peaks of the 
Pennine Alps. Geneva can be seen, and the Jura beyond. The Buet 
was first ascended vid the Val Bcrard by Bourrit, anti the excursion 
is referred to by him in his Nonvelle Description , chap. xvi. The 
mountain had previously been ascended by M. de laic from Sixt. 
See Dent’s Above the Snow-line , chap. viii v for sunset from the Buet. 

The descent may be made to the Hotel du Buet in 2 h. 40 min., 
or less. T honor to Chamonix on foot will occupy about 2 h. 15 min. 
Although the Ascent of the Buet is upon the Chamonix Tar if </< s 
Courses as an one -day excursion, few persons make it on foot in 
one day; for with a moderate allowance for halts it occupies 15 to 
Hi hours. Starting at 2 a.m., one would return at (i p.m. This 
will he seen from the following table. 



h. 

min. 

Chamonix to Argentiere .... 

1 

20 

Argentiere to Hotel du Buet 


55 

Hotel du Buet to Pierre ?i Bcrard 

1 

50 

Pierre a Bcrard to summit 

3 

30 

Summit to Hotel du Buet .... 

2 

40 

Hotel du Buet to Argentiere 

1 


Argentiere to Chamonix .... 

1 

15 


Over the Col de Balme, returning by the Tete Noire (Cx. T. 85-39), 

is a good excursion for a pedestrian, .and is preferable to going by 
the Tete Noire find returning by the Col de Balme. For the road 
to Argentiere see page 107. Five or six min. after passing that 
village the road crosses a wooden bridge to the left bank of the Arvo, 
ami in a little more than half an hour arrives at le Tour, 4G95 feet. 
The carriage-road ends there. The rest of the way, over the Col de 
Balme to Trient, is mule-path. The inn on the Col de Balme can be 
seen from le Tour. In bad, weather the telegraph posts give a clue to 
the right direction, most of the way. From le Tour to the Col takes^ 
about 1 h. 40 min. Bather more than half way up, one passes 7 cow- 
sheds called Balme, which appear to give the name to the Col. Here 
are the sources of the Arve. On the summit of the pass there is the 
Hotel Suisse du Col de Balme (7231 feet). 

The proportions of Mont Blanc, and the relative importance of the 
various Aiguilles are better seen from the Col de Balme than from 
the Brevent or the Fldgerc. The view' on the French side is very 
fine. Commencing on the right there is the Buet, then the Aigs. 
Rouges (craggy and precipitous), the slopes of the Brevent, the whole 
length of .the^ Valley of Chamonix from tfie village of Frasserans to 
the > Col de Voza, the Aig. and D6me du Goftter, Mont Blanc itself, 
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the Aig. Verte witli its supporters les Proites and the Aig. du Dru, 
and on the left the Aig. du Tour. “Jo rental, said Alexandre 
Dumas, “une heure aneanti dans la contemplation de ce tableau, 
sans m’apercevoir qu’il faisait quatre degres de froid.” Tlie view to 
the north is less interesting. The path seen to the right leads to the 
Trient Glacier; the prominent block of mountains beyond it is the 
Pointe lionde. Near at hand, on the left," the grassy slopes culminate 
in the point called the Croix de Fer, 7478 feet. It is only a few 
hundred feet al>ovc the Col, and can be reached by anyone. 



HOTEL SUISSE DU COL IJE BALMK. 

On the first part of the descent on the N. side the course is N.K. 
It presently enters forest and becomes N. In less than an hour one 
can go from the Col to the bottom of the Valley of Trient. On 
arriving at the bridge of Peuti, do not cross the stream. Keep on 
the left bank, and go over the bridge at Planet, a kil. lower down. 
In Jive min. more one strikes the carriage -road, coming from the 
Forclaz, at Gillot; and, shortly afterwards, arrives at the Grand 
Hotel of Turn NT, 4240 feet (opened in 1809). Thence to the Hotel 
de Tete Noire (3020 feet) is 2i kils. Time from Peuti less than an 
hour. Sec pp. 160-102. 

I recommend the purchase at this latter Hotel of a pamphlet in 
Knglish entitled The Mysterious Bridge on the abyss to he seen from 
the Tdte Noire , published at Martigny-llourg by llioley. The author 
set out from Martigny on a hot day in August to walk over the 
Forclaz to the Tete Noire. “The road,” he says, “which winds 
itself through the forest” (on the Forclaz) “is perfectly well enter- 
tained, and wide enough to allow the circulation of carriages with 
two horses.” This was how it appeared to him after he had taken 
(by his own admission) at least three drinks in the course of two 
hours, whilst walking up. At the top of the Forclaz “that which 
pleased me most,” he says, “was the frank and hearty reception l 
found there. I took my seat at the table and dined with the best 
possible appetite.”. The effect of the dinner shortly became apparent. 
He found that “the road passes before . . . a. saw -mill in full 
activity and successfully conducted. At present one can see there 
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hundreds of telegraphic posts prepared According to a new* system, 
put in motion sigiply by the water.” Upon arrival at the Hotel on 
the Tdte Noire he encountered the host, “ whose cordiality is well 
known. . . I will conduct you,” said he, “ to the mysterious bridge 
on the abyss of the Tete Noire, but, before we go, it is prudent 
that you come to take some refreshments. I accepted with thanks his 
invitation and we returned to the hotel. After lunch or wath is 
called in this country the dinner, he brought me a solid mountain 
staff and invited me to follow him, and not be afraid. 1 assured 
him that I was not timorous.” This was after three drinks and a 
couple of dinners. For the remainder of the description refer to the 
pamphlet. It will lighten the way back to Chamonix. 

After passing the Hotel on the T6te Noire, the road bends round 
to S.S.W., and for somewhat more than 2 kils. passes through forest, 
and principally upon a shelf cut out of the face of a cliff overhang- 
ing the Eau Noire. It then crosses to the left bank of the stream, 
and is shortly afterwards joined by the road from Sal van, and passes 
Restaurant du Four dk la Madklkink. One kil. beyond the 
bridge there is the Swiss Custom-house on the right ; then a station 
for Gendarmes, and a few yards farther on the (in and Hotel Suisse, 
Chatelard . 1 A hundred yards farther on the road crosses to the 
right bank. At the bridge there is a stone marking the Franco- Swiss 
frontier. About 500 feet on the French side, on the right, there is the 
Hotel de Barbertne, which is a post of the French Gendarmerie ; 
and, upon the opposite side of the valley, the village (3779 feet), and 
Cascade of Barberine. The village of Yallorcine, Cafe- Restaurant, is 
2 kils. from Chatelard, and the Hotel du Buet about 2 kils. more. 
Thence to Chamonix, see page 107. The splendid view of the Aig. 
Vcrte is the most noticeable thing on the road between the Hotel 
du Buet and the Col des Montets. From no other direction can the 
relation of the Aig. du Dru to the Vcrte be seen so well. The 
entire round over the Col de Balme, returning by the Tete Noire. 


occupies about 9 hours. 

h. min 

Chamonix to Argentine 1 20 

Argentierc to Col do Balme . . . 2 15 

Col de Balme to Hotel on Tete Noire . 1 40 

TStc Noire to Argentine 2 35 

Argentiere to Chamonix 1 15 


Servoz; Ecrevisse fishing; the Gorge of the Dioza (Diosa, Diosaz). 

When weather is unsuitable for the higher regions, go ecrevisse fishing 
at Servoz, and visit the Gorge of the Dioza. Servoz, 2080 feet, pop. 
519; Hotel et Pension dk la Diosaz; Hotel de la FouofcRK 
(small), was formerly upon the road from Sallanches to Chamonix, 
which naturally followed the flattest and easiest ground, although this 
made the way circuitous. The village is <very agreeably situated, rather 
more than half a mile to the N. of the new road (the road between 
Chfttelard and les Montees), close to the entrance to the Valley of 
the Dioza, which runs along the back of the range of the Br6vent. 

l It is to be noted that although these several places are called CMtetexd, the 
village of that name is more than a kilometre away, on the road to Salvan. 
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Take an early train to les Houches, and thence go on foot towards 
Ch&telard, and turn off anywhere on the left to the brook ,that you 
will see at the foot of the slope below the road. Here are Ecrevisses 
(cray-fish). The manner of catching them is on this wise. Before 
starting, ask for some strips of raw meat from the kitchen (any 
rubbish will do), and bring 'these along with you in a basket. Cut 
several twigs 2 to 3 feet long, cleave them at one end, and in the 
clefts insert bits of meat. You then poke the ends of the twigs 
with meat attached into slimy places or under stones, and leave them 
at rest for a little. Examine your rods from time to time, to see 
whether there is an ecrevisse hanging on to the meat. If so, land 
it, cautiously and cunningly, and begin again. On return to Chamonix 
give the ecrevisses to the Chef of your hotel, who will know what 
to do with them. When this sport is over, cross the bridge at 
Ch&telard to Servoz, which is only a few hundred yards from the 
Gorge. Admittance 1 franc. Beautiful beeches, and luxurious foliage 
at entrance. A plank path is carried on trestles or otherwise a long 
way up the chasm, which affords a succession of delightful prospects 
at its numerous bends, and has many cool, shady nooks, where one 
can repose and he lulled to sleep with the music of singing-birds and 
the murmuring of the stream. Notice the Inscription on the walls. 

About a mile N. of Servoz, on the slopes overlooking the village, 
there is a marshy pool called Lac de la Cote, where .the summit of 
Mont Blanc can be seen mirrored in the water — an exquisite spot for 
an artist. Return from Servoz by the oh l road, and over the Pont 
Pclissier. A few minutes after the bridge, this route joins the high- 
way just in front of the Hotel ties Mon tees. This park -like road 
from Servoz to Pont Pclissier is well kept up, and leads through 
shady woods, well-adapted for readers. 

h. min. 


Chamonix to tho near end of les Houches . 1 

Les Honchos to les Mon tiles 45 

Bridge of Chute lard to Servoz 30 

Servoz to les Montees 35 

Los Monties to Chamonix 1 50 


Another excursion which may be made upon days that are unfit for 
high levels is to the Hotel-Pension Bellevue or Col de Yoza (Cx. T. 70, 
71, 72), over to the other side ; descending rift Bionnassay to Bionnay, 
and returning by St. Gervais and le Fayet. 1 Walk to les Houches 
(good beer at the little inn), and take the fchemin direct,’ which 
leads partly through fields and pastures, and partly through forests. 
Many flowers here. The Hotel-Pension Bellevue (1812 metres, 51)45 ft.) 
is now kept by Frederic and Alphonse Payot, Guides of Chamonix. The 
view from it extends over the whole of the Valley of Chamonix, and in 
the contrary direction it is equally fine. Descending towards the W. by 
a steep path down the valley of Bionnassay one soon arrives at the. 

1 Or, instead of descending to Bionna.v from the l’a\ illon Bellevue or the Col de 
Voza, one may turn to the right to the Inn (good food and beds) on the edge of the 
pasture aknown os the Prarion. Thence by mule-path to the Village of St. Gervais 
takes about 1| hours. 
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village of that name, and joins the path coming from the Col do Voza, 
5496 feet. A mile and a half away S.K. hy E. there is the small 
( Milder des TO tvs Bonuses whore the Hood originated which descended 

tumultuously and wrecked the Baths of St. (Jervais in 1892 (see 
p. 143). Few tracer of this great disaster will he found in the valley 
of llionnassay ; hut just helow the village of Bionnay (3192 feet, no 
inn) it will he noticed that the road up the Yal Montjoie is cut 
through a pile of 1 Rudders and sand about 20 feet high. This was 
brought down hy the Hood, and deposited there in a few minutes. 
At Bionnay turn to the right, for St. (Jervais. After passing the 
hamlet les Praz, and just before entering the village, there is a road 
on the left leading downwards to the Pont du Diable, from which 
there is a line view of the upper part of the Gorge of Crepin. 
Remount the road to St. Gervais ; Splendid Hotel and des 
Etkancjeks ; Hotel du Mont Blanc 1 ; Hotel dk Mont Jolt; 
Hotel de GenLve; besides several cafes and shops; Cost ami Tele- 
graph. The village of St. (Jervais occupies a pleasant position on 
slopes at the extreme western end of the Range of Mont Blanc, 
overlooking the plain of Sallanchcs. The Baths of St. (Jervais a»i 
several hundred feet below, out of sight. Enquire at the village for 
the path to them. A little way down it, another path leads oil* on the 
left to a spot where the middle of the (Jorge of Crepin (Torrent of Bon 
Nant) can be well seen. Admission 50 centimes. Returning to the 
original path, and continuing downwards through picturesque woods, in 
10 or 12 min. you will arrive at the bottom of the (Jorge. Turn to the 
left, pass between the Hotel buildings and cross a little bridge over the 
torrent to inspect the loarr uiul of the (Jorge; and then return along 
the road by the side of the torrent. About a kil. below the Hotels 
of the Baths there is the new Bathing Establishment. See Chap. xiv. 
Sulphur baths 2 francs, Vapour baths 0 francs. A few hundred feet 


farther on, the road joins the highway at lc Fayet. Return to 
riiamonix either on foot or by diligence. 

h. min. 

Chamonix to near end of les Douches ... I 

Los I touches to Pavilion Bellevue .... 2 ( 

Pavilion Bellevue to Bionnay 15 

Bionnay to St. (Jervais village -10 

St. (Jervais village to lc Fayet, rid the Baths . . 35 


The Cascade du Dard, the Glacier des Bossons, the Grotto, and the 
House of Jacques Balmat (Cx. T. 1, 2), can all be visited in an after- 
noon. Take the path to the Pierre Point lie (page 98) ; pass through 
the hamlets of les Praz Conduit, les Barats, and les Tsours (Tissours), 
which are all close together, and then through forest. In about 35 min. 
you will reach the Hotel du Cascade du Dahd, a very bumble 
place, close to the waterfall. Soon after passing the hotel, the path 
divides, — that on the left goes to the Pierre Pointue, and the other to 
the Glacier des Bossons. Cross the flat ice to the left hank, and 
visit the Grotto — a gallery excavated in the side of the glacier, for 
the benefit of tourists. There is a small charge for admission. From 
the Grotto descend by the path on the left Jbank of the glacier,* which 
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at this part is broken up into fantastic pinnacles. Cross the stream 
issuing from the glacier, aiu\ make for les Pelerins. The house of 
Jacques Balmat, an ordinary chalet with barn attached, is almost 
the highest one of the village, and stands apart from the rest. At 
present it is not inhabited. The inscription upon it was put up 
by the French Alpine Club. In returning, you can either walk 
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home through the fields, by les Favrants, les Karats, and le Praz 
Conduit (which will take about 25 min.), or cross the bridge of 
Perralotaz anti go back by the high road. This is about 1 kil. longer 
than through the fields. At the Village of les Bossons (which com- 
mences at the bridge of Perrolataz) there are the workshops of Messrs. 
Simond Freres, the ice-axe makers ; who have also a shop in Chamonix, 
against the Bureau de Tabae, in the Hue Nationale. This is the best 
place in Chamonix for ice-axes (piolets). Moderate prices. 

To the Pierre Pointue, returning by the Plan des Aiguilles (Cx. 
T. 20, 22, 28). To the Pierre Pointue will occupy 2 hs. ascending, 
and 1 li. descending. Loss than these times is quick. The path to 
it forms a portion of the usual route for the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
See pp. 98, 112. After passing the Hotel du Cascade du Hard, there 
is only one other place where refreshments can he obtained on the 
way, the Chalet de la Para, 5260 feet, prices fair, .which is almost 
exactly half way up in time. The path emerges from the forest soon 
after leaving this place, and for most of the rest of the way it is 
shadowless. Take umbrellas. The Pavilion at the Pierre Pointue, 
6723 feet, is a shabby- building, and is usually kept by the lessee of 
the Grands Mulcts. Prices high. The Prevent is nearly immediately 
opposite, and the path to it vid Bel Achat is very well seen. The 
view also embraces most of the Valley of Chamonix, and a consider- 
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able portion of the tumultuous part of the Glac. des Bossons. On 
leaving the Pavilion turn eastwards, and skirt the bases of the Aigs. 
du Midi, du Plan, and de Blaitibre, by what is termed the Plan des 
Aiguilles. One can go all the way round to the Montanvert, or descend 
on Chamonix by more than one path. Guidos unnecessary in fine 
weather, — the way is readily perceived. It is best to start for this 
excursion at a reasonably early hour. 



THE GHAN'DS MULETS, IN 1895. 


From the Pierre Pointue to the Pavilion du Plan de P Aiguille 
takes about 1 hour. The wooden building, formerly called the 
Pavilion, was superseded in 1897 by a larger structure. This place 
can be reached more directly from Chamonix by a path which was 
tinished in 1896. The way to the Pierre Pointue is followed as far 
as Tissours, and three minutes after entering the forest the new path 
turns oil' on the left. A sign board is placed here, inscribed ‘ Chcntin 
direct du Plan de V Aiguille, 1 and close to it there is a chfilet where 
drinks can be had. Time ascending about 2 h. 50 min. ; descending 
75 min. 

To the Pierre Pointue, Pierre a FEchelle, and the Grands Mulets 
(Cx. T. 21, i08; and 2, “ courses extraord.”). This excursion is a 
portion of the route taken for the ascenfc of Mont Blanc, and can be 
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united to the last one, but without this it will occupy a moderately 
long day; 4 a.m. is not too early to start. Average time from 
Chamonix to the Grands Mulcts is about 5£ to hs. ; descending, 
about 3]- hs. Anything less is quick time. For the way to the 
Pierre Pointue, see pages 113, 114. The mule-path comes to an end 
there, but thence to what is called the Pierre a PEchelle there is a 
path over which any English boy ought to be aide to go alone. After 
that, he had better have someone with him. The way from the 
Pierre Pointue to Pierre a PEchelle gradually .approaches the right 
bank of the Glac. des 1 lessons, and at the latter place arrives at the 
edge of the ice. There are not many ladders usually seen there now. 
It takes its name from the habit which was formerly indulged in, in 
imitation of • De Saussure (see pp. 38-9), of carrying a ladder al>out to 
use for crossing crevasses. The ladder, or ladders, were usually left 
here. From this place the rocks called the Grands Mulcts can be 
seen, and in clear weather anyone who is accustomed to traverse glacier 
will find a route to them ; but in bad weather this passage, though 
scarcely a mile and a half long, is trying even to experts. There 
have been occasions when it luis been impossible to the elite. of the 
guides of Chamonix. See p. 55. For one-half of the distance there 
are no greater difficulties than such as arise from walking over ice 
which is fissured; but upon arrival at ‘the junction’ the point of 
union of the eastern Glac. de Taconnaz and the Glae. des Bossons the 
ice is a good deal dislocated (see Illustration on p. 42), under any 
circumstances will require the use of the axe, and at times requires 
something qjore. The excursion from Chamonix to the Grands Mulcts 
ought not to he undertaken without, (joules except by persons who are 
accustomed to traverse glaciers under all conditions of weather. 

After passing 1 the junction,’ the way becomes easier ; lmt it is 
seldom possible to steer a direct course to the Grands Millets. One 
is driven to the right (north-west), and then has to double back. 

The Grands Mulets, 10,007 feet, as a resting place on the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, was discovered by the earliest explorers of the mountain. 
This island of rock is, doubtless, an Aiguille of the ridge which lower 
down is called the Montague de la Cote. It occupies a very command- 
ing position, and the views from it looking across the Valley of 
Chamonix, towards the Aig. du Midi, and, in the contrary direction, 
over the Glac. de Taconnaz to the Aig. du Gofltcr are all striking. 
A sunset seen from the Grands Mulets will he remembered. The 
building there- termed the Pavilion — is, like the other one at the 
Pierre Pointue, the property of the Commune of Chamonix, and the 
two places are generally let together for a term of years. There are 
beds at the Grands Mulets, and food can lie had. “The Commune 
reserves to itself the right to fix the price of lodging, etc.,”— the 
tenant has no option in this matter. The following are juices fixed 
by the Commune. 

fl*. cts. 

hogemont d’lin Voyagour aux Grands Mulcts, service efc 

bougie compris pour une nuit * 12 

Un dejeuner de Voyageur a la iimrchette . . t 
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frs. cts. 

Diner sans vin 6 . . 

Chaque repas do guide, vin conipris .... 2 50 

Provisions }xmr l’liscencion an Mont Blanc et autres 
. sommit^s, menu habituel par tfite, guide compris . 4 . . 

Los mots on provisions faisnnt l’ohjet du present tableau 
soront de bonne quality et d’un volume raisonable 
autant qu'il sera possiblo do lo faire h, cotto altitude. 

The building shewn in the Illustration on p. 114 was superseded 
in 1897 by another one, higher up the rocks. 


h. min. 

Chamonix to the Pierre Pointuo .... 2 

Pierre Pointuo to Pierre it l’Echello .... 50 

Pierre h I'Echdle to Grands Mulcts . . . . 2 25 

Grands Mulcts to Pierre h l’Echelle . . . . 1 35 

Pierre h I’Echelle to Pierre Pointuc .... 25 

Pierre Pointuo to Chamonix 1 


Ascent of Jhe Montagne de la C6te (Cx. T. 101), returning by the 
Glacier des Bossons. This excursion can he combined with the last 
one, but it will add several hours to the day’s work. It was viA 
the Montagne de la Cote that most of the early attempts on Mont 
Blanc were made, and it was this way Balmat went on the first ascent, 
and De Saussure after him. See pp. 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 30, 31, 
35, 41. It takes about 5 hs. from Chamonix to the top, and 3J to 
4 hs. coming hack by ‘ the junction,’ Pierre h I’Echelle, and Pierre 
Pointue. Go down the high road so far as the village of les Bossons, 
and follow the path leading to the Glac. des Bossons. This presently 
divides. Take that to the right, which leads into the uallon of the 
Taeonnaz Glacier, and mounts an old moraine on its right bank. 
When the moraine terminates, the path at first ascends the slopes on 
the right hank (or eastern side of the Montagne de la Cfite), and then 
gets near the arete of the ridge, and Chamonix can he seen. The way 
is an old one, and it occasionally dies out, though in other places it is a 
good path. It is presumably that which was followed by De Saussure. 

At the very top of the Montagne there is a cairn, and alongside 
the rock on which this is erected there are the remains of a regularly 
built though unroofed hut. About 200 feet below, there are some 
very large boulders, which appear to have come from the Kochers 
Bouges. One of them measures 10 mbtres high, by 9 by 14 metres. 
From the summit one sees the Grands Millets, and the way up Mont 
Blanc as far as the edge of the Grand Plateau. The Aig. du Midi 
and the Dome du Gofiter both look very fine from this position, and 
the view over the valley of Chamonix is as good as, or better than 
that from the (frauds Mulcts. See p. 65 for the deatli of M. Cnuro 
on the Montague de la Cote. 

Amongst the minor excursions not already mentioned there is 
that to the Cascade de Blaitiere. The falls can be seen from 
Chamonix, and a visit may be paid to them in an hour, (-lose to 
one of the largest there is the Restaurant Cascade de Blaitiere, 
where refreshments can he obtained. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

EXCURSIONS FROM THE MONTANVERT. 

* 

TO TIIK JAR DIN — BY THK COL DU GEANT TO COURMAYEUR— THE 
S fin ACS OF THK GLACIER DU GRANT— ASCENT OF THE AIGUILLE 
VERTE— AIGUILLE DU DUU — TIIK GRAND AND PETIT I)RU — PIC 
SANS NOM — AIGUILLE DU MOINE — LKS DROITES — LKS COURTES— 
AIGUILLE AND COL DE TRIOLET— COL DE TALfSFRE — AIGUILLE DE 
TAL&FRK- — COL DE PIERRE JOSEPH — COL DE LESCHAUX — COL DES 
HIRONDELLES — COL DES GRAN DES JORASSES — MONT MALLET — PIC 
DU TACUL— AIGUILLE DU GEANT— AIGUILLE DU MIDI — AIGUILLE 
DU PLAN — AIGUILLE DE BLAlTlftltK — AIGUILLES DES CllAKMOZ — 
AIGUILLE DE GREPON -THE LITTLE CIIAllMOZ — AIGUILLE AND 
COL DES GRANDS MONTETS. 

IN the middle of the season the Montanvert Hotel is sometimes full, 
and overflowing, and tourists cannot rely upon being taken in ; but 
information as to the state of affairs can readily he obtained before 
starting from Chamonix, as there is telegraphic communication. The 
excursions from the Montanvert — for which it is properly the starting- 
point— embrace all those that can be made in the basins of the Mer 
de Glace, and its tributaries the Glaciers de Talfcfre, du Geant, and 
de Leschaux. As these basins extend over nearly one-third of the 
total length of the Range of Mont Blanc, the excursions that can he 
made are numerous, and they include difficult as well as easy ones. 
Whilst mentioning the majority of those .which can be made, I do not 
enter into detail respecting the more difficult ones, and refer those who 
may desire fuller information to the Guide de la Chaine du Mont Blanc 
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d V usage ties A scensionn istes, par Louis Knrz, Neuchatel, 1892, which 
can be had of Mons. H. K undig, Corraterie 11, geneva, and elsewlierc. 

The most popular excursion from the Mon tan vert is to the Jardin 
(Cx.«T. 23, 24), a rocky island in the middle of the basin of the 
lilac, de Talcfre. The upper end of it is 9833 feet above the sea, 
and aliout 700 feet above its lower extremity. It acquired this name 
earlier than the time of De Saussure, who says of the way to it from 
the Montanvert that at first it is easy enough, although high above the 
glacier, but ‘ in a quarter of a league ’ it is lost upon a steep slope. 

“The first two times I passed that way, ono could only get foothold on some 
little inu'pialitics or cuntics in the rock, and if one had slipped, would have 
tumbled on to the glacier, deep down below. Hut in 1778, as soon as 1 got 
to Chamonix, 1 sent oft* two men, who mined the rock while we went to the 
Buet, and made this place, if not very convenient, at least free from danger. 
Tho*c who visit the bottom of the glacier after ns, will he under obligations 
to ns lor having facilitated the \\;i\. There are two similar hits close together, 
called fa* /'(nit*. After having passed them, one descends to the hank of the 
glacier, and follows the hHiraine for some time. One passes there close to a 
spring . . . its water is admirably cool and clear.” Voyage*, § 028. 

Me then goes on to describe how he traversed the medial moraines 
of the Mer de 11 lace, and clambered up the rocks of the Couvercle 
to turn the tumultuous ice-fall of the lilac, de Talcfre, and arrived 
at the brink of the comparatively Hut glacier which lies between the 
Cou\erclo and the Jardin, which is, lie says, 

“almost circular in shape, slightly raised above the level of the glacier. The 
middle of July is only the beginning of spring in these high regions, hut at 
the end of August it is covered with a tine turf, and a large variety of pretty 
Alpine flowers. And so it is called le Courtil, a word which, in Savoyard as well 
as in old French, means Jardin (garden). It is enclosed like a garden, for 
the glacier has deposited around it a ridge of stones which form a fence.” 
These passages shew that in the time of De Saussure the route fol- 
lowed the exact one taken at present, and it is evident that the way 
had been, known some length of time before 1778. 

The Jardin is right in the heart of the ice-world, and is almost 
encircled by snowy peaks. The route to it is marked on the folding 
map. Only a mile away to the \Y. there is the Aig. du Moine 
(11,214 ft.), then, turning to the right, the Aig. Verio (13,540 ft.), les 
Droitcs (13,222 ft.), les Conrtes (12,048 ft.), Aig. de Triolet (12,727 
ft.), and the Aig. de Talefrc (12,287 ft.). Part of the Italian side 
of Mont Plane is seen, and it will be noticed that it is much steeper 
than the French side. M. Yenance Payot, in his Vegetation de la 
region des nciges on blonde de fa Vallce de la Mer dc (flare, Lyons, 
1898, enumerates 109 species of plants which have been obtained on 
the Jardin. The excursion can he made in a short day. Return from 
the Jardin to the Montanvert is frequently made by the moraine 
on the left bank of the lilac, de Talcfre vid Pierre a Berenger, 
where there is a cabana (untenanted) which is useful as a refuge in 
had weather. This is a rather e*asier route than that by the 
Couvercle. Time going rid Couvercle about 4j hours ; returning by 
Pierre a Berenger 4j hours. 

One of tlie iincst excursions that can be made from the Montanvert 
is the passage of the Col du Giant to Gpurmayeur (Cx. T. 14, courses 
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THE COL DU GRANT . 

ext.). Some persons go only to the summit of the Col and return 
the same way (Cx. T. 15, courses ext.). Either of these excursions 
requires an entire day. Or one can go from the Mon tan vert to the 
foot of the Slracs of the Glacier du Geant (Cx. T. 25) and hack in 
an afternoon. 

The Col du Geant is ..the oldest pass across the main chain of Mont 
Blanc, and it is one of the very few that are of the least practical 
utility. In the Journal dr, Lausanitx, duly 21, 1787, there is an ar- 
ticle entitled Extra it (Pune Irttrr, dr Chamonix, du 8 Juillct, 1787, 
in which it is said that Alexis Tournicr and Jean Michel (’achat des 
Plans left Chamonix at 10 p.m. on June 20 to go to Oourmayeur, rid 
‘ the plain of the Tacul \ and got to their destination at 0 p.m. on 
the next day. On June 28, M. Excliaquet, Directeur General des 
Fonderies du Haul Faucigny, also went the same way with two Cha- 
monix guides, and made the passage in 17J hours. At that time the 
pass does not appear to have been called the Col du (leant [see p. 37], 
although it is pretty certain that it was known as a ptss some length 
of time before. Its discovery can hardly have been made without 
a number of preliminary explorations, and failures. It is not an 
obvious pass when regarded from Courmayeur, and the summit can- 
not be seen either from Chamonix or from the Mon tan vert. It was 
crossed on Jan. 27, 1882, by the late Mr. C. I). Cunningham, with 
Boon Nimond, Ambroise Bossonuey, and Ed. Capelin, in 12 hours, 
from the Mont Frety to the Montanvert. This was said to have been 
the first winter passage. 

Starting from the Montanvert, the way for the Col du (leant is 
the same as that for the .lard in for two-thirds of the distance to the 
Couvercle. It then approaches the base of the Tacul, and keeps near 
the right bank of the Glac. du Geant, as the ice there is entirely 
free from difficulty. Years ago, it was customary to make one’s way 
from this point past the ice-fall of the Glae. du (leant either by the 
lower rocks of the Aig. Noire (see p. 37), or by the ice on that side 
(the right bank). But latterly it has been the habit of guides to « 
conduct their Messieurs across the glacier to the left bank, and to 
find a passage through the scracs near the Petit Rognon. Both of 
these tracks are laid down on the folding map. This ice-fall is 
“one of the grandest ice cascades in tho Alps. At the summit it is broken 
into transverse chasms of enormous width and depth ; the ridges between these 
break across again, and form those castellated masses to which the name of 
strut's has been applied. In descending the cascade the ice is crashed and 
riven ; ruined towers, which have tumbled from the summit, cumber the slope, 
and smooth vertical precipices of ice rise in succession out of the ruins. At tho 
base of tho fall the broken masses are again squeezed together, but the confusion 
is still great, and the glacier is hero tossed into billowy shapes.” Tyndall, 

When above the ice-fall, make fur the left hand of the rocks called 
la Vierge, and thence steer a direct course to the Col (11,030 feet). 
The Cabane there is a few feet down on the southern side, and 
commands a magnificent view over Italy. The descent to Courmayeur 
is effected by the rocks immediately underneath the Cabane (over 
which there is a strong track) to the Mont Frety Hotel, where a 
i mule-path commences. For the Italian side of the Col, see Chap. xiv. 
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Under competent guidance, the passage of the Col du G6ant is a 
simple matter, in Jim weather ; but it is not advisable to neglect the 
use of the rope on this pass (see p. 39), or for persons without 
stamina to go ill -dad (pp. 57-8); and upon the Courmaycur side, 
although there is no real difficulty, the slopes must be treated with 
respect (pp. 52, 60). On so ordinary an excursion as that to the 
ice -fall of the (4 lac. du Geant it is possible to incur danger by 
approaching too closely underneath the stracs. These ice-towers fall 
frequently. 1 The length of time which is taken in crossing the Col 
du Geant varies considerably. See pp. 37-9. Sometimes several hours 
are occupied in passing the ice-fall Under ordinary circumstances 
reckon 7 to 7 k hours from the Mon tan vert to the summit, and 5 
to 6 hours returning the same way. Anything under 3 hs. is good 
time in descending from the summit to Courmayeur. Start early. 

After the Jardin and the Col du Geant, the Ascents of the various 
Aiguilles immediately opposite have perhaps the greatest attractions 
for visitors at the Mon tan vert. 

Ascent of the Aiguille Verte, 13,540 feet (Cx. T. 32, courses ext.). 
This Aiguille is the culminating point of the block of mountains 
between the Mer de (4 lace and the Glac. d’Argentiere. Intelligence 
of the first ascent, made by myself on June 29, 1865, with Christian 
Aimer of Grindelwald and Franz Biener of Zermatt was received at 
Chamonix with incredulity. (See Scrambles amongst the Alps , chap, 
xviii.) 

The original route for the ascent of the Aig. Verte is the ordinary one for 
the Jardin so far as the Couvercle. Thence proceed directly towards the base 
of a large snow couloir that leads from the (Hue. do Talofro right up to the 
crest of the ridge connecting the summit of tho Verte with the mountain 
called les Droites. The first ascent was made by A little snow couloir to the 
right (East) of the great one. At the top of the small couloir we crossed over 
to the large one, and ascended in it so long as there was snow; and when ice 
replaced snow turned to the rocks on the left (West), and completed the ascent 
by the ridge descending southwards (ridge of the Moine), by snow. The ascent 
t from the Couvercle to the Summit occupied 7 hs. and the descent from the 
Summit to (Ummouu: occupied 9J hs., including halts. Tho track is laid down 
on the folding map, and the upper portion of it is also shewn upon the Illus- 
tration upon p. 121. 

On July 5, 1805. Messrs. T. S. Kennedy, C. Hudson, and TIodgkinson, with 
the guides Michel Croz, M. A. Ducroz of Chamonix, and Peter Perm of Zer- 
matt, endeavoured to improvo upon the original route, by avoiding the couloirs, 
and by ascending mainly by tho rocks of tho ridge of the Moine. They 
started from the Couvercle, and occupied 19.J hours (halts included) in going 
~to the summit and hack to the Couvercle. 

A number of attempts have 'been made since then to ascend the Verte by 
other routes. On July 31, 1876, Messrs. Cordier, Maund and Midrllemore, with 
J. Jaun, J. Anderegg, and A. Maurer succeeded ri/1 the Glue. d'Argentiere. 
in going from the chAlets of Lognan to tiio summit 14 hours wore occupied, 
and 6J (halts inch) in descending to the .Jardin. See Alpine Journal, vol. 
viiij pp. 289-296. On July 29, 1881, tho late Mr. Mummery with Alex. Burg- 
oner ascended ria tho Glac. do la Ohari»oua, and thence by the large couloir 
which is seen in tho Illustration on p. 121, leading downwards from, and slightly 
to the left of the summit ; and at its upper part, where the couloir divides, 
bore to the left, completing the ascent by the arHc of the ridge leading towards 
tlio West (ridge of the Dru). The descent jjj'jas elfectcd to the Couvercle. , 
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Nearly 21 hours were occupied from the Mon tan vert to the summit and hack 
to the Montan vert (halts inch). See My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, by 
A. F. Mummery. 

From the times that wore occupied, it would not appear that there is any 
advantage in following these routes, and tourists are warned against them. 
That by the Cliarpoua Glacier ‘‘is open to tho objection that almost at every 
stop the texture of one’s skull is likely to be tested by the impact of a falling 
stone.” Mummen/. Of tho route by the Argentibre Glac. it is said “that 
without tho combination of good weather, good guides, and a good state of 
snow, it would be madness to attempt it.” Maund. 

On Aug. *21, 1902, the late Mr. It. W. Broad rick and Mr. A. K. Field, with Joseph - 
Louis Ravanel ol les lies and Joseph Domaivhi of les Karats, started from the 
usual sleeping-place for the Aig. du Dru on the Charpoua Glacier at midnight, 
thence ascended the Aig. Sans Nom and followed the arete leading from its 
summit to that of the Aig. Yerto. At 1.15 p.m. they commenced the descent of 
the Yerte on the side ot the Glue, do Talofre, and reached the Montanvert at 
1*2.5 a. m. on tho next day. See Alpine Journal, \ol. xxi, pp. 261-263. 

Herr llasler of Bern, with the guide Jossi, left Chamonix at mid-day on 
March 11, 1 003, ascended the Aig. Yerte by the usual route, and returned to 
Chamonix at midfftght on March 15! 

The original route must always be liable to some variation, and 
it is probable that exactly the same line is never taken on any t*vo 
successive occasions. 

The Aiguille du Dru is the ino-t prominent ol the Aiguilles seen from the 
Montanvert. It has two summits, of which the eastern one is the higher. 
Both can be seen from X. or S., but from the Montanvert Hotel the lower 
one is alone visible. The highest point, the true summit of the Dru, is now 
sometimes called *the Grand Dru,’ or ‘pointc Kst,’ or ‘sommet oriental.’ The 
lower summit is termed *the Petit Dm,’ ‘sommet occidental,’ ‘potato Chariot.’ 

The first ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, 12,317 feet (Cx. T. 49, courses ext.), 
was made in 1878 by Messrs. Dent and Hartley, with Alex. Burgener ami 
K. Maurer, who started on Sept. 11, pa.ssod two nights on the roynon of the 
Charpoua Glue., and returned to the Montanvert at 9 a. in. on the 13th. See 
Almra the Stour- line, by ('. T. Dent. The first ascent of the lower peak (Cx. 
T. 48, courses ext.) was made by three Cltatnoiiiards ((’harlot, Folliguet, and 
Payot) ou Aug. 29, 1N/9. According to Forbes, tho difference in elevation 
of the two peaks is 67 feet, others have estimated it from 80 to 120 feet. The 
ascent of the Grand Dru has been made from the Montanvert within 14 hours, 
but it commonly extends over twudayn. Tho routes for the two peaks become 
distinct from each other soon after leaving tho roynon of the Charpoua Glue. 
Both are given upon the Illustration on p. 121. It is possible to pass from 
the higher to the lower peak, or ciee versa, and consequently to ascend by 
the one route and to descend by the other. 

The Pic Sans Nom (not included in the Cx. T.) is a small Aiguille on the 
ridge of the Dru, to the J£. of the Grand Dru. The route for this is tho 
da uue as for the ascent of either Dru so far as the top of tho Charpoua 
roy non (9321 feet), after that it becomes distinct. See track on Illustration on 
p. 121. The first ascent was made by Messrs. Carr, Morse, and Wicks, on 
July 28, 1890, who bivouacked on the lower part of the Charpoua ray non, 
occupied 11 hs. thence to tho summit, and hs. from the summit to tho 
Mon ton vert. The height of this Aiguille has not been determined. Mr. Wicks 
considers that it is 70 to 100 feet more than the Grand Dru. Tho summit 
can be seen from the Montanvert Hotel. See Alpine Journal, vol. xv, p. 338. 

Tho name Aiguille Sans Nom has been absurdly used in late years to 
designate a cliff on tho ridge of tho Dru. See Illustrations upon pp. 106, 121. 
It was ascended on Aug. 16-18, 1898, by tho Duke d’Abruxsd, with J. Petigax 
and L. Croux of 'Courmayeur, and A. Simond of Chamonix. See Alpine Journal * 
vol. xix, pp. 242-3. . 
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The ascent of the Aiguille du Moine, 11,214 feet (Cx. T. 40, courses 
ext.). This Aiguille is situated at the southern end of the southern 
ridge of the Verte. Its ascent has been made from several directions, 
hut the S. side (shewn on the right of the Illustration on p. 121) is 
generally preferred. Time from Montanvert and back about 9 hours. 

Le Cardinal, 11,936 feet, is a name given on the Tnifeld-Kurz Map of Mont 
Diane to a two-pinnaelcd peak on the ridge connecting the Aig. du Moine with 
the Aig. Verte. The eastern pinnacle was ascended by Mr. W. £. Davidson 
with the guidon Christian Klucker and Sepp Innerkotier on Aug. 18, 1897, from 
the Glue, de Talefre, — first by mounting to the foot of the western pinnacle 
by the southern rocks of the peak, and then by passing around its northern 
side, overlooking the Charpoua Glacier. The climh was completed from the 
gap between the two pinnacles, and the latter part of the descent on to the 
Glae. do Talefre was effected down a very steep snow couloir between the Aig. 
Verte and the Cardinal. 

Les Droites, 13,222 feet, and les Courtes, 12,648 feet, after the Aig. 
Verte, the two highest points of the ridge separating the Glues. of 
Talefre and Argentiere, have both been ascended, aiM might he made 
the subject of excursions if they were worth the trouble,. They are 
not on the List. 1 The Aiguille de Triolet, 12,727 feet, and the Col de 
Triolet (Cx. T. 14, 18, courses ext.) may very well he let alone. The 
former is inferior as a point of view to others which can l>e gained 
more easily (such as the Aig. du Moine), and the Col is useless as 
a Pass. This is not the case with the 

Col de Talefre, about 11,600 foot, ’which is one of the few passes 
across the main range of Mont Diane that can compete in time with 
the Col du (leant. Upon the first passage of this Col on July 3, 
1865, we took 13 hs. from the Montanvert to Courmayeur, including 
halts, or less than 10 hs. going time. See Scramble# amoiiyst the 
Alps, chap. xix. The track is laid down on the folding map. 

On leaving the Gouvefblo, make fur the N. end of tho dunlin; nnd, after 
passing it, steer a direct course to a bent snow couloir situated at the head 
of the Glue, do Talefre. See Illustration upon p. 117. Time on the first 
passage from the Montanvert tu the summit of the pass was 1 li. 35 min., 
including halts. The descent upon the Italian side leads down steep but firm 
rocks, well broken up, in about 10 min. to the head of the Glue, do Triolet. 
Make your way to the ritjht bank of the glacier, and upon getting into the 
Val Ferret cross tho Doire torrent by the bridge at Gruetta. This excursion is 
upon the Courmayeur Tarif des Courses, but is not upon the Chamonix one. 

Continuing the circuit of the basin of the Talefre, we finally conic 
to the Aig. du Talefre, 12,287 fee t, which has been ascended from the 
basin of the Leschaux (Lechaud) (1 lacier, by the Clae. de Pierre 
Joseph. # 

The head of the basin of the Leschaux Glacier is surrounded by 
mountains of high average elevation, the finest individual hits being 
the imposing wall of the Grandes Jorasses, which is one of the grandest 
things of its kind in the Alps, and the steep corner with the Glac. 
du Mont Mallet. Several passes lead out of this basin to the Italian 

i The basin of the (ilac. de Talfcfre is considered good hunting-ground for crystal#, 
and the slopes of les Courtes have at times yielded large quantities. Victor Tissay, a 
guide, told De Saussure in 1784 that he had collected 300 lbs. weight there in three 
hours ! 
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side, but none of them are adapted to novices. Commencing at the 
eastern corner, there is the Col de Pierre Joseph (Cx. T. 22, 23, courses 
ext.), which goes over the top of the Aig. de rEhoulement, 11,836 feet, 
and descends upon the Glac. de Triolet. Of this pass, its discoverer, 
Mr. Heathcote, says, “ I may perhaps be permitted to add . . . it is one 
that can never become popular.” Next there is the Col [or Breche] de 
Leschaux, 11,280 feet, between the Aigs. de rEhoulement and Leschaux 
(at the foot of the latter), which also descends upon the Glac. de 
Triolet; then the Col des Hirondelles, 11,411 feet (Cx. T. 42, courses 
ext.), between the Grandes and Petites Jorasses, descending upon the 
Frcboutzie Glacier. This pass acquired its name from the following 
circumstance. 

“As we began to climb the snow-slopes we observed at a little distance 
ahead certain mysterious objects arranged with curious symmetry in a circle 
upon the glacier. Some twenty black spots lay absolutely motionloss boforc 
us ; and as we approached we became aware of their nature, and not, as T will 
venture to add, wj£hout a certain feeling of sadness. In fact, we had before 
us a proof of the terrible power with w’hich tempests sometimes rage in these 
upper regions. The twenty objects were corpses— not human corpsos, which, 
indeed, would in some sense have been less surprising. . . The poor litfn 
bodies which lay before us were the mortal remains of swallows. How it came 
to pass that the little company had been struck down so suddenly as their posi- 
tion seemed to indicate gave matter for reflection. Ten minutes’ flight with 
those strong wings would have brought them to the shelter of the Chamonix 
forests, or have taken them across tjie mountain wall to the congenial climate 
of Italy. Whether the birds had gathered together for warmth, or been 
stupofied so suddenly by the blasts as to be slain at onco in a body, thore 
they were, united in death, and looking, 1 confess, strangely pathetic in the 
midst of tho snowy wilderness.” Sir Leslie Stephen, in the Alpine Journal , 
vol. vi, p. 357. 

A fourth pass, into this basin, the Col des Grandes Jorasses, between 
the Grandes Jorasses and Mont Mallet, was effected by Mr. Middle- 
more in 1874, and is the loftiest of all, but its elevation has not 
been determined. 

The peaks in the block of mountains between the basins of the 
Glacs. de Leschaux and du Geant have all been ascended. Mont 
Mallet, 1 13,084 feet, and the Pic du Tacul, 11,280 feet (Cx. T. 47, 
courses ext.), are excursions from the Montanvert ; but the Aiguille 
du Geant, 13,156 feet (Cx. T. 45, courses ext.), which is the most 
appetizing of the group, is best taken from Courmaycur. See pp. 
154-5. 

The prinoipal excursions in the basin of the Glac. du Geant (beyond 

1 This peak is situated at the head of* the Glac. du Mont Mallet, E.N.K. of the Aig. 
du G6ant, and distant from it about one kilometre. It was first ascended by Messrs. 
Leslie Stephen, Wallroth, and Ixippe, with the guides Melchior Anderegg, Alex. Tournicr, 
and ? Cachat, on Sept. 4, 1871. The ascent was made by the Glac. du Mont Mallet, and, 
near the summit, by rocks. “The ridge oil which we stood was interrupted by a huge 
rock ‘literally overhanging,’ viciously smooth, and about fifteen feet in height. Melchior 
paid it the unusual respect of taking off his coat. Then he somehow fastened himself 
to the opposing rock, and, helped by a shove from Cachat’s axe, executed a singular 
caper in mid-air, which placed him in the right line of ascent ; and finally by a dexterous 
wriggle, reached the summit. . . The point of view is one of singular merit, as giving 
pcrhaj>8 the most complete panorama of all the mighty ice-streams which combine to 
form the Mer de Glace.” Sir Leslie Stephen in the Alpine Journal , vol. v, p. 308. 
This excursion is not mentioned in the Tarif dee Courses. 
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the visit to the ice-fall, and the Col) are the ascents of the Aiguille 
du Midi, 12,608 feet (Cx. T.*86, courses ext.), and the Aiguille du 
Plan. For the former see p. 46. The ascent has become a common 
excursion, and presents little difficulty, though from the side of the 
Grands Mulets the Aiguille appears quite inaccessible. The ascent of 
the Aig. du Plan can be made in a day of moderate length. 1 

The Aiguilles in the vicinity of the Montanvert are not, for the 
most part, suitable for beginners in mountaineering. The Blaitiere, 
11,591 feet (Cx. T. 43, courses ext.), was ascended in 1874; the 
Charmoz, 11,293 feet (Cx. T. 44, courses ext.), in 1880; and the 
Grepon a little later. Amorfgst minor excursions which are fre- 
quently made from the Montanvert may be mentioned the ascent 
of the little Charmoz, which will occupy about 3 hs. going up and 
2 hs. coming down ; and the Aiguille des Grands Montets, 10,850 
feet, a small peak (not marked on my map) to the E. of the Aig. du 
Pochard, which can l)e got at via the Glac. du Nant Plane, or from 
the Glac. de Lognan, or from that of Argentiere. Hhe ascent of this 
Aiguille can be combined with the passage of the Col des Grands 
Montets (Cx. T. 28, 29, 30, courses ext.) from the Montanvert to 
Lognan, returning by a path vid the Ch. de la Pendant and the 
Chapeau. The round can be made comfortably in a short day. 

1 The Aig. du Plan was first ascended in July, 1871, by Mr. James Eccles with the 
guides Michel and Alphonse Payot, who bivouacked “on the Glac. du G6ant near the 
Petit l&ognon, and next morning started about 3 a.m. We kept as much as possible 
along the spur of which the Petit Itognon is the extremity, and, after passing the 
second ice-fall of the lateral glacier which descends from the Aig. du Plan, arrived at 
a moderately steep snow-slope which led to a curiously curved snow arete, at the 
further end* of which appeared our Aiguille. On arriving at its base, we passed over 
to the Chamonix side, and after fi\e or ten minutes’ eas\ climbing arrived at the summit 
a little after (1 a.m." 
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CHAMONIX TO LOO N A N — 1» LACIER D’ARGENTIERE - COL DOLENT COL 
D’ARGENTI ft RE — ASSENT OF LA TOUR NOIRE — COL I)E LA TOUR 
NOIRE- COL I)U CHAR DON NET — FEN^TRE DE HALKINOZ- COL DU 
TOUR- FEN ftTRK DU TOUR- AIOUILI.K 1)U TOUR— ASCENT OF THE 
AIGUILLE D’ARGENTIERE- AIOUILLE DU CHARDONNET. 

The excursions from Lognan embrace those which can be maile within 
or leading out of the basin of the (Racier d’Argentifcre. This glacier, 
it will l»e seen fjjDm the Map, is one of the most considerable in the 
Range. The large area that it covers will not be suspected by those 
who view it from the Village of Argentiere, or indeed from Lognan ; 
as from those places only a portion of its lower course is seen. 

To get to Lognan from (’hamonix, go to (Miauzalet, 3820 feet 
(see p. 107), and turn to the right, through the little group of chfilets. 
The path soon takes to the lateral moraine on the left bank of the 
Argentiere (Jlaeier, and eontinues near the ice for the best part of 
an hour. It then bears to the right (south), and afterwards resumes 
nearly its original direction, and mounts directly towards the Hotel, 
which can Ik? seen a considerable distance away. Time from (’hanzalet 
2 lis. 10 min. 1 One can also get to Lognan from the Village of 
Argentiere (Cx. T. 93-96), or go there across country from the 
Montanvert, rid the Chapeau ami the Chfilets of la Pendant, by a 
path all the way. Time from Chapeau about 2 hs. The Hotel, 
G(>9(5 ft., Vallot, has replaced the old chfilets which were formerly used 
on excursions in this basin. 

The (Racier d’Argentiere is nearly 7 miles long. Its lower 2 miles 
descend over a steep bed, and the ice there is so fissured as to be 
practically impassable. The uppermost 4 miles, however, are unusu- 
ally fiat, and afford an agreeable promenade, which may be taken 
at any hour of the day, amid scenery of the grandest character. The 
intermediate mile rises rather steeply, hut any one can traverse it, 
ami get to the upper plateau, if led by a com /n't nit guide. The pnth 
extends some distance above Lognan, and after its termination the 
route follows the left hank of the glacier. The whole of the upper 
basin comes into view when opposite to the Aig. du Chardonnet., and 
thence it is plain sailing up to the foot of the clilfs at the farthest 
extremity. A rope should he used, though for the most part the 
crevasses are visible and narrow. 

The lmttom of this large plateau (which is considerably more ex- 
tensive than the Grand Plateau on Merit Plane) is fiat and smooth 
enough for a cyclist; but the slopes on each side rise steeply, par- 

i Thin path has l>een accidentally omitted on the folding Map. 
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ticularly those of the Vcrte, les Droites and les Courtes, and are 
encrusted with glaciers that send many an avalanche thundering 
down. Keep at least several hundred feet away from the debris 
which will be seen at the foot of these slopes. (See page 60 for the 
fate of the Abbe Chifflct.) At the extreme head of the Glac. d’Ar- 
gentifcre, the clifls extending from the Aig. do Triolet to Mont Dolent 
are too precipitous to permit the lodgment of snow in any quantity ; 
but there is one large gully which will attract attention by its size 
and from its leading up to the lowest point on the ridge, that, ap- 
parently, is filled with snow. This is the Col Dolent. Its summit 
is on the frontier, and on the other side there is the Glac. du Mont 
Dolent (or Pro de Par). In making a passage 1 through this gap on 
June 26, 1865, we 1 were animated by a hope that we might find a 
pass which would compete with the Pol du (leant; but, although we 
went through from Courmayeur to Chamonix in a day, at the end 
of the day we felt there was not much likelihood of the Col Dolent 
superseding the Col du (leant. Setting out fronP Courmayeur at 
20 min. to 1 in the morning, at 4.30 a. m. we passed the chfilets of 
Pre de Par, and at a quarter past 8 were at the head of the glacier 
of the same name, and at the foot of the Col. 

“It was the bean -ideal of a pass. There was a gap in the mountains, with 
a big peak on each side (Mont Dolent and the Aiguille de Triolet). A narrow 
thread of snow led up to the lowest point between them, and the blue sky 
beyond said, Directly you arrive here you will begin to go down. We ad- 
dressed ourselves to our task, and at 10.15 a.m. arrived at the top of the 
pass. TIad things gone as they ought, within six hours more we should have 
been at Chamonix. Upon the other side wc knew that there was a couloir in 
correspondence with that up which we had just conic, If it had been tilled 
with snow all would havo been well. It turned out to be filled with ice. Cruz, 
who led, passed over to the other side, and reported that we should get down 
somehow ; but T knew from the sound of his axe how the somehow would be. 

Cross was tied up with our good Manilla rope, and the whole 200 feet were 
paid out gradually by Aimer and Piener before lie ceased working. After two 
hours’ incessant toil, ho was able to anchor himself to the rock on his right, 
lie then untied himself, the rope was drawn in, Bioner was attached to the 
end and went down to join his comrade. There was then room enough for 
me to stand by the side of Aimer, and I got my first view of the other side. 
For the first time in my life 1 looked down a slope more than a thousand feet 
long, set at an .angle of about 50°, which was a sheet of ice from top to bottom. 
It was unbroken by rock or crag, and anything thrown down it sped away 
unarrested until the level of tho Glacier d’Argentibre was reached. . . I de-. 
scondod the iey staircase and joined the others, ami then we three drew in 
the rope tenderly as Aimer came down. The process was repeated ; Cross again 
going to the front, and availing himself very skilfully of the rocks which pro- 
jected from tho clitf on our right. Our 200 feet of rope again came to an end, 
amt we again descended one by one. From this point we were able to clamber 
down by the rocks alone for about M0 foot. They then became sheer cliff, 
and wo stopped for dinner, about 2.M p.m.. at tho last phico upon which wo 
could sit. Four hours' incessant work had brought us rather more than half-' 
way down tho gully. We were now approaching, although we were still high 
above, the sehrunds at its base, and the guides made out, in some way un- 
known to me, that Nature had perversely placed the only snow-bridge across 
the topmost one towards the centre of the gully. It was decided to cut diagon- 
ally across tho gully to the point ,whero the snow-bridge was supposed to be. 

1 Michel Croz of Chamonix, Christian Abner of Grimlelwald, Franz Biener of Zermatt, 
and myself. 
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Aimer and Biener undertook the work, leaving Croz and myself firmly planted 
on the rocks to pay out the rope to thorn as they advanced. 

“ Aimer and Bioner got to the ond of their tether ; the rope no longor assured 
their safety, and they stopped work as wc advanced and coiled it up. Shortly 
afterwards they struck a streak of snow that proved to be just above the bridge 
of which they were in search. The slope stoepened, and for thirty feet or so 
we descended face to the wall, making steps by kicking with the toes, and 
thrusting tho arms well into the holes above, just as if they had been rounds 
in a ladder. At this time wo were crossing the uppermost of the sc'hrunds. 
Needless to say that the snow was of an admirable quality ; this performance 
would otherwise havo been impossible. It was soon over, and we then found 
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ourselves u]kui a huge rhomlwidal mass of ice, and still separated from the 
Argentine (1 lacier by a gigantic crevasse. The only bridge over this lower 
schrund was at its eastern ond, and we were obliged to double back to get to 
it. Cutting continued for half-an-hour after it was passed, and it was 5,35 p.m. 
before the axes stopped work, and wc could at last turn back and look comfort- 
ably at the formidable slope upon which seven hours had been spent. 2 When 
we arrived upon the Glacier d’Argenticre, our work was as good as over. Wo 
drove a straight track to tho chAlots of Lognan, and thence the way led over 
familiar ground. Soon after dusk wo got upon the high road at les Tines, 
and at 10 p.m. arrived at Chamonix.” Scrambles amomjst the Alps, chap. xvii. 

This puss has subsequently been traversed thrice in the contrary 
direction, starting from Lognan ; but, notwithstanding the attractions 
that it has for the Alpinist, no one, I believe, has again crossed it 
from Courmayeur to Chamonix. There are few places in the Kange 

1 By permission, from a photograph by Mr. E. Edwards. Christian Aimer died at 
Qrindelwald, May 17, 1808, aged 72. 

2 I estimate the height of this slope at *1200 feet. The triangulation of Capt Mieulet 
makes the height of the pass 11,624 feet above the sea. 

K 
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of Mont Blanc that oiler lietter opportunities for the \i>4e of the ice- 
axe. 1 

On the N.K. side of the Glacier d’ Argentine, the slopes lietween 
Mont Dolent and the Aig. du Chardonnct are less steep, hut not less 
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beautiful tlian the greater ones of the Verte and les Droites. Three 
passes lead across them. 

The Col d’Argentiere, 11,549 feet (Cx. T. 19, courses ext.), was dis- 
covered by Auguste Simond of les Tines while searching for crystals, 

1 The He verity of the labour on this occasion caused Aimer’s right arm to swell in 
a rather alarming manner on the following day ; but this did not prevent him from 
doing the greater part of the work upon the first, ascent of the Aiguille Verte, three 
days latef, 
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and was first crossed, on June 22, 1861, by him and his son along 
with Mr. Stephen Wink worth and Tobie Simond. They took 7 hs. 
from Lognan to the top of the pass, and 12 hs. more in descending 
vid the Glac. tie Laneuvaz to la Folly in the Val Ferret, and thence 
to Orsieres. 1 The summit of the Col is on the south-east side of la 
Tour Noire, 12,608 feet, a little peak that can be climbed (by rocks) 
in 1^ hs. from the pass. This ascent was first made on Aug. 3, 1876, 
by the late Mons. E. Javelle and Mr. F. Turner. 

In July, 1862, the late Mr. R. J. 8. Macdonald and the Rev. 
Hereford B. George, with Melchior Anderegg and Christian Aimer, 
proposed - to cross the Col d’Argentifcre ; but through taking the W. 
instead of the E. side of the Tour Noire they invented the Col do 
la Tour Noire (height al>out the same as the Col d ’Argentine) and 
descended on to the Glac. de Saleinoz (Saleinaz, Salena) instead of the 
Glac. de Laneuvaz, where there passed a night in a hollow of the ice 
(at the point marked with a cross upon the accompanying Flan), and 
arrived at Orsieres at 9 on the following morning, having occupied 
31 hours in getting to that dirty place from Argentiere! 2 This pass 
has not, 1 believe, been again crossed from Argentiere to Orsiferes. 
Like the Col Doleut, it Is not included in the Cx. T. des courses. 

The third pass, the Col du Chardonnet, 10,978 feet (Cx. T. 14, 16, 
courses ext.), hr the lowest depression between the Aigs. d’ Argentiere 
and du Chardonnet. In 1861, Mr. Winkworth remarked, “Between 
the Chardonnet and the Argentiere is a tributary glacier, steep and 
crevassed, but I thought not impracticable, and leading — who knows 
where? Simond thought to the Glac. du Tour.” it actually leads to 
the Glacier de Saleinoz. The maps of Mout Blanc at that time were 
much at fault at this end ot the Range. The Col was first crossed 
on Aug. 24, 1863, by Mr. A. Adams- Reilly (for the Survey which was 
necessary to produce his Map) along with Mr. S. Brandram, the 
eminent ‘reader/ After descending to the upper part of the Saleinoz 
(Racier, Reilly went through the Fenetre de Saleinoz (marked on the 
Plan upon p. 130 Col FenOtre), then descended the Glac. d’Orny by the 
way usually taken when crossing the Col du Tour, and arrived at Or- 
siferes in 15j hs. , halts included. Ex. halts, about 1 1| hs. is average time. 

Of late years, an excursion has been established from Lognan over 
the Col du Chardonnet, the Fenetre de Saleinoz, 10,856 feet, and the 
Col du Tour, 10,991 feet, descending upon the Village of le Tour, 
4695 feet, and returning thence to Chamonix (Cx. T. 17, courses ext.) 
The round is done in one day. The track is marked on the folding 
map. [A variation can be made on this by going through the Fenetre 
du Tour (after crossing the Col du Chardonnet), which takes less time, 

1 The excursion is described by Mr. Winkworth in the second series of Peaks, Passes 
ami Glaciers , vol. i, pp. 231-48. The height of the pass is Stated there to ¥ be 12,550 
feet, and its summit is laid down upon the map accompanying the paper in a position 
that it does not occupy. 

a This adventure is related by the Rev. H. B. George in a very interesting paper in 
the Alpine Journal , vol. i, pp. 274*88. The Col was named after la Tour Noire, and 
that name appears to have been given to the peak because it is a tower or pinnacle of 
dark rock. Upon the Mieulet and the Siegfried Maps the Peak is called lc Tour Noir 1 
and M. Kurz, in his Guide d Vusage des ascensionnUtes, calls the Pass Col du Tour 
Noir ! On the folding map I follow the Official spelling. 
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and spares the trouble of descending from the FenOtre' de Saleinoz * 
on to the Lilac. du Trient, and remounting to the Col du Tour.] 

h. min. 

Lognan to the summit of Col du Chardounot . . 4 45 

Col du Chardonnot to top of Fenetro de Saleinoz . 2 15 

Fcnetre de Saleinoz to Village of Argentine . . 4 45 

A pass was el tec ted l»y Mr. (J. 11. Tunstall-Moore, with tlie guides 
Alphonse Simond and Edouard Payot, on July 20, 1900, from the 
basin of the (Jlac. d 'Argon tiere to that of the (Jiao. de Talefre, between 
les Courtes and the Aig. de Triolet. No name seemed to have been 
bestowed upon this pass. From Lognan to the Montanvert occupied 
1(5 A lis. 

The principal Ascents to be made from Lognan are those of the 
Aig. d'Argentiere and the Aig. tin Clwird on net/ The Aiguille du 
Tour, 11,585 feet (Cx. T. 37, courses ext.), is an insignificant peak, 
which can be gained in a little more than an hour from the Col du 
Tour, by mounting on the side of the (Jlac. du Trient. 

The Aiguille d’Argentiere, 12,799 feet (Cx. T. 34, courses ext.), is 
the highest point at this end of the Chain, and commands everything 
at the northern end of the Range ; and it was this fact that led to 
the first ascent by Air. Reilly in 1854. We made more than one 
attempt before the summit was gained. Reilly had a notion that 
the ascent could he accomplished by following the ridge leading to 
the summit from the Col du Chardonnet. This route was found 
unprofitable and w'e 1 then descended some distance from the Col 
towards the Argentiere glacier, and re-ascended by a small lateral 
glacier and a couloir above it, directly towards the summit. 

“The glacier was steep, and the snow gully rising out of it was steeper. 
Seven hundred stops were cut. Then the couloir became too steep. We took 
to the rocks on its left, and at last gained the ridge, at a point about 1500 
feet above the Col. We faced about to the right, and went along the ridge ; 
keeping on some snow a little below its crest, on the Saleinoz side. Then we 
got the wind again ; but no one thought of turning, as we were within 250 
feet of the summit. 

“The axes of Croz and (Jouttet went to work once more, for the slope was 
about as steep as snow could he. Its surface was covered with a loose, granular 
crust ; dry and utterly incoherent ; which slipped away in streaks directly it 
was meddled with. The men had to cut through this into the old beds 
underneath, and to pause incessantly to rake away the powdery stufF, which 
poured down in hissing streams over a hard substratum. Ugh ! how cold it 
was ! How the wind blew ! Couttet’s hat was torn from its fastenings, and 
went on a tour in Switzerland. The tlour-liko snow, swept oil’ the ridge above, 
was tossed spirally upwards, eddying in tournteutrs ; then, dropt in lulls, or 
caught by other gusts, was flung far and wide to feed tho Haloinoz. ‘My 
feet are getting suspiciously numbed, ’ cried Reilly: ‘how about frost-bite?’ 
‘Kick hard, sir,’ shouted the men; ‘it’s tho only way.’ Their fingers wero 
kept alive by their work ; but it was cold for tho feet, and they kicked and 
hewed simultaneously. 1 followed their example too violently, and made a 
hole clean through my footing. A clatter followed as if crockery had been 
thrown down a well. 

“I went down a step or two, and discovered in a second that all were 
standing ovor a cavern (not a crevasse, speaking properly) that was bridged 

1 Reilly and I, Michel Croz and Francis Coutt£t (the founder of the Grand Hotel 
Couttet at Chamonix, and father of its present proprietor). 
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ovor by a thin vault of ico, from which groat icicles hung in groves. Almost 
in tho samo rninuto Uoilly pushed one of his hands right through tho roof, 
Th<f whole party might have tumbled through at any moment. ‘ Go ahead, 
Croz, wo arc over a chasm!’ ‘Wo know it,’ ho answered, ‘and we can’t find 
a firm place.’ In tho blandest manner, my comrade inquired if to persevere 
would not be to do that which is called ‘tempting Providence.’ My reply 
being in the affirmative, he further observed, ‘Suppose we go down?’ ‘Very 
willingly.’ ‘Ask tho guides.’ They had not tho least objection; so wo went 
down, and slept that night at tho Montanvert. 

“We sot out on the 14th of July, with Croz, Payot, 1 and Charlet, to finish 
off tho work which had been cut short so abruptly, find slept, as before, at 
tho Ohitlets do Lognan. On the 15th, about mid -day, we arrived upon tho 
summit of the aiguille, and found that wo had actually been within one hundred 
feet of it when wo turned back upon the first attempt. It was a triumph to 
Koilly. In this neighbourhood he had performed the feat (in 1863) of joining 
together ‘two mountains, each about 13,000 feet high, standing on the map 
about a mile and a half apart.' Long before we made the ascent he had 
procured evidence which could not bo impugned, that the Pointe des Plines, 
a fictitious summit which had figured on other maps as a distinct mountain, 
could be no other than the Aiguille d’Argentiero, and he had accordingly 
obliterated it from the preliminary draft of his map. We saw that it was 
right to do so. The Pointe des Plines did not exist.” 2 Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, chap. xi. 

The Swiss Surveyors seem to have an affection for the name 
‘ Pointe des Plines,’ and have bestowed it (in the Siegfried map) upon 
a previously unnamed point, 10,056 feet, on the northern side of the 
Glae. de Saleinoz. It is enough to make Reilly rise from his grave. 

The Aig. d’ Argentiere" can also be ascended from Lognan by way 
of the (Slue, des Amethystes, and a ridge running from the summit 
towards the S.W. An ascent from Lognan to the top by this way 
has been effected in 8j hs. (including halt). See Alpine Journal, 
vol. xx, j). 45. 

The Aiguille du Chardonnet, 12.543 feet (Cx. T. 35, courses ext.), 
occupies a commanding position, and from its summit there is a 
view only slightly inferior to that from the Aig. d’Argentiere. It 
was first ascended on Sept. 20, 1865, by Mr. Robert Fowler, with 
the guides Michel Raltnat and Michel Ducroz of Chamonix. They 
started from the Village of Argentiere, followed the path up the 
right bank of the Glae. d’Argentiere until near the mountain, and 
then turning eastwards struck the ridge high up which runs from 
the summit of the Chardonnet towards the north-west, and followed 
it to the top. Nearly 18 hours were occupied from the Village of 
Argentiere to the summit and back. Mr. P. W. Thomas in Aug., 
1870, improved upon this. He went from the Village of Argentiere 
up the Glae. du Tour directly towards the mountain (not by the 
Col du Tour route), climbed its northern side (at the last part of 
the way following the same ridge as Mr. Fowler), and took only 8| 
hs. getting to the summit and 3i hs. coming back. This appears 
to be the best route that has been discovered up the Chardonnet. 

1 The Michel Payot who is referred to in the Introduction and elsewhere. 

2 Left Lognan at 3.15 a.m. ; arrived on summit 11.20 a.m., and at the Village of 
Argentiere 7.10 p.m. Time 12 h. 35 min. actual walking. The route taken on the first 
ascent remains the route. It is questionable whether anything is gained in time by 
descending to Argentifcre instead of via Lognan. 
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THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

ROUTES— BY THE BOSSES— BY THE CORRIDOR— TIMES ASCENDING AND 
DESCENDING — ST. GERVAIS ROUTE— COST— REFUGES— THE SUMMIT 
RIDGE— CREVASSES NEAR THE SUMMIT— VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT 
—THE SHADOW OF MONT BLANC— THE EIFFEL GALLERY. 

Most of the Excursions which are upon the Chamonix list have now 
been mentioned, 1 hut there still remains the Ascent of Mont Blanc 
itself. There are three routes which are more or less used on the 
French side, 2 viz. : — 

1. From Chamoi&x by the Grands Mulets, Grand Plateau, and Bosses du 

Dromadaire. 

2. From Chamonix by the Grands Mulets, Grand Plateau, Corridor a net 

Rochers Rouges. 

3. From Chamonix (or St. Gervais), by the Aiguille and Dome du Goilter. 

and there are five others starting on the Italian side, viz. : - 

4. From Courmayeur, by the Glac. de Miage, Glac. du Dome, and Ddme 

du Goftter. 

5. do. by the Glacier du Mont* Blanc. 

6. do. by the Glacier de la Brenva. 

7. do. by the Col du Giant and Aiguille du Midi. 

8. do. by the Glaciers de Brouillard and de Fresnay, and 

the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 

These five latter (Nos. 4-8) will he referred to in Chapter XIV. 

Route No. 1 is now the favourite way, and the number of the 
persons who go by it or by No. 2 exceeds that of those who use all 
the other ways put together. These two Routes are marked in strong 
dotted line upon the folding Map. 

So far as the Grands Mulets see pp. 114-1 lo. 3 Upon starting up- 
wards from the Pavilion, it is customary to go to the upper end of 
the rocks upon which the establishment is situated ‘(strong track) and 
there take to the Glac. de Tacoiniaz, find to traverse that glacier 
from one side to the other. See track on engraving of Mont Blanc 
from the Brevent. At this part the route mounts gently, and goes 
towards the ridge connecting the Aig. and Dome du Godter. It then 
turns to the left, and mounts directly towards the summit. Between 
the asterisk on the engraving and the Grand Plateau, one passes 

1 Several amongst the residue (the passage of the Col de la Brenva, and the Ascents 
of the Aig. du Gcant and the Grandee Jorasses) will be dealt with in connection with 
Courmayeur. 

2 The old route from the Grand Plateau to the Rochers Rouges (ancien pannage) is 
now abandoned. 

3 On the slopes of the Aig. du Midi, above Piems 6, l’Echelle and its ^vicinity, there 
are many stones which are insecurely poised, and liable to come down at any moment. 
A Cfiamoipx guide will not fail to point this out. A good look-out should be kept. 
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successive!^ the Petites Montecs, the Petit Plateau (see p. 61), and 
the Grandes Monties. The (hand Plateau is the next stage on the 
ascent. In the engraving, only the edge of it is seen. Five minutes 
after arriving there, if it is intended to follow the route of the 
Bosses, you turn to the right, and mount hy moderately -inclined 
slopes to the right hand of the rock on which the Vallot Refuge is 
built, and get close to the summit of the Dome du Gohter, 14,210 
‘feet. ^ Then turn to the left and keep to the crest of the ridge (or 
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near to it) all the rest of the way to the summit. The only steep 
hits upon this route are upon the Rosses du Dromadaire. 

In 181)0, a variation was matle upon this route. After passing 
the Refuge Vallot, at a point about half-way between it and the 
lower of the Rosses, a direct course was shaped for the Summit, 
across the slopes. It seems not unlikely that this variation will he 
frequently adopted. 

If the" Corridor route is to he followed, go half across the Gram! 
Plateau towards the summit, then hear to the left, anti look for a 
way over the large crevasse or crevasses which will he found there. 
The track now Incomes visible again on the view from the Prevent, 
mounting underneath the lower Rochers Rouges, going nearly east, 
anti away from the summit. It then bends round to the right, anti 
emerges a little lower than the Janssen cabane on the Rochers Rouges, 
14,794 feet. You pass to the left of this, and shape your course for 
the rocks called the Petits Rochers Rouges, 15,030 feet, from them 
make for the Petits Mulets, 15,391 feet, anti steer directly for the 
Observatory, 15,781 feet, which is in full view during the latter part 
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of the way. The Corridor is steep, hut by this route the slopes are 
at a moderate inclination during the last 900 feet of the ascent. 

The two routes are frequently combined. Tt is not easy to say 
whether it is better to mount by the Bosses and to descend by the 
Corridor, than to go the contrary way. During very high wind the 
Bosses route may be perhaps somewhat more hazardous than the Cor- 
ridor. In time, there is little difference between one and the other. t 

Times. — Between the Grands Millets and the Summit times are 
largely affected by the condition of the weather ami the state of the 
snow. The same individual under different conditions may take t trice 
the length of time that he will upon another. In fine weather, and 
with the snow in good order, the following are probable times. 1 

Ascending via the Corridor (ex. halts). 

h. min. 

2 

50 

2 10 
:j 15 
2 40 
50 


Descending via the Bosses (ex. 

Total 

HALTS). 

1 

45 

h. 

mil 

Summit to Refuge Vallot .... 


1 

10 

Refuge Vallot to Grands Mulcts 


1 

55 

Grands Mulcts to Pierre Pointue 


1 

50 

Pierre Pointue to Chamonix 

. 

1 



Total 5 55 

The way up Mont Blanc rift the Aig. and Dome du Goff ter, com- 
monly called the St. Gervais Route, is likely to come into greater 
prominence. In 1898, a path was constructed from the Pav. Bellevue 
up Mont Lachat to the top of les Rogues. Mule-path ends there. 
A path continues to the Tete Rousse, where there is an Inn, which 
was opened in August, 1899. This Inn, Hotel-Chalet de Tete Rousse, 
is situated at about 3170 metres (10,400 feet), and is about 300 feet 
higher than the Grands Mulcts, and one attains this elevation almost 
without touching snow. Reasonable prices. From St. Gervais to the 
Pav. Bellevue takes 2i hs. ; from Pav. Bellevue to the Chfdet de Tete 
Rousse alKiut 4 hs. ; from Ohfilet de Tete Rousse to the Cabana on the 
Aig. du Goff ter occupies 2 h to 3 hs. ; and thence to the Refuge Vallot 
about 1J hs. 

Expense. — The Chamonix tarif for Mont Blanc is 100 francs per 
Guide (Cx. T. 1, courses ext.). If two are taken by a single individual, 
and a night is passed at the Grands Mulcts, the total cost will be 
little if at all under £12. 

i Mont Blanc Iumj been ascended on various occasions in one long day. On July 21, 
180f>, Mr. F. Morshead of Winchester left Chamonix at 12.H0 a.m., arrived on the summit 
at 10 a.nt. and returned to Chamonix at 4.2f> p.ni., thus making the ascent in 10 hours, 
.including ( hall8. 


Chamonix to the Pierre Pointue 
Pierre IVVntuo to Pierre h l’Echelle . 
Pierre Jl l’Eehclle to the Grands Mulcts . 
Grands Mulcts to edge of Grand Plateau 
Grand Plateau to top of 1 tochers Rouges 
Roehers Rouges to Summit 
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It is to bo noted that the Chamonix Tarif takes various contingencies into 
consideration, if tho tourist starts for Mont Blanc and gets no higher than 
tho (r rands Mulcts, he will be charged 20 francs only, if ho returns within one 
day (Cx. T. 2, courses ext.). If he gets to the Grand Plateau, the charge 
will be 50 francs (Cx. T. 4, c. ext.) ; to tho top of the Corridor, or the top 
of tho Bosses, 70 francs (Cx. T. 5, c. ext.). *If he gets higher than these points 
tho full 100 francs majfebe exacted. If the ascent occupies more than three 
days, each guido must bo paid 10 francs extra, por day. 

The tarif of St. Gervais is 80 francs per Guide if the ascent is made from 
St. Gervais and return is made to the same place ; or 100 francs per Guide 
if the ascent is made from St. Gervais and descent is made to Chamonix. 

A party on the Ascent of Mont Blanc, whether accompanied by a 
guide or not, should consist of not fewer than three persons; and 
this applies to all the excursions that are mentioned in this book 
upon which it is necessary to traverse snow-covered glacier. 

« 

Refuges. — The Observatory on the Summit,' the*Cabane on the 
Jiochers Rouges, and the Vallot Observatory are private property, 
and admittance can only be obtained by favour . 1 The Refuge Vallot 
is on a different basis. There is right to admittance, but the building 
is small, it is far from being comfortable, and is generally in a very 
objectionable condition. The principal advantage in passing a night 
there is the opportunity it affords of arriving on the summit at an 
early hour to see the view. The cabane on the Aiguille du Goftter 
is open to all. 

The Summit has l>ecn described by various authors as resembling 
the back of a donkey, a pear cut in half, and the batik of a carp. 
I am unable to account for these aberrations of intellect. The summit 
is a ridge of snow 143 paces long, descending more steeply on the 
French than upon the Italian side. Its crest is nearly level, but the 
eastern is slightly higher than the western end. There is every 
probability that three rooky ridges meet almost immediately under- 
neath the Observatory, and at no great distance below it. The little 
patch of rock on the Italian side called la Tourette is only 171 feet 
lower than the very highest point . 2 The summit of the Mont Blanc 
dc Courmayeur lies in the same direction, and can be visited in a 
short hour. Rope should be employed . 3 The condition of* the snow 
on the very top of Mont Blanc is usually good. The greater part of 
that which falls is blown or drifted away, and the small amount that 
remains behind speedily binds to the old snow underneath. 

1 Mons. Vallot publishes the following notification. “ Lea savants dc toute nationality 
sont admix h sojourner ct & traveller a l'Observatoire. 11s doivent demander l’autorisa* 
tion au directeur (M. J. Vallot, 01 avenue d’Antin, h Paris), en indiquant sonimaireinent 
l’objet dc leurs travaux. Ils devront emmener avee eux, k lours frais, un des guides- 
consermteurs (Alphonse Payot, Michel Savioz, Jules Bossonney) qui so ehargera de faire 
la cuisine et lc service.” 

2 By the eourtesy of M. Eiffel, I am permitted to reproduce the accompanying Plan 
of the Summit, which was made for him in 1801. 

3 Though there are not at the present time any visible crevasses chse to the summit- 
ridge, a few years ago it was intersected by a rather considerable one, which rendered 
it difficult to* go from one end to the other. 
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View from the Summit.— Those who are early or late upon the 
summit stand the best chance of viewing the incomparable panorama 
that can be seen from it. Before mid-day, clouds almost always form 
over Italy. 



J'LAN OK Till? SUMMIT OF MONT HI.ANC, BY X. IMHiLU, 1891. 

' The nearest part of the Xorltorn view embraces M. Blanc du Tacnl, Mont 
Mauditf, the Aig. du Midi, Dome and Aig. du (lo liter, Chamonix and the Valley, 
range of the Brdvent, the Buct, Dent du Midi, the Aig. Verte, and basin of 
the Tolefro. Farther away, the Lake of Geneva and mountains of the Oberland. 
In the h 'astern, view the Col and Aig. du (leant, Grandes J Grasses, Grand Combin, 
ail between the Weisshom and Monte Rosa, part of the Val Ferret, the uppor 
end of the Val d’Aoste, and (on the right) the M. Blanc do Courmayeur, are 
amongst the principal features. The So attorn shews M. Blanc do Courmayeur 
on the left, the trough of the Italian Glac. de Miage, the Aigs. de;Tr61nt&to, 
part of the Yal Vdni, the Pyramidos Calcaires, and Col de la Seigris; in the 
distance, the whole of the Graian Alps ; and in the extreme distance, Monte 
V»o and the Maritime Alps arc in the centre,,, and the Alps of Dauphin^ on 
the right . . The Western view has the summit-ridgb in the foreground, Sallanches 



OHAFr xih. THE SHADOW OF MONT. BLANC. 

. . ■' , j :r y . . ■ / 

in tho middle distance, the Jura and a large part of' France on the horizon. 
The Southern section is, perhaps, the most striking one, though at every point, 
of the compass there is something . r 

The Shadow of Mont Blanc projected in the air appears only 
just after sunrise, and shortly before sunset. I have seen this 
remarkable apparition twice. The first time on Aug. 9, 1893, when 
promenading the summit -ridge at daybreak, watching the gradual 
development of the view. “Presently, a glow behind the Mischabel- 
horner indicated where the sun was about to rise. At the next turn, 
ranges began to take form, and in the direction of Aix-les- Bains 
an unknown mountain, as high as Mont Blanc itself, made its 
appearance. While returning to the east-north-east the orb of day 
came up with a bound ; rays streamed between the peaks and sepa- 
rated the ridges, and gleaming tops broke out like watch-fires around 
the vast circumference. The next turn to the west shewed that the 
unknown mountain was a fraud : it was the slipdow^of Mont Blanc 
projected in the air. Before the sun had fairly risen the deception 
was not apparent. The huge, grey form, startling by its immensity, 
bore a most striking resemblance to a real mountain. The tones 
deepened as it sank, and in forty minutes it died aw r ay.” Prof. Ch. 
Martins seems to have been the first who saw the shadow 7 at sunset 
(in Aug., 1844), and he declared that the A urora Borealis alone could 
vie with this magnificent phenomenon. 

The* Gallery (or Tunnel) which was driven in 1891 by offers of 
M. Eiffel (see pp. 71-3) was in a good state of preservation in 1893, 
and I could walk from one end to the other without stooping. In 
tiie following year its dimensions had diminished so much that one 
could not stand upright at any part, and entry had to be effected on 
all fours. On July 26, 1894, at 9.45 a.m., the temperature of the 
interior of the gallery, 35 feet from its mouth, was 2°*5 Falit., or 
29°*5 F. below freezing-point. At the same time, the temperature 
of the external air in the shade was 18° F. 

Precautions. — Mont Blanc is particularly liable to rapid changes in 
weather, and to sudden and extreme variations of temperature. In 
a single hour, the best weather often changes to the worst. Many 
persons are unacquainted with this fact, and start for an ascent with- 
out adequate protection (see page 62). Gloves should he taken. Felt 
l>oots are excellent for use on the summit, w-liere the temperature of 
the snow a few inches below 7 live surface is permanently twenty degrees 
and upwards below the freezing-point. * 

A Winter Ascent of Mont Blanc.*— On Jan. 31, 1876, an a$ent of 
Mont Blanc was made from Chamonix, by way of the Bosses. Tlie 
temperature on the summit was - 25 C., that is to say, 45" F. hchnv 
freezing-point. See Alpine Journal , vol. vii, p. 439. 
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THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC. 

THE BATHS OF ST. GEUVAIS — THE SOURCES — THE CATASTROPHE — 
VILLAGE OF ST. GERVAIS — ASCENT OF MONT JOLY — ASCENT OF AIG. 
DE BIONN ASSAY — BIONNAY — CONT AMINES — COL T>E MIAGE - THE 
GREATEST TUMBLE ON RECORD — NOTRE DAME DE LA GORGE — 
NANT BOITjfttAXT — GLACIER AND COL DE TRELATETE — COL DU 
MONT TON DU —COL 1)U GLACIER — CHALET X LA BALME — COL DU 
BONIIOMME— COL DES FOURS — MOTETS — CHAPIEUX — COL DE LA 
SEIGNE — LAC DE COMBAL — ASCENT OF AIG. DE TRELATETE — 
MORAINES OF THE MIAGE — DOME ROUTE UP MONT BLANC- -- 1)6 mE 
HUT — ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC BY THE GLAC. DU MONT BLANC, 
AN£ BY THE BROUILLARD GLACIER— MONT BLANC D13 COURMAYEUR 
— BRENVA GLACIER — COURMAYEUR — ASCENT OF MONT SAXE— MONT 
CHETIF — THE CRAMMONT — COL DE CIIECOURI — COL DU G ft ANT — 
AIGS. BLANCHE AND NOIRE DE PEUTKRET— LES DAMES ANGLAISES 
— THE AIG. DU GEANT— MONT BLANC BY THE COL DU GEANT AND 
AIG. DU MIDI — COL DE ROCHEFORT -COL DES FLAMBEAUX — COL 
DE TOULE — ASCENT OF MONT BLANC BY THE BRENVA GLACIER - 
ASCENT OF THE GH ANDES JORASSKS — COURMAYEUR TO THE COL 
FERRET — ASCENT OF MONT DOLENT — CHALETS 1)E FERRET TO 
ORSlfcRKS — CIIAMPEY — MARTIGNV — THE FORCLAZ — HOW TO GET 
AWAY FROM CHAMONIX. 

A STURDY pedestrian can walk round the Kange of Mont Blanc in 
four days. There is a carriage - road for most of the distance, and a 
.mule-path the rest of the way. 

1st day. — Chamonix viA le Fayet and St. Cervais to Nant Hour rant. 
2nd*day. — Nant Bourrant by the Cols du Bonhomme ami de la 
Seigne to Courmayeur. 

3rd day.— Courmayeur over the Col Ferret to Orsieres, or Champcx. 
4th day. — Orsifcres (or Chainpex) viA the Creat St. Bernard Hoad, 
the Forclaz, and the Tote Noire (or the Col de lialme) to 
Chamonix. * ^ 

If three days are taken between Chamonix and Courmayeur, the 
first night is usually passed at Contamines, and the second at les 
Chapieux or les Motets. 
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Chamonix to the Baths and Village of St. Gervais, Contamines, 
and Nant Bourrant (Cx. T. 75, 70, 77, 80). Chamonix to le Fayet, 
see pp. 88, 112. The entrance to flic Baths of St. Gervais is about 
a quarter of a mile from the Railway -station, just where the Bon 
Nant Torrfent debouches on to the plain of Sailanches ; and, as it 
has rather the air of an entrance to a private park, people are some- 
times timorous about entering. Admittance now costs 25 centimes. 



ENTRANCE TO THE BATHS OK ST. GERVAIS. 


From the Bridge of Bon Nant at le Fayet there are three ways by which 
ong can get to St. Gervais the Village. One through the grounds of 
the Baths, past a and c and by the zigzag path marked on the Flan ; 
or by e, the old road, short and steep (about 25 min. going up, ox 
15 min. coming down) ; or by f f, the new road, which lias easy 
gradients, and is much longer than the other ways. There are no 
houses on the old road ; but about one -third way up f there is 
the Hotel and Pension des Panoramas. I recommend the way 
through the grounds of the Baths in preference to the other roads. 

A few hundred feet from the entrance there are, at A, the Baths, in a newly- 
constructed, handsome, and well-arranged building. 1 The sources are at C, near 
the entrance to the (Jorge of CYepin (marked by an astori.sk). They are said 
to have been discovered in 1800 by a workman of Servo/., when trout fishing. 

1 “ L’Etablisscment thermal, oonstruit sur les plans do M. Jory, est ime mcrveille 
d’Cdegance sohre et dc commodity. Impossible de rt?\ er rien de plus parfait au point 
do vue h a vdroth6ra])H|ue : eabines de bams, sallos de donchCs de toute nature, salles de 
pulverisations, d’inhalations, bains de vapeur du syst&me Berthe si appreeie, massage 
savant, tout est reuni dans ces Thermos pour assurer l'emploi complet des propridt^s 
th6rapeutiques de l’eau min6rale, l’observation math6matique des ordonnances medicates, 
le bien-Ctre et les aisds des baigneurs.” 
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Mons. Gonturd (Gontliard), the proprietor, speedily turned them to account, 
and founded the Bathing establishment. The principal spring is namod after him 
In source Gontard, and yields HO.OOO^itres per day, temp. 102° F. The source 
da Torrent gives 10,000 litres a day, same temp. ; and the source, de Me if sup- , 
plies 30,000 litres a day, tom}). 107° F. For over 90 years the wq£ers of those 
springs have been known to possess valuable properties. 1 Whether he ‘takes 


TO OHAMONIX 



O PONT DU DIABLE F. OLD ROAD TO ST GERVAIS F.^. NEW HOAD TO ST GEHVAIS. 

^ Q RAILWAY STATION FOR CHAMONIX, SALLANCHES, GENEVA, ETC. * 

the waters ’ or not, a pedestrian may do worse than revive himself here, before 
continuing his walk, with a Vapour Bath on the si/steute Berthe, — which is 
warranted not to asphyxiate. 

The Hotels of the Baths are a kil7 from the Baths themselves, at 
the entrance, to the Gorge of Crepin. Formerly the Baths and Hotel 
were united in one establishment, and their appearance, prior to 
1892, is shewn in the view upon p. 144, which I am permitted to 

1 It is claimed that they are beneficial for the following complaints and disorders. 

1. Maladies de la peau: Eczema, urticairc, psoriasis, pityriasis, Eruptions furonculeuses, 
prurigo, lichen, he rp6s* acrid, coujiero.se, etc. ; 2. Maladies des voles digestives: Dyspepsie, ♦ 
gastralgie, entdrite, engorgement du foie, pldthore abdominale, constipation, etc. ; 8. 
Maladies des votes urinaires : Oravelle, calarrhe de la vessie ; 4. Maladies iti Vutksrus : 
Catarrh e utdrin, .engorgement du col, mdtrites lidos aux affections de la peau ; 5. 
Maladies des votes respiratoires : Angine granuleuse, laryngite, catarrhe bronchique, 
catarrhe nasal, ozdne, etc.; 6. Maladies ner muses: rosea d’origine arthritique. 
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reproduce bjr the courtesy of M. TaiiTaz, of Chamonix. On the night 
of July II, 1892, the whole of the central (and oldest) portion of 
these buildings, and the farther ends of the two wings, were erased 
by the sudden bursting of a sub-glacial reservoir in the little Glacier de 
Tete Kousse (see p. 112). The flood first coursed down the Valley of 
Bionnassay, and at its mouth half obliterated the Village of Bionnay. 
Tt then joined the Bon Nant Torrent, and did little further mischief 
until it was compressed between the walls of the Gorge of Crepin ; 
from the lower extremity of which it issued with tremendous violence, 



THU SYSTEMS BERTHE. 

*■ and in a few minutes battered the Baths to ruin, and swept away and 
drowned tlie greater part of the visitors. Those who were in the build- 
ing on the left escaped ; but, with few exceptions, all who were in the 
central and in the farthest blocks perished. How many were lost is un- 
known. It is supposed that at the Baths alone the number exceeded one 
hundred and twenty. The buildings on the left, and those at the near 
end of the right hand have been restored, but there is now an open space 
where the others stood — not a trace of them remains. There is another 
Hotel (opened in 1900) belonging to the Bathing Establishment Co., just 
at the entrance to the grounds, called Grand Hotel de la Savoie. 

For the Hotels of St. Gervais see p. 112. At the back of the village 
there is unlimited space for walks on the down-like mountains which 
stretch from the Pav. Bellevue to Chiitelard on the high road. The 
best excursions in the contrary direction are the charming walks to 
Combloux and Megfevo, and the Ascent of Mont .Joly. For either of 
them you begin by going over the Devil’s Bridge (D on the Plan). 
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Mont Joly, 8291 feet (Cx. T. 73, 74), is the loftiest point on the left bank 
of the Val Montjoie. It lies due E. of Contamines, but its ascent is generally 
made from St. Gervais, by passing over the Devil's Bridge, and by a road as 
far as the villages of Orcin and les Granges ; after that by path and grass- 
slopes. In the middle of the day this is a hot route. Time from St. Gervais 
to tho Pavilion 3J hs. The Pa villon du Mont Jolt, plank chiUot o]>oned in 
1895, 12 beds, very civil and obliging proprietor ; logement 2 fr. 50 ; petit 
dejeuner 1 fr. 25 ; dejeuner la fourchette 2 fr. 50 ; diner 3 fr. 50 ; vin 
ordinaire 1 fr. 25. Pension 10 frs. a day, including wine. From the Pavilion 
to the summit, by a track, takes about 1 h. ; summit to Pavilion 25 min. 
Wooden cross and how me de fierce on the top. The view is most extensive ; 
and, besides embracing tho Aig. do Bion.iassay, the Col do Miage, and a side 



THE UA I'HS OF ST. C.KKVAIS BEFORE THE CA1 AS I’ KOI 1 HE. 

of Mont Blanc which cannot be seen to such advantage from any other point, 
extends over a great part of Savoy, and to the Alps of Duupliind. There is 
another route W#t St. Nicholas de Veroce, Cafk j>u Mont Joly; Cake 
National, which is more shaded. A carriage - road connects St. Gervais with 
St. Nicholas, thence there is a mule-path to the Pavilion. Time about 3J hs. 
Jn descending, a pedestrian can get from the Puv. to St. Nicholas in 35 min., 
thence to the road at Bionnav in 30 min., and to St. Gervais 45 min. Few 
English have hitherto visited Mont .Joly. 

The principal ascent that can he made from St. Gervais (after 
Mont Blanc) is that of the Aig. de Bionnassay, 13,324 feet (Cx. T. 
38, courses ext.; Cr. T. 70 frs.), which is exceeded only in elevation 
by the Aig. Verte (13,540) and the Grandes Jorasses (13,790). This 
splendid peak, from some directions, looks liner than Mont Blanc 
itself. The lirst ascent was effected on July 28, 1805, by Messrs. 0 
Edward North Buxton, K. C. Grove, and K. Macdonald, with the 
guides J. P. Cacliat and Michel Payot. 

They “left the Pavilion Bellevue at 1.20 a.m., and followed the usual route 
to tho Aig. du G oft tor as far as tho foot of tfce ^to Rouges” [?]. “They then 




THE GORGE OF CREPIN, ABOVE THE BATHS OF ST. GERVAiS. 
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crossod tho Glac. do Bionnassay, and ascended an excessively stoop glacier 
which falls from the arke connecting: the Aig. do Hionnassay with Mont Tricot. 
The arete was attained at 10, and tho summit at 3.1 A p.m. It was not con- 
sidered advisable to descend the same way. Tho arete was therefore quitted 
at a point rather higher than that at which it had been reached, and a descent 
was effected on tho S.W. side, over rocks, to tho head of tho French (Jlac. do 
Miago, which was reached at nightfall. Tho night was spent on some rocks 
above tho level of tho Col de Miago, and tho party reached St. (lervais at 
noon tho following day.” Alpine Journal , vol. ii, pp. 132-3. The track of 
the first ascent is given on the folding Map. 

Tho ascent of the Aig. de Bionnassay is rarely made, and it is 
generally accounted difficult. 

From St. (lervais to Bionnay, 3192 feet, takes 50 min. (no inn ; 
wine can be had, good* and cheap). Half way lietween the two 
places you pass the village of les Fra/. Almve Bionnay the Val 
Montjoie narrows, road good, and well -wooded up to and a little 
beyond Nant Bourrant. It takes 1 hour easy going from Bionnay to 
Contamines, 3&39 feet, IIotkl du Bon IIommk, civil proprietor, prices 
lower than the average. Contamines is 1>J miles from St. (lervais. 

[Col de Miage (Cx. T. 21, Cr. T. 50 frs .). 1 Alwmt 2 kils. lieyond 
Bionnay, opposite to St. Nicholas, there is the entrance of the val Ion 
leading to the Col de Miage. Two paths, one on each side of the 
stream, go to the chalets of Miage. 2 Thence to the top of the Col, 
11,076 feet, takes aliout 4i hs. The summit of the (\>1 lies S.S.W. 
of the Aig. de Bionnassay, and the ascent to it from the upper 
plateau of the French (llac. de Miage is made by a rocky rib, that 
lias at its side a long and steep ice-slope, upon which there has 
occurred one of the biggest tumbles on record. 

On the 11th of July, 1H61, a large party of tourists was assembled on the 
top of the Col de Miage, :l with the object of discovering whether an ascent 
of Mont Blanc could be made from this direction. Whilst the rest were 
stopping for breakfast, one of the party, Mr. Birkhcck, went aside, and the 
others did not at first remark his absence. When it was noticed, his track was 
followed, and it was found that lie had fallen down precipitous slopes of snow 
and ice, and was descried nearly half a mile away, at the foot of the slopes, 
at the head of the French (jlac. de Miage. His friends went to his assistance 
as quickly as po>sible, but nearly 2.J hs. elapsed before they could reach him. 

liettrern the pit ire u here Air. Hirk'beck • commenced to slide or fall and the place 
vhere he stopped there iras a difference of lerel of about 1 7 00 feet ! Tho slope was 
gentle where he first lost his footing, and he tried to stop himself with his 
fingers and nails, but the snow was too hard. “ Sometimes he descended feet. 
fir*t, sometimes head first, then he went sideways, and once or twice he had 
the sensation of shooting through the air.” lie came to a stop at the edge of 
a large crevasse. When reached, it was found that he was almost half-skinned 
by abrasion and friction. “By his passage over the snow, the skin was re- 
moved from the outside of the legs and thighs, the knees, the whole of tho 
lower part of the back and part of the ribs, together with some from the nose 
and forehead. He had not lost much blood, but ho presented a most ghastly 

1 Cr. T. 60 frs. is an abbreviation of Courmaycur Tarif des Courses. 

2 A small mountain-inn, called the Chalet de Deux Frfcres (formerly a shooting-box 
belonging to Count de Xicolay), was opened in 1SDS on the Col de Tricot, between the 
Glac. de Bionnassay and the Chalets of Miage. 

3 Consisting of Sir Leslie Stephen, Messrs. F. F. Tuckett, F. Mather, J. Birkhcck, 

and the Rev. Charles Hudson ; accompanied by the guides Melchior Anderegg, Mol lard, 
Iloste, J. J. Bennen, and Peter Perm. Birkbeck was a very young man in charge of 
Hudson. . *' 
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spectacle of bloody raw flesh.” Ho was transported to St. Gervais, and re- 
mained thoro in a critical condition for some weeks, but ultimately recovered 
bettor than might have been expected. 

The descent from the Col to Courmayeur occupies alxmt 6 hs., 
and leads down the entire length of the Italian Glac. de Miage to the 
Val Veni near the Lac de Combal ; and thence down the valley by 
a good path, past la Visaille, £423 feet. The existence of this pass 
has been known for alxmt a century, but it is not frequently used. 
One can go on foot this way from Courmayeur to Chamonix in 19 hs. 
(see Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, 2nd ser. vol. i, pp. 194-207). There 
is a Gt thane called the Refuge Durier on the summit of the Col de 
Miage, which was opened in Aug. 1899.] 

From Contamines to Notre Dame de la Gorge Lakes 45 min. Carriage- 
road ends there. Notre Dame to Nant Bourrant (Borrant), 1457 
metres, 4780 feet, takes 40 min. Hotkl-chalkt Naxt Bourrant, 
good beds, reasonable prices. Before arriving there stop a minute to 
look over the bridge. There is now no other place •where refresh- 
ments can be had before Chapieux or les Motets, except the Ch&let h 
la Balme; and most of the way is bare and shadowless. Upon these 
accounts it is preferable to start from Nant Bourrant rather than 
from Contamines for the second day. 

[Nant Bourrant is immediately opposite to the end of the Glac. de Tr4- 
lat£te, ono of the larger glaciers of Mont Blanc, which is not much visited, 
and is incorrectly delineated upon all maps. The Pavilion de Tr61atete t 
6 1S3 feet, is a small place, sometimes closed. One path leads to it from Nant 
Bourrant in about 1J hs., and another from Contamines in rather more than 
2 hs. One can get to the Italian side of the chain over the Glac. de 
TrelntMo either by the Col du Mont Tondu, or by the Col de Trelatete, 
11,177 feet. The latter is an unprofitable short cut. which was fir<t effected 
by Messrs. C. E. and G. S. Mathews on Aug. 28, 1801. They started from a 
ch/tlet near the Col de la Soigne at 5 a.m., and occupied 15 hs. in getting 
over to the Glac. de Trelat&to. The night was passed out of doors, three 
hours above the Pavilion. Much quicker passjiges can be made, but as a 
route there is little to be said in its favour. The Col du Mont Tondu, about 
9400 feet (Cx. T. 25, courses ext., Cr. T. 25 frs.), crosses a depression a short 
distance to the E. of Mont Tondu, 10,180 feet, and descends over the little 
Glac. des Lancettos, from which one can either go down to les Motets, or 
coast round the slopes to the east to the summit of the Col de la Soigne. 
By this way, it takes 7 to 8 hs. from Contamines to the top of the Col de 
la Soigne, 'flic Col du Mont Tondu was originally called Col de Trelatete. 
and is described under that name iu the first ed. of Ball’s U aide to the 
Western Affix, 1 8(53. There is another way from the Trelatete Glac. to the 
Col de la Soigne by the Col du Glacier, a pass which is seldom used, and is 
somewhat longer than the Col du Mont Tondu. J 

Nant Bourrant to Courmayeur by the Cols du Bonhomme, des 
Fours, and de la Seigne. — From Nant Bourrant to the Chalet a la 
Balme (Barme), 50 min., the path rises moderately. The chalet is 
a poor place. Beds. Simple food. After passing it, there is a steep 
rise for 30 jnin., and then for a long distance the way is marked by 
stakes (‘ pot can, r ? ). The gradients again become more moderate, and 
the path winds round a sort of cirque (Plan Jovet.) at the base of 
Mont Tondu and the Tete d'Enclave [hence there is a short cut to 
Motets over the Uol d’Enclave]. At the farther side there is another 
steep rise, and at the top of this the Col du Bonhomme begins to be 
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seen, still, however, the best part of an hour away. Keep to the 
left, against the slopes, and avoid paths on the right. The summit 
of the Col, 7G77 feet, is undulating for some distance, no one part 
being much higher than another ; and before it begins distinctly to 
descend on Chapieux a path goes off to the left, and leads in about 
30 min. to the Col des Fours, 8801 feet, cairn. A steep descent. on 
the eastern side brings you in 1 h. 50 min. to the bridge over the 
Torrent des Glaciers at the chalets les Glaciers, 5843 feet ; and in 
alwmt 20 min. more to les Motets (Mottets), 0227 feet. This is the 
way usually followed by pedestrians. It takes longer to arrive at les 
Motets going viO les Chapieux, 4051 feet; and the auherges there — 
Hotel du Sole IL, Hotel des Vovacseurs, are poor places. There 
are barracks at Chapieux. Time Col du Bonhomme to Chapieux, 1 h. 
40 min. ; thence to les Motets 1 h. 25 min. 

Though the passage of the Cols du Bonhomme and des Fours is simple 
enough in fine feather, when the path can he seen, one may easily stray when it 
is covered with snow. For this reason a large part of the way near the top is 
marked l»y posts. Anyone may cross it alone in fine weather, hut if it is at all 
snowy or misty guides are desirable. According to Hourrit (XonreTfe Descript at, 
p. 233) the name Bonhonirnc was given to the pass because there was upon it, 
in olden times, a hospice and a hermit devoted to the assistance of travellers. 

The way from the Outlet ix la Balme is comparatively dull. At 
Motets it begins to be interesting, and at the top of the Col de la 
Seigne, S242 feet (which is reached in alnrnt 1 h. 45 min.), a grand 
view opens out of the upper part of the Abal Veni (the Alice Blanche) 
down to the Lac de Combal, and the Italian side of Mont Blanc. 
The top (the real summit) of the Grandos Jorasscs can he seen, and, 
in the distance, the Grand Com bin ami Mont Velan. On the right 
hand of the Yal Veni the Mont Clietif is a prominent feature ; and, 
in the centre, the Aig. Noire de 1 ’cut ere t between the two Pyramides 
Calcaires. No apprehensions of losing the Way need he entertained here. 
Make for the bottom of the Valley. The path is at first on the left 
hank of the stream. At the lower chalets de FA lice Blanche it crosses 
to the right hank. Arrived there, stop a few minutes to look at the 
Aig. de Trelatete, and the great Moraines of the Glacier de Miage. 

[The Aiguille de Trelatete, 12,900 feet (Cr. T. 50 frs.), is the 
loftiest peak at this end of the chain. It was first ascended on July 
12, 1804. by Mr. Adams -Beilly and myself, with the guides Michel 
Croz, Michel Payot, and II. Chariot, in order to obtain a view of the 
Western side of Mont Blanc, which at that time was quite unknown. 
We camped near the top of Mont Sue (the mountain which will he 
seen cm the N.W. side of the Lac de Combal), at about 9500 feet, 
and on the morning of the 12th crossed the northern branch of the 
Glac. de l’Allee Blanche, ascended the S.E. summit of the Trelatete, 
12,782 feet, and crossed over it to the highest point. Time from 
Courmayeur 9| hs. The route is marked on the folding Map. Of 
the Western side of Mont Blanc, Mr. Beilly said — 

“ For four years I had felt groat interest in the geography of the chain : 
the year before I had mapped, more or less successfully, all hut this spot, 
and this spot had always eluded my grasp. The praises, undeserved as they 
were, which ” (the first draft of) “my map Kad received, wore as gall and 
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wormwood to mo whoa 1 thought of that groat slope which i had been 
obliged to leave a blank, speckled over with unmeaning dots of rock, gathered 
from previous maps -for J had consulted them all without meeting an in- 
telligible representation of it. From the surface of the Miage Glacier i had 
gained nothing^ for I could only see the feet of magnificent ice-streams ; but now, 
from the top of the dead wall of rock which had so long closed my view, I 
saw those fine glaciers from top to bottom, pouring down their streams, nearly as 
largo as the Hossons, from Mont Blanc, from the Bossc, and from the Dome. 

“The head of Mont Blanc is supported on this side by two buttresses, 
between which vast glaciers descend. Of these the most southern takes its 
rise at the foot of tho precipices which fall steeply down from the Calotte, 
and its stream, as it joins that of the Miage, is cut in two by an enormous 
roijmni of rock. Next, to the loft, comes tho largest of the buttresses of 
wiiich 1 have spoken, almost forming an aiguille in itself. The next glacier 
descends from a large basin which receives tho snow's of the summit -ridge 
between the Basse and the Dane, and it is divided from the third and last 
glacier by another buttress, which joins tho summit-ridge at a point between 
tho Dome and the Aiguillo de Jiioiinassay.” Reilly. 

We agreed to name ‘ the most southern ’ of thesfc glaciers the 
Glacier du Mont Blanc, and ‘ the next one’ the Glacier du Dome. 1 
These names have been generally adopted. ‘The third 5 glacier is 
nameless, but is sometimes called the Italian Glacier de Bionnassay. 
The great buttresses betwixt these magnificent ice -streams have 
supplied a large portion of the enormous masses of debris which are 
disposed in ridges round about, and are strewn over, the termination 
of the Glacier de Miage in the Val Veni. These moraines used to 
be classed amongst the wonders of the world. 

The Dome route up Mont Blanc (Cr. T. 100 frs.), the most fre- 
quently used of the ways up the mountain on the Italian side, leads 
by the Ital. Glac. de Miage to the base of the rocks (Aig. Grise) on 
the western side of the Glac. du Dome. These rocks are 'ascended 
to a Gabane (Cabane du Dome, or Dome hut), about 10,900 feet, 
which has been erected by the Turin section of the Italian Alpine 
Club. Oil the following morning the ascent is continued by the 
Glac. du Dome to its head, and the ridge is struck that leads from 
the Dome du Godter to the Aig. de Bionnassay, aliout mid -way 
between the two peaks. The arete of this ridge (very narrow) 2 is 
followed nearly to the summit of the Dome (which is passed a little 
to the right) and thence the ascent is completed in the usual way 
by the ridge of the Bosses. Time, Courmayeur to Dome hut about 
7 lis. ; hut to summit 7 to 8 lis., or more under unfavourable con- 
ditions. This route is marked on the folding Map. 

The route up Mont Blanc by the Glacier du Mont Blanc is more direct, 
hut is less frequently followed, than the Dome route. Mr. T. S. Kennedy, a 
rapid walker, who first wont this way in 1872, took U hs. from Courmayeur 
to his bivouac on tho rocks between the Glacs. du Dome and du Mont Blanc, 
about 1 h. above the Glac. do Miage, and 10A hs. thence to the summit. Two 
cabanes have Jroen erected upon the rocks on tho VV. side of tho Glac. du Mont 

1 The two glaciers were so named upon Reilly’s Map (1865), and on the Mont Blanc 
Map to Scramble* (1871). In Mieulet’s Map (1865) no names were given to these glaciers, 
and they are also unnamed on the Italian GoU. Map, scale iaaVoa (1SS5), and the Ital. 
Govt. Map, scale (corrected to 1894). 

2 Count Villanova and J.-J. t Maquignaz perished here in 1890. See p. 60. 
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Blanc by the Italian Alpine Club, one alxmt hs. al>ovo tho Mi age Glac., 
and the other (called tho Quintino Sella hut) alnnit 1 h. higher (11,100 feet). 

The route up Mont Blanc by the Glacs. de Brouillard (Broglia) and de 
Fresnay is very seldom taken. It was invented in 1877 by Mr. J. Ecclox, who 
took 10 hs. (and on a previous occasion 11J hs.) from Couiynayeur to his 
(jite on the ridge between the two glaciers, at a height of about 1*2,400 feet ; 



1 HE CA14ANK DU DOME. 

and from that sj>ot 9 hs. 40 min. more to tho summit of Mont Blanc, which 
was arrived at by going over the top of the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 1 
The times mentioned for these two routes include halts, but in each case the 
halts were brief.] 

l The name Mont Blanc de Courmayeur is given to the end of a buttress of Mont 
Blanc, forming a cliff about $ kil. from the summit on the H.E. side. There is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the French and Italian determinations of its elevation. 
Height of Mont Blanc according to Mieulet lf>,7«l ft. According to Itol. Map 15,772 ft. 

Do. M. Blanc de Courmayeur do. 15,004 ,, do. do. 15,450 „ 

Difference of level . . 177 „ do. do. 322 „ 

I think that the difference of level exceed # the higher of these two determinations. 

In drawing hts frontier line, Capt. Mieulet made it pass over the Mont Blanc de 
Courmayeur. On the Italian Map the line is drawn through the summit of Mont Blanc. 
On my Map I follow the older authority (Mieulet). 
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At the eastern end of the Lac de Conibal the path to Courinayeur 
crosses to the left hank of tlie stream, and skirts the huge moraines 
of the Glae. de Miage for about 3 kils. It then recrosses to the 
right hank, and in a few minutes arrives at la Visaille. The 
Restaurant du Chalet de la Visaille is not prepossessing in 
appearance, hut is kept by a civil hostess, who supplies good, plain 
food at honest prices. Char road commences a little lower down (in 
shade rest of the wd!^ down the Val Veni) and in 40 min. brings 
you to the bridge for the Brenva, ChAlet i>e Purtud (eantinc), 
and in 25 min. more to the Chapel of Notre Dame de jG-ulrison, 
opposite to which there is another bridge for the Grotto in the 
Brenva Glacier. The views of the Aig. de Peuteret and Brenva 
Glac. whilst descending this part of the valley are extremely grand. 
The road soon turns sharply to the right, and in 35 min. more you 
are at Courinayeur. 


9 h. min. 

Nant Bourrant to Chalet a la Balmu .... 50 

Balmo to Motets by the Cols du Bonhommo and des Fours 4 30 

Motets to top of Col de la tteigno 1 45 

Col de la Soigne to la Visaille 2 10 

La Visaille to Courmaycur 1 40 


♦ Courinayeur, 4045 feet; Pop. 1201. — -Hotel Angelo; Hotel du 
Mont Blanc (10 min. N. of Courinayeur); Grand Hotel Royal ; 
Hotel de l* Union. The Royal is the best hotel in this district. 
This village is frequented by many Italians, who get there easily 
from Venice, Milan, Turin, etc., by rail to Aosta, and thence by 
diligence. At Pro St. Didier (40 min. on the road to Aosta) there 
are mineral springs and Baths. Numerous excursions can be made. 
See Appendices C and G for ‘ Tarif des Courses 5 and List of Guides. 
The summit of Mont Blanc cannot be seen from the village. The 
most prominent object in view is the Aiguille, or Dent, du Geant, — a 
gigantic tooth which all the dentists in the world cannot draw, or 
even scale. Of short and easy excursions, the ascents of Mont Saxe, 
Mont Chetif, and the Crammont; and walks to the Brenva Glacier, 
and up the Val Veni to the moraines of the Miage are the best. 
They can be made at any hour of the day. 

The Ascent of Mont Saxe (Monts de la Saxe), 7736 foot (Cr. T. 6 fra.), 

can bo made a short excursion by following the track shown on the folding 
Map, or it may bo turned into a longer one by going along the top of the 
mountain to what is called tho TGto Bernarda, 8314 feet, descending upon 
Praz See, and returning by the road down tho Val Ferret. This is one of the 
finest excursions that can be made anywhere. It gives from beginning to end 
a succession q f magnificent views of the Italian side of Mont Blanc. The road 
homo is good and pleasant. Mont Saxe is an excellent hunting-ground for 
botanists and entomologists. The ascent to the near end of the mountain will 
take 2^ to hours. Mont Chetif, 7687 feet (Cr. T. 6 fra.), is immediately 
opposite to tho Brenva Glacier, and for viewing it and the S.E. side of Mont 
Blanc is in somo respects suporior to Mont Saxo ; but its summit is not ex- 
tensive, and one has not tho same liberty of motion. Time ascending about 
3 hours. The Crammont (Tete de Crammont), 8980 feet (Cr. T. 8 fro.), lies 
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S.W. of Courmayeur, ami due S. of Mont Chotif, which it overlooks. This 
ascent is commenced l>y descending to Pri* St. Didier, thence ascending the 
I at tie St. Bernard Road for i h., and afterwards going hy the chalets of 
l’ han ton, 5971 feet. Time, Courmayeur to siinimit, about 4.^ hs. A variation 
on the ordinary way to the Alice Blanche and the (ilac. de Mingc can he 
made hy going round the S. side of Mont Chotif rid the Col de CWcOUli 
(Checruit). Cross the village bridge to the hamlet of Poloimo. Thence to 
the Col is about 2 hs. Kino views from the top of the lilac, de Mingo, Aigs. 
do Trolatoto, and Peuteret. Descent can he inudqftin several directions,- 
either hy paths or down the slopes, to the Lac de Comhy.1 in about 2J hs. 
Return by the usual way down the Yal Vcni. 

Of longer excursions, the liner ones are, to the summit of the Col 
du (leant; the ascent of the Aiguille du (leant; Mont Wane by the 
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Brenva Olaeier; and the 
ascent of the (•ramies .lo- 
rasses. 

The summit of the Col 
du (x&int, 1 1 ,o.‘lo feet (Cr. 

T. 15 or 20 frs.), is seen 
from Courmayeur above 
Mont Frety. So far as the 
Hotel (or Pavilion) du Mont Frdty, 71 29 feet, there is a mule- path ; 
higher up there is a track all the way to the Col. To the Pavilion 
(Ur. T. 6 frs.) 1 is a regular excursion; 2j hours coming up, 1 i 
hs, going down. The view from this place includes the Aig. du (leant, 
the (Irandcs Jt>rasscs, and (irninl Comhin, but all can be seen to 
greater advantage elsewhere. From the Pavilion to the summit 
of the Col takes alnnit 3 h. 15 min., mainly over rock? (early and 
late in the- season mingled w ith snow ), easy to climb. There is a 
cabanc at the top of these rocks, a few feet below the summit on 
the Italian side, which can he seen from Courmayeur and from the 
Mont Fr6ty Hotel, and forms a good object to steer to. It was 

i This is not a nice place. Bring food trpm Courmayeur. 
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erected in 1879, and Inis been subsequently extended. In Aug. 1888, 
H.M. tlie (Juetm of Italy slept at the Mont Frety Hotel on the 15th, 
and started at 4 a.n». the next morning for the Col with 27 persons, 
under the leading of llenri Seraphim Had weather came on, aud they 
were forced to pass the night in the ca bane. On the 17th they 
returned to Couriiiayeur. 

Another cabanc has been erected by the Italian Alpine Club a 
little below the siiiniiut of the Col, on the Italian side. This is a sub- 
stantial two-story building, called Rifugio Torino. It was inaugurated 
on Aujj. 28, 1890, and oil that day was visited by more than 100 
Members of the I.A.C. or their friends. It is to be kept open from 
July 15 to September 15; and, as it is close to the summit of the 
most practical pass across the I binge of Mont Blanc, it will be 
found a great convenience. The construction is solid, and of ^ a 
superior kind for a building of its order. Considering that this 
Hotel is nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, its Tarif i^very moderate. 

Taiuf at tiik Kiklyjio Torino, Col di t Chant. 



frs els. 


fr.i 

cts. 

Bight of entry 

1 

Bed or White Wine (bottle) 

2 


Bed . . \ * . 

4 

do. do. (half bo 

ttle) T 

20 

Convert* 

1 

Hot Wine (bottle) . 

. 2 

50 

Bread 

30 

do. (half l >ot tie) . 

. 1 

50 

Roup 

75 

Champagne ( Punier v and Greno) 20 


Two Mutton Gutlots 

1 25 

Assti (sparkling) 

. 5 


Biftek 

1 75 

liarolo .... 

. 5 


Chicken 

5 

Capri .... 

. 4 


An Egg 

25 

Barbera .... 

. 1 


Two Eggs and Butter . 

NO 

Marsala .... 

. 1 


Omelette confiture . 

1 50 

Bottled Beer . 

2 


Cheese (Gruyere or Gorgonzola) 

40 

Gazeuse .... 

1 

50 

Butter 

40 

Glass of Vermouth . 


50 

Honey 

10 

j do. ( 'oguac 

1 


Biscuits 

10 

i do. Whiskev . 

. 1 



' Tourists who spend not loss than 4 francs upon themselves w r ill not have to pa.v 
for ‘convert.’ 

Guides and Porters of all countries carrying books ‘vise’ by the proper authorities do 
not pa.v for ‘entry ’ and ‘convert,’ and are entitled to a reduction ot ib per cent on 
provisions. Shelter is fixed at 50 centimes per night. 

“The Col du Geant,” said Sir Leslie Stephen, “is and must always remain 
one of the first two or three, if not actually the first, in beauty of all Alpine 
passes. The partiality of now discoverers has set up rivals to it at one time,, 
or another ; but its grandeur and variety are always fresh, and nowhere, in 
my knowledge, to be fairly equalled.” This applies to the Pass as a whole. 
For the French side see pp. 119-120. The view' on the Italian side is very 
extensive. The principal teatures seen from the atbane are the exceedingly 
jagged ridge between the Glues, de la Brenva and de Fresnay, with the Aigs. 
de Pouteret ; and the audacious pinnacle the Aiguille du (leant. 

The Aig. Blanche de Peuteret, 13,478 feet, is one of the principal points 
on the ridgo descending towards 58. E. from the Mont Blanc ue Courmayeur. 
The namo is of recent origin. It was first ascended by Sir H. Seymour King, 
with the guides Ambrose Supersax, Aloys Anthamatten(?) and Emile Key, on 
July 31, 1885. (See pp. 58-9 for the death of Prof. Balfour.) The Aig. Noire 
de Peuteret* 12,392 feet (Cr. T. 70 frs.), is a very fine pinnacle lower down 
the same ridge, and from some points is scarcely less imposing than the Aig. 
du Dru. It was formerly known as the Aig. do IMteret. The first ascent was 
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made by Lord Woutwortli, with Emile Roy, and J.-B. Hie of Val Tournaneho. 
A rat was noticed throo yards from tho summit, “which slipped into a cleft 
of rock fis soon as it saw mo. Equally close to the summit I gathered somo 
moss with pink and yellow flowers (!) then in full blossom. Fifty yards lower 
down 1 found some ranunculuses, also in flower!” Lord Wentworth in tho 
Alpine Journal, vol. ix, p. 2. (See p. ti*2 for tho death of Signor Poggi. ) 
The scraggy pinnacles between the Aigs. Noire and Blanche do Penterot have 
been named by Capt. Mieulet 'les Dames Anglaises.’ 

The Aiguille (or Dent) du Gdant, 18,100 feet (Cx. T. 46, courses ext.; 
Cr. T. 70 frs. ). This peak, one of tho most striking forms in the Chain of 
Mont Blanc, is situated about lj m. to the N.E. of the summit of the Col du 
Geant. It was first ascended by MM. Alessandro, Corradino, Alfonso (17 years 
old) and Gaudenzio Sella, with the guides J.-J. Maquigna/, H. JVlaquignaz and 
Daniel Maquignaz of Val Tournuuchc, on July 29, 1882. Before the ascent was 
made, the guides worked four days in mining the rock, and driving in iron 
stanchions to which ropes were attached. This party reached the lower of tho 
two rocky teeth which form tho summit, and left about 100 metres of rope behind. 

The It it/her of tho two rocky tooth was ascended by Mr. W. W. Graham, 
with the guides Alphonse Payot and Auguste Cupelin of Chamonix, on Aug. 
20, 1882. Mr. Graham said, after reaching tho ‘stone man’ eroctod by the 
Sellas, “straight in front of us roso the other tooth, about 20 feet higher, 
separated from us by an extremely awkward notch. Tho most obvious line of 
descent was blocked by a huge loose slab which vibrated, and we conRequei.:ly 
had to let ourselves down a vertical drop of al>out fifteen to. twenty feet, and 
then found ourselves on the little arete between tho two teeth. This was of 
rock topped with ice and gradually narrowed from a foot to a few inches. . . . 
We were compelled to bestride the ar&e.” 

The height of the loftier of these two teeth seems to have rapidly diminished. 
Mr. J. W. Hartley ascended both of them on July 4, 1888, ami said, “We 
were much struck by the rertf small difference in height between the two 
peaks. We . . . estimated it at from 5 to 8 feet. . . The passage from one 
peak to the other wo found this year quite the easiest part of tho mountain.” 

The cahane on the Col du (leant is usually made the starting-point for this 
ascent, which has become an established excursion. By the kind permission 
of Sig. Vittorio Sella, I am able to give the accompanying illustration, shewing 
the routes which were taken by MM. Sella and by Mr. Graham. A is the 
highest point, and B the summit reached by Messrs. Sella. Where the routes 
separate in the middle of the entfrari/o /, the left hand one is that taken by Mr. 
Graham ; and his is that which mounts directly underneath B. The left hand 
route at the upper part was that followed by Messrs. Sella. The arrow points 
out the direction of the Col du Geant. 

It was formerly considered that it was impossible to ascend the Aig. du 
Geant by what may be termed fair climbing ; but on July 20, 1900, three 
alpinists of Vienna (MM. Maischbergcr, [Tamil, and Zimmer) shewed that this 
opinion was incorrect, by climbing the peak, by fair means, from a new direc- 
tion. See A. vol. xx, pp. 888-8. 

Mont Blanc used to be ascended via the Col du Geant and the 
Aig. du Midi by a route which was struck out by Mr. (now Sir .James) 
Gainsay in 1855 ; but it is circuitous, and is now seldom traversed. 
It is marked by a faint track on the folding Map. The cabanc 
at the foot of the Aig. du Midi is said to be uninhabitable. 

There are three passes in the vicinity of the Col du G6anL which have been 
discovered by Mr. J. Eccles. 1. The Col de Rochefort, between tho Aig. du 
G£ant and the Aigs. Marbr&js, descending by the Glac. do Rochefort. This 
was first crossed, with the guides Michel .and Alphonse Payot, tin July 10, 
1877. “We found,” says Mr. Eccles, “no difficulty in the descent over the 
Glac. do Rochefort, and in 8j hours from the Col arrived at Courmayeur. I 
strongly recommend this Col as an alternative route to the Col du U&Uit.” 




THE AIGUILLE OU GliANT, 

SHEWING THE ROUTE8 OF ME88RS. SELLA AND MR. GRAHAM. 
BY PERMISSION, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY SIGNOR VITTORIO SELLA. 
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2. The Col des Flambeaux, between the two Flambeaux nearest the Col <lu 
(Mant, descending by the Glacier do Toulo. Mr. Keeles informs me that he 
does not remember when this piiss was made, and that he “ never thought it 
worth counting as a new pass." 3. The Col de Toule, between the W. Flam- 
beau and la Tour Uoude, descending by the Glacier de Toule. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc by the Brenva Glacier is the most 
direct of all the routes up the mountain on the Italian side, hut it 
is seldom taken, on account of its steepness and difficulty. The 
track of the lirst ascent by this route is given on the folding Map. 

On July 15, 1865, “ Messrs. G. S. Mathews, A. W. Mtx>rc, Frank and Horace 
Walker, with Melchior and Jakob Andcregg, loft tliuir bivouac on the left 
bank of the Glue, de Brenva, 5 hrs. from Oourmaycur, at 2.45 0 . 111 , , and 
crossing the upper ice-fall of the glacier reached the base of a buttress which 
comes down at right-angles to the main mass of Mont Blanc at 5.30. Climb- 
ing the side of this buttress, they got, in 2 hrs., on to the very sharp ico 
arete forming its crest, and followed it for H hrs. until it merged in steep 
slopes of broken nev6. which they ascended for**# hrs. more. Then, bearing to 
the right, they r«iched the Corridor at 1.20, the top of Mont Blanc at 3.10, 
and Chainouni, by the usual route, at 10. 30 p.m. Total actual walking, 17J 
hrs. It is projKiscd to call the pass thus made Col de Brenva.” Alpine Journal, 
vol. ii, p. 132. 

The Ascent of the Grandes Jorasses, 13,799 ft., 4206 metres (Cr. T. 
70 frs.). Having seen from a 'photograph taken near the top of Mont 
Blanc that the summit of the Grandes Jorasses was accessible on the 
Italian sale, T went up Mont Saxe to trace a route over the lower 
part of the mountain; and on June 24, 1865* started from Cour- 
nmyeur at 1.35 a. 111 ., with Michel Groz, Christian Aimer, ami Franz 
Biencr, and ascended the Yal Ferret nearly as far as the village of 
Neiruu. After passing through forest, succeeded by some highly- 
glaciated rocks, we made for the middle of the Glacier des Grandes 
Jorasses; and, traversing an island of rock (rot/ non) in its midst, 1 
ascended the ice for some distance farther, towards the N.W., and 
then turned due X., towards the summit ; and mounted sometimes by 
erevassed glacier, and sometimes by rocks on its left. The summit 
of the more western of the two highest points was reached at 1 p.m. 
by the ardtc of a ridge descending towards Courinayeur. \Ve returned 
to Courinayeur at 8.45 p.m. In descending 

‘*At first we followed the little ridge shewn upon the accompanying en- 
graving, leading from our summit towards the spectator, and then took to the 
head of the corridor of glacier on its left, which in the view is left perfectly 
white. The slopes were steep and covered with new-fallen snow, ilour-like anil 
evil to tread upon. On the ascent we hwl reviled it, and -had made our stair- 
-JSc with much caution, knowing full well that the disturbance of its base 
would bring down all that was above. In descending, tho ladder spirits 
counselled trusting to luck and a glissjwle ; the cautious ones advocated avoid- 
ing the slopes and crossing to the rocks on their farther side. The advice of 
the latter prevailed, and we had half-traversed the snow, to gain tho ridge, 
when the crust slipped and we went along with it. ‘ Halt ! ’ brokp from all 
four, unanimously. The axe-heads Hew round as we started on this involun- 
tary glissade. It was useless, they slid over the underlying ice fruitlessly. 
* Halt ! ’ thundered Croz, as he dashed his weapon in again with superhuman 

1 On the Italian Govt. Map confusion has been produced here and v elsewhere by 
changing the nomenclature in common use. The Ulac. des Grandes Jorasses os a name 
has disappeared, and the portion .of it to the West of the rognon is called G. di I^an- 
pansifere, and that on the East G. di Fra Sec. ^ 
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energy. No halt- could be made, and wo slid down slowly, but with acceler- 
ating motion, driving up waves of snow in front, with stroams of tho nasty 
stuff hissing all around. Luckily, tho slopo cased off at ono place, tho loading 
men clevorly jumped aside out of the moving snow, we others followed, anti 
the young avalanche which we had started, continuing to pour down, fell into 
a yawning crevasse, and shewed us* where our grave would have been if we 
had remained in its company live seconds longer. The whole affair did not 
occupy half-a-minutc. It was tho solitary incident of a long day, and at 
nightfall we re-entered the excellent house kept by the courteous Bcrtolini, 
well satisfied that we had not met with more incidents of a similar descrip- 
tion.*’ 1 Scrambles amotii/sl the Alps, chap. xvi. 

The Grand os Jorasses lias throe summits, which are marked A, B, C 
upon the annexed diagram. To B, ('apt. M mulct assigns tho height 
4*200 metres (13,700 ft.). The other two summits are marked by him 
with red triangles, hut no heights are given to them. It seems prob- 
able that ho regarded both lower than the one that he measured. 
C was the summit we ascended. 

® The point A lies to K.S.K. of B, and 

' ^ cannot be seen from the Montanvert and 
Mer do Glace. This is the true summit 
of the mountain, and is well seen from 
* *' p4, ^ 4 ’ + B4206 the Italian Yal Ferret, near Entrfcves. 

^ On the I tal. Govt. Map A is marked 4*205 

A mbtres, B 4190 metres, and C 4000 metres. 2 

Mioulet drew his frontier line in the 
manner shewn in my diagram, and e.rrf m/wi the highest point of the 
G ramies Jorasses. On the Italian Map the frontier line is carried 
throuijh the highest point. 

Winter Ascent of the Grandes Jorasses. -Mons. Hector of Domo d’Ossola 
left Courmuyeur oil Jan. 10, 1901, reached the top of the Grandes Jorasses on 
the following day, and returned to his starting-point at 9 p.m. Temperature 
was - 1*2 (*. at the raining and - *25 ( \ on the summit. 

Courmayeur to Orsieres (or Champey) by the Col Ferret.— There 
are two passes called Ferret, which are marked upon the folding 
Map No. 1 and No. 2. No. 1, 8179 feet, is called on the I tab Govt. 
Map Pas de Grapillon or Little Ferret, and upon the Siegfried (Swiss) 
Map le Chantonet. No. *2, 83*20 feet, is named Col de Ferret on the 
ital. Map, Col Ferret on the Siegfried Map, and Col du Gd. Ferret on 
the IJarbey- 1 infold Map. To reach tho summit of either will take 
altfnit 4i hs. from (^ourmayeur. From the top of No. 1 one can descend 
either to the hamlet la Folly, or by another path to le Clou. From 

1 On Aug. 7, 1393, a similar incident occurred on the same spot, with unfortunate 
results. See Alpine Journal , vol. xvi, pp. ;>02-3. 

- As the difference in elevation of A B is slight (according to the ltal. Map, only 
9 metres), B conceals the basin of the Mer de Glace from A. Notwithstanding my in- 
vasion of their territory with two Swiss and one French guide, I was received by the 
guides of L'ourniaveur, upon lm return, with great cordiality. Two days aftervflfcds, 
five of them (headed by ./illicit Orange) set out, at my recommendation, to learn 
the way to the summit while the track was still fresh. The point A was ascended 
on June 29-30, 1 . 303 , liy Mr. Horace Walker, with Julien Orange, M. Anderegg, and 
J. Jaun. 

A cabane has l»een erected on the rognan, about 5 hs. from (Jounnayeur, and ex- 
cursions are frequently mode to it(Cr. T. 15 frs., one day; 20 firs., two days). 
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the top of No. 2 the path leads past the chAlets of la Peulaz into 
the Valley of the Dranee, and crosses that stream by a bridge \\ kils. 
above, the Ch filets de Ferret. No. 2 is the route to be preferred, as 
food can l»e obtained at the Chalets de Ferret, 5565 feet, Restaurant 
Ferret (10 beds); but on the other route food cannot be obtained 
between Courmayeur and Praz de Fort, except at the C H A LET* C A x TIN E 
des Jolt ashes, which is a few minutes below the village Neyron. 

A good char road leads up the Italian Val Ferret rid the villages 
of Kntrbves, Neyron, 1‘raz Sec, la Vachey, and Gruetta, to a spot 
about 20 min. short of the chfilets of Pre de Par, 6759 feet. The 
path for the Col Ferret turns to the right at these chalets, and mounts 
to some dirty cow sheds called Tremaille. Soon after passing them, 
it bears round to the left, and continues to rise in a generally northerly 
direction to the Summit of the Pass, 8320 feet, where there is a line 
view of the Grand Combin and Mont V61an. 


Times by the Col Ferret (Col de Ferret, or Col du C ft. Ferret) from 
Courmayeur to ursikres. 


h. min. 

Courmayeur to Chalet- Can tine des Jorasses, id Entreves . 1 10 
Chalet-Cantino des Jorasses to Pre de Bar ... 1 55 


Pro do Bar to Summit of Col Ferret . ... 1 15 

Summit of Col Ferret to Chalets of Ferret, d la. Peulaz . 1 35 

Chalets (hi Ferret to Prnz de Fort . . ... 1 30 


Praz de Fort to Orsieres .... ... 45 


[At Cruetta the Doirc is crossed for the Cols de Triolet and Talcfre. A hut 
(Cabane de Triolet), 8477 feet, has been erected by the Turin Sec. of the Ital. 
Alpine Club on the left bank of the (Hue. de Triolet at the foot of Mont 
Kouge, for the use of persons crossing those passes, and excursions are made 
to it from Courmayeur (Cr. T. 15 frs., one day; 20 frs., two days). 

The Chalets of Pre de Bar (ascending from Courmayeur, 3 hs. 5 min ; de- 
scending 2.\ hs.) are used as a starting-point for the Ascent of Mont Dolent, 
12,536 feet~ (Cr. T. 40 frs.), a peak which occupies a commanding position at 
the junction of several ridges. This induced Air. A dams -Reilly] and myself to 
ascend it on July 9, 1861, for the purposes of his map. Leaving Pre de Bar 
at 4.15 a.m., we went nearly to the top of Col. Ferret No. 1, and thence up 
the left bank of the Glae. du Mont Dolent. The upper part of this is a nearly 
level plateau. The hcrj/schntufl at the foot of the peak was crossed at 9.20. 
and the summit gained at 11 a.m. The route is marked on the folding Map. 

“This was a miniature ascent. It contained a little of everything. First 
we went up to the Col Ferret No. 1, and had a little grind over shalv hanks ; 
then there was a little walk over grass ; then a little tramp over a moraine 
(which, strange to say, gave a pleasant path) ; then a little zigzagging over 
the snow-covered glacier of Mont Dolent. Then there was a little borgsehrund : 
then a little wall of snow, -which we mounted by the side of a little buttress ; 
and when wo struck the ridge descending S.E. from the summit, ve found a 
little a rite of snow leading to the highest point. The summit itself was little, 
— very small indeed ; it was the loveliest little cone of snow that was ever piled 
up on mountain-top ; so soft, so pure ; it seemed a crime to defile it ; it was 
a miniature Jungfrau, a toy summit, you could cover it witli the hand.” 
8c tumbles anionj/st the Alps, chap. xi. 

Between Courmayeur and the Cols Ferret there are a number of 
interesting views as one passes successively the (vines, de Rochefort, 
des Gran des Jorasses, Freboutzie, Triolet and Mont Dolent, and they 
are equally good upon the other side, while descending the Swiss Val 
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Ferret ; but in each case one is too much under the peaks to appreciate 
them. A line view of the Mont Dolent ami Tour Noire can be ob- 
tained by mounting the slopes, for a thousand feet or so, on the east 
of the chillets of Ferret ; and, lower down the valley, by diverging 
from the road for a few hundred feet, admirable glimpses can be 
obtained of the glaciers at this end of the Chain. 

There is a char road (generally good, though sometimes rough) down 
the Swiss Val Ferret, which leads in 2^ hs. from the chfilets de Ferret 
to Orsifjres through la Folly, Praz de Fort (Hotel SALEINAZ, opened 
in 1899), and Soni la Proz. The times asccntfintj will be about these. 


Orsieres to Sum la Proz .... 

to 

min. 

20 

Som la Proz to Yillc d’Issert 


23 

Ville d’lssert to Praz de Fort 


22 

Praz de Fort to PrailUm .... 
Praillon to l’Amoue 

* '■ 1 

20 

l’Amone to la Folly . 


lf> 

la Folly V) (’toilets of Ferret 


25 

I’tollots do Ferret to Pro de Bar 

! .* 2 

50 


[From Praz do Fort there is a path to the Cabane de Saleinoz, 8S45 fec r , 
at the foot of the Saleinoz lilac. The following little asoonts (and Various 
others) are made from this place. The Portalet, 10,901 ft. ; Pointe des Plines, 
10,0.16 ft. ; Grande Fourche, 11,867 ft.; Darrel, 11,605 ft.; Pointe de Planereuse, 
10.335 ft. (on the S. side of thcJilac. de Saleinoz). An excursion can he made 
honeo across coniifn/ to the Cabane d’Omy, 8X32 ft., ill the Com he d’Orny, at 
the foot of the glacier of the same name. This is another cttlmnr which is in 
much favour with the members of the Swiss Alpine Club. It can be reached 
by paths either from Korn la Proz, or from Champoy. Numerous little excursions 
can be made from it in the basins of the Claes. d’Orny and du Trient, and in 
the Vallee d’Arpetto. The Cabane was visited by 401 persons in 1896.] 

Orsieres, 2020 feet; Pop. 2185; Hotel des Alpes; Restaurant 
de Pol Ferret. (iuides, I tinsel. \ Francois, (’opt Joseph, (Vettex 
Adrienne, (Vet to* Ktienne, (Vettex Maurice, (Vettex Oiicsimc, Juris 
Alfred, Joris Maurice. For the glacier routes to this place from the 
Valley of Chamonix see Chap. XII. Orsieres is on the (Jreat St. Bernard 
Road. It is not a sweet place. The odours of ( Irsieres must he smelt to be 
appreciated. ( ’ourrier to Martigny (22 kils.) twice a day, fare 2 frs. 70 cts. 

Orsieres to Chamonix by the Gt. St. Bernard Road and the Col de 
la Forclaz. — The route passes through the villages of Semhrancher 
(2362 feet), Bovernicr (2037 feet), and le Brocard (1755 feet). Walking 
time from Orsieres to le Brocard is about 3 hours. At the last-named 
place the St. Bernard Road is quitted. A cross-road leads thence to 
the Forclaz route, and strikes it some distance above Martigny-Combe. 
On arrival there turn to the left, up the main road to the Col de la 
Forclaz. In the middle of the day, in summer, this is a notoriously 
warm hit ; although the road is, to some extent, in shade. The view 
looking back up the Rhone Valley is a great sight. At a number of 
places, a pedestrian can save time by cutting the zigzags. On the 
summit of Col de la Forclaz, 4997 feet, Hotel and Pension I)ks- 
comres; Hotel-Pension de la Fouuere. Thence in a short half- 
hour one can get to the bottom of the Valley of Trient, and turn 
either right for the Tote Noire, or (somey;liat sooner) left for the 
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Col de Hal me, and by either way get to Chamonix on foot within 
5 hours. See pp. 108-110. 

[Orsteres to Martigny. — At lo Brocard, 1755 ft., if bound for Martigny, 
continue along tho St. Bernard Road. Martigny, 1539 ft. ; Grand Hotel du 
Mont Blanc ; Hotel Olerc ; Hotel de i/Aigle ; Hotel National (all close to 
one another in Martigny-Ville, 5 min. from Railway Stn.); Hotel du Grand 



St. Bernard (at the Railway Stn.) ; Hotel-Pension Restaurant de la Gare ; 
is mado up of Martigny-Ville, Martigny- Bourg, Martignv-Comhe, and la Batiaz. 
Total jx>p. 4731. Trains up the Rhono Valley to Sion, Sierre, Visp and Brieg. 
and in tho contrary direction to Vernayaz, St. Maurice, Lausanne, Geneva, etc.] 

Orsieres to Chamonix via Champey.- Champey (Champex), I4fm 
metres, 4807 feet. Hotel - Pension du Lac ; Pension Daniel 
Ckkttez ; Hotel-Pension Emile Crettez ; Hotel-Pension Biselx: 
Hotel-Pension du Glacier. The Hotels are on the north-east side 
of a Lake, close to the water, which is exquisitely clear. The Lake is 
about i kil. across (Boating, Fishing, and Bathing), and is surrounded 
by forest coming down to the water's edge. The beauty of the spot 

M 
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attracts increasing numbers. Many of the excursions which are made 
from the Cabane d’Orny can be made more advantageously from 
Champey. There is a char -road from Orsfrres to Champey which 
takes a little more than 2 hours, ascending. By ‘ cutting * the road, 
a pedestrian can descend from Champey to Orsicres in less than 40 
minutes. 

There are several ways from the Lake of Champey to Chamonix. 1. By 
the Village of Champey to les Valettes on the St. Bornard Road, thence 
to lo Rrocurd, and after that by the Korda/. From Champey to les Valettes 
there is a mule -path, at first through forost, and then along undulating 
mountain -side. After les Valettes the way is down the St. Bernard lload. 
Time Champey to les Valettes a Unit hours. Les Valettes to lo Brocard 20 
minutes. Ascending from les Valettes to Champey takes about 2 hs. 40 min. 

2. By the Fendtre d'Arpette. — From the Uike of Champey go up the Val 
d’Arpette, past the chalets of that name, to the head of the valley ; and then 
incline to the right, to a gap (the fruitiA, 2683 metres, 8803 feet, which is a 
little to the N. of the Pointe des Ecaudies. On the other side, the course 
lie*« along the right hank of the Glacier du Triont. The tracks and paths here 
are rather rough until one is beyond and below the end of this glacier. Then 
make for the railway over which ice is transported to the Korda/, follow the 
line, and strike off it, down to Billot (Triont) at any convenient place. K\>m 
the Lake of Champey to the Chalets of Arpetto takes 45 min. The valley is 
pleasant and picturesque, with beautifully dear water. From Chalets d’Arpette 
to the summit takes about 3 hours, and from the summit to the Grand Hotel 
at Triont rather less than 3 hours. The Fenctro d'Arpette is not mentioned 
in the Chamonix Turtf d** Courts, and many Chaim miards are unacquainted 
with it, although it is well-known to the Guides of Orsicres. In the middle 
of the season there is little or no snow on this pass. 

The time lias come to leave Chamonix- you leave it with regret, 
but go you must! and the question is, How to get away? If you 
came by Annemasse, return by Sal van. Start early ; for, after the 
3| hs. walk to Chfitelard vid Argentine and the Col des Montets, it 
is 3j hs. or so more, through Kinhaut (Kins Hants), Triquent, and 
Salvan to Vernayaz in the Hhone Valley ,(Cx. T., 49-52), where you 
will take train, --and there is much to be seen. One kil. after 
Chfitelard, 3681 ft., the road commences to rise steeply, and speedily 
gets high above the level of the Tote Noire Hoad, which is on the 
other side of the stream, here called the Kau Noire. After rising to 
4387 ft., the road descends on Finhaut, or Finshauts, 4088 ft. ; pop. 401 ; 
shops, post and tel. ; Hotel dk Finshauts. Just before arriving 
at Kinhaut there is a line view of the Glac. du Trient. From Kinhaui 
to Triquent the road descends (at one part steep zigzags, where a 
pedestrian can gain considerably on a carriage). Triquent, 3353 feet. 
On the N. side of this village there are the Gorges of the Triege, a 
small stream which falls into the Trient. Admission 1 fr. Ten 
minutes lieyoiul this you come to Medetta, 3389 ft. ; and a little 
farther on to Marecotte. The road now descends on Salvan, 3035 
ft. ; pop. 1829. Several Hotels. Between Chfitelard — Salvan the road 
is open to improvement, and the traveller will sometimes consider 
it prudent to descend from his carriage, and walk, even if he should 
not be invited to do so by his voiturier. But from Salvan to Vernayaz 
it is unexceptionable. In a quarter of jin hour it commences a steep 
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descent into the Valley of the Rhone, and becomes one of the most 
delightful roads to be found anywhere winding to and fro amongst 
rocks, shaded by Walnuts and Chestnuts, Beech, Birch and Firs, 
crossing and recrossing sparkling brooks. Read Javelle’s Ltgendes in 
Souvenirs d'un Alpinists under the Chestnuts, and then saunter down 
the 49 zigzags to Vernayaz, 1509 ft. ; turn to the right, at the 
high-road, for the Gorges of Trient; Grand Hotel des Gorges du 
Trient & Hotel Victoria ; and, reposing in the cool shade of the 
cliffs, learn (from his Impressions dc Voyage) why Dumas went fishing 
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for trout at midnight with the lad who was bullied by his mistress, 
and how he supped upon the hiftcck of Bear at Martigny ; and then 
take train at Vernayaz -Sal van, and watch the Lake glittering in 
afternoon light as you pass the massive towers of Chillon and Hit 
along the vine-dad slopes of sunny Vaud ; catch glimpses of the snow- 
clad peaks through distant vistas in the mountains of Faucigny, -- 
never -forgotten, undying souvenirs of le Grand Mont Blanc. 


APPENDIX. 


A.— List of Villages, Hamlets, etc., in tiie Valley of 

CHAMONIX . 1 


Argentine.- One of the principal Villages in the Valley ; near the end of the 
u lacier of the same name ; on the Hoad to the Col do Bnlmo and the TGte 
Noire. 

Barats, les.— A group of houses b kil. from Chamonix, on the wav to the Hierro 
Pointue. 

Biolay.— Part of the Village of Chamonix, on the left hank of the Arvo. 

Bourgeat. On the high road to le Eayet ; ftj kils. S.W. of Chamonix. * 

Bossons, les.— A Hamlet near the foot of the Glacier dcs Hossons ; nearly 3 kils 
S.W. of Chamonix. J 

Chables, les.— On the high-road to Argentine; 2} kils. N.N.K. of Chamonix 
The road crosses from the right to the left bank of the Arvo at les Chables! 

Chauzalet [les Chosalets ; les Chazaletsj.-On tho high-roiiil to Argontttro on 
the left hank ol the Arvo ; near tho foot of tho Glacier cl’ArgentiWo • 7 kil» 
from Chamonix. ’ 

Cote, la.— (Valets at the foot of the Montague do la Cote ; 4 kils S W bv S of 
Chamonix. ' ^ 

Crey [le Cret]. - Houses about half-way between Chamonix and les J Touches on 
the »S. side of tho high-road. 

Favrants, les Lies Faverands]. -Chalets on the path to les Bossons ]i kils 
S.W. by S. of Chamonix. ’ 

Frasse, la— Chalets on the path to the Montanvert, rather more than a kil 
E. N.E. of Chamonix. 

Frasserands, les— About 1 kil. N. of Argentine ; near the high-road to the 
Col des Monte ts. 

Gaillands.— On the high-road to le Fayut, 2 kils. from Chamonix. Tho ‘sham 
picturesque ih at uaillands. See j»age U7. 

Gaudenay, les (les Godenets].-- On the path to tho sources of the Arvevron 
half-way between Pra/. d’en Haut and les Bois ; 2.j> kils. N.E. of Chamonix. * 

Gliere.— Some bouses near les Tines, on the Chamonix side. 

Grassonnet (Grasonet; Grassonnets ; Grassonnay |- Close to the high-road 
to Argentierc ; 6i kils. N.E. by N. of Chamonix. K 

Griaz, la- Houses at the junction of the road from les Honchos with the hiirh 
road to Chamonix. h 

Houches, les [les Ouches].— One of the largest villages in tho Valiev • 6* kils 
►S.W. by W. of Chamonix. • - 

lies, les - On the high-road to Argentierc, (> kils. N.E. by N. of Chamonix. 

Joux, la.- On the right bank of the Arvo, 5.J kils. N.E. by N. of Chamonix. 


1 Some of the names in this last are not to be found upon any existing M‘in It 
embraces nearly all the places in the Valley of Chamonix that are mentioned in this volume • 
but 't is not exhaustive, as almost every group of houses in the Valley has its own 
distinctive name. The distances are reckoned from JJhamonix Church, as tho crow flics 



Pillages, Hamlets , etc., in the Valley of Chamonix — continued . I too 

Lavancher. - - A Hamlet on the path to the Chapeau, 4.J kils. N.E. by N. of 
Chamonix. 

Lieret. — Part of the Village of Chamonix, on the left bank of the Arvo. The 
Grand Hotel Oouttet is in Lieret. 

Liotraz.— A Hamlet on the high-road to Argentiere, on the right bank of the 
Arvo, opposite to Chauzalet. 

Merlet.— On the right bank of the Arvo, 1 kils. S. W. by W. of Chamonix. 

Molaz, la [la Mola; Mollaz].— On the Planpraz route to the Prevent ; 4 kil. 
from Chamonix. 

Mont, le [sur le Mont], —Chalets on the lower part of the Montagnc de la CVito ; 
3jj kils. S.W. by S. of Chamonix. 

Montroc [Mont Roc; Mont RochJ. — On the right bank of the Arve; U kils. 
X.N.Fj. of Argentiere, near Village of le Tour. 

Montquart [Montcuard].— On the high-road to le Fayet, 3£ kils. S.W. J W. of 
Chamonix, 

Mossoux, les [les Mossous; les Mossonz].— Three-quarters of a kil. from 
Chamonix, on the Bel-Achat route to the Brtfvent. 

Mouilles, lea [Mouilles].— On the route to the Montanvert ; * kil. E.N.E. of 
Chamonix. 

Nants, lea. — Some houses a little off the road to Argentine ; kils. X.N.E. of 
Chamonix ; nearly opposite the junction of the Arveyron with the Arve. 

Pecles, lea. —On the high-road to le Eayet ; kils. from Chamonix. 

P61eiinB, lea. —On the path to les Bessons, between les Praz d’en Bas and les 
Favrants ; 1? kils. S.W. \ S. of Chamonix. 

Planea, les [Plan, les Planes], -A little off the high-road to Argentiere ; f kil. 
E. by N..of Chamonix ; underneath Planpraz. 

Planaz, les [Planard].— Houses on the route to the Montanvert, U kils. E.N.E. 
of Chamonix. 

Praz d’en bas, les.— Between the Hamlets of les Bessons and les Pelerine; 
kils. S.W. of Chamonix. 

Praz -Conduit, le [les Praz -Conduits]. — The first group of houses outride 
Chamonix on the path to the Pierre Pointue. 

Praz d'en haut, les.— Commonly called Praz. On the high-road to Argentiere. 
about 2J kils. X.E. by X. of Chamonix. 

Rebats, les.— Three-quarters of a kil. W.S.W. of Chamonix, a little off the high- 
road to le Fayet. 

Rives. -Near to and above -the Hamlet of les Bossons. 

Rosieres, les [la Rosiere],— There are two groups of chalets called Rosiere, or 

» les Rosieres, one near Praz d’en haut, anti the other above Chauzalet. 

Sauberant.— This name is applied to the vicinity of the English church at 
Chamonix. 

Bongenaz. -Close to Praz d’en has. 

Taconnaz. —Near the foot of the Glacier of the same name. 

Tines, les.— On tho high-road to Argonttere ; 4 kils. N.K. by X. of Chamonix. 

Trabets, les.- -A short distance W. of les Houches ; near the Pont Ste. Marie. 

Tsours, les [les TissoursJ— On the path to tho Pierre Pointue, 1| kils. 8. S.W. 
of Chamonix. 

Tour, le.— A Village near tho end of tho Glacier dti Tour ; on the way to the 
Col do Balino ; N. E. by N. of Argentine. 

Vers le Nant [Vernant].— On the 8. sido of, and a little off the high-road to le 
Fayet ; 4 kils. 8.W. of Chamonix. 



B. — The CHAMONIX ‘Tarif des Courses.” 


1. To tho Glacier des Bossons, cither returning the same way or 

by tho Cascades du Dard and des Pelerins .... 

2. To tho Cascades du Dard and des Pdlerins .... 

3. To the Source of the Arveyron ...... 

•1. Extra for any of these excursions added to another in tho course 

of tho same day 

5. To the Montanvert, returning tho same way .... 

6. To the Montanvert and visit to tho Mer de Glace, returning 

tho same way 

7. To the Croix'de i ldgere, returning the same way 

8. To Planpraz 

9. To Planpraz, returning by the Croix de Flegere, or « tce-cma . 

10. To the Brfvent rid Planpraz 

11. To the Brdvent rid the Croix de Fldgere, and descending by 

Planpraz, or vire-rerm 

12. To tho Montanvert, across the Mer de Glace to the Chapeau, 

and to the Croix de Fldgere, or rive- versa .... 

13. Excursion No. 12, including the Ascent of the Brdvent . 

14. Ascent of tho Aiguille de la Floria, vid la Fldgere . 

15. Ascent of tho Aiguille de la Glidre, do. 

16. To the Montanvert or the Fldgere, and to the Glacier des 

Bossons, or the Cascades, in one day 

17. To tho Plan des Aiguilles . 

18. To the Plan des Aiguilles, returning cither rid the Montanvert 

or by la Pierre a l’Echelle 

19. To the Pierre k l'Echelle and the Montanvert by the Plan des 

Aiguilles, or vice-versa 

20. To the Pierre Pointue 

21. To the Pierre a l’Echelle • • 


Krs. 

6 


5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

9 
10 

12 

12 

16 

20 

15 

10 
9 

12 

15 

8 
9 


22. Visit to tho Glacier des Bossons joined* to excursion to tho 

Pierre Pointue, in one day 

23. To the Jardin, returning, if wished, by the Chapeau 

24. The same, sleeping the night before at the Montanvert . 

25. To the foot of the semes of the Col du G6ant . 

26. To tho 'Moulin* of the Mer de Glace, returning vid Chapeau . 

To the Tacul, returning vid Chapeau 

27. To the Montanvert and across the Mer de Glace, whether 

returning the same way or not 

28. To the plan des Aiguilles and Pierre Pointue, or vice-versa . 


11 

14 

16 

13 

10 

12 

9 

10 


Cts. 




i It is to be understood that the prices mentioned are for each Guide taken, that is to say 
per Guide. - m ...... 

The numbers attached to tne excursions correspond with the numbers quoted Uirougi, 
out this Volume. */ 
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20. To the Mont an vert, and to the F14g&re or Planpraz, or vice- verm 

30. r I « tho Chapeau, and to the Fldg&re or Planpraz, or vice-versa 

31. To tho village of Argentiere, and visit to tho Glacier, or to 

Trdlechamp 

32. To tho Mcr do Glace of tho Glacier d’Argenti&re 

33. To tho bottom of tho Glacier d’Argentiere, in one day . 

34. Tho same, in two days 

35. To tho Col de Balme and back 

36. Tho same, returning by the T6te Noire, or vice-versa, in one day 

37. The same, in two days 

38. Tho same, descending on Barberine, and visit to the Cascades 

of Barberine and Bdrard, in one day 

39. The same, in two days 

40. Ascent of tho Buet, viA la Pierre k Blrard, in one day . 

41. Tho samo, with choice of return by Villy and the Brfvent 

42. Ascent of the Buet, descending on Sixt, in one day 

43. Tho samo, in two days . . 

41. Return of Guido to Chamonix, extra 

45. Ascent of tho Buet, descending to Martigny, return of Guide 

included (two or three days) 

46. Each additional day 

47. To Martigny, either by tho Col de Balme or by the Tete 

Noire, return of Guido included 

48. The same, and visit to tho Cascade of B^rard or of Barberine, 

each extra 

49. To Vernayaz riA Fins Hauts and Salvan, return of Guide 

included 

50. Tho same, going on to Martigny 

51. The same in two days, if arriving at Martigny or Vernayaz 

bofore mid-day, return of Guide included .... 

52. The same, if arriving at Vernayaz or Martigny after mid-day . 

53. To tho Cascade of Bdrard, or that of Barberine 

54. Visit to tho two Cascades 

55. To the Tete Noire, viA les Montets, and back .... 

56. Tho same, in two days 

60. By the Col de Balme, descending on the Tete Noire, to go to 

Vernayaz, rid Fins Hauts and Salvan .... 

61. The same, in two days, arriving before mid-day at Vernayaz . 

62. Tho same, in two days, arriving after mid-day .... 

63. To Sixt, riA the Brivent and the Col d’Anterne, or that of 

Ldchaud, return of Guide included ..... 

64. Tho same, sleeping at Planpraz, Villy, or Bel Achat 

65. The same, vid Servoz 

66. Tho same, vid le Ddrochoir or Platey, return of Guide included, 

in ono day . _ . 

67. The samo, sleeping at Servoz or at Chede .... 

68. To Sixt by tho Col de Tenneverges, sleoping at Barberine, 

return of Guide included * 

70. To tho Pavilion de Bellevue, the Col de Voza, or Prarion 


Frs. 

10 

10 

6 

8 

12 

18 

9 

10 

12 

10 

12 

15 

20 

15 

20 

8 

26 

6 

12 

1 

12 

14 

15 
18 

6 

7 

8 
12 

15 

18 

23 

18 

22 

18 

IS 

20 

25 

9 
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Fns. 

71. The same, returning by St. Gervais and Servoz, or by the Col 

de la Forclaz, ill one day 10 

7*2. The same, in two days 12 

73. Ascent of Mont Joli, rid St. Gervais or Contamines, in two 

days, return of Guido included 15 

74. The same, in three days 18 

7f>. To Courmayeur, rid the Pavilion de Bellevue (or by St. 

Qervais). and bv the Cols du Bonhomme, des Fours, and 

de la Seigne, in two days 20 

70. The same, in three days 24 

77. Return of Guide, extra 16 

75. From Courmayeur by the Col Ferret to Martigny 10 

70. Roturn of Guide from Martigny to Chamonix ... 6 

80. To Contamines by the Col du Tricot 15 

82. To Vemayaz, rid the Tete Noire, including return, in one day 14 

83. The same, inrstwo days 18 

84. To the Chapeau 6 

85. The same, uniting visit to the Croix de Fl^gere .10 

89. Ascent of the Br6vent, rid Bel Achat 10 

93. To Lognan, from Argentiere 6 

94. The same, up to the edge of the Glacier 8 

95. The same, including crossing the Glacier, or to within sight of 

the bottom of the Glacier, starting from Argentiere . 10 

96. The same excursion, if made from Chamonix, extra . . 3 

97. To Sixt, rid Bel Achat 18 

99. To the top of the Montagne de la Cote 15 

100. To the Col de Balme, by the Montanvert and the Mer de 

Glace, or rid the Fllgere, ill one day, returning to Chamonix 
same evening 13 

101. The same, in two days 15 

107. To the Gorges of Diosaz 6 

108. To the ‘jonction 1 des Glaciers des Bossons and de Taconnaz 1 2 

109. To the Col d’Anteme and back 14 

“ Courses Exthaordinaires.” 

1. The Ascent of Mont Blanc, cither rid the Grands Mulets or 

by the Aiguille du Godter 100 

2. Tf one does not upon this ascent get farther than the Grands 

Mulcts, in one (lay 20 

3. The same, in two days 30 

4. If one gets only to the Grand Plateau 50 

do. do. Ddme du Godter 60 

5. If one gets only to the top of 'the Corridor/ or the top of the 

Bosses du Dromadaire 70 

6. Higher than these points, or if one gets to the top of tho Mur 

de la Cdte, the full tarif price (100 francs) may bo exacted 
('est exigible’) . . . . ^ . . . . 
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Frs. 

7. If the Ascent of Mont Blanc occupies more than three days, 

each Guido must bo paid extra, per day .... 10 

8. Ascent of the Aiguille du Gofiter rid the Pavilion de Bellevue 40 

9. Ascent of tho Aiguille du Gofiter rid the Grands Mulets 40 

10. To the Grand Plateau, or the Ascent of the Ddme du Godter, 

either rid the Grands Mulets or vid tho Cabane de 1’ Aiguille 
du Godter, including stoppage ( ‘ avec sljour ’) at one or other 
of these places, or rive-verm 1 50 

11. La m6mo sans sljour 2 40 

18. To Courmayeur rid the Grands Mulets, the Aiguille du Midi, 

and tho Col du Giant 2 70 

14. To Courmayeur by the Col du Giant, or to Orsieres by the 

CoIb du Chardonnet, du Triolet, for each Col 3 . .50 

15. To the Col du Giant and back to Chamonix .... 40 

16. To the Col du Chardonnet and back to Chamonix . .30 

17. Tho same, returning by tho Col du Tour vid the Fenetr* de 

Saleinoz (Saline), or rice-verm 40 

18. To the Col de Triolet and back to Chamonix .... 40 

19. To OrsiAres by tho Col d’Argentilre, and to the Allle Blanche 

by the Col de Miage, each excursion 60 

20. To the Col d’Argentiere and back to Chamonix ... 30 

21. To the Col de Miage and back to Chamonix .... 40 

22. To the Col Pierre Joseph and back 40 

23. To Orsieres by tho Col Pierre Joseph 4 40 

24. By tho Col du Tour to the Val Ferret 40 

25. By the Col du Mont Tondu to les Motets .... 30 

26. By tho Col de Trllatlte to Courmayeur ..... 60 

27. By the Col de la Brenva to Courmayeur 30 

28. To the Col des Grands Montets and back to Chamonix by the 

Glacier du Nant Blanc 20 

29. Tho same excursion, in two days 25 

30. The same excursion, returning by the Glacier d’Argentiere . 30 

31. A diminution of 10 francs will be made upon each ‘grand Col’ 

to tourists who, after having made excursions to one or more 
, of the alw>ve-named ‘grands Cols,’ wish to retain their Guide 
for a journey 

32. The Ascent of the Aiguille Verte 100 

33. The A scon t of the Aiguilles Rouges 20 

34. Tho Ascent of the Aiguille d’Argentiere 65 

35. The Ascent of the Aiguille du Chardonnet .... 65 

36. Tho Ascont of the Aiguille du Midi 60 

37. The Ascent of the Aiguille du Tour . r >0 

38. The Ascent of the Aiguille de Bionnassay .... 70 

. 39. Tho Ascont of the Grandes Jorasses 30 

40. Tho Ascent of tho Tour Ronde 65 

i Enquiry should be made respecting the meaning of ‘avec sejour.’ 

* This requires explanation. 

3 The Col de Triolet (not du Triolet) loads to Courmayeur, and not tu Orsieres. 

4 The Col Pierre Joseph does not lead to Orsieres. 
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Frs. Cts. 

41. For all Glacior excursions in the Chain of Mont Blanc . . *10 

42. By the Col des Hirondelles to Courmayeur . 00 

43. Ascent of tho Aiguille de Blaitiere 00 

44. Ascont of the Aiguilles des Charmoz 00 

45. Ascent of the Aiguille du Cttant 100 

46. Ascent of the Aiguille du Moine 05 

47. Ascont of the Aiguille du Tacul 35 

48. Ascent of the Aiguille du Dm, pointe Charlet . 130 

40. Ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, point© Eat .90 

50. Excursion to the Col des Courtes, side of the Jardin 30 


Tarif des Porteurs. 

For ‘ Raises h i»orteur ’ tho tarif is tho same as for (juides. 
The load of each Porter must not exceed 25 kilos. 


1. To the Jardin 10 

2. do. sleeping at the Montanvert .12 

3. Ascent of the Buet, in one day . . ... . . .10 


4. do. do. sleeping at la Pierre a Berard or at Villy 12 

Courses Extiiaordinaires. 


The weight of the load of each Porter upon ‘courses extra- 
on! inaires ’ must not exceed 15 kilos., and upon the Ascent 
of Mont Blanc it must not exceed 10 kilos. uIkjvc the Grand 
Plateau. 

1. To the Grands Mulets, in one day 12 

2. do, do. in two days 15 

3. To the Grand Plateau rid the Grands Mulets, or to tho Dome 

du Godter rid the Aiguille du Godter 30 

4. To the top of the Corridor, or the Bosses du Dromadaire 35 

5. To the summit of Mont Blanc . „ 50 

6. To the Cabane of the Aiguille du Godter, rid the Col de Voza 15 

7. The same, in two days 20 

8. To the top of the Col du G4ant and back to Chamonix 20 

9. Ascent of the Aiguille Verte 50 

10. Ovor the Col du Gdant to Courmayeur, return included . 30 

11. Ovor the Col du Tour 25 

12. To the top of the Col du Tour, and hack to Chamonix .15 

13. For the other ‘grands Cols,’ when the tariff for Guidos is 50 

francs and upwards, each Porter 30 

14. Or, when the tariff for Guidos is less than 50 francs, each Porter 25 

Exceptions. 

15. The Col du Mont Tondu \ ... W 

16. Tho Col des Grands Montets . . j ■ .15 

4* _ ^ 
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Tarif DBS Mulets. 

Frs. Cts. 

Tho * Tarif dos Guidos * is applicable to Mules in the caso of all 
ordinary excursions, with tne exception of tho following ones. 

1. To tho Montanvert, descending to the Valley and remounting 

to tho Chapeau, or vice-versa 9 

2. Excursion to the Jardin, the Mule remaining all day at the 

Montanvert 9 

3. If it stops for the night at tho Montanvert . .12 

4. Excursion to tho Buet, in one day, tho Mule stopping at la 

Pierre k B6rard . . 10 •• 

5. The same excursion, if two days are occupied . . . .12 

6. On the ascent of Mont Blanc, if the Mule stops at the Ch$Jet 

de la Para 6 

7. On tho same, if it goes to the Pierre Pointue . .8 

8. To the Pierre Pointue, the Mule awaiting the return of excur- 

sionists who go to the Grands MuletB 10 

9. To the Br^vent, the Mule descending to the Valley and 

remounting to Planpraz, or rice-verm. 12 

1 1. Tho same, with the addition of the Fldgere • .14 



C. — The COURMAYKUK ‘Taiuf dks Coukses.’ 1 


Guido. Porter. 
Francs. Francs. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc rift the Col du GW ant, l Must be tiio subject, of 
descending to Chamonix 1 s i H * cial arrangement. 

The same, viA the Col de la Brenva, descending to 

Chamonix do. do. 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc, rift tho Glacier de Miage, 
the Ddme du Gotiter and the Bosses du Dromadaire, 


descending to Chamonix .... 


. 100 

00 

Ascent of Mont Maudit 


70 

40 

do. 

of the Gr&des Jorasses, in two days 


. 70 

40 

do. 

do. (lower point) . 


f Must be the subject of 
• \ special arrongemc* t. 

do. 

of the Petites Jorasses .... 


40 

25 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Rochefort . 


50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Leschaux . 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de l’Eboulement 


50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Talefre 


50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille de Triolet 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of Mont Dolent 


40 

25 

do. 

of Mont Gruetta 


‘20 

12 

do. 

of the Aiguille du GWant . 


70 

50 

do. 

of the Aiguilles Marbrdes 


20 

15 

do. 

of the Aig. du Midi, descending to Chamonix 

70 

10 

do. 

of the Tour Ronde 


10 

20 

do. 

of the Aiguille Noire de Peuteret . 


70 

'50 

do. 

of the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret 


/ Must he the subject of 
■ | special arrangement. 

do. 

of the Aiguille Grise .... 


135 

20 

do. 

of Mont du Brouillard .... 


35 

25 

do. 

of the Tete Carrie 


40 

25 

do. 

(if the Aiguille de Bionnassay, via the 

Glacier 



de Miage 


. 70 

40 

The same, descending to Chamonix 


80 

45 

Ascent of the Aiguille de Trdlatete . 


. 50 

30 

do. 

of the Aiguille du Glacier 


40 

25 

do. 

of Mont Tondu 


25 

18 

do. 

of Mont Saxe 


0 

t) 

do. 

of Mont Chetif 


6 

0 

do. 

of the Crammont 


8 

*6 

do. 

of Mont Favre 


15 

10 


l Enquiry should be made in all cases whether the Tarif price includes the return to 
Counnayeur of Guides and Porters. 
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By tho Col du Gdant to Chamonix, in one day . 


Guide. 

•Francs. 

40 

Porter. 

Francs. 

25 

The samo, in two days 


50 

30 

By the Col de Mi&ge to Chamonix .... 


50 

30 

do. Col de la Brenva to Chamonix .* 


80 

50 

do. Col de la Tour Ronde to Chamonix 


50 

30 

do. Col de l’Aiguille du Midi do. 


50 

30 

do. Col dee Jorasses do. 


60 

40 

do. Col dee Hirondelles do. 


50 

30 

do. Col de Pierre Joseph do. 


50 

30 

do. Col de Taldfre do. 


50 

30 

do. Col de Triolet do. 


45 

30 

do. Col de Tr&atete to Contamines 


50 

30 

do. Col du Mont Tondu do. ... 


25 

18 

do. Col de la Seigne to Motets .... 


'■2 

10 

do. Col de la Seigne, Chapieux, and Col du Bonhomme 
to Chamonix, in three days 1 

80 

30 

do. Col de la Seigne to Contamines, in one day 1 


16 

16 

do. do. do. in two days 1 


20 

20 

do. Col Ferret to Orsieres 


16 

16 

do. Col du Petit Ferret to Orsieres 


16 

16 

To the Col Ferret, returning to Courmayeur, one day 


8 

8 

do. Col de la Seigne do. do. 


8 

8 

do. Lac de Combal do. do. 


6 

6 

do. Cantine de la Visaille, returning to Courmayeur . 

5 

5 

do. Pavilion Mont Frdty, returning to Courmayeur 


6 

6 

do. Cabane on the Col du Gttant, returning 
Courmayeur, in one day .... 

to 

15 

10 

The same, in two days 


20 

15 

To tho Cabane deB Grandes Jorasses, returning 
Courmayeur, in one day 

to 

15 

10 

The same, in two days 


20 

15 

To the Cabane de Triolet, returning to Courmayeur, 

ono day 

in 

15 

10 

The same, in two days 


20 

15 

To the Cabane du Dome, returning to Courmayeur, 

one day 

in 

20 

15 

The same, in two days 


25 

20 


1 Thu Tarif in tlu» same either via Cliapieux or fit? the Col des Fours. 



D. — Mountains and Heights in and around the 
Kang! of Mont Blanc. 


Name. 

Height 

in 

Mbtres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

AiguiUette, 1’ . . 

2317 

7602 

Aiguillette, 1* 

2201 

7221 

Argentiere, Aiguille d 1 

3901 

12,799 

Arpette, Clochers d’ . 

2822 

9259 

Beranger, Aiguille de . 

3431 

11,257 

J Bbrard, Aiguille de 

2612 

8570 

' Bionnassay, Aiguille de 

1 

4061 

13,324 

! Blaitiere, Aiguille de . 

3533 

11,591 

1 Blanc, Mont . 

i 

4810 

15,781 


4810 15,781 


Position of Summit. 


On the range of the Br6vent; W. 
of Chamonix. 

Sometimes called les Posottes. N. 
by W. of the Village of le Tour. 

Between the Glacs. d’ Argentine and 
de Saleinoz ; E.N.E. of Chamonix. 

N. side of Vaihtc d’Arpette ; W. of 
Lac do Cham pox. 

Head of Glacier de la Frasse. On 
Mieulet’s map it is called la 
Bdrangero. 

Between Mont Buet and the 
Aiguilles Rouges. 

Head of the two Glaciers de Miagc ; 
nearly due W. of the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

K.S.E. of Chamonix ; nearly due S. 
of the Montanvort. 

The observations made in 1844 by 
MM. Martins and Bruvais to de- 
termine the height of Mont Blanc 
were calculated by M. Dflcros, 
and the result (4810 mbtres) was 
published in the An ami re. Metioro - 
logimi e de fa France, 1861, vol. iii, 
p. 215. The same observations 
were also calculated by Prof. E. 
Plantamour, Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Geneva, with a 
slightly different result (48117 
mbtres ). See Table* Meteoroloykal 
A Physical, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. 

M. Martins states in his book 
Spitzhcry a a Sahara, Paris, 1868, 
that the mean of the trigono- 
metrical measures of Mont Blanc 
taken down io his time was 4809*6 
mbtres. 

This is the elevation assigned to 
Mont Blanc upon Sheet xxii of the 
Carte Dufour, published in 1861. 
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Height 

Height 

* 

* Name. 

in 

iu 

Position of Summit. 


Metres. 

Feet. 


Blanc, Mont . 

4810 

15,781 

The same elevation is assigned to 


Mont Blanc upon the map by 
Capt. Mieulet, published at Pans 
in 1865. 




4810 

15,781 

The same elevation is adopted on 



the Official Map of France, scale 
revised in 1888. 



4811 

15,785 

Mons. X. imfeld, upon the plan of 
the summit of Mont Blanc executed* 
by him in 1891 for Mons. G. Eiffel, 
gives 481 1 metres as the elevation. 


4807 

15,771 

Upon Sheet 27 of the Carta d’ltalia, 



scale ^ nljsji, corrected to 1894, the 
height assigned t^Vlt. Blanc is 4807 
metres. M M. Va fi r. »t have also found 






the height to be 4807 metres. 

Bochard, Aiguille a 

‘2672 

8767 

N.E. of the Mon tan vert. 

Br6vent, le . 

2525 

8284 

W.N.W. of Chamonix ; between the 



Valley of Chamonix, and the 
Valley of the Dioza. 


Brouillard, Mont du . 

... 


This name is applied by Capt. 



Mieulet to the riff tie on the W. of 
the Glac. du Brouillard (Val V6ni). 


Buet, Mont 

ill OP 

10,200 

N. by W. of Chamonix ; N.W. by 
W. of the Village of Argentiere. 


! 


Commonly called the Buet. 

Capucin, le ( Mont 

8831 , 

, 12,568 

E. by N. of Mont Maudit ; near the 

Maudit) 

1 

head of the Glaeier du G6ant. 

Capucin, le (Taeul) 

3043 ! 

! 99S4 

E. of Pie du Taeul. 

Cardinal, le . 

363S 

, 11,936 

W.8.W. of Aig. Vertc. 

Catogne 

2600 j 

8530 

N. by W. of Ijsic de Champex. 

Chardonnet, Aiguille du 

3823 

12,543 

E. of Lognan ; N. W. JW. of the 
Aiguille d’ Argentiere." 

Charmoz, Aiguilles des 

3442 

: 11,293 

E. S. E. of Chamonix ; S. of the 


Montan vert. 

Charmoz, Petits 

2866 

| 9403 

S. by W. of the Montanvert. 

Chatelet, Aiguille du . 

2324 

| 7625 

Between the Glaciers du Frcsnay 


! 

k du Brouillard ; N. of the lower 
end of the Italian Glacier de Miage. 


Chatelet, le . 

2542 

1 8340 

S. side of the Combe d’Orny ; 


! 

W.S.W. of l^ac de Champex. 

Chetif, Mont 

2343 

! 7087 

W.N.W. of Courmayeur ; S. side of 



Val Vdni. 

Cdte, Montagne de la . 

2588 

! 8491 

The buttress or ridge dividing the 


1 

1 

j 

Glacier des Bossons from the 
Glacier de Taconnaz. On the 




1 

1 

Official Map of France, scale 
the top of this ridge has 



1 

been christened Mont Corheau ! 
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Name. 

Height 

in 

Mfctres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Courmayeur, Mont 
Blanc de 

1 

i 

4756 

15,604 

* 1 
Courtes, les . 

3855 

12,618 

Crammont, Tetirde 

2737 

8980 

Dames Anglaises, les . 

3604 

11,824 


Darrel, le 

3537 

11,605 

Darrey, le . | 

3881 ? 

12,733? 

Dolent, Mont 

3830 

12,566 

Droites, les . 

4030 

13,222 

Dru, Aiguille du . 

3754 

12,317 

Eboulement, Aiguille 
del* 

3608 

11,838 

Ecandies, Pointe des . 

2886 

9469 

Enclave, Tdte d* . 

2901 

9518 

Eveque, Aiguille de V . 

1 

3260 

10,696 


Position of Summit. 


S.S.E. of the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
at the head of the Glaciers du 
Brouillard and du Fresnay. 

The height 4756 metres is after 
Capt. Mieulet. On the Carta 
<ritalia, scale the height is 

said to he 4709 metres (15,450 feet). 
According to Mons. H. Vallot, tho 
hoight is 15,578 feet. 

Part of the ridge between tho 
Glaciers d’Argontibro and do 
Talbfre ; S. of tho Aiguillo du 
Clnirdonnot. 

Due S. of the Col du G&mt ; W. of 
Pre St. Didior. Commonly called 
the Crammont. 

Between tho Aig. de Pouterot and 
the Aig. Blanche de Pouterot. 
Pinnacles on tho ridge between 
the Glaciors de la Brenva and du 
Fresnay. 

E. of Glacier d’Argenticre ; S. side 
of Glacior de Saleinoz. 

On tho ridgo between the Glacier 
d'Argentihro and tho Glaciers of 
Saleinoz and Uineuvuz. ; between 
the Aig. d’Argontibre and la Tour 
Noire. 

At the junction of the ridges 
separating the Glaciers du Mont 
Dolent, d ’Argon tibro, and do 
Laneuvaz. 

Northern side of tho Glacier de 
Talbfre ; E. J S. of the Aiguillo 
Verte. 

Eastern side of tho Mor de Glace ; E. 
of the Montan vert. The elevation 
given is the determination of Mons. 
Vallot. According to Capt. Mieulet 
the height of the Dru is 381 5 metres. 

Between the Glaciers de Leschaux 
and do Triolet ; S. of Aiguille de 
Talbfre. 

At the head of the Vnllde d’Arpotte ; 
eastern side of Glac. du Triont. 

N.E. of Col des Fours; N.W. by 
W. of les Motets. 

Northern side of tho Italian Val 
Ferret ; E.S.E. of tho Grandes 
Jorassos. 
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Name. 

Height 

Height 

in 

in Position of Summit. 


Metres 

Feet. 

Fer, Montague de 

* 

1692 

5551 The name given to the Southern 
end of tho range of the Br£vent ; 
overlooking Servoz. 

Flambeaux, lea . 

•5566 

11,700 W. of Col du G&mt ; head of Glacier 
do Toule. 

Fiona, Aiguille de la . 

2388 

9175 N. of Chamonix ; Northern end of 
* tho range of the BriSvent. 

Fourche, Grande . 

8617 

11,867 Head of the Glaciers du Tour, de 
Salcinoz, and du Trient; E.N.E, 
of Aiguille du Chardonnet. 

Fours, Pointe des 

2719 

8921 S. of Col des Fours. 

Freuge/Mont 

21 M 

6936 In the Val Montjoie : S.W. by S. 
of Contamines. ' ** 

(Want, Aiguille du 

4018 

N.E. of Col du G6ant ; N. by W. of 
Courmayeur. 

I Glacier, Aiguille du . 

i 

I 

8816 

N. of Col dc la Seigne ; head of 
Glacier d’Estelette. Sometimes 
called Aiguille des Glaciers. 

i Gouter, Aiguille du 

3845 

12,615 S.W. of the Grands Mulcts ; N.W. 
of summit of Mont Blanc. 

Gouter, Dome du . 

4331 

14,210 8. of Village of les Bossons ; N.W. 
of summit of Mont Blanc. 

Grapillon 

! 


j This name is applied by Capt. 

Miculet to a peak on the ridge , 
dividing the Italian Glacier du 1 
MontffDolent (Pr6 du Bar) from! 
the Swiss Glacier du Mont Dolent ; 1 
and it is given on the Carta d’ Italia 1 
to tho Mont Dolent. I have not 
heard it used on the spot. j 

j Grepon, Aiguille de 

3182 

11,424 8. of the Montanvert. 

| Gruetta, Mont 

i 

3685 

12,090 S. side of Glacier de Triolet ; N.W. 
of ch&lets of Gruetta. 

Joly (Joli), Mont . 

2527 

8291 Western side of Val Montjoie ; W. 
of Village of Contamines. 

Joraasea, Grandes 

4206 

13,799 Head of Glacier de Leschaux ; S.E. 

by S. of the Montanvert. { 

Joraaaea, Fetites 

3682 

12,080 N.E. of Grandes Jorasses ; S.E. of 
Montanvert. 1 

Jours, Montagne des . 

2929 

9610 A buttress of the Aiguille du GoAter, | 
descending towards the Village of 
les H ouches. 

Jovet, Mont . 

2472 

8110 S. of Vi llage of Con famines ; E. N. E. 
of CMlet k la Balme. 

Beschaux, Aiguille de . 

3780 

12,402 Between the Glaciers do Leschaux 
and de Triolet. 

Luis, Grande 

• 

Between the Aiguille d’Argentifcre 
and lo Darrei. 
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Height 

Height 


Name. 

in 

Metres. 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Mallet, Mont 

3988 

13,084 

Head of tho (line, du Mont Mallet, 
and of tho Glac. dos Periades. 

Marbrees, Aiguilles 

351 \ 

11,529 

N.K. of Col du G&int. 

Maudit, Mont 

4 171 

14,669 

Hoad of Glac. de la Brenva ; N. by 
E. of tho summit of Mont Blanc. 

Miage, Dome de 

3888 

12,100 

Hoad of Glacier do TrdlatGte ; N. W. 

* of Aiguille do TrelatGto. 

Midi, Aiguille du . 

3843 

12,608 

S.S.E. of Chamonix ; on tho Eastern 
side of the Glacier dos Bessons. 

Moine, Aiguille du 

3418 

11,214 

E. side of tho Mer do Glace ; W. of 
tho Jardin. 

Mulets, Grands . 

30f>0 

10,007 

S. by W. of Chamonix ; between 
tho Glaciers des Bessons and de 
Taconnaz. The height quoted is 
that of the old nUttnn’, near tho 
top of tho rocks. 

Noire, Aiguille la 

3427 

11,241 

Eastern side of Glacier du Geaut ; 
N T . by E. of Col du G&int. 

Omy, Pointe d* 

3278 

10,755 

Head of Glacier d’Orny ; S.W. by 
W. of Lac do (’ham pox. 

Peuteret, Aiguille 
Blanche de 

4108 

13,478 

S.E. of the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
between tho Glaciers do la Brenva 
and du Frcsnay. 

Peuteret, Aiguille de 
(or Aiguille Noire de) 

i 

i 

1 

3777 

I * 

i 

12,392 

S.E. of tho Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuteret ; between the Glaciers 
de la Brenva and du Fresnay. 
On the Carta d’ltalia Pcteret 
is used, and this was the spelling 
commonly used until the publica- 
tion ol Capt. M mulct's map. 

Pic Sans Nom 

i 

[ 

Between the Aiguille du Dru and 
the Aiguille Verte. 

; Pissoir, le 

j 

j 3349 

10,988 

W. side of Glacier du Trient ; N. of 
the Aiguille du Tour. 

i Plan, Aiguille du . 

! 

! 3673 

12,051 

S.E. of Chamonix ; S. by W. of tho 
Montanvert. 

1 Planereuse, Pointe de . 

1 31 fits 

10,355 

Southern side of Glacier de Saleinoz. 

j Plines, Pointe de . 

3065 

10,056 

Northern side of Glacier de Saleinoz. 

I Pointe Perc^e, la . 

j 2752 

9029 

W.N.W. of Sallauchcs. 

| Portalet 

i 

j 3350 

10,991 

Southern side of Glacier d’Orny ; 
S.W. of Lac de Champox. 

. Pourrie, Aiguille . 

2562 

8406 

N. by W. of Chamonix ; on tho 
range of the Brcvent. 

j Prarion .... 

1969 

6460 

About midway between tho Villages 
of St. Gervais and les Houchos. 

| Rochefort, Aiguille de 

i 

I 

i 

4003 

13,133 

At the head of the Glacier de 
Rochefort ; nearly duo N. of 
Courtnayour. 
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Name. 

Height 

Height 

; 

in 

in 

Position of Summit. 


Metres. 

Feet. 


Rognes, les . 

269.0 

8842 

South of the village les Houches, 




between the (41. de Griaz and the 
French Gl. de Bionnassay. 

Rondo, la Tour . 

3775 

12,385 

Head of Glacier du G£ant; N.W. 


of Courmayeur. 

Rondo, Pointe 

2655 

8711 

S.E. of Col de la Forclaz. 

Rouges, Aiguilles 

2966? 

9731? 

N. of Chamonix ; W. of Village of 

(Belvedere) 



Argentine. 

Rouge, Mont 

3257 

10,686 

Between the Italian Glacier du 



Mont Dolent ( Pro du Bar) and the 
Glacier de Triolet. 


Rouge, Mont 

2942 

9652 

S.S.K. of Aiguil'e de Peuteret 



( Puteret). ** 

Rousselette, Mont 

2391 

7845 

Western side of Val Montjoie ; S.W. 
by S. of the V illage of Contamines. 
Sometimes called Aiguille de 




Roselette. 

Salenton, Aiguille de . 

2681 

8806 

Between Mont Buet and the 



Aiguilles Rouges. 

Sarsadorege, Aiguille 

2831 

9288 

S.E. of the Aiguille de Trelatete ; a 

de 



buttress of that mountain. 

Saussure, Aiguille de . 

3845 

12,615 

S.E. of the Grands Millets ; on the 


Eastern side of the upper Glacier 
des Bossons. 



Saxe, Mont . 

2358 

7736 

S. side of the Italian Val Ferret ; 



N.X.E. of Courmayeur. 

Scie, Aiguille de la 

3694 

12,120 

Head of Glacier de V Alice Blanche ; 


about midway between the Aig. de 
Trelatete and Aig. du Glacier. 



Seigne, Montague de la 

3137 

10,392 

S. side of the Col de la Seigne : 



between the Val du Glacier and 
the Alice Blanche. 


Sue, Mont 

260$ 

8557 

W. of the Lac de Coinbal. A 


buttress of the Aig. de Trelatete. 

Tacul, Mont Blanc du . 

4249 

13,941 

N.E. by X. of Mont Maudit ; S. of 


the Aig. du Midi. 

Tacul, Pic du 

3438 

11,280 

Between the Glaciers du Geant 


and de Leschaux ; S. of the 

•? 



Aiguille du Moine. 

Talefre, Aiguille de 

3745 

12,287 

Head of the Glaciers de Triolet and 
de Talefre. 

Tdte Carrie . 

3770 

12,369 

At the head of the Glacier de 


Trelatete ; between the Aiguille 
de Trelatete and the Col de 






Minge. 

Tete Noire . 

1768 

5801 

N.E. by E. of the Village of St. 

• 


Gorvais : between St. Gervais and 
Servoz. 

... 
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Height 

Height 


Name. 

in 

Metres. 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Tondu, Mont 

3196 

10,480 

N.W. of los Motets; S.S.E. of 
Village of Contamines. 

Tour, Aiguille du 

3531 

11,585 

Between tho Glaciers du Tour and 
du Trient ; S.E. of tho Col do 
Balrne. 

Tour des Courtes . 

339*2 

12,113 

Part of the ridge between the 



( rluciers d’Argentii»ro and de 
Tale fro ; W. of Mont I talent. 

Tour Noire, la 

3813 

12,608 

Hoad of the Glacier de Laneuvaz ; 
S.E. of tho Aiguille d* Argentine. 

Trilaporte, Aiguille de 

2550 

8366 

W. of le Couvercle ; S.S.K. of the 
Montan vert. 

Trtlatete, AifcUUe de . 

3932 

12,900 

At tho head of tho Glaciers do 
TrdlatAto and de l’Allde Blanche ; 


3904 

12,809 

W. side of tho Italian Glacier de 
Mingo. Tho Aig. do Trdlatftte is 


3890 

12,782 

sometimes called le Petit Moot 
Blanc. 

Tricot, Mont 

2828 

1 

9279 

Between the French Glacier de 
Mingo, and the Glacier de Bion- 
nn&sny. 

Triolet, Aiguille de 

3879 i 

1 

12,727 

At the head of tho Glaciers do 
Triolet and d ’Argentine ; W.S. W. 
of Mont 1 talent. 

Trux, Mont . 

200*2 | 

! 

6705 

E. by N. of tho Village of (Jon- 
tan linos. 

Varens, Aiguille de 

2188 | 

8163 

N. E. of Sulhmches. 

Verte, Aiguille 

4127 i 

i 

13,540 

Between the Glaciers dc Talefro and 
d’Argentioro; E. of the Mon tan vert. 

Vierge, la 

3222 ; 

j 

10,571 

Head of tho Glacier du Geant ; 
N.N.W, of tho Col du Gdanfc. 

Vorassay, Mont ■ 

2295 

! 

7530 

E.tt.E. of tho Village of Bionnay. 



E.— Passes in and around the Range of MONT BLANC. 


Name of Pass. 

Height 

in 

M&tres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Allle Blanche, Col de r 

r 3520 

<•11,549 

Between the Aigs. de Trllatlte and 
the Aig. de la Scio. This is a vari- 
ation on the Col do Trllatete. 

Argentiere, Col d’ 

3520 

11,549 

Between la Tour Noiro and Mont 
Dolent. 

Arpette, Col d’ 

30l0 

9974 

E. of the Point© d’Orny ; between 
the Combe d’Orny and the Vallle 
d’ Arpette. 

Arpafcte, Fenetre d’ 

2683 

8803 

N. of Point© des Ecandies ; between 
the Valine d’Arpe f <*^and the Trient 
Glacier. 

Balme, Col de 

2202 

7225 

Between the Villages of le Tour and 
Trient. 

Biranger, Col de . 

7 

* 

7 

Between the D6mo de Miage and the 
Aig. do Beranger. 

Alt. determined by Mens. Vallot. 

Bonhomme, Col du 

2340 

7677 

Brenva, Col de la . 

4301 ? 

14,111 ? 

Between the summit of Mont Blanc 
and Mont Maudit. 

Brlvent, Col du . 

2368 

7769 

Alt. determined by Mens. Vallot. 

Breya, Col de la . 

2479 

8133 

Between the Vallee d’Arpette and 
the Combe d’Orny. 

Chardonnet, Col du 

3346 

10,978 

Between the Aig. du Chardonnet 
and the Aig. d’Argentiere. 

Dolent, Col . 

3543 

11,624 

Between the Aig. do Triolet and 
Mont Dolent. 

Ddme, Col du 

4331 

14,210 

Over the top of the Demo du 
Goftter. 

Ecandies, Col des 

2743 

9000 

Between the Pointe d’Orny and the 
Point© des Ecandies ; between 




Champey and the Trient Glacier. 

Enclave, Col d’ 

2686 

8812 

Between the Tlte d 'Enclave and 
Mont Tondu. 

Ferret, Col de 

2536 

8320 

Between the Swiss and Italian 
Valleys of Ferret. 

Ferret, Petit 

2492 

8176 

Between the Swiss and Italian 
Valleys of Ferret. This pass is 
called le Chantonet on the Sieg- 
fried Map. 

Flambeaux, Col des 

? 

t 

Between the two Flambeaux which 
are nearest to the Col du Giant. 

Forclaz, Col de la (Swiss) 

1523 

4997 

N. W. of the Pointe Ronde ; between 
Trient and Martigny. 

Forclaz, Col de la 

( French ) 

1556 

5105 

Between the V.alloy of the Arve and 
St. Gervais ; S. by W. of Servos. 

Fourche, Col de la 

7 

? 

N. of the Grande Fourche. 

Fours, Col des 

2710 

8891 

N. of the Pointe des Fours. 

Giant, Col du 

3362 

11,030 

Botween los Flambeaux and les 
Aigs. Marbrlos. On the Italian 
Map the height 3347 mitres is 
assigned to this Pass. 
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Passes in and around the Bange of Mont Blanc . 


Name of Pass. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Glacier, Col du 

? 

? 

S.W. of the Aig. du Glacier (Aig. 
des Glaciers). 

Grands, Col des . 

? 

? 

Head of the Glacier des Grands. 

Hirondelles, Col des . 

3478 

11,411 

Between the Grandes Jorasses and 
tho Potites Jorasses. 

Infranchissable, Col dit 

3377 

11,080 

N. of tho T6te Carrie ; at tho head 
of Glae. de Tr6lat6te. 

Jorasses, Col des 
Grandes 

? 

? 

W.S.W. of tho Grandes Jorasses. 

Leschaux, Col de . 

3138 

11,280 

Between the Aigs. do rKboulcment 
and Leschaux, at the foot of tho 
latter. 

Luis, Col de l^Graude 

3410 

11,286 

Between le Darrin and the Grande 
Luis. 

Miage, Col de 

3376 

11,076 

S.B.W. of the Aig. de Bionnassay. 

Montets, Col des . 

1445 

. 4741 

X. of the Village of Argentiere. 

Montets,Col des Grands 

/ 

i 

E. of Aig. du Pochard (Aig. .• 
Bochard ). 

Neuya, Col de la . 

3420 

11,221 

Between the Tour Noire and the 
Grande Luis. 

Omy, Col d’ . 

3098 

10,164 

S. of Points d’Orny ; betw een Combe 
d’Orny and Glae. da Trient. 

Pierre Joseph, Col de . 

3608 

11,836 

Over the top of A. de l’Ebou lenient. 

Plan, Col du . 

3469 

11,381 

Between Aigs. du Midi and du Plan. 

Planereuse, Col de 

3063 

10,049 

tt.W. of Pointe de Planereuse. 

Rochefort, Col de 

1 * 

? 

Between the Aigs. Marbrees, and the 
Aig. du Grant, nearer the latter. 
N.E. of tho Grande Fourche ; head 
of Glae. du Trient. 

Saleinoz, Fenetre de . 

3309 

10,856 

Seigne, Col de la . 
Talefre, Col de 

! 

2512 

8242 

Head of Val do l’Allee Blanche. 

■/ 

i 

Head of tho Glaciers fie Talefre and 
de Triolet. 

jTete Noire . 

1191 

3918 

S. of Finhaut. 

Tondu, Col du Mont . 

t 

i 

N.E. of Mont Tondu. 

i Toule, Col de 

, i 

\ 

Between los Flambeaux and la 'Pour 
Hondo. 

Tour, Col du 

3350 

10,991 

Between the Aig. du Tour and the 
Grande Fourche. 

Tour Noire, Col de la . 

> 

? 

Between la Tour Noire and the Aig. 
d’Argentiere. 

Tour, Fenetre du . 

3476 

11,404 

Between Aig. du Chardonnct and 


the Grande Fourche. 

! Tour Ronde, Col de la 

3790 

12,435 

Over the top of la Tour Hondo. 

* Trdlatete, Col de . 

3498 { 

11,477? 

Head of Glae. de l’AUeo Blanche, 
close to Aig. de Tr61ateto. 

Tricot, Col de . 

2133 

6998 

Between Mont Vorassay and Mont 
Tricot. 

Triolet, Col de 

'< 

? 

Head of Glae. de Triolet ; W.S.W. 
of Aig. de Triolet. 

Voza, Col de . 

1675 

5496 

Between the Villages of los H ouches 
and Bionnassay. 






F. — List of Guides of CHAMONIX. 

[Those marked with an asterisk speak English.] 
(Corrected to January , 190/+.) 


Name. 


Devouassoux Henri 

Kavanel Ambroise ( A rgentiere ) . 

Tissay Joseph (le Tour) 

Cachat Joseph ( Plan) 

CoUTTKT Joseph (rtonyemtz) . 
BalMAT Joseph-Marie (lea Pelerins) 
CoiJTTET J oseph ( (Hike ) 
Semblanet Francois 
* Devouassoux Denis . 

Gakny Fran^ois-Napoleon 
Kavanel Joseph-Elie . 

*K \ VAN EL Edouard 
Si mono Francois (La rancher) 
Cachat Francois ( Vent le Naut) 
CoUTTKT J.- Fierro ( lea I * kies ) 
SlMON'O Gaspard . 

Bkllin Henri 
Kavanel Jean 

Lkchat Mare .... 
Devouassoux Benoit . 
Devouassoux Albert . 

Comte Alfred 
Ca uki Eli J can- Francois . 

Payot Alfred 

Cachat Joseph ( Vers le Xant) 
Couttet Delphin . 

*Couttet Joseph- Anatole 
Kavanel Fran^ois-Xavier 
*SlMOND Joseph (let Mossoiur ) 
*SlMONl) Hubert . 

Payot Jean- Fierro 
DUCROZ J oseph ( GJui uzalet ) . 

Lech at Joseph 
Folliouet Camille 
Devouassoux Joseph . 

Ducroz Emile 


Hon of 

| Born. 

I_ 1 

Became 

Guide. 


' Ap. 12, 18-14 ! 

1867 


! Aug. 21, 1844 

1868 


j Nov. 21, 1844 ‘ 

do. 

Horro 

: Mar. 23, 1846 

do. 

J alien 

I Mar. ?_• 1846 

do. 


: June :‘S, 1814 

do. 

Ambroise 

1 Dec. 26, 1816 

1870 


! May 27, 1846 

do. 


■ Dec. 17, IS In 

do. 


; Aug. : 

3, 1844 

do. 


Feb. 21, 1847) 

do. 


! Sept. 29, 1846 

do. 

1 

. Oct. 26, 1847 

1871 


: Feb. 12, 1818 

do. 


.Oct. 28,184/i 

do. 


May 19, 1847 , 

do. 


. Aug. 16, 1847 

do. 

Pierre 

, May 18. 1847 1 

do. 


1 July 31, 1847* 

do. 


. Feb. 21, 1849 

1872 


i Aug. 28, 1844 ■ 

do. 


! Jan. 27, 1849 

do. 


! July 21, 1814 

do. 


I Ap. 28. 1844 : 

do. 


i Mar. 17, 1845 

do. 


; Jan. 18, 1849 

do. 


i Dec. 13. 1847 

do. 


Feb. 23, 1845 

do. 


'July 7.1849 

do. 


i May 

3, 1849 * 

do. 

J.* Marie 

! Sept. 26, 1847 

do.* 


- Aug. 10, 1849 ' 

do. 


■' July 31, 2845 , 

do. 


; Sopt. 20. 1845 j 

1S73 


] May 20, 1846 

1874 


1 Jau. 12, 1847 j 

do. 


N,B, -The names of the Unities in the following Lists are not included in the Index, 
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Guides of Chamonix — continued. 


Name. 

Son of 

1 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 

Simond Gustave .... 


Jan. 11, 1851 

1874 

Ducroz Francois- Anselme 

1 Oct, 27, 1851 

1875 

Chaklbt Albert ( Mont Rock ) 


Sept. 7, 1850 

do. 

Cachat Henri .... 


June 8, 1850 

do. 

Cachat Florentin .... 


Dec. 7,1850 

do. 

Payot Alphonse .... 

j Joan 

Nov. 28. 1852 

1876 

Balm at Michel (fes Rarats) . 


Mar. 12, 1817 

do. 

Muonibr Francois .... 

•1 can 

Aug. 14, 1858 

1877 

BossONNEY Ambroise . 

Joan 

Aug. 7, 1852 

do. 

SlMOM) Michel -Alfred . 

Xavier 

July 7, 1852 

do. 

Oouttet Joseph .... 


Jan. 29,1851 

do. 

CoMTK Pierre -^Minrles . 

■ % 

Ap. 28, 1858 

do. 

Simond Seraphin .... 


So) it, 20. 1858 

do. 

Couttet Jean-Edouard . 

Julien 

Feb. 18, 1852 

do. 

Couttkt Fran<;ois-Cherubm . 


Sopt. *27, 1852 

do 

Due REX Auguste (fes Mosmnts) 

; June *27, 1854 

187o 

Bossonney Francois 

Joseph 

Oet. 25, 1854 

do. 

Simond Michel (Rifts) 


Sept. 6, 1 846 

do. 

Payot .Jean- Edouard (/<* Hois) 


June 28, 1817 

do. 

Simond Emile [Pmj) 


A|i. (!. 1851 

do. 

RaVanel Luc (ifmxmnrts) 


June 10, 1855 

do. 

DevouASSOI’X Pierre- F. (Aiymture) 


Nov. 8, 1858 

do. 

MuoNlEK Jean- Pierre [If Tom-) . 


June 10, 1811 

do. 

MUONIKH Lubin (/<* Tour) 


Sept. 20, 1852 

do. . 

*C<)UTTfiT Alfred ( /ns Per/™ ) . 


July 21, 1855 

do. 

Ducroz Gustave (fe Tour) 


Nov. 1, 1851 

1879 

( lOUTTET ( rlistavo ( Lit i\t neher ) 


Jan. 28, 1856 

do. 

Tournier Joseph ( Frosse) . 


Dec. 1, 1855 

do. 

Dbsailloud Benoit 


£ 

c*- 

OC 

VI 

tc 

1880 

(’H a it LET Alphonse ( In Mo nil lea ) . 


Nov. 1, 1819 

do. 

Boshonney Francois ( Lie ret ) . 


Jan. 8, 1857 

do. 

Charlet Joseph ( Prnz-Cunduit ) . 

Michel 

Dec. 22, 1855 

do. 

Ca rrier J can - Michel ( . 1 lyentiere ) 


May 81, 1845 

do. 

Cachat Edouard .... 


July 8, 1854 

1881 

Couttet Eugene .... 

1 * 

July 17, 1858 

do. 

Ducroz Jcun-Michel ( Anjnitiirr ) . 


July 19, 1856 

do. 

COUTTET Ambroise (In Pelevins ) . 


May 8, 1858 

do. 

EjpssoNNEY Constantin ( fes l Inis ) . 


Ap. 3, 1855 

do. 

Claret-Tournier Alphonse . 

Edouard 

Ap. 25, 1859 

1882 

DEVOUASSOUX Jean-F€licien (Anjentiere 


Aug. 10, 1856 

do. 

Carrier Henri .... 

Emile 

Ap. 10, 1859 

do. 

Couttet Joseph .... 

Pierre 

May 15, 1850 

do. 

FARINI Joseph ( fes Mo ail lex ) . 


Mar. 22, 1855 

do. 

Garny Jean-Baptiste . 

i 

Sept. 22, 185<S 

do. 

Couttet Alexandre ( Montquart ) . 

| Michel 

i'u 

Ap. 5, 1859 

. 1883 

i 
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1 

Name. j 

...» i 

Son of 

* 

i 

! Born. 

] i 

Became 

Guide. 

.Farini Aristide j 


Dec. 29, 1859 | 

1883 

uPayot Joseph- Aristide .... 


Mar. 28, 1852 : 

do. 

Oouttet Josoph-Edouard . 


, Dec. 12, 1859 

do. 

Savioz Michcl-Eugfcno .... 


Up. 20,1860' 

1884 

Si MON l) Julion- Philibert 


' Aug. 26, 1857 

do. 

Dkvouaskoux Jean -Pierre . 


, Aug. 22, 1855 

do. 

Couttet Aristide 


Aug. 1, 1857 1 

do. 

CLARET Victor- Edouard .... 


Mar. 17, 1861 

do. 

Couttet Joseph 

Victor 

June 28, 1859 

do. 

Cachat Aristide 


Mar. 2 , 1855 

do. 

Cachat Armand 


Nov. 25, 1860 

1885 

Claret Toijrnikr Jean 

Ferdinand 

May §M859 

do. 

Sekmet Alexandre .... 


Jan. 22, 1860 

do. 

Ties ay (/lament 

* 

1 Feb. J, 1855 

do. 

Couttet Franqois-Horeule . 


Mar. 16, 1862 

do. 

Claret-Touhnikr Alfred 

Joseph 

Feb. 3, 1862 , 

do. 

Clarkt-Tournikr Joseph . 

Edouard 

! Aug. 10,. 1862 

do. 

Clauet-Tournier Edouard . 

Ferdinand 

I Dee. 17, 1862 

do. 

Favret Ambroi.se 


'l Aug. 25, 1858 

do. 

♦Dksailloud Michel 


j Jan. 18,1860 

do. 

KavaNEL Nestor ( . 1 tynttw ) 


l .lan. 2, 1860 

do. 

Burnet Jean -Joseph . . . . 


Aug. 16, 1860 

do. 

Devouahsoux Joseph- Albert (.1 fj/nifiPfr) 


May 26, 1860 

1886 

Claret Jean- Joseph 

Jacej.-Jos. 

1 Jail. 80, I860 

do. 

Dkvouassoux Jean-Michel 


June 21, I 860 

do. 

Devouassoux Joseph . 


June 28, 1868 

do. 

*Pa<tari> Edouard . . . . 1 

Joseph 

,Aj>. 19,1861 

do. 

Claukt-Tournier Joseph-H. 

Alexandre 

Sept. *3, 1863 

do. 

Tiss AY Jean- Alphonse (Ar</mtiere) 


i June 18, 1863 

do. 

Ducuoz Francois- Benjamin ( A nfendar ) ; 


Nov. 29, 1859 

do. 

|)U('ROZ Pierre-Marie (.hv/r/tOciv) . 


Dec. 26, 1859 

do. 

Claret-Touhnier Ambroise , 

Edouard 

Sejit. 23, 1862 

do. 

Desailloud Joseph .... 


Mar. 17. 1863 

do. 

Belli n Octavo 


Oct. 23, 1862 

do. 

Frasseranu Francois .... 


Mar. 4.1861 

do. 

Tairraz ("lament 


‘ Ap. 9, 1861 ’ 

do. 

Schuler Henri 

! 

June 4,1861 

1887 

Comte Alfred 

1 

Oct. 1, 1863 

do. 

Dksaili.OUD Jean ( A* l*ra:-l\mduit ) 


Dec. 23. 1859 

do. 

Couttet Armand ( le Pm:-( ' 'and nit ) 


Sept. 12, 1863 , 

do. 

Balmat Jean [les PPden) 


, Aug. 24. 1863 , 

do. 

Balm AT Auguste {In Borons) 

j Frederic 

Oct. 3, 1858 

do. 

Comte Francois (la Cfitc) 

j 

June 1,1858 

do. 

(Clarkt-Tournikr Joseph . 

J Jose j»h 

May 7,1864 

do. 

Bkllin Alphonse ( Pmc ) 

1 

May 18, 1855 

1 1 

do. 
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Name. t 


Balmat Joseph (Pout de Perrolataz ) 
Mugnier Alphonse ( les Burnt s ) 
Balmat Alexandre 
Mugnieu Michel (It Tour) . 

Simond Camille (les Frasserands) . 
Devouassoux Pierre ( Gmssonets) . 
Claret-Tournier Charles . 
Bossonney Alphonse (les Tines) . 
Claret Edouard (les Pecles) . 

Comte Louis 

Favret, Lambert ( les Pedes) 

Couttet Jean^Jarie 
Carrier Edouard ( Bcmchet ) . 

Cachat Aristide ( Xant) 

Tronchet Francois 
Tairraz Alfred (Pm:) . 

Charlet Jean ( les Muuilles ) . 
BOSSONNKY Jules .... 
Simond Jules (/V<er) 

Couttet Fran^ois-TTeuri 

Simond Jules 

Breton Emile (les Mon Mrs) . 

Couttet Jules (La randier) . 

SIMOND Alexandre ( les Tines ) 

Simond Edouard (les Bo is) . 

Couttet Francois ( Larandter) 
DKSAILLOUD Josej»h ( les Farrants) 
Comte Ambroise ( les Far ran ts ) 

LecHat Joseph-Mare ( Its Pile ri ns ) 
LechaT Francois (les Peferins) 
Devouassoux Michel- A. (la Joilc) 

Cha hlet Edouard -Luc ( la Joujc ) . 
Devouassoux Jul.-M6r. ( A ryentiere ) 
Ducuoz Joseph-Alphon.se (le Tour) 
DucROZ Ant.-Mod. (le Tour) 

Carrier Jean- Pierre ( A rye n tie re ) . 
Tissay Michel- Louis 
Ducuoz Henri [le Mont) 

Payot Jean- Francois ( Praz d'en has) 
Couttet A. (Sonr/enaz ) . 

*Simond Joseph- Aristide ( Tissours ) 
Favret Michel- Alphonse ( les Rehats) 
Simond Joseph (Lavandier) . 

Simond M.-E. ( Mont Rock) . 
Devouassoux Jean-Albert ( Grassonets) 


Son of 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 


Feb. 3, 1862 

1887 * 


Jan. 14, 1851 

do. 

* 

Doe. 6, 1856 

do. 


Feb. f>, 1863 

do. 

1 

Dec. 25, 1863 

do. 

| 

Mar. 27, 1864 

do. 

! Edouard 

Dec. 27, 1865 

1888 

| 

Dee. 14, 1861 

do. 

! Jacq.-Ed. 

May 25, 1865 

do. 

i 

Sept. 25, 1861 

do. 

I 

Mar. 7, 1864 

do. 

i 

Feb. 6, 1865 

do. 

! 

Sept. 15, 1862 1 do. 

Jean . 

May 9, 1865 

do. 


Mar. 18, 1863 

do. 


Sept. 15, 1860 

do. 


Feb. 11, 1864 

do. 


Mar. 12, 1866 j 1889 

Leon 

Aug. 1, 1863 

do. 


Mar. 8, 1864 

do. 

Edouard 

Oct. 28, 1865 

do. 

1 ,) oseph 

♦July 1, 1866 

do. 

Michel 

June 21, 1863 

do. 

J o.scph 

Nov. 23, 1866 

1890 

Alexandre 

Aug. 7, 1867 

do. 

Francois 

June 23, 1867 

do. 

J.-B. 

Sept. 7, 1863 

do. 

Mich. -Aug. 

Nov. 7, 1866 

do. 

Auguste 

Mar. 2, 1S66 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 24, 1867 

do.’ 

Mich.-Mer. 

Feb. 24, 1862 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 23, 1866 

do. 

Florentin 

July 5, 1867 

do. 

♦loach. 

♦Jan. 4, 1861 

do. 

1 Zacharie 

Feb. 5, 1865 

do. 

Ferdinand 

Feb. 20, 1867 

do. 

Jacques 

June 21, 1866 

1891 

Jdrdmie 

Juno 13, 1866 

do. 

Jean- A. 

Ap. 3, 1866 

do. 

Julien 

Mar. 8,1866 

do. 

Fr. -Joseph 

Aug. 17, 1859 

do. 

Michel-Aug. 

Mar. 8,1867 

do. 

Mar.-Xav. 

Aug. 21, 1865 

do. 

Ben. 

Oct. 2, 1865 

do. 

Julien 

1 J 

Oct. 14, 1865 

do. 
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Name. | 

Ducuoz Jean-Michel (le Tour) 

SlMOND Joseph (la Tout) 

MuoNIElt Lubin-Euchariste ( le Tour) . 
SlMOND Pierro-Edouard (le Tour) . 
SlMOND Jules- Adolphe (le Tour) . 
Devouassoux Joseph-Eloi (Grassonets ) . ! 
Ravanel Gilbert- Alphonse (Mont Rurh) 
Ravanel Jules (Mont Itodi ) . . .1 

De VOU assoux J ulos- Franyois ( A ryen ti&re) 
Ravanel Joseph- Louis (lex lies) . 
Ducuoz Francois (la Join ) . 

Oachat Rosset- Joseph (les Tines) . 
BaLMAT Pierre- Francois ( 8a ultra /it ) 
CoUTTET Auguste (les Pedes) 

Payot Dolphin- A ntildo ( Its Ihssons) 

Pot Jean ( le Mont) .... 
Simond Jean- Auguste ( Monty mrt ) 
Couttet Alfred (Sonyenaz) . 
Devouassoux Pierre-Elie (Moutyuart ) . 

*Simond Henri 

Bossonnky, Franyois- Joseph (les Pecles) 
Dksailloud Clement (le Pm: Conduit ) . 
SlMOND Alf>honso (Lamncher) 
Devouassoux Joseph- Maximo ( la Join ) 
Devouassoux Pierre-Gilbert (A ryentiere) 
Devouassoux Paul (Grassonets) . . ' 

Balmat Jean- Edouard (le Mont) . 

Payot Cteinent ( Granges) 

Ducroz Edouard ( Vers le Xant) . 
BaLMAT Alexandro ( les Pedes ) 

Ravanel Jean (Pm:) . . . . 

Tairkaz Alexandre ( Pra:) . 

C achat Joseph- Franyois (Xant) . 
Chaklet Joseph (U Mallard) 

Breton Jean-Adolphe ( les Mouilles) 

1 )e vou assoux J ean ( Tisso urs ) 

Cachat Paul ( Xant) . 

Oachat Clement (Xant) 

SlMOND Jules-Franyois (les Hois) . 
Balmat Alphonse ( Pros d'en bus) . 
Couttet Francois- Joseph ( les Pelerins ). 
Claket Aristide-J6seph ( Gaudenay ) 
Simond Francois (Lavancher) 

Burnet Felix (La randier) 

ChaRLET Paul (les Tines) 


Son of 

J 

Born. J 

Became 

Guide. 

Zacharie 

Dec. 2, 1866 

1891 

Romain 

Oct. 4, 1868 

do. 

Julien 

, Jan. 6, 1862 

1892 

Jean 

Aug. 21, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

. Oct. 12, 1869 

do. 

Jean 

Aug. 22, 1867 

do. 

Ambroise 

, Dec. 31, 1869 

do. 

Ambroise 

June 13, 1867 

do. 

Jdr&nie 

Mar. 30, I860 

do. 

Pierre 

Feb. 9,1869 

do. 

Benoni 

July 13, 1869 

do. 

Tanislas 

Nov. 16 T866 

do. 

Jean 

June 2 5, 1866 

do. 

Francois 

Jan. 9, 1869 

do. 

Michel 

Aug. 28, 1867 

do. 

Simond 

Dec. 16, 1867 

do. 

Francois 

Feb. 21, 1869 

do. 

Julien 

Dec. 4, 1868 

do. 

Julien 

Feb. 20, 1854 

1894 

Joseph 

July 31, 1868 

do. 

Zacharie 

Sept. 12, 1868 

do. 

Philippe 

Sept. 27, 1868 

do. 

Tobic 

Mar. 21, 1870 

do. 

M£ril 

Ap. 10, 1870 

do. 

Florentin 

Jan. 24, 1870 

do. 

Julien 

Mar. 22, 1869 

do. 

Adolphe 

Sept. 23, 1870 

do. 

Michel 

Sept. 29, 1869 

do. 

Jer&nie 

Aug. 6, 1870 

do. 

Henri 

July 6, 1867 

do. 

Pierre 

Oct. 9, 1870 

do. 

Tobic 

Mar. 17, 1872 . 

1895 

Jean 

, Feb. 2, 1867 

do. 

Auguste 

; ... 1867 

do. 

J oseph 

Mar. 9, 1869 

do. 

Jan. 16, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

. Mar. 3, 1869 

do. 

Ferdinand 

, Mar. 13, 1870 

do. 

Alexandre 

Nov. 12, 1870 

do. 

Venance 

. Feb. 7, 1869 ; 

do. 

Sidoine 

Sept. 6, 1870 

do. 

Joseph 

Fob. 27, 1867 

do. 

Jean 

: Feb. 23, 1869 | 

do. 


Ap. 1, 1865 ; 

do. 

Joseph 

June 27, 1872 , 

do. 
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Name. 


DucitOZ Arnumd (le Tour) . 

Ravanel Pierre-Joseph ( les lies) . 
Dkvouassoux Joseph (Argentiere) 
Ravanel Jean- Michel ( les lies ) 

BELLIN Frederic ( les lies ) 

Ravanki. Erneste (les lies) . 
Dkvouassoux Albert (Argentiere) 
Charlkt Hubert ( les Frasserand ) . 
Dkvouassoux Pierre-Arm. (Argentiere 
Dl ’ < ’hoe J ean ( la Jo u.r ) . 

Dui'ltox Joseph (le Tour) 

Dui’Uoz Jeai^.uc ( Praz ) 

M UUNIKK Joseph* Eucariste { le Tour ) 
TissaY Armand -Joseph ( le Tour) . 

| FOLLUJUET Adolphe- Eduuurd ( Rosie re ) 
Payot Edouard (les Pedes) . 
CLARET-ToUKNIER Paul (les Bois) . 
Balmat Joseph Edouard ( les Pelevins) 
Payot Auguste ( Praz d’eti has ) 

Simon d H enri ( les Bois ) . 

Simond Pierre (Argentiere) . 

(’HARLET Picrre-Camillo ( les Frasserand) 
( 'IIAULET Michel- Armand ( J r gent it re ) . 
Ravanel Puul-Nool ( Mont lioeh) . 
Simond Jules- Cesar ( Mont J toe It ) . 
Dkvouassoux Luc- Armand (Its Hassons) 
Balmat Joseph -Edouard ( les Pelerins ) . 
BorXKL Michel ( Vers le Xaut ) 

Tournieu Gustave (les Motti/lts) . 
Ravanel Pierre-Camille ( les Jles ) . 
Bozon Leon (les Pelerins) 

Chou PIN Alexandre (Monh/uart) . 
Comte Edouard ( Monty vart) 

Dem a kchi Joseph (les Burnt s) 

* Breton Paul-Joseph (Its Mon Hits ) 
Dkvouassoux Henry -Joseph 
Simond Michel (Laranther) . 

CoUTTET Adolphe ( Lamnrher ) 

Simond Camille (Prataz) 

Balmat Gustave (les Barats). 

ToURNIER Jules-Edouard (les Mouilles) 
Favret Jcan-Edouard (les Pelerins) 
Desailloud Henri-Alf. (le Praz-Coiuluit) 
Payot Gustave-Edouard ( les Mornux) . 
Dkvouassoux Joan-Alox. ( Vhanffnaz ) . 


Son of 

Born. 

Became 

Guide. 

Pierre 

Jan. 28, 1870’ 

1895 

Francois 

Feb. 16, 1870 

do. 

J<5r6mio 

Feb. 15, 1870 

do. 

Pierre 

! Feb. 6, 1871 

do. 

Pierre 

| Dee. 18, 1871 

do. 

\ Francois 

Sept. 27, 1872 

do. 

! Josu£ 

Sept. 4, 1872 

do. 

! Michel 

Feb. 23, 1868 

do. 

! Josu£ 

Oct. 14, 1870 i 

do. 

j Gilbert 

Sept. 16, 1872 ! 

1896 

| Joan 

June 14, 1871 ! 

do 

! Joan 

Jan. 23, 1873 : 

do. 

! Clement ' 

Sept. 12, 3873 

do. 

1 Gaspard 

July 21, 1871 j 

do. 

Ambroise 

Oct. 13, 1867 ■ 

d«. 

Alphonse 

Jan. 7, 1871 

do. 

Alexandre 

May 3, 1873 

do. 

Auguste 

Jan. 6, 1872 

do. 

Alfred i 

Aug. 13, 1871 , 

do. 

Francois 1 

Sept. 18, 1872 

1897 

Ansel me 

June 14, 1872 

do. 

Julicn 

July 26, 1873 

do. 

l*ierre 

June 21, 1872 • 

do. 

Pierre 

Mar. 3, 1872 

do. 

Benoit 

Sept. 12, 1872 

do. 

Auguste 

Nov. 23, 1874 

do. 

Auguste 

July 8, 1872 

do. 

Antoine 

June 9, 1871 

do. 

Jean 

Feb. 10, 1871 

do. 

Michel 

Sept. 21, 1871 : 

do. 

Fdlix * 

Aug. 5, 1861 

do. 

Francois 

Ap. 23, 1869 

do. 

Judith 

Feb. 1, 1869 

do. 

Jean 

July 19, 1869 

do. 

Charlet-Mar. , 

Aug. 10, 1875 , 

1898 

Dev. -Marie j 

May 13, 1872 ' 

do. 

Jean 

Sept. 23, 1875 . 

.do. 

Celestin 

Mar. 13, 1874 

do. 

Joseph 

Oct. 8, 1873 , 

do. 

Alexandre ' 

Jan. 1, 1874 ' 

do. 

Jean-Marie 

Jan. 6, 1874 , 

do. 

Francois , 

Febi 11, 1875 , 

1899 

Joseph 

Oct. 3, 1874 ' 

do. 

Jean-Pierre \ Oct. 24, 1874 ! 

do. 

Albert j 

Jan. 20, 1876 ' 

do. 


sJ 
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Name. 

Si MON D Michel -Joseph ( h'S Tines) . 
Pa yot Clement ( /« Momma ) 
Couttet Emile { Lanuicher) . 
Cui’EMN Francois- A. ( Vers le Naut) 
Tissay Joseph -Josime {le Tom') . 
*CoUTTET Joseph .... 
Payot Gustave ( Us AIossoiu') 
*Tairrab Paul .... 
Couttet J ulos ( le Pmz-l'ohduit ) . 
Balm AT Jules (les Pelevins) . 
Burnet Jules ( lc Praz-Conduit ) . 
Devouassoux Francois . 

Bornel Joseph (Crcy) . 

Balmat Alfred ( Pont dt Perndata : ) 
Ravanel Lubin .... 
Belli N Jean (An/entiere) 

Couttet Francis . 

Couttet Gustave . 

Cachat Gustave .... 
Devouassoux Henri 
Ravanel Paul Armand . 
Desailloud Jules 
Balmat Paul AndrtS 
Bkli.IN Adolphe Denis . 

SlMOND Paul ... 

SlMOND Henri .... 
i Couttet Paul .... 

I Cachat Paul . 

Tournier Leon 
Comte Armand 
Balmat Francois . 

Simond Henri Sidoino . 


Son of 

Born. j 

Became 

Guide. 

Edouard 

May 29, 1875 : 

1899 

J.. -Pierre 

May 27, 1874 

do. 

Celestin 

Mar. 5, 1876* 

do. 

Auguste 

June 24, 1875 

do. 

Jacques 

Sept. 5, 1876 

do. 

Jean- Marie 

Aug. 2, 1871 { 

1900 

Alphonse 

Jan. 17, 1875 ' 

do. 

Zacharic 

Dec. 8, 1873 

do. 

Jean 

Jan. 1, 1874 

do. 

Ambroise 

Jan. 14, 1876 

1901 

J oseph 

Sept. 3,1875 

do. 

Modesto 

Ap. 13 1874 

do. 

Antoine 

Sept, 15, 1872 

do. 

Venanco 

Jan. 7, 1876 

do. 

Romain 

Oct. 15, 1874 

do. 

Julien 

Aug. 26, 1876 

do. 

Joseph 

Oct. 16, 1876 

1902 

Joseph 

May 9, 1876 

do. 

Jean 

May 9, 1876 

do. 

Modesto 

Ap. 13,1875 

do. 

Pierre 

Feb. 28, 1877 

do. 

Edouard 

Ap. 9, 1877 

do. 

.1 oseph 

Feb. 14, 1876 

do. 

Alexandre 

Dec. 7, 1876 

do. 

Francois 

Ap. 28, 1878 

1903 

Gustave 

Nov. 27, 1878 

do. 

Alexandre 

Dec. 25,1876 

do. 

Francois 

Jan. 12,1878 

do. 

Clement 

; Feb. 27, 1877 

do. 

Celestin 

! May 1, 1868 

do. 

Alexandre 

Mar. 20, 1878 

do. 

Michel 

, May 6. 1878 

do. 



G. — List of Guides at COURMAYEUR. 


Bkrthod Alexis. 
Berthouer Laurent. 
Hkochekkl Alexis. 
Ckoux Fabien. 

Cholx Hugues. 
CRorx Joseph. 

Cltnux Laurent. 
Fenoillkt Alexis. 
CtADlN .Joseph, 

Glare y Samuel. 
Mussillon Louis. 
Ollier Cesar. 


Petigax Joseph. 

Prom ent Alexis. 

Puomknt David. 

Proment Julien. 

Prom ENT Laurent (the elder). 
QUAIZIKK Simeon. 

Hrvrl Laurent. 

Revel Pierre. 

Key Henri. 

Savoye Cy prion. 

Tri’CHKT Laurent. 

Revel Lament, 

OlUDIM'lIKt (l\ <JUII>A-CAI»o). 


H. — List of Guides of ST. GERYAIS. 


A i.i.axta/. Numa. 
Bayetto Michel. 
Broisat Ulyse. ♦ 
Chaeelano Adolphe. 
Dki'land Joseph. 
Ertivin Alphonse. 
GkiikaL'D Francois. 

X. H. — For all to formation 


| Magnin Alphonse. 

1 Ma(JNIN Auguste. 

. Magnin Ernoste. 

) Martin Ansel me. 

Mollakd Louis. 

' I ’error u Francois. 

; SlMoND Clement. 

'o thr. Hurra n rfrs tioiilrf r, St. (Srrrais. 
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Metres. 

Feet. 

MfcTKKH. 

Feet. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

1 ^ 

3-28 

50 = 

164-04 

100 

= 328-09 

2 

6-56 

51 

167*33 

200 

656-18 

3 

9-84 

52 

170-61 

300 

984-27 

4 

13-12 

53 

173-89 

400 

1312-36 

5 

16-40 

54 

177*17 

500 

1640-45 

6 

19-69 

55 

180-45 

600 

1968-54 

7 

22-97 

56 

183-73 

700 

2296-63 

8 

2625 

57 

187*01 

800 

2624-72 

0 

29-53 

58 

190-29 

900 

2952-81 

10 

32-81 

59 

193-57 

1000 

3280-90 

11 

30-09 

60 

190-85 

1100 

3608-99 

12 

39-37 

61 

200-13 

1200 

3937-08 

13 

42-65 

62 

203-42 

1300 

4265-17 

14 

45-93 

63 

206-70 

1400 

4593-26 

15 

49-21 

64 

209-98 

1500 

4921-35 

10 

52-49 

65 

213-26 

1600 

5249-44 

17 

55-78 

66 

216-54 

1700 

5577-53 

18 

59-06 

67 

219-82 

1800 

5905-62 

19 

62-34 

68 

223-10 

1900 

6233-71 



69 

226-38 



20 

65-62 

7 A 


2000 

6561-80 

21 

22 

68-90 

72-18 

tv 

71 

70 

ZZJ 00 

232-94 

2100 

2200 

6889-89 

7217-98 

23 

75-40 

iZ 

ZoO’ZZ 

o^o.r.i 

2300 

7546-07 

24 

78-74 

to 

74 

ZOV'ifl 

040.7O 

2400 

7874-16 

25 

20 

27 

82-02 

85-30 

88-58 

75 

70 

Zh Z' tv 

246-07 

219-35 

oro.*i*? 

2500 

2600 

2700 

8202-25 

8530-34 

8858-43 

28 

29 

91-87 

95-15 

77 

78 

i 79 

Z>)Z Oo 

255-91 

259-19 

2800 
. 2900 

9186-52 

9514-61 

30 

98-43 

1 80 

262-47 

! 3000 

9842-70 

31 

101-71 j 

| 81 

265-75 

3100 

10,170-79 

32 

104-99 ! 

| 82 

269-03 

3200 

10,498-88 

33 

108-27 

! 83 

272-31 

3300 

10,826-97 

34 

111-55 

84 

275-60 

3400 

11,155-06 

35 

111-83 

85 

278-88 

3500 

11,483-15 

30 

118-11 

86 

282-16 

3600 

11,811-24 

37 

121-39 ! 

j 87 

285-44 

3700 

12,139-33 

38 

124-07 

j 88 

288-72 

3800 

12,467-42 

39 

127-96 

89 

292-00 

3900 

12,795-51 

40 

131-24 

90 

295-28 

4000 

13,123-60 

41 

134-52 

91 

298-56 

! 4100 

13,451-69 

42 

137*80 

92 

301-84 

4200 

13,779-78 

43 

141-08 

93 

305-12 

• 4300 

14,107-87 

44 

111-36 

94, 

308-40 

i 4400 

14,435-96 

45 

147*01 

95 

311-69 

! 4500 

14,764-05 

46 

150-92 

96 

314-97 

4 4600 

15,092-14 

47 

154-20 

97 

318-25 

4700 

15,420-23 

48 

157*48 

98 

321-53 

! 4800 

15,748-32 

49 

100-76 

99 

1 

324-81 

! 4900 

16.076-41 


Ono Mbtrc = 3-2808992 English Feet (-1 nmtaire des Longitudes, Paris). 



192 J. -Conversion of English Feet into Metres. 
* 


Feht. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

Metres. 

Feet. 

Metres. 

1 

a 0*30 

3300 

= 1005-82 

8300 

a* 2529*79 

2 

0*61 

3400 

1036-30 

8400 

2560*27 

3 

0*91 

3500 

10416-78 

, 8500 

2590*75 

4 

1*22 

3600 

1097*26 

8600 

2621*23 

5 

1*52 

3700 

1127*74 

8700 

2651*71 

6 

1*82 

3800 

1158*22 

8800 

2682-19 

7 

2*13 

3900 

1188-70 

8900 

• 2712-67 

8 

2*43 

4000 

1219-18 

9000 

2743*15 

9 

2*71 

4100. 

1249*66 

9100 

2773*63 

10 

3-04 

4200 

1280-14 

9200 

2804-11 

20 

6-09 

4300 

filO-62 

9300 

2834*59 * 

30 

9*14 

4100 

1341-10 

9400 

2865*07 

40 

M2- 19 

4500 

1371-58 

9500 

2895-55 

50 

15*24 

4600 

1402-05 

9600 

2926-03 

60 

«*:$-29 

4700 

1432-53 

9700 

• 2956-51 

70 

21-31 

4800 

1463-01 

9800 

2986-99 

80 

■24-38 

4900 

1493-49 

9900 

8017-47 

90 

27*43 

5000 

1523-97 

10,000 

3047*94 

100 

30*48 

5100 

1554*45 

10,100 

3078*42 

’ 200 

60-96 

5200 

1584-93 

10,200 

3108*90 

300 

91-14 

5300 

1615*41 

■ 10,300 

3139*38 

100 

121*91 

5400 

1645-89 

10,400 

3169*86 

500 

152- 10 

5500 

1676-37 

10,500. 

3200-31 

600 

182-88 

5600 

1706-85 

10,600 

3230-82 

700 

213*36 

5700 

1737-33 

10,700 

8261-30 

800 

213-84 

5800 

1767-81 

10,800 

■3291-78 

900 

271 '31 

5900 

1798*29 

10,900 

3322-26 

1000 

304*79 

6000 

1828-77' 

11,000 

3352*74 

1100 

335-27 

6100 

1859-25 ’ 

11,100 

3383-22 

1200 

365*76 

6200 

1889*73 

11,200 

3413-70 

1300 

396-23 ' 

6300 

1920-21 

11,300 

344 MS 

1100 

126*71 

6400 

1950-68 

11,400 

3471-66 

1500 

457*19 

6500 

1981-16 

11,500 

3505*14 

1600 

487-67 

6600 

2011-64 

11,600 

3535-62 

1700 

518*15 i 

6700 

2042-12 * 

11,700 

3566-10 

1800 

548-03 1 

6800 

2072-60 ! 

11,800 

3596-57 

1900 

579-11 

6900 

2103-08 

11,900 

3627-05 

2000 

609-59 ! 

7000 

2133-56 

12,000 

3657*53 

2100 

640-07 

7100 • 

2164-04 

12,100 

• 3688*01 

2200 

670-55 ; 

7200 

2194-52 

12,200 

3718-49 

2300 

701-03 1 

7300 

2225-00 

12,300 

3748-97 

. . 2400 

731-51 j 

7400 

* 2255*48 

12,400 

3779-45 

. 2500 

761-99 j 

7500 

2285*96 

12,500 

3809-93 

2600 

792-47 

7600 

2316-44 

12,600 

3840-41 

2700 

822-91 ; 

7700 

234^-92 

12,700 

3870-89 

2800 

853-42 i 

7800 

2377-40 

12,800 

3901-37 

2900 

883-90 , | 

7900 

2407-88 

12,900 

3931*85 

3000 

914*38 j 

8000 

2438*36 

| 13,000 

3962*33 

'3100 

941-86 • , 

8100 

2468-84 

: 14,000 

4267*12 

3200 

975-34 I 

8200 

2499*31 

15,000 

4571*92 


One English Foot — 3*0479419 dtScimbtres (A mi act ire des Longitudes, Paris). 
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Abbreviations explained, 99, 14t>. 
Abrirni, Due H’, 122. 

Accidents, A Chapter of, 19-65. 

Agassiz, Drof. L., 101. 

Ainslie, Mr., 41. 

Aiso, Village of, 87. 

Aix-los-Bains, 82, 139. 

AU6e Blanche, 118, 1/9. 

Aimer, Christian,. 120, 127, 130, 131, 156. 

Ulrich, breaks through a snow- 

bridge, 58. 

Amborieu, 81. 

Anione, llamlot of, 160. 

Ancien pamige, 19, 21, 41, 49, 51, 53, 
134. 

Anrtcregg, Jakob, 122, 156. 

- — Melchior, 46, 58, 124, 131, 146, 
156, 158. 

Audermatteu, Moritz, 54. 

Annecy, 52, 82, 96. 

Annemasse, 79, 81-3, 85, 162. 

Aosta, 151. 

— Valley of, 1, 11, 138. 

Appetite, want of, 34- 

Arathon, Jean d*, blesses the glaciers, 1 3. 

Archanips, Village of, 81. 

Argontiere, Village of, 41, 79, 91, 105, 
107, 108, 110, 126, 131, 132, 133. 
• 162, 164, 167, 175, 179, 182. 
Arkwright, Capt., killed by an ava- 
lanche, 53. 

Arlaud, Jaques- Antoine, 10. 

Arpette, Yalleo d’, 160, 171, 176, 181. 
Arvo, Hivor, l, 7, 21, 82, 85, 87, 88, 91, 
97, 98, 104, 105, 108, 181. 

Auldjo, Mr. John, 41. 

Avalanches, 7, 31, 33, 49-52, 53, 158. 
Ayiuon, Count (of Geuova), 1, 2. 


Baggage, Introd. iv. 

Baker, Mr. W. M., 59. 

Balfour, Prof. F. M., death of, 58, 153. 
Balmat a family name, 2, 95. 

Balmat, Alexis, 29, 39. 

Auguste, 43. 

Jacques, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 

27, 28, 29, 33, 36, 41, 45, 
46, 96, 97, 116. 

House of, 113. 


Balmat, Jacques, Monument to, 18 27. 
96. 

— Mathicu, 50, 51. 

Michel, 133. 

1 — Millioret, 3. 

______ PjOffQ 29 f)0 

| Balmo, Ohjjot Ji'laj 147, 148, 151, 177. 

Balme-Araches, 82. 

I Balmo (on the Col de Balme), 108. 

I Barats, Hamlet of les, 112, 113. 

, Barberine, 167. 

Cascade of, 110, 167. 

Bard, Fort du, 95. 

Barrih'e A bn Unite of De Saussure, 39. 
Baths of St. Gervais, 88, 112, 141-143. 

Vapour, 112, 142. 

Batin/.. la. 161. 

Baulacre (librarian at Geneva), 10. 
Bean, Mr. J., lost on Mont Blanc, 55-56. 
Beaufov, Col., 36. 

Bel Achat, 96, 104-5, 113, 167, 168. 
Bcllegarde, 79. 81-2. 

: Bellevue, Pavilion, 111, 112, 136, 143, 
111, 167, 168. 169. 

Bcnnen, J. J., 1 46. 

Benoit, Simon-Pierre, 53. 

Btlrard, Cascade de, 167. 

Bdrard, Val, 107. 

Berenger, Pierre 118. 

Bornard, Great St., road, 140, 160, 161, 
162. 

Little St., do., 152. 

Bertolini, Signor L., 59, 151. 158. 

Bic, J.-B., 154. 

Biener, Franz, 120, 127, 156. 

Binns, Mr. F. A., death of, 64. 

Biolay, 161. 

Bionnassay, 111-112, 143, 182. 

Bionnay, Village of, 111, 112. 143. 144. 
146, 180. 

Birkbeck, Mr. J., 146. 

Bischoffheim, Mons.. 71. 

Blair’s Hospital, 100. 

Blaiti&re, Cascade of, 116. 

Blanc, Mont (see Mont Blanc). 

Bollot, Jacques [Juge rapporteur), 3. 
Bonaparte, Prince Rolann, 71. 
Bonnefoy, Mims, (of Sulla nc lies), 1, 2. 
Bonnevillo, 6, 78, 81, 82, 83, 85, 87. 
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Bosses du Dromadaire, 16, 17, 31, 61, 
65, 66, 135, 149, 168, 170, 172. 

Bosses, Ridge of the, 24, 45, 46, 51, 
1.49. 

Bossonney a family name, 2, 95. 

Ambroisc, 119. 

Jules, 137. 

Bossons, Village of le<, 88, 90, 164-5, 
176, 177. 

Bouchet, Forest of, 98, 104. 

Bonilla. Count Fernand de. 46. 
Bouquetin, 6, S. 14. 

Bourg, 81. 

Bourgeat, 164. 

Bourrit, Mons. Marc, 5, 11. 14, 15, 16. 

17. 26, 35. 45, 100, 10S, 148. j 

Bouteiller, Jacq . • (of Servo/.), 2. 

Leonardo, 2. 

Boutiller, Ohiss£ de. 4. 

Bouvcret, 82. 

Bo vernier. Village of, 160. 

Brandram, Mr. S.. 47, 131. ! 

Bravais, Mons., 174. 

Broad rick, Mr., 122. j 

Brocard, Village of lo, 160, 162. < 

Brunod, Oration, killed bv a slip, 60. j 
Bull. l*a pal, 4. ! 

Burgener, Alexander, 122. 

Buxton, Mr. Edward N., 47, 111. 

Cabank i»u Dome. 149, 150, 173. 

on Col du Gdant, 119. 152-3. 154. 

173. 

on Aig. du GoOter, 136, 137, 170. 

Janssen (Rochers Rouges), 135, 

137. 

— on the Gra tides Jonisses 158. 173. 
on Col de Miage, 147. 

— d’Ornv, 160, 161. 

de Saleinoz, 160. 

Quintino Sella, 150. 

de Triolet, 159, 173. 

— (or Refuge) Vallot. 51, 61, 68, 135, 
136. 

Cachat a family name, 2. 

Jean-Miehel, 28, 29. 

Jean-Pierre, 29. , 

)..p„ H4. j 

Caillet, Source de, 100, 104. j 

Calotte. 75, 149. | 

Capital punishments, 3. 

Carr, Mr. Ellis, 122. r 

Carrier a family name, 2. i 

Joseph, 15, 16. 

Pierre, 50, 52. 

Castagneri, Antonio, disappearance of, 
60. 

Cauro, Dr., death of, 64-5. 

Chables, Hamlet of los, 105, 107. 
Chambery, 4.- 


Chamonix. 

Archivos, 36, 79. 

Arkwright, ( -apt. H., tablet to, 98. 

Bureau des Diligences, 93. 

Guides, 48, 94. 

Voituriers, 94. 

Capital punishments at, 3. 

Church, 3, 4, 5, 95-6. 

Commune of, 5, 66, 68, 91, 97, 98, 

100, 101, 115. 

Communal Forests, 93. 

Coil seif M iui irijiul, 91, 93. 

- Enfranchisement of; 4, 5. 

English Church at, 62-3. 97-8. 

Excursions from, 99-116. 

— Executions at, 3. 

- - Family names at, 2, 91-5. 

Fares ‘to, 80, 81. 

- ' — Forest retreats at, 98. 

Geneva to, 85. 

Grave of Mr. Bean. 56, 96. 

Mr. McCorkindale, 56, 96 

Mr. Nettleship, 62, 98. 

Guide Chef, Introd. iii. 94. 

Guides of, 7, 11. 29, 41, 46, 66, 68, 

94-5, 183-190. 

— Height of. 91. 

History of, 1-11, 36-48. 

Honey of, 94. 

Hotels at. 93. 

- - House of Jacques Balmat. 113. 

— How to get there, 79-90. 

Laiterio of, 96-7. 

Loppd’s Gallery, 97. 

Maire of, 36, 79, 93. 

Mairie at, 95. 

Monument to J. Balmat, 96. 

De Saussure, 97. 

— Name of, how spelt, 79. 

pronunciation, 79. * 

Napoleon 11 f road to, 46, 88. 

— — Paris to, 79-90. 

Place de l’Eglise, 41, 93, 91. 

— Plan of, Introd. iii. 

Population, 91. 

— Post Office at, 94. 

Priors of, 2, 3, 7. 

Priory at, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 7, 95, 96, 97. 

Railway towards, 88, 91. 

Reparation of paths at. 93. 

Revenue of, 91. 

— Revolt at, 3. 

Roads to and from, 41, 46, 82-90. 

Schools at, 96. 

Sham picturesque at, 97. 

Shops, 94, 97. 

Smith, Albert, tablet to, 98. 

— — Streets, 93. 

Sulphurous spring, 98. 

— Syndics of, 2, 3, 4, 95. 
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Chamonix continued. 

Tarif dos Courses, 99, 136-7, 166- 

170. 

Mulcts, 171. 

Porte urs, 170. 

Taxes at, 4, 5, 9*2. 

— Valley of, 1, 6, 11, 12, 16, 18, 90, 
91, 113, 116, 138, 160. 

Vil lages in Valley of, 164-5. 

— Visit of Alex. Dumas, *21, 41. 

Visit of Peter Martel, 8-11, 

Napoleon 111, 46. 

Poeocke and Windham, 6-8, 

10 , 11 . 

Voters at, 93. 

Chamois, 6, 8, 14, 16, 46. 

Champox (Champey), 140, 158, 161, 162, 
181. 


Lake of, 160, 174, 175, 178. 

Chanton, ChlUets of, 152. 

Chapeau, The, 101, 125, 126, 166, 167, 
168, 171. 

Chapicux, les, 140, 117, 148, 173. 

( 'harlot a family name, 2. 

-—'II., 118. 

Jos., 73. 

ChMulnrd, 16, 79, 88, 110, 111, 113. 
ClnUelurd (Tdte Noire), 79, 110, 162, 
163. 


Chaurailot (Chosalets), 107, 126, 161-, 
Chodo, 167. 

Cheno, 83. 

Chertsey, 14. 

Chittlet, Abbtf, killed on les ( ’ourtes, 
60, 127. 

Chillon, 163. 

Clothing, lutrod. iv. 

Clou, Hamlet of le, 158. 

Clnh A! pin Frunaiis, 85, 87, 96, 97, 113. 
Cluses, 79, 81, 82, 83, 87, 88, 93. 


I 


Cor.s (Pashks). 

_ __ do V Alice Blanche, 181. 

d’Anterne, 167, 168. 

— d’Argentiere, 47, 130, 131, 169, 181. 
d’Arpette, 162, 181. 

do Halme, 1, 107, 108-9, 110, 1 10. 

162, 167, 168, 180. 

de Btfranger, 181. 

du Mont Blanc, 181. 

— du Bonhonnne, 1, 140, 117, 151, 

168, 173, 181. 

do la Brenva, 156, 169, 172, 173, 

181. 

du Br^vent, 104, 181. 

de la Breya, 181. 

Chan tonet (Petit Ferret), 158, 181. 

du Chardonnot, 47, 131, 132, 169, 

173, 181. 

- — do Cli6couri (Cheeruit), 152. 

dos Courtes, 170. 


Cols continued. 

• Dolont, 47, 127, 18 1. 

- du Dftmo, 181. 

- lies Ecandies, 181. 

— d’Enclave, 147, 181. 

Fon6tre de Saleinoz, 131-2, 169, 

182. 

— Fonetre du Tour, 132, 182. 

- de Ferret, 140, 158, 159, 160, 168, 

173, 181. 

— - dos Flambeaux, 156, 181. 

do la Forclaz (French), 1, 168, 181. 

de la Forclaz (Swiss), 1, 109, 140, 

160, 162, 179, 181. 

- de la Fourehe, 181. 

des Fours, 147, 148, 151, 168, 176, 

177,181. 

- du ftfant, 37, 39, 46, 47, 52, 64, 

118-120, 123, 127. 138, 152-4, 156, 
159, 166, 170, 172, 173, 176, 177, 
178, 180, 181. 

— du Glacier, 147, 182. 

■ des Grands, 182. 

— des Hirondelles, 124, 170, 173, 182. 
dit Infranehissable, 182. 

des Grandes Jorasscs, 124, 173. 

— de Leschaux (Lechaud), 124, 182. 
de la Grande Luis, 182. 

do Miage, 47, 144, 146, 169, 172, 

173, 179, 182. 

— do rAignillc du Midi, 173. 

— des Montets, 79, 107, 110, 162. 167, 

182. 

des Grands Montets, 125, 169, 1 70, 

182. 

— - de la Neuva, 1S2. 

- — d’Orny, 182. 

de Pierre Joseph, 121, 169, 173, 182. 

du Plan, 182. 

de Planereuse, 182. 

de lioehefort, 151, 182. 

de la Soigne, 1, 13S, 140, 1 17, 148, 

151, 168, 173, 177, 179.' 

de Talbfre. 47, 123. 159, 173. 

— do Tenncverges, 167. 

la Tete Noire, 1. 79, 89, 94, 108- 

110. 140, 162, 167. 

du Mont Tondu, 117, 169, 170, 

173, 182. 

- do Toule, 156, 182. 

- - du Tour, 47. 131-2. 169, 170, 1S2. 

- — de la Tour Noire, 47. 131. 182. 

de la Tour Ronde. 173, 182. 

de TrelatiHc, 147, 169, 173, 181, 

182. 

de Tricot, 146, 168, 182. 

- — do Triolet, 47, 123, 159, 169, 173, 

182. 

doVoza, 61, 108, 111-12, 136, 167, 

170, 182. 
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Combal, Lac do, 147, 14S, 151, 152, 173 . 
179. 

Combloiix, I t 3. 

Corn to a family name, 2. 

Alfrod, 61. 

Arm and, 61. 

Contamino sur Arvo, 85. 

Contumines (Val Montjoio), 110, 1 11, 
168, 178, 177, 170, 180. 

Cordior, Mon*., 122. 

Corridor, The, 24, 41, 45, 46, 54, 156, 
168, 170. 

Corteys, Joan, 3. 

CAte, Village of la, 21, 161. 

Corunna veur, 52, 59, 63, 64, 119, 120, 
123, 127, 129, 140, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, )*K 156, 158, 159, 168, 
169, 170, 173, 175, 177. 178, 179. 

Guide Chef of, lntrod. I 11 . 

— Guides of, 190. 

Tarif des Courses, 172-3. 

Couteran, ‘son of the respectable,’ 14, 
15. 

Coutet, Marie, 29, 39, 119. 

Francois, 29. 

( 'out tot a family name, 95. 

Ambroise, walks into a crevasse, 52. 

David, 100. 

Francois, 16, 132. 

— Jean-Marie, 15, 16, 41. 

Joseph-Marie, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

Sylvain, escapes from an avalanche, 

Couvercle, The, 63, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
123, 180. 

Cowell, Mr. J. J., 51. 

Crepin, Gorge of, 112, 141, 142, 143. 
Crevasses, 8, 13, 21, 23, 30, 35, 39, 41, 
45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 58, 63, 
137. 

Crey, 164. 

Croux, Laurent, 122. 

Croz, Michel, 120, 127, 132, 133, 148, 
156, 158. 

Crussa, Joseph-Marie, 27 
Crystals, 6, 8, 13, 11, 15, 16, 16, 123, 
131. 

Cuidet (a chasseur;, 45. 

Culoz, 79, 81. 

Cumani disappears, 63. 

Cunningham, Mr. C. D., lntrod. iii, 
58, 119. 

Curpelin, Auguste, 154. 

Edouard, 119. 

Custom-houses, lntrod. iv, v, 110. 
Cyclists, 85, 126. 

Dard, Cascade du, 112, 113, 166. 
Davidson. Mr. W. E., lntrod. iii, 123. 
Delcros, Mons*, 174. 


Dcmarchi, Josoph, 122. 

Dont. Mr. Clinton, 108, 122. 

Deroohoir, lo, 167 
Dosportos, Moils., 100. 

Devil, Paying hommago to the, 3. 

Devon itssuu, Francois, 29. 

- - ~ Joan-Louis, 29. 

- -- Joan-Michol, 29. 

— Michel, 29. 

IMorre, 29. 

Dovouassoux, Alexandre, 46. 

Clement, death of, 60. 

Julien, 50, 51. 

Joseph, death of, 60. 

Diablo, Pont du (Val Montjoio), 112, 
143, 144. 

Dijon, Mont Blanc seen from, 11, 81. 
Dioza, Valley of the, 104-5, 107, 110, 

Gorge of ftho, 110-111, 168. 

Dolonno, Hamlet of, 152. 

Donation, Act of, 1. 

Dornford, Mr., 49, 50, 51. 

Dranco, Valley of, 159, 161, 
Dromadaire, bosses du, 16, 17, 45*, 46, 
66-7. 

Due, Rolette, 3. 

Ducroz a family name, 95. 

— M.-A., 120. 

Michel, 133. 

Dufour, Mons. Thdophile, 10. 

quotation from, 5. 

Dumas, Alexandre, 21, 27, 41, 109, 163. 
Durier, Mons. ( !harles, 1 , 80, 97, 100, 119. 
Durnant, Gorges of, 161. 

Kau Not uk, 110, 162. 

Eecles, Mr. J., lntrod. iii, 121, 150, 154, 
156. 

Ecrevisses, how they are caught, 111. 
Egli-Sinclair, Dr., 61, 72. 73. 

Egyptian Hall, Albert Smith’s enter- 
tainment at, 44. 

Eiffel, Mons., of Tower fame, 71, 73, 
137, 139, 175. 

■ Englishmen’s stone, 102. 

Entrbves, Village of, 158. 

Etrembieres, Pont d’, 81 , 82. 

Eugenie, The Empress, visits the Me 
do Glace, 43. 

Exchaquet, Mons., 119. 
Excommunication, 4. 

Expenses, lntrod. iii. 

Faith, Wonderful effect of, 13. 
Faucigny, 5, 163. 

Bailly of, 4. 

Favcrnay, Count, 61. 

Favratshs, Hamlet of les, 113, 164. 
Favret, Pierre-Fran^ois, 29. 
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Fayct, lc, 46, 85, 88, 111, 112, 140, 111. | 
Fodchcnko, Prof., death of, 56-8. j 
Feet turned into metres, 102. I 

Follows, Sir (’., 41. 

Fonoillet (of Ctmrinaycur), 63. 

Fornox, 80. 

Ferret, £hi\lets of, 159, 160. 

Forret, Val (Italian), 41, 79, 128, 138, 
151, 158, 176, 179, 181. 

(Swiss) 79, 131, 160, 169, 181. 

Field, Mr., 122. 

Finos for offences, 2. 

Finhaut, or Fins limits, 162, 167, 182. 
Fischer, Johann, killed in a crevasse, 58. 
F16gere, the Croix do la, '105, 107, 108, 
166, 167, 168, 171. 

Floria/. (Florin), Chfilet do, 105. 

Folly, Ch&lots of la, 131, 158, 160. 
Fontaine, Mens. Emile, 65. 

Forbes, Prof. J. D., 41, 100-1, 122. 
Fowler, Mr. Robert, 47, 133. 

Frasse, 161. 

Frasscruns, Village of, 108, 164’. 

Frety, Mont, 57, 119, 120, 152, 153, 173. 
Frost-bite, 23, 56. 

(4 a l llanos, 161. 

Gaudonay, 164. 

Gay, Olivier, lost in a crevasse, 54. 
Geneva, 1, 3, 6, 8. 10, 12, 13, 16, 23, 28, 
82-4, 87, 100, 108, 174. 

Bishops of, 3, 13. 

Hotels at, 82, 83. 

Rake of, 78, 83, 87, 138, 163. 

- Stations at, 82, 83. _ j 

Genthod, He Saussuro’s house at, 12, 37. ; 
Goorgo, Rev. H. B., 47, 131. 

Gcrsdorf, Baron de, 27. j 

Gex, 80. 

Ginod, Pierre (Inquisitor), 3. 

Gillot, Hamlet of, 109, 162. 

Glacicres, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13. 

Glacikks. 

des Amethystes, 133. 

d’ Argentine, 5, 60, 120, 122, 123, 

125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 132, 159, 
167, 174, 176, 180. 
dc 1’ Allege Blanche, 148, 179, 180, 
182. 

— - do Bionnassay, 16, 61, 1 16, 180. 

des Bois, 100, 104, 

■ — des Bossons, 5, 11, 21, 24, 26, 30, 
41. 42, 51, 112, 114-16, 166, 168, 
175, 178, 179. 

do la Brenva, 63, 134, 151 , 152, 

156, 176, 178. 

du Brouillard, 58, 59, 175, 176. 

do la Charpoua, 122. 

du Mont Dolent, 127, 159, 176, 179. 

du D5me, 60, 149. 


Glaciers continued. 

d’Estelette, 177. 

— -l. do la Frasse, 174. 

de Freljoutzie, 124, 159. 

— du Fresnay, 59, 134, 153, 175, 176, 

178. 

du (leant, 14, 37, 102, 117, 119, 

120, 124, 175, 178, 179, 180. 

des Grands, 182. 

- - des Lance ttes, 147. 

do Laneuvaz, 131, 176, 180. 

do Lcchaud (Lesehaux), 101, 102, 

117, 123, 124, 176, 177, 179. 

Mer de Glace, 5, 11, 14, 15, 41, 43, 

79, 98. 99-104, 105, 117, 120, 124, 
158, 166, 176, 178. 

— - de Miage (Fre®«iW, 79, 146, 174. 
180. • 

Tlfciliun), 60, 79, 138, 147, 148. 

149, 151, 152, 172, 174, 175, 180. 

du Mont Blanc, 149. 

du Mont Mallet, 123, 124, 178. 

- du Nant Blanc, 125, 169. 

d’Orny, 131, 160, 178. 

des Pcriades, 178. 

de Piorre Joseph, 123. 

di Planpansierc, 156. 

di Pra .Sec, 156.. 

fie Pre de Bar, 127. 

de Rochefort, 154, 156, 159. 178. 

- - de Saloinoz, or Saleina/., or Salena, 

131, 132, 133, 160, 174, 176, 177. 

178. 

— dc Taconna/, 5, 15^21, 30, 41, 42, 

115, 116, 135, J. 68, 175, 176, 17S. 

du Tacul, 1 1, 37, 56-7. 

-- - de Talcfro, 60, 102, 117, 118, 120. 
123, 132, 176, 179, 180, 182. 

des Tetes Rousses. 112, 143. 

du Tour, 5, 131, 133, 177, 180. 

de Toule, 60, 156, 177 

— - de Tr&atete, 147, 178, 179, 180, 

182 

— du Trient, 109, 132, 160. 162. 176. 

177,179,182. 

do Triolet, 123, 124, 159, 176. 177, 

179, 182. 

Glaciers, Chillets les, 148. 

Glacier, Val du, 1 79. 

Glifcro, 164. 

honthard, la source (St. Gervais), 142. 
Gosse, Mons. Henri-Albert, 119. 
Graham, Mr. W. W., 154. ♦ 

Grands Mulets (see Mulcts). 

Grange, Julien, 158. 

Granges, Yillsige of les, 144. 
Grassonnet, 164. 

Grave of Mr. Bean, 56. 

Rev. G. McOorkindalo, 56. 

— Mr. R. L. Nettleship, 62. 
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Grelan, Joan, burnt at the stake, 3. 
Griaz, Pont de, 90. 

Griaz, la, Yilhigo of, 104. 

Grove, Mr. F. C., Introd. iii, 17, 111. 

G met t;i, 123. 159, 177. 

Guides, 7, 8, 11, 13, 10, 30. 

of Chamonix, 183-100. 

of Courmayour* 100. 

of Orsicres, 100. 

of St. Gervais, 100. 

Guttinger, Mons., killed by falling 
rocks, 59. 

Hamel, Dr., his accident. 43, 49-52. 
Hiirtley, Mr. J. W., 122, 154. 

Hosier, Herr, 122. 

Hawes, Mr., 41, - 
Heat upon Glaciers, 15-16. 

Henderson, Mr., 49. 4 

Heresy, 3. 

Hodgkinson, Rev. Mr., 120. 

Hoste (chasseur), 45. 

Hotel-keepers, views of, Introd. vi, vii, 
viii. 

H ouches, Village of les, 1, 85, 88, 80. 

90, 91, 111, 112, 161, 177, 178, 182. 
Hudson, Rev. Charles, 41, 15, 120, 146. 

Ice-axes, Introd. iv, 113. 
lies, Hamlet of les, 107, 161. 

Imfeld, M. X., Introd. v, 71-73, 175. 
Imseug, Xavier, death of, 61. 
Inncrkoller, S.. 123. 

Inscribed Stone, 1. 

Jackson, Mr., 46. 

Jacottet, Dr., death of, 61, 73. 
Jamaica, 10. 

Janssen, Dr., hut on Rochcrs Rouges, 
33, 135, 137. 

Observatory on the summit of 

Mont Blanc, 66, 69-78, 137. 

Jardin. the, 118, 119, 120, 122, 166, 
170, 171, 178. 

Jaun, J., 122, 158. 

Javellc, Mons. K. f 131, 163. 

. Jonesborough, Tennessee, U.S.A., 55. 
Jorasse, 15, 29. 

Jossi, C., 122. 

.foux, l»*i, Hamlet of, 105. 

Julien, Village of St., 81. 

‘Junction, The,’ 30, 41, 42, 115, 168. 
Jungfrau, 159. 

Jura, 87, 108, 139. 

Kennedy, Mr. E. S., 41, 45. 

— : — Mr. Thomas S., 120, 149. 

King, Sir H. Seymour, 153. 

“Klucker, C., 123. 

Kurz, Mims. Louis, his guide, 118, 131. 
-* — his Map,* Introd. v. 


Lac de la Cote (near Sorvoz), 111. 
Langros, Mont Blanc soon from, 11. 
Lmguiigo, Introd. iv. 

Larioz, le, 1. 

Laroche, 81. 

Lausanne, 3. 

Lavancher, 104, 161. 

Loaf, Mr. W., on tho death of Prof. 

Bill four, 59. 

Liorot, 165. 

Liotraz, 165. 

Ijognan, Ohiilotsiit, 60, 122, 132, 133, 175. 

Excursions from, 126-133. 

Hotel at, 99, 125, 126, 132, 165, 

168. 

Lombard, Jean-Baptiste, (lit Jorasse, 
29. 

Loppe, Mons. Gabriel, 97, 124. 

1*1*8 of eleven persons on Mont Blanc, 54. 
Luc, Mons. de, 108. 

Lyons, 1, 13. 

McCork indale, Rev. George, lost on 
Mont Blanc, 55-56. 

Macdonald, Mr. R. J. S., 47, 131, 144. 
Macon, 79, 81. 

Miigland, Village of, 88. 

Maisehbcrger, Mr., 65, 154. 

Maps, Tntrod. v, 158, 174-5, 176, 177. 
Maquignaz, B., 154. 

Daniel, 30, 154. 

Jean- Joseph, disappearance of, 60, 

1 49, 154. 

Murecotte, Hamlet of, 162. 

Marie, Pont Ste., 90. 

Marignier, Village of, 81, 82. 

Marke, Mrs., lost in a crevasse, 51. 
Murnaz, Vilhige of, 87. 

Marshall, Mr., 51. 

Mr. J. O., killed in a crevasse, 58. 

Martel, Peter, 8-11, 12, 85, 94, 98. 
Martel’s titlo-pi»go, 9. 

Martigny, 1, 94, 109, 160-163, 167-168, 
181. 

Martins, Prof. Charles, 34, 139, 171. 
Mather, Mr. F., 146. 

Mathews, Mr. C. E., 63, 147. 

Mr. G. S., 147, 156. 

Mauduit & Staling, death of MM., 65. 
Mauiid, Mr., 122. 

Maurer, A., 122. 

K., 122. 

Mo 7/nris Pax, 65, 104. 

Mechel, M. le Chevalier do, 39. 
Medetta, Hamlet of, 162. 

Megevo, Village of, 143. 

Menthon, Seigneur Demarest de, 4. 
Mercator’s Atlas, 5. 

Me riot;’ 165. 

Mfctres converted to feet, 191. 
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Meudon, Observatory at, 65, 69, 73, 74. 
Meunior, Lombard, dit Jorasse, 15, 16. 
Miago, Chalets of, 146. 

Middlomore, Mr., 122, 121. 

Milan, 151. 

Mola/., la, 165. 

Mdle, the, 78, 82, 85, 87. 

Money, In trod. iii. 

Monks wanted, 4. 

Monneticr, Village of, 81. 

Montan vert, 8, 13, 43, 78, 85, 99, 100, 
101, 114, 119, 120, 123, 125, 126, 
158-166, 167, 168, 170, 371, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 180. 

Hotel at, 57-8, 60, 99-104, 117, 122, 

133 

Path* to, 97, 98, 99, 100, 104. 

Mont Blanc. 

Accidents in the Range of, 49-65. 
Ancien passage, 19, 24, 41, 49, 51, 53, 

131. 

Ascent of, the first, 19, 21-27. 

by Do Saussure, 28-35. 

by Albert Smith, 43-5. 

Ascents in one day, 136. 

Barometer, height of, on the summit, 
31. 

Bosses du Dromadaire route, 46, 134- 
36. 

Brenva route, 134, 156. 

Cahancs on, 51, 61, 68, 135, 1-36, 137, 
149, 150, 170, 173. 

Calotte of, 75, 149. 

Corridor route, 134-136. 

Cost of an ascent, 136-137. 

Deviations from the original route, 41. 
I)6mc route, 60, 134, 149. 

Earliest attempts on, 12-17. 

Earliest mention of, 11. 

Edicule, the, 74. 

Gallery driven under the summit, 71, 

72, 73, 74, 139. 

Grand Plateau, 19, 23, 24, 31, 33, 34, 
41, 45, 49, 51, 52, 53, 61, 116, 
126, 135, 168, 169, 170. 

Ci rand es Mon tees, 135. 

C rands Mulcts, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 45, 
49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 

73, 71, 113, 114, 115, 116, 124, 
134, 136, 137, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
177, 178, 179. 

Height of, 78, 150, 174, 175. 

measured by Martel ? 78. 

Ch, Martins, 34, 174. 

De Saussure, 78. 

Shuekburgh, 78. 

Highest rocks on, 71. 

Invasion of, 47. 

Loss of an entire caravan, 54. 


Mont Blanc continued. 

Maps of, Introd. v, 41, 47, 150, 174- 
175, 176, 177. 

Observatories upon, 65-78. 

Petit Plateau, 61, 72, 135. 

Potitcs Monties, 135. 

Petits Mulcts, 21, 33, 55, 71, 73. 
Petits Rochers Rouges, 74, 136. 
Precautions recommended, 139. 
Refuges on (see Cabancs on). 

Register of ascents, 48. 

Reward offered bv De Saussure, 12, 
13, 14. 

Rochers Rouges, 19, 31, 33, 34, 41, 
49, 73, 116, 136. 

the lower, 135. 

Route from 8t. i^ftvais, 45, 46, 134, 
136. • 

bf’Aig. du Midi, 134, 154. 

by the Glac. du Mont Blanc, 

134. 

Seen from Dijon and Langres, 11. 
Shadow of, 139. 

Summit-ridge, 46, 78, 137. 

Table of Ascents, 48. 

Tarif, 46, 168, 170, 171. 

Temperatures at the summit, 06, 77- 
78, 139. 

Time occupied upon ascents, 136. 
Tourotte, la, 71, 73, 137. 

Toumettc, la, 71. 

Tyndall camps on the summit, 66. 
Vallot do. do. 65-6. 

View from the summit, 33, 138-9. 
Winter Ascent, 139. 

Montees, les, 46, 79, 88, 89, 90, 110, 111. 
Montcts, Col des, 79, 107 
Montjoie, Val, 1, 112, 144, 146, 177, 179. 
Mont, le, 165. 

Montquart, 165. 

Montroc, 165. 

Moore, Mr. A. W M 156. 

Morse, Mr. G. S., 122. 

Morshead, Mr. F., 136. 

Mossoux, hamlet of les, 104, 165. 
Mottets, les, 140, 147, 151, 169, 173, 176. 
179. 

Mouilles, hamlet of les, 99, 165. 

Mulets, Grands, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 15, 
49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 
7.3, 74, 113, 114, 115, 116, 124, 
134, 136, 137, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
177, 178, 179. 

Petits, 21, 33, 55, 71, 73. 

Mummerv, Mr. A. F., 122. 

Mur do la C6te, 54, 168. 

Mysterious Bridge, the, 109-110, 162. 

Nangy, Village of, 85. 

Nants, les, 165. 
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Nanty, Village of le, 81. 

Nant Bourrant, 140, 146, 147, 151. 
Na|K>leou III visits Chamonix, 46. 

his ‘zone,’ 93. 

Neiron (Neyron), Village of, 156, 159. 
Nettlcship, Mr. R. L., death of, 61. 
Neuclnltel, 10. 

Noire, la (moraine of), 57. 

Notre Dame do la Gorge, 147. 

Notre Dame do Gutfrison, 151. 

Observatories. See Janssen and 
Vallot. 

Ocx, 81-2. 

Oncey, Henriette, 3. 

Orciu, Village of, 144. 

Orny, Cubane dV!£0. 

Combe d\ 160, 175, 1 S1. 18*2. 

Orsibrcs, 131, 140, 158, 160" 162, 169, 

173. 

Guides of, 160. 

Paccard, Dr., 19, ‘21-4, *26, 27, ‘28, 33. 
Francois, 14. 

— - Michel, 14. 

Para, ChAlet de la, 113, 171. 

Parasols, 15-16. 

Paris to Chamonix, 80-81. 
Passy-Dornancy, 81, 82. 

Pnvot a family name, 95. 

— Alphonso, 111, 124, 137, 154, 156. 
Edouard, 132. 

Frederic, Introd. v, 63, 72, 73, 74, 

75, 111. 

Joseph, narrow escape of, 57-8. 

Michel, Introd. v, 52. 53, 124, 133, 

144, 148, 156. 

Prosper, 57-8. 

Venanee, 13, 41, 53, 118. 

Pays, Mons. le, quotation from, 5. 

Peaks. 

Aiguille Sans Norn, 122. 

Aiguillotte, 1* (range of the Br^vent), 
79, 174. 

Aiguillette, V (near le Tour), 79, 107, 

174. 

Argentierc, Aig. d’, 34, 47, 131, 132, 
133, 169, 174, 175, 176, 177, 180, 
181, 182. 

Arpette, Clochcrs d’, 174. 

Belv&lbre (Aigs. Rouges), 105, 179. 
B^rangor, Aig. de, 174, 181. 

BSrard, Aig. de, 174. 

Bionnassay, Aig. de, Introd. iii, 47, 
60, 88, 90, 144, 146, 149, 169, 
* 172, 174, 182. 

* Blaitifere, Aig. de, 11, 90, 114, 125, 

170. 174. 

Blanc, Mont*(see Mont Blanc). 


Peaks continvtd. 

Bochard, Aig. A, 125, 175, 182. 
Brdvent, 19, 21, 31, 71, 96, 10*4-5, 
108, 113, 135, 138, 166, 167, 168, 

171, 174, 175, 177, 178, 181. 
Brouiilard, Mont du, 172, 175. 

Buet, Mont, 34, 46, 78, 87, 105, 107- 

108, 138, 167, 170, 171, 174, 175. 
Capucin (Mont Muudit), 79, 175. 
Capucin (Pic du Tacul), 79, 175. 
Cardinal, lo, 123, 175. 

Catogne, 175. 

Chanlonnot, Aig. du, 47, 90, 126, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 169, 175, 176, 177,* 
181, 182. 

Oharmoz, Aigs. des, 11, 64, 90, 102, 
125, 170, 175. 

Potits, 125, 175. 

Ch&telot, Aig. du, 79, 175. 

Chiltelct, le, 79. 

Chotif, Mont, 148, 151, 172, 175. 
Combin, Grand, 138, 148, 152. 
Corbeau, Mont, 175. 

CAte, Montogno de la, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
21, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31, 35, 41, 64-5, 
115, 116, 168, 175. 

Cournmycur, Mont Blanc de, 137, 
138, 150, 153, 176. 

Courtes, les, 118, 123, 127, 132, 159, 
176. 

Crammont, Tftto de, 151, 172, 176. 
Croix de For, 109. 

Dames Anglaises, les, 154, 176. 
Darrei, lo, 79, 160, 176, 177, 182. 
Darrey, le, 79, 176. 

Dolent, Mont, 47, 127, 130, 159, 160, 

172, 176, 180, 181. 

Droitos, les, 118, 120, 123, 127, 130, 
159, 176. 

Dm, Aig. du, Introd. iii, 11, 47, 63, 
90, 100, 102, 109, 122, 153, 170, 
176. 

Ebouloment, Aig. de 1’, 124, 172, 176, 
182. 

Ecandies, Pointo des, 162, 176, 181. 
Enclave, TGte <P, 147, 176, 181. 
EvSque, Aig. de 1’, 176. 

Favre, Mont, 172. 

Fer, Montague de, 177. 

Flambeaux, les, 177, 181, 182. 

Floriaz (or Floria), Aig. de la, 105, 
107, 166, 177. 

Fourche, Grande, 160, 177, 181, 182. 
Fours, Pointo des, 177, 181. 

Freugo, Mont, 177. 

G&mt, Aig. du, 34, 47, 63-5, 102, 124, 
338, 151, 15% 153, 154, 170, 172, 
177, 182. 

Glacie'r, Aig. du, 172, 177, 179, 182. 
Glibre, Aig. de la, 166. 
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Peaks continued. 

Gofitor, Aig. du, 16, 45, 61, 63, 87, 90, 
108, 115, 135, 136, 138, 146, 
168, 169, 170, 177, 181. 

— DOmo du, 16, 31, 45, 49, 51, GO, 
61, 63, 66, 72, 87, 88, 108, 116, 
135, 136, 138, 149, 368, 169, 170, 
172, 177. 

Grtipillon, 177. 

Gr£pon, Aig. do, 125, 177. 

Grise, Aig., 149, 172. 

Gniottii, Mont, 172, 177. 

Joli, Mont, 143-4, 168, 177. 

Jorasses, Grandcs, 47, 59, 102, 123, 
124, 138, 144, 148, 354, 156, 
158, 159, 169, 172, 176, 177, 
182. 


Potifefv, 124, 1/2, 177, 182. 

.Jours, Montague des, 177. 

Jovct, Mont, 177. 

Jungfrau, 159. 

Leschuux, Aig. do, 123, 172, 177, 182. 

Luis, Grundo, 177, 182. 

Mallet, Mont, 31, 102, 121,154, 178. 

Marbrdos, Aigs., 154, 172, 178, 181-2. 

Maudit, Mont, 24, 50, 87, 138, 172, 
175, 178, 179, 181. 

Miage, Dome do, 178, 381. 

Midi, Aiguille du, 34, 46, 87, 88, 90, 
111, 115, 116, 124, 134, 138, 154, 
169, 172, 178, 179, 182. 

Midi, Dent du, 138. 

Mischabelhorner, 139. 

Moine, Aig. du, 118, 120, 123, 170, 
178, 379. 

M61o, 78, 82, 85, 87. 

Mon tots, Aig. des Grands, 125. 

Mulets, Grands, 15, 21, 24, 30, 41, 45. 
49, 51, 53, 54, 55, 61, 63, 68, 72, 
73, 74, 113, 114, 115, 116, 134, 
136, 137, 168, 169, 170, 171, 377, 
178, 179. 

Noire, Aig. la, 37, 119, 178. 

Omy, Pointo d’, 178, 181, 182. 

Peuteret, Aig. Blanche do, 47, 58-9, 
153, 172, 176, 178. 

Aig. do (or Aig. Noire de), 63, 

148, 152-3, 159, 172, 176, 178, 
379. 

Pic Sans Norn, Introd. iii, 122, 178. 

Plan, Aig. du, 90, 114, 124, 125, 178, 
182.' 

Planereuse, Pointo de, 160, 378, 182. 

Plinos, Pointo des, 133, 160, 178. 

Pointo Perede, la, 88, 178. 

Portulet, 160, 178. 

Pourrie, Aiguille, 178. 

Prarion, 178. 

Pynunides Ca faucet, 138, 148. 

Rochefort, Aig. de, 172, 178. 


Peaks continued . 

Hondc, la Tour, 156, 169, 172, 179, 182. 
Ronde, Pointe, 109, 179, 181. 

Rosa, Monte, 138. 

Rouges, Aigs. (Belvldfere), 75, 105, 
108, 169, 174, 179. 

Rouge, Mont(Val Ferret), 79, 159, 179 
Rouge, Mont (Val V6ni), 79, 179. 
Rousselctte, Mont, 179. 

Salenton, Aig. de, 107, 179. 

Sal&ve, Mont, 7, 78. 

Sarsadorege, Aig. de, 179. 

Saussure, Aig. de, 179. 

Saxe, Mont, 151, 156, 172, 179. 

Scic, Aig. de la, 179, 181. 

Seigne, Montagne de la, 179. 

Sue, Mont, 148, YL 
Tacul, MonUWatfcdu, 87, 138, 179. 
Tacul, Il?Tdu, 102, 124, 170, 175, 179. 
TalMre, Aig. de, 118, 123, 172, 176. 

179. 

T6te Bcrnarda, 151. 

Tetc Carrie, 172, 179, 182. 

T6te Noire, 179. 

T$te Rousse, 136. * 

Tondu, Mont, 147, 172, 180, 181, 182. 
Tour, Aig. du, 109, 132, 169, 178, 

180, 182. 

Tour des Courtcs, 180. 

Tour Noire, la, 131, 160, 180, 181, 182.. 
Trtflaporte, Aig. de, 180. 

Tr^latote, Aig. de, 47, 138, 148-9, 152. 

172, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 
Tricot, Mont, 146, 180, 182. 

Triolet, Aig. de, 118, 123, 127, 132. 

159, 172, 180, 181, 182. 

Tmx, Mont, 180. 

Varens, Aig. de, 88, 180. 

V€lan, Mont, 148. 

Verto, Aig., 47, 87, 90, 102, 105, 109, 
110, 118, 1*20, 122, 123, 127, 130, 
138, 159, 169, 170, 176, 180. 
Vierge, la, 119, 180. 

Yiso, Monte, 138. 

Vorassav, Mont, 180, 182. 

Weisshoru, 138. 

Wetterhorn, 43. 

Pfccles, les, 165. 

Pelerins, les, 113, 165. 

Pdlerins, Cascade des, 166. 

Prissier, Pont, 111. 

Pendant, Chalets de la, 125, 126. 
P6ronette burned at the stake, 3. 

Perrin, Mons. Andr6, 1-6, 11, 91, 95. 
Perm, Peter, 120, 146. 

Perrolataz, Pont de, 90, 113. 

Petigax, Joseph, 122. 

Petits Rochers Rouges, 33. * 

Petrus, Johann, death of, 58. 

Peulaz, Ch&lets of la, 159. 
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Peuti, Bridge of, 100. 

Pfannl, Mr., 65, 154. 

Pierre a Btfrard, 107, 108, 167, 170, 171. 
Pierre I’Echelle, 24, 41, 114, 115, 110, 
134, 136, 166. 

Pierre Pointue, 24, 41, 45, 08, 112, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 136, 166, 171. 

Pierre, Village of St., 81. 

Plan Achat, Chillet of, 105. 

Planard, 99. 

Plana/., les, 165. 

Plan des Aiguilles 113, 111, 166. 
Planes, les, 165. 

Planet, Bridge of, 100. 

Plan Jovot, 147. 

Plunpruz, 06, 08, 101-5, 166. 167, 171. 
Plantainour, Pyf«. K., 171. 

Plateau, the Grand K*, v23. 24, 31 , 33, 
31, 41, 45, 40, 51, 52,T»3, 61, 116, 
126, 135, 168, 160, 170. 

Petit, 61, 72, 135. 

Platcv, 167. 

Pocoekc and Windham, 6-8, 10-11, 102. 
Poggi, Signor, killed by a falling stone, 
62, 154. * 

Pouts, les, 101, 102, 118. 

Porchot, M., death of, on Pie du Tacul, 
65. 

Pot, .Joseph, 27. 

Poya, Hamlet of la, 107. 

Praillon, 160. 

Prarion, 111, 167. 

Praz den has, les, 165. 

Praz-Conduit, le, 165. 

Praz, Village of (Valley of Chamonix), 
41, 101, 105, 107, 165. 

Praz, llamlet of (Val Montjoie), 112, 
1 16. 

Praz Conduit, Hamlet of les, 112, 113. 
Praz de Fort, Village of, 159, 160. 

Praz Sec, Village of, 151, 159. 

Pre de Bar, Chalets of, 127, 159, 160. 
Pre St. Didier, 151, 152, 176. 

Priors of Chamonix, 2, 3, 4, 7. 

Priory at Chamonix, 1, 2, 3, 1, 5, 7, 95, 
96, 97. 

Promen t, David, 61. 

Julien, 59. 

Puttee, Introd. iii. 

Pt/nt widen ( tea ires, 138, 148. 

Queen of Italy, 153. 

Railway to Chamonix, Introd. vi. 
Ramsay, Sir James, 154. 

Randall, Mr., lost on Mont Blane, 54-6. 
Rarefaction of *hc air, 31, 33, 34, 35. 
Ravanel, 29, 95. 

Jo.senh-Louis, 122. ' 

Ravoire, Prior Guillaume de la, 3. 


Rebats, les, 165. 

Refuge Durier, 147. 

Sauvago, 88. 

Torino, 153. 

Val lot, 51. 

Jiei/intre des Ascensions an Mont Mane, 
' 48 - 

Regnier, Village of, 81. 

Reilly, Mr. Adams-, 47, 53, 131, 132, 
J 133, 148-9, 159. 

■ Rendu, Cm ion, 101. 

: Roy, ICniile, 58, 153, 151. 

; — <loath of, 63-4. 

, - - .1. M., 59. 

1 Rhone, Valley of the, 162, 163. 

Richard, Mons., 67, 77. 

Riegol, Sir. H. N., death of, 61. 

Rl VEILS. 

Arvo, 1, 7, 21, 81, 82, 85, 87, 88, 91, 
; 97, 98, 104, 105, 108, 181. 

| Arvoyron, Source of the, 1 04, 165, 1 ‘*6 
’ Berard, Kau de, 107. 

, Bon Nant, 112, 111, 113. 

Borne, 85. 

Doire, 159. 

] Dm 111*0, 159, 161. 

Kau Noire, 110, 162. 

M cnoge, 85. 

1 Rhone, SI. 

Rives, 165. 

Roberts, Mr. A. C., on the death of 
Kmile Rev, 63-1. 

1 Roche, Village of la, 7M1, 82, 87. 

! Rochers des Bosses, 72, 73. 

! Rochers Rouges, 19, 3], 33, 31, 11, 19, 
73, 116, 136. 

j Petits, 74, 136. 

Rogues, les, 179. 

Rognon, Petit, 119, 121. 

1 Roman way, 1. 

gallery, or tunnel, 89. 

Rope for excursions, Introd. iv. 
j Rosieres, les, 165. 

Rothe, Herr, killed by avalanche, 72. 
Rothschild, Baron Adolphe de, 71. 

. Rup, Claude (specialist in heresy), 3. 

j ST. Oekvais (Baths), 88, 112, 141-3. 

i guides of, 190. 

I (Village), 1, 79, 88, 111, 112, 136, 

1 40, 143, 144, 146, 168, 178, 179, 181. 
St. J£oire, 82, 87. 

St. Michel de la Cluse, 1, 4. 

St. Nicholas de Veroco, 144, 146. 

St. Pierre, 81. 

Saleve, Mont, 7, 78, 81, 82. 

Sal van, HO, 162, 167. 

Samoens, Village of, 87. 

Savioz, /Michel, 137. 

Say, Mons. L6on, 71. 
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Sal lunches, 2, 4, 5, 8, 28, 79, 83, 88, 91, 
97, 110, 112, 138, 141. 

Snuberant, 165. 

Sausflure, Mods. F. Henri L. de, 12. 
Saussure, Horace- Benedict de, quota- 
tions from, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
23-4, 28-35, 90, 118, 123. 

- - Monument to, 27, 29. 

— — residence on Col du G&int, 37. 

Meteorological observations by, 39. 

Si'itnulilex a mom jut th*. . I / ps. In trod, vi, 

47, 53, 120; 123, 127, 129, 133, 149, 
158, 159. 

Season, the, at Chamonix, Introd. viii. 
Sella, Sig. Alfonso, 154. 

Alessandro, 15 f. 

— Corradino, 154. 

Gaudenzio, 154. 

Vittorio, 154. 

Seraphin, Henri, 153. 

Sembrancher, 160. 

Servoz, 6, 46, 80, 88, 89, 91, 104, 
110, 111, 167, 168, 177, 179, 181. 
Sherwill, (’apt. Markham, 1, 46. 

Simond a family name, 95. 

— Alfred, 122. 

Alphonse, 132. 

Auguste, 130. 

Ambrose, 46. 

Gaspard, 61. 

.loan, 16. 

Jos., 72, 73. 

Joseph, killed by lightning, 65. 

— - Jules, 73. 

— - Leon, 119. 

— Michel, killed by an avalanche. 53. 

Michel, 61. 

Tobic, 131. 

Simon, Pierre, 11. 

Sion, 3. 

Sixt, 10S, 167, 168. 

Smelling salts, 15-16. 

Smith, Mr. Albert, 11, 24. 

Smyth, Rev. G., 41. 

Snow-blindness, 35, 

Snow-bridges, 30, 51, 58. 

Soap, Introd. iv. 

Som la Pro/., Village of, 160. 

Songenaz, 165 
Sorcery, 3. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, 56, 58, 124, 146, 153. 
Stogdon, Mr. .1., 54. 

Supersax, Ambrose, 153. 

Swallows frozen to death, 124. 
Synagogue, Mating children at the, 3. 

Taconnaz, 165. 

Tacul, 14, 37, 43, 166. 

Tairraz, photographer at Chamonix, 97, 
143. 


| Tairraz, Mons. Ed., 24. 

* Jean Pierre, 24. 

Tanninges, Village of, 87. 

Taugwalder, Peter, 54. 

Tea, curious effect of a cup of, 66. 
Teneriffe, Peak of, 31. 

TOte Koiis.se, Chalet de, 136. 

Thomas, Mr. P. W., 133. 

Time, Introd. vi. 

'Pines, Hamlet of les, 41, 107, 129, 131, 
165. 

Tissai, Victor, 14, 123. 

Tour, Village of le, 107, 108. 131, 165, 

' 174, 181. 

Tourettc, la, 71, 73, 137. 

Tournette, la, 71. 

Tournier, Alex., 

Alex^SM^S'i). 

Francois, 53. 

Jean-Michel, 29, 119. 

- Joseph, 53. 

Tours, Village of les, 87 

• Trabets, les, 165. 

i Trcmaille, Cow-sheds of, 159. 

• Tricge, Gorges of the, 162. 
i Trient, 79, 108-9, 162. 

: Gorges of the, 163. 

I Trclatete, Pavilion de, 1 17. 

Trelochamp, Hamlet of, 107. 

Triquent, 162. 

T^ours (Tissours), Hamlet of les, 112, 
11 1, 165. 

; Tuekett, Mr. F. F., 146. 
Tunstall-Moore, Mr. G. B.. 132. 

Turin, 1, 151. 

'I’urner, Mr. R., 131. 

Tyndall, Dr. John, quoted, 52, 67. 104. 
119. 

experiments by, 101, 

V.u’HKY, Hamlet of la, 159. 

Valleirv, 81. 

Vallettes, Village of les, 162. 
Valloreine, 91, 107. 110. 

Vallot, Moris. J., Introd. v, 66-69, 137. 
Vnllot Observatory, 45, 61, 65-69, 72, 
135, 137. 

Vallot Refuge, 51, 61, 65, 68, 135, 136, 
1 137 

Veniavaz, 87, 94. 1(52, 163, 167, 168. 
Vespasian, 1. 

Y6ni, Val. 138, 117, 148, 149, 151, 152, 
175. 

I Vorschoyle, Rev. H. S., 59. 
i Vers le Nant, 165. 
j Vicrge, la, 57. 

I Villanova, Count, disappearance of, 60, 
I 149. 

1 Ville dTssert, 160. 

Villette, Prior Richard de, 2, 3. 
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Villy, 167, 170. 

Viry, 81. 

Visaille, Chalet do la, 59, 60, 147, 151, 
173. 

Vougy, Village of, 87. 

Walker, Mr. Frank, 156. 

- — Mr. Horace, Introd. iii, 156, 158. 
Wallroth, Mr. F. A., 124. 

Wentworth, Lord, 154. 

Wotterhorn, 43. 

Wicks, Mr. J. H., Introd. iii, 122. 


Wilbraham, The Hon. Ed. B., 41, 51. 
Wilkinson, Miss, 54. 

Wills, Mr. Justice, 43. 

Windham, W., of Felbrigg, 6-8, IQ-11, 
12, 13, 85. 

Winkworth, Mr. Stephen, 47, 131. 

Young, Mr., death of, S3. 

Zimmer Mr., 65, 154. 

Zurbrif'gen, M., 30. 

Zurich, 72. 


THE END. 
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THE ZERMATT RAILWAY. 

VlfeQE TO ZERMATT. 


Names or Stations. 

Omni i). 

Direct. 

Omnib. 

Omnir. 



A.M. 


p.m. 

P.M. 


x P. M. 

Brig (Brigue) 

fcep. 

0.30 

* 

12.27 

2.20 


6.08 

Yisp (Viege) 

Arr. 

0.12 


12.40 

2.30 


0.19 

Lausanne 

l)ep. 



9.15 

12.05 


2. 20 

Vevey . 

}> 



9.40 

12.28 

eo 

2.53 

Montreux . 

j ? 



9.53 

12.3S 

tr 

3.08 

St. Maurice . 

)! 


3 

10.47 

1.28 

•s 

4.18 

Sion (Sitten) 

>» 


os 

a 

11.47 

2.21 

< 

5.35 

Yisp (Viege) 

Arr. 


X 

12.47 

3.21 

g 

6.59 

VlilGE (Visp) . 

I)ep, 

6.r>o 

1 

1.00 

3.40 

ifi 

7.25 

STALDEN . ( 

Arr. 
Dtp. 1 
»♦ s 

7.13 

7.15 

a 

J2 

1.20 
1.25 i 

4.00 
i 4.03 

> 

7.45 

7.48 

Kalpetran 

7.31 

H 

A 

1.40 | 

4.18 


8.03 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) ,, 

8.05 

L> 

2.07 ; 

4.45 

c 

« 

Em 

8.30 

Herbriggen 

99 

8.28 


9 9 

5.00 

8 f»: 

Randa 

) ) 

8.51 


2.49 1 

5.28 

* 

9.13 

Tsesch 


9.03 


1 

i 

5.33 | 


9.23 

ZERMATT 

Air. 

9.23 


3.16 

5.57 


9.42 

For the Gornergrat 

Dq>. 

10.00 


*4.00 





ZERMATT TO VltGE. 


Names or Stations. 

Omnir. 

Omnir. * 

Direct. 

Omnir. 

( )MNIU. 


A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

p.m. 

P.M. 

From the Gornergrat Arr. 


9.43 

11.27 

3.28 


ZERMATT . Di'p. 

0.40 

10.05 

11.37 

3.35 

*5.57 

Tsesch ,, 

7.00 

. 10.24 

,, 

3.54 

. 6.10 

Randa ,, 

7.11 

« 10.35 

12.00 

4.05 

» 6 27 

Herbriggen „ 

7.31 

*7 10.55 

,, 

4.25 

J? 0. 17 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas') „ 

7.55 

5 11.13 

12.49 

4.49 

© 7.10 

Kalpetran ,, 

8.19 

◄ 11.43 

» 

5.14 

3 7.35 

STALDEN . .{$£ 

8.32 
8.35 1 

£ 11.50 

1 o 11.59 

1.25 

1 1.30 

6. 27 
5.30 

2 7.48 
o 7.51 

VIEGE (Visp) . Arr. 

8.55 i 

| ~ 12.19 

! 1.50 

5.50 

^ 8.11 

Yisp (Viege) . Dep. 

9.20 

2 12.47 

! 2.35 

' 6.05 

j 

Sion (Sitten) . Arr. 

10.18 

a 2.21 

! 3.27 

0.58 

w ... 

St. Maurice . . ,, 

11.17 

s 

i 4.18 

8.54 ■ 

3 ... 

Montreux . . „ 

12.23 

* 5.20 

j 5.16 

10.03 i 

2 ... 

Vevey „ 

12.41 

+ 5.33 

5.29 

10.26 | 

* 

Lausanne . . Arr. 

1.15 

6.00 

5.57 

11.10 


Visp (Viege) . Dep. 

10.17 

12.52* 

2.24 

! 7.03 i 


Brig (Brigue) . Arr. 

10.30 

1.02 

2.40 

| 7.15 



RETURN TICKETS ARE ISSUED AT ALL STATIONS. 
BUFFETS AT VlilGE, STALDEN, AND ZERMATT. 
NOTICE.— By a small additional payment, 10 or more holders of 2nd Class Tickets 
can have “une voiture salon” specially attaohed to the Trains, with Glazed 
Platforms, which permit the beauties of the line to be viewed advantage- 
ous!^. Apply to the Chefs de Gare at Vi$ge or at Zermatt. 
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ARGENTINE (HAUTE SAVOIE). 

GRAND HOTEL DU PLANET, 

4750 feet.] Opened December 1903. [4750 feet. 

IN the sunniest part, at the head of the Valley of Chamonix, 
crowning a bold plateau, with unobstructed prospects in all 
directions ; in a situation giving uninterrupted views of Ascents of 
Mont Blanc, which can be watched through a powerful telescope 
that is supplied free of charge. Stands in its own Grounds of 4 acres. 

Three hours’ more Sunlight than in the lower part of the Valley. 
Surrounded with Thousands of Acres of Pine and Larch forests. 
Chamois in the Grounds. * Tennis Court. 
Sixty=seven Rooms, nearly all varnished in White. 

Iron and Copper Beds. * Baths on each floor. * Dark Room. 

The Public Rooms and Terraces cover an area of 4230 sq. feet, 
permitting ample exercise in bad weather. 

PING PONG. * CROQUET. * BILLIARDS, Etc. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * DANCES IN THE WINTER. 


Conveyances sent to Chamonix or Argentiere if desired. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Our pictures, from photos by Tairraz of Chamonix, give a party of English in 
search ot sun and health. The scene is at le Planet, atone Argentiere, m Haute Savoie, 
when* Aug. Tain a/ (whom member* of the Alpine Club w ill well remember at la Benirde) 
has built, a new hotel. The mountain lielund the Hotel is the Aig. Vcrte. From a 
height ot 4000 to ,'jOOO teot one look* tlnini upon Chamonix six mile* away, ami up the 
whole HW'sij ot Mont Blanc.”-- Jiustu mlei , Jan. ‘27, liKM. 

“ The Hotel stand* 300 feet n/miv Argentiere, at the foot of the Col de Balme and 
the Col de Montet, and at the head of the Chamonix \ alley. It commands a splendid 
of the valley and of the chain of Mont Blanc. The (ilae r d'Argentiero is within 
a short walk upon the left. The usual simple, expeditions m the neighbourhood aie 
w llliin easy reach, while ehmbe-s can find plenty of woik t< do. The air is exceed- 
ingly pure "and dry. It, is also i. chat m ig place for a winbr holiday; the complete 
absence of damp and mist is there \erv loticeable; ill winter the lower \ alley is at 
times tilled with mist, whilst, the Hotel s in bright sunslii ic. A party of English 
people who stayed there this winter were hie to sleep with w idows open ami without 
tires in their rooms. The Hotel is well ft Flushed, ami the sanitaiy arrangements are 
excellent,, having been modelled on English advice. There will be an English service 
(S.P.(J.)at the Hotel this summer.” — .!« EnqJMuiuni who Inn . hem there. 

The following Hentlemen kindly allow references to be made to them- 
llnv. T. 0. Fry, H.D., School House, Hcrkliamsled, Herts; and 
Prof. Armitage Smith, Birkbcek College, Chancery Lane, London. 

AUGUSTE TAIRRAZ (of the Hotel Pension at la Berarde), Prop. 
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J ARQENTlftRB, near CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL JBE] LLE . - VU^ 

andJts Glaciers. An^excellent spot for living 1 En tension. Moderate Prloes. 
CABBIA0E8, MULES, GUIDES, AND POBTEBS. R 

HOTELTdu COL DBS MONTET& 

NEAR ARQENTlfeRE, ON THE ROAD TO CHAMONIX. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED IN A SPLENDID POSITION IN FULL VIEW OP THE 
GLACIERS DU TOUR & ARGENTIERE, AND THE CHAIN OF MONT BLANC. 

PENSION 5 TO 7 FRANCS. OPEN FROM 1 ST MAY TO THE END OF OCTOBER. 

EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR GREAT OR FOR LITTLE EXCURSIONS. 

Endllah Spoken. Telephone. Baths In the Hotel. CHARLET ALBERT. Prop. 


HOTEL-PENSION DU CLACIER AND TERMINUS, 

ARGENTINE, near CHAMONIX. 

lit a superb position fronting the Glacier and the Chain of Mont Blanc. Special Terms for Families 
and Parties. Room, with One Bed, from 1 fir BO cts. ; Two Beds, from 3 frs. Petit deienner, 1 fr. 
50 cts. Dejeuner, 2 frs 50 cts. Diner, 3 frs Pension from 5 to 7 frs. (Wine not included). Children 
according to age. Nurses, 4 frs. CO cts per day. Service a la carte. Special terms for June and 
September. A centre for Excursions. Electric Railway from Fayet to Chamonix. Carriages. 
PoatjindJIelej>hont)^Engliahji>ok(^ 

^ ■ BEX LES-BAINS (SWITZERLAND). 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

First-Class Family Hotel, standing in its own beautiful Parc * Unrivalled View. 
English Church in the Gardens of the Hotel * Salt and Motherleye Baths ; 
Hydropathy ; Douches ; Massages, etc. * Excellent Cooking # Very Moderate 
Terms. P. KCEHLER, Manager. 


BRIGUE (Canton Valais). 


GRAND HOTEL GOURONNES & POSTE 

IS THE NEAREST TO THE RAILWAY-STATION AND. TO 
THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

+£* ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 

LANDAUS AND OTHER CARRIAGES FOR 
EXCURSIONS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

JOS. ESCHER, Proprietor . 

,/ 7 r : CHAMONIX. 

BUFFET HOTEL DES ETRANGERS 

OPPOSITE TO THE RAILWAY-STATION. 

MEALS AT FIXED PRICES OR A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 

♦x* French and American Drinks. *x— 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. J. TAIRRAZ, Proprietor . 

CHAinONiX^ aS 

PATISSERIE DES ALPES, 
TEA-ROOM 

• OPPOSITE TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

This much-frequented Confectionery Shop is celebrated for its Cakes, Pastry, 
Btspoits ; all kinds of Chocolates, Sweets^lces, Tea, Coffee, Liqueurs, etc. 

H. J. DBVOUASBOUD, Prop. 
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CHAMONIX- 

“STATION ©LIJVIATE^IQUE” 

Of T^E fIRST I^ANK. 

3348 feet (1050 metres) above the Sea. 

A CENTRE FOR GREAT AND LITTLE EXCURSIONS 
TO THE MONTANVERT, THE MER DE GLACE, THE FL^GERE, 
THE BREVENT, BEL ACHAT, PLANPRAZ, PLAN DE 
L’AIGUILLE, GLACIER DES BOSSONS, Etc. Etc. 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS IN CARRIAGE TO THE GORGES OF 

DIOZA, GLACIER D’ARGENTIERE, TRELECHAMP, Etc. Etc. 

* 

WALKS IN THE FOREST OF BOUCHET, DES TISSOURS, TO 
THE CASCADE DU DARD, GAILLANDS, Etc. Etc. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP Kekp 
CATHOLIC CHURCH— Services Every Day. 

ENGLISH CHURCH — English Church Service on Sundays 
at 10.30 a.tn. Service in French on Sundays- at 9 a.m. 

Do not leave Chamonix without visiting the 
PICTURE EXHIBITION of M. LOPP&, and the PLAN OF 
MONT BLANC IN RELIEF of M. DEMARCH1. 

TELEGRAPH and TELEPHONE. 

AMUSEMENTS XSs. 

CA8INO OF CHAMONIX— Gambling, Music, and 
Operettas. 
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HOTELS of CHAMONIX. 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order. 

HOTEL DES ALPES, J. LAVAIVRE-KLOTZ, ProprUlaire. 

HOTELS D’ANGLETERRE & GRAND HOTEL, 

M. Cllfil’AUX, ProprUlaire. 
HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, AMI QUAG LI A, Proprictaire. 

HOTEL BEAU-SITE, CI’RIUL-COUITET, ProprUlaire. 
VILLA BELVEDERE, FRAXQOLS SIMOND, Prop, 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ularet-touhnier, Proprutain. 

HOTELS OAOHAT & DU MONT BLANC, 

CAC1IAT, ProprUlaire . 

HOTEL CENTRAL, JOSEPH COUTTET, PrvprUtairr. 

HOTEL DES CHALETS DE LA CdTE, 

1 1 Alt AN ( i , h'oprUta i rt . 

GRAND HOTEL COUTTET & DU PARC, HOTEL- 
PENSION COUTTET, COUTTET-FRERES, Prop. 

HOTELS CROIX BLANCHE & SIMOND, 

ED. SIMOND, ProprUlaire. 

HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, FRANyois couttet, Prop. 

HOTELS DE FRANCE, DE L’UNION, & TER- 
MINUS, F. FKLISAZ, ProprUlaire. 

HOTEL IMPERIAL & METROPOLE, 

M E Y N ET, Propr Uta ire . 

HOTEL DE LA MER DE GLACE, 

A E NO LD- DE V 0 U ASSOUX, ProprUlaire . 

HOTEL MODERNE & VICTORIA, 

FRANCOIS l’ETIT-J EAN, ProprUlaire. 

HOTEL-PENSION MONTANVERT, 

SIMOND k PAYOT, Propr Utaires. 
HOTEL DJ3 LA PAIX, El). CLARET, ProprUlaire. 

HOTEL DE PARIS, COUTTET FR&RKS, ProprUtaires. 
HOTEL DE LA POSTE, AMliROISE SIMOND, ProprUlaire. 

HOTELS ROYAL, DE SAUSSURE, & PALAIS 
DE CRISTAL, E. EXNER, ProprUlaire. 

HOTEL SAVOY-HOTEL, A. TAIRRAZ, ProprUlaire . 
HOTEL SUISSE, Joseph couttet, luopruiain. 

HOTEL DE LA TERRASSE, 

Mmk. Vve^THEVENET, ProprUlaire . 
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. TIME-TABLES OF THE SERVICES 


BETWEEN 


GENEVA-LE FAYET AND 
CHAMONIX. 


ASCENDING. 

Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway j j 

a.m. a.m. j a.m. p.m. ; p.m. 
GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATION dep. 5.48 ; 8.36 10.14 1.32 j 5.44 

LE FAYET arr. 8.51 11.30; 1.7 4.30 8.32 

Halt for Refreshment. \ j 

r»ty ] not k llOWli. 

CHAMONIX .... arr. f j 


DESCENDING. 


a.m. a.m. i a.m. p.m. p.m. 


CHAMONIX .... 

dei>. 1 

not klitown. 1 

LE FAYET 

arr. J 

1 

Halt for Refreshment. 


1 ! 

LE FAYET 

ilop. 5.15 

9.25 1.12 4.2 : 7.28 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATION 

an. 8.22 

12.22 4.4 6.46 ,10.17 

Alterations may occur in the Train Service. Enquire. 

PRICES OF TICKETS 

BETWEEN STATIONS. 


SiNOi.h Ti 

«'KKrs. KhiruN Ticm ts. 

Chamonix to les Bossons . 

0.80 1 

0.35 1.20 I 0.55 

Do. les Houches 

1.70 

0.75 2.50 ! 1.20 

Do. Servoz . 

2.80 

1.25 1.20 1 1.95 

Do. Ch&de . 

;J.70 

l.t>5 i 5.55 ! 2.l!0 

Do. le Fayet 

4.35 

1.90 6.55 1 3.10 


NOTICE. 

The hours quoted are French time, which is 55 min. later 
than Central Europe time. 
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<©$ CHAMONIX &<► 

«* PAYOT FRERE8 o . 

BOOKSELLERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. S TATIONERY. MAPS AND GUIDES. 

ALPINE STONES AND SILVER JEWELRY. 

was!!*: bel-aohat, brevehtT ' 1 ^* 7 

Admirably situated, fronting the entire Chain of Mont Blanc, with a magnificent 
panorama of the Oberland and Alps of Dauphine. The Route by Bel Achat is the 
only one practicable for mules to the top of the Br^vent (2526 metres). * Excellent 
Restaurant. * Comfortable Beds. * very Moderate Prices. * Especially desir- 
able for witnessing sunrise and sunset. * Large Telescope for watching ascents. 

COUTTET, Guide, Proprietor. 

LES PRAZ,15 Minutes from CHAMONIX <*» 

SPLENDID HOTEL. 

With incomparable views of the Chain of Mont Blanc. The nearest starting-point 
for the Fldgbre and the Mer de Glace. Modern Comfort. Electric Light. Baths 
in the Hotel. Pension fiom 5 francs a day. Meals at al 1 hours. Near Les Praz 
! Station. Omnibus meets all Trains. ■ RAVANEL FREREB, Guides, Proprietor ;, 

' Near the Post-Office. CHAMONIX . Haute Savoie. 

♦ AU PETIT “PARIS * 

. NOVELTIES * DRESS-MAKING 

LARGE SELECTION OF ALL ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR TOURISTS. 

* SPECIALITY FOR THE REAL CHAMONIX HONEY * 

H. LECHAT. 

OPPOSITE TO CHAMONIX POST-OFFICE. 

A LA RENOMMEE -w- 

! Great Depot for Boots and Shoes, and Tourists’ Requisites # Batons and 
Sticks # Dress-making # Mountain-Skirts, Blouses and Knickerbockers. 
* REPAIRS CAREFULLY EXECUTED * 

1 YYE. RMA1N. PAYOT. 

HOTEL MODERNE & VICTORIA, CHAMONIX 

OPENED IN 1903. 

IN THE CENTRE OF THE VILLAGE, WITH A FINE VIEW OF MONT BLANC. 

80 ROOMS * LIFT * EVERY CONVENIENCE. 

F, PETIT-JEAN, Proprietor. 

| NEAR CHAMONIX, 2j MILES FROM LES HOUCHES. 

HOTEL- PENSION DE BELLEVUE, 

On the Route for Mont Blanc and for the Tour of Mont Blanc. 
Exceptionally Fine Views of the Chain of Mont Blanc and the Valley of 
I Chamonix * 45 Beds * Pension from 6 Francs. 

| The Brothers Fr£d£rIC & ALPHONSE PAYOT. Guides, Proprietor!. 


CHAMONIX . 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BAR, 

* SITUATED ON THE PRINCIPAL PLACE, 

With all Sorts' of English and American Drinks. 

WHI8KEY AND 8CHWEPPES SODA, ENCLISH BE Eg, HORNIMAN’S TEA, ETC. ETC. 

'The* Best Drinks la the Town, * FjjjLISAZ, Barman. 
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Chamonix (Rue Nationals, opposite to the Hotel oe la Cboix 


» » J. DUCREY, Shoemaker 

Medal at the International Alpine Exhibition, Grenoble, 1892 . 
SPECIAL MENTION FOR MOUNTAIN BOOTS. 

Articles for Excursions * Slmond’s Piolets (Ice-Axes) kept In Stock. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX, near the Bridge. 


AUGUSTE GOIZE, 

HAIR-DRESSER * BARBER. 

TOURISTS’ REQUISITES * PERFUMERY * ENGLISH SPOKEN. 
Depot for the ‘ Veritable ’ Eau de Cologne. 


CHAMONIX (In the Centre' of the Town). arr= : 

I A. SIMOND & BROTHERS, 

;; MEMBERS OP TUB CLUB- ALP IN FH AXCAIH, 

f] MANUFACTURERS OF ICE-AXES (Piolets) for ALPINISTS, 
and BELLS (Sonnettes) FOR CATTLE, in English Cast-Steel. 

GOODS TO ORDER CAREFULLY FORWARDED, and 
Special Sketches made. Piolets from 12 to 20 francs. 
Alpenstocks from 3 to 5 francs. 

Honours Gained: PARIS , ler Prix, 1889; 
y GRENOBLE , ler Prix, 1892; LYON, ler Prix, 1894. 


HOTEL-PENSION DE LA FLEG&RE. 


La Flegfere (1900 metres), 2 \ hours from Chamonix, occupies an unique 
position for viewing the entire Chain of Mont Blanc and the Valley, fronting 
the Mer de Glace. # 15 Bedrooms. * Starting-point for numerous Excur- 
sions, such as Le Belvedere, La Floriaz (with a similar view to that from the 
Buet, etc. etc. # Attentive Service. # English spoken. * The new 
path is now open. DUCREY, Proprietor. 


CHAMONIX, Rue Nationale. 

F. FELISAZ ggeite 

KEEP8 PROVISIONS AND COMESTIBLES IN GENERAL ) CROSSE <fc BLACKWELL’S AND HUNTLEY & 

palmer’s goods; irish and scotch whisky; ljebig (lemco); magci ; pates; puddings; 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONERY; BONBONS; AND EVERYTHING THAT IS NICE. 

Patronised by Members of the At pine Club. 


-K- CHAMONIX. •2-s- 

LA REVUE DU MONT-BLANC 

Gives Time-tables of the Railways and other means of communication in all the 
districts including AIX-LES-BAINS, LYONS, INTERLAKEN, BRIGUE and ZER- 
MATT ; and on every Thursday chronicles the most Interesting ascents which 
have been made in the previous week. 


-fg>$ CHAMONIX (Place de la Fontaine) 

AU GRAND MAGASIN DU* MONT BLANC, 

Kept by AUG. COUTTET, Photographer. 

PORTRAITS, GROUPS, AND LANDSCAPES OF ALL SIZE8 * ALBUMS * MATERIALS AND DARK ROOM FOR 
AMATEURS * WOOD CARVINGS, POLISHED STONES, JEWELLERY, A ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS OF ALL KINDS 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, & ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 4 DRAWING MATERIALS FOR OIL OR WATER-C OLOUR. 
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— CHAMONIX. 

THE ATELIER OF TAIRRAZ “THE PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHAMONIX” 
IS NEAR THE ENOLISH CHURCH. 

PORTRAITS, GfcOUPS, AND VIEWS ARE TAKEN BY 

«p *> 

Who has a Large Assortment of Views in Stock of the Aiguilles 
and Qlaciers of the Range of Mont Blanc, and in Dauphinl. 

PRINTING DONE » ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

LE FAYET-ST. GERVAIS LES BAINS 

BUBEET DE DA OAL^E. 

Le Fayet is the Terminal Station of the lines from Bellegarde 
and Geneva, where all passengers must change carriages for the 
Electric line to Chamonix. The station at le Fayet is classed as 
“Gare d’arret facultatif,” i.e. passengers can stop there at their 
pleasure. 

Meals and Refreshments at all hours, h la carte, and h prlx fixe. 

F. MOUTHON, Concessionnaire. 


Alt. 7195 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 2193 metres. 

HOTEL JUNGFRAU 

ON THE EGGISHORN, 

IN A SUNNY AND SHELTERED SITUATION, 

With a MAGNIFICENT VIEW over the PENNINE ALPS. 

MODERATE CHARGES * PENSION * ENGLISH CHURCH. 

.-S'-C 120 BEDS Xek. 


Two and a half hours by mule-patli from Fiesch, one and a half hours 
from the Summit of the Eggishorn, and near the Marjalen Lake. A 
good path leads in 3 hours to the Riederalp, and in 5 hours the Con- 
cordia Cabane can be reached, the starting-point for the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, Monch, Monchjoch, Oberaarjoch, Jungfratyoch, 
Agassizjoch, etc. etc. % 

“The favourite head-quarters of mountaineers on the south ^ido of 
the Oberland Alps.” — Mali's Alpine Guide. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 
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RUE CORRATERI E, 11, GENEVA. 

HENRY KUNDIG 

YE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BOOKSTORE OF GENEVA. 

publisher, Bookseller, anb 3mporter. 

Great choice of Swiss , 
French , and Italian Maps . 

ALPINE LITERATURE. 

WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 
WHYMPER S ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Scientific and Fine Art Book=Store. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WEEKLIES 
AND MONTHLIES. 

* 




rr m dll rjiitu uual/jju siut miijuiouai,. 


HOTEL DE LA POSTE, GENEVA. 

LIFT. ^ LIFT. 

100 Well-Furnished Bedrooms, from 2.50 to 4 francs. 
Attendance and Electric Light included. Central Steam Heating. Baths. 
Dinner Table d'Hote 3.50, & Supper 3 francs, Wine included. 

Restaurant. Pension from 7 to 10 francs, everything included. 

CHS. SAILER, Proprietor \ 


(Switzerland) GLACIER DU RHONE (Switzerland) 

HOTEL DU GLACIER DU RHONE. 

1800 METRES * 250 BEDS * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL * ENGLISH SERVICE * STOPPING -PLACE 
FOR DILIGENCES OVER THE EURKA, THE GRIMSEL, 

AND TO BRIGUE, BOTH DAY AND NIGIIT. 


HOTEL-PENSION BELVEDERE 

(FURKA ROAD) 

2200 METRES * 5 Minutes from the Glacier * 90 BEDS. 
FINE MOUNTAIN AIR. WALKS & EXCURSIONS. RICH ALPINE FLORA. 

THE FINEST POINT OF VIEW ON THE WHOLE OF 
THE ROUTE DE LA FURKA. 


Will be enlarged in 1904, and provided with every modern comfort 
for a long stay. 


POST AND TELEdRAPH OFFICES IN BOTH THESE HOTELS. 
OPEN FROM ist JUNE to 30th SEPTEMBER. 


Co- Proprietor of the JOSEPH SEILER -BRUNNER, Proprietor. 

Q RAND HOTELS SEILER AT ZERMATT AND THE RIFFELALP. 


GENEVA * 31 Quai des Bergues * GENEVA. 

GOLAY SONS & STAHL 

(Late QOLA Y—LERBSCHE & SONS). Established 1837. 

MANUFACTURERS of WATCHES ahd JEWELRY. 

* DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES. * 

Branch House in Paris: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX. 
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GRINDELWALD (Switzerland) 


BEAR HOTEL 

WINTER SPORTS 

SKATING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
SKIING, SNOW-SHOEING, Etc. 

NEWLY RECONSTRUCTED WITH EVERY 

MODERN COMFORT 

' V V. v v ^ X \ \ -s. 

OPEN THE WHOLE YEAR. 


BOSS BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



HOTELS & BATHING ESTABLISHMENTS COMPANY OF 


LOUECHE-LES-BAINS 

42Bfc, t . (LEUKERBAD, at the foot of the Qemmi Pass) uM^trw. 

Railway Station : SOUSTE, on the Simplon Railway. 



ojfcg First-Class Bathing: and Alpine Station, 

Pure and streu^tlimiiu^ air. Recommended by all physicians. Eight 
hotels under an entirely new management. 000 beds and saloons. Electricity 
and all modern comforts. French cooking. Fine wines. 

Large and comfortable music, leading, «*iml billiard rooms. English news- 
papers taken. Library. Three closed verandas. Two concerts a day. Balls 
and “ fetes de iiuit.” The surrounding forests alford delightful promenades. 
( ’entre of numerous excursions ami ascents. 

Five bathing establishments supplied from more than twenty wartu springs 
at the temperature of 51° C. Massage done on the most modern medical 
systems. One bathing establishment and two hotels are reserved for Tourists. 
Large swimming pool. The waters of Loueche have exactly the same proper- 
ties as the celebrated waters of Bath (England), Loueclie having the greater 
advantage of higher altitude and consequently purer and more invigorating air. 

Five Physicians, a Chemist, and a Lady Doctor. 

Dark room. Tennis courts, bowling alleys, and playgrounds for children. 
Hall fitted up for gymnastics. Milk ami whey cure. Grape cure. 

Season : 15th May to 1st October. Terms for Pension : Five francs a 
day and upward, according to location of rooms, and the Hotel. 

English Church. Roman Catholic Church. # Post Office, Telegraph, 
and Telephone. # Mail Coach three times a day from SOUSTE to the 
Baths of Loueche and vice, versa. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 

LX. OF THE HOTELS BEAU-SITE AND RICHE-MONT, THE MODERN 
HOTELS OF LAUSANNE; IN THE MIDDLE OF GARDENS OF 20,000 
SQ. METRES; BETWEEN THE RAILWAY-STATION AND THE TOWN. 

Lawn Tennis * Splendid View of the Lake and Mountains. 
Central Heating: # Electric Light * Lifts * Good Ventilation. 

Private Bath-Rooms * Open all the Year Round. 

J. A. SCHMIDT, general Manager. 


Canton Valais. MARTIGNY. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL CLERC. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, with a very old reputation. Enlarged, and 
entirely renovated inside and out, with Luxury and Modern Comfort. 
GARDENS * DARK ROOM * BATHS * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH * GRAND VIEWS. 
CARRIAGES FOR CHAMONIX, THE GRAND ST. BERNARD, Etc., AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. * OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * PENSION. 

OSCAR CORNUT-BRUNNER, Proprietor & Director. 


MARTIGNY 

GRAND HOTEL DU MONT-BLANC. 

MODERN Carriages and Diligences for CHAMONIX and the ST. BER- 
rnuinDT NARD start fron* the Hotel * The Station of the Electric 
sfiSLUuLLs Railway from Martigny to Chamonix, which is to be opened in 
1905, is at the side of the Hotel. GEORGES MORAND, Proprietor . 


ZERMATT. 

Biographical Notice of JOHANN zum TAUGWALD, 

WHO MADE THE FIRST ASCENTS OF MONTE ROSA, THE DOM, ETC. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. Price 1 fr. 25 cts. 

H. KUNDIC, CORBATE RIE 11, GENEVA; M, ANDERECC, ZERMATT, 
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--saira© RAN DA 

Neur the Station on the Zermatt Railway. 
Standing in its Own Garden, away from the Ylllage. 

HOTEL & PENSION WEISSHORN, 

AND" 

HOTEL DU DOM 

Close to the Station. 

RANDA IS AN EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR SOME OF THE FINEST 
Alpine Excursions, such as the WEISSHORN, DOM, TASCHHORN. 
Magnificent View of the Breithorn. Baths in the Hotel. 

R. DE WERRA, Proprietor. 


Alt. 6316 feet. CAM TON VALAIS. Alt. 1925 metres. 

HOTEL RIEDERALP 

NEAR THE END OF THE GREAT ALETSCH GLACIER. 

' - "V. 'v'V V. - -.vs. _ 

PENSION * MODERATE PRICES * ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
3 hours from the EGGISHORN, 2h hours from the BEL ALP. 


“Commanding a beautiful view of Monte Leone. . . . Many charming 
strolls in the neighbourhood.” — Murray's Handbook to Switzerland. 

‘■The beautiful situation ami mild climate of this Alp adapt it for a 
stay of some time.” — Baedekers Switzerland. 

From- the Hotel Riederalp the Ascent of the Aletschhorn 
can be made in one day. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 

The Pension Riederfurka {alt. 2100 metres, 6890 feet) is 
kept by the same Proprietor. 


QLION. 

GRAND HOTEL RIGHI VAUDOIS. 

A. FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 
AND NEWLY FURNISHED, WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
NEW DRAINAGE AND LIFT. 

MOST SPLENDID SITUATION. 

Moderate Price?. 

Open, all the year. F. RIECHELMANN, Proprietor. 
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VILLAGE OF ST. OERVAIS-LES-BA1NS (Alt. 810 metres). 

SPLENDID HOTEL & DES ETRANCERS. 

4g# OLD-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION 

LAROB TERRACBS AND GARDENS. 

E. BATTENDIER, Proprietor. 

(Alt. 2658 ft.) SAINT QERVAIS-LES-BA1NS (Alt. MO metres.) 

HOTEL DU MONT BLANC. 

With its th'pnu lance* is the most advantageously-situated Hotel at the 
Village of St. GervaiB-les-Bains. Post and Telegraph near the Hotel. 
“Station Cllmat&rique ” recommended by all Doctors. 
SEVERAL LANGUAGES SPOKEN. * A. CHAMBEL, Proprietor. 

ST. NICOLAS (ST. NIKLAUS), 

Valais, Switzerland. Alt. 1130 metres. 

GRAND HOTEL-PENSION S’ NICOLAS 

T HIS Hotel — half way from Visp to Zermatt, near the Railway Station 
and outside the village — otters to Visitors a quiet, homely English 
Family House. Chaplain in the Hotel during the Season. 

Pleasant and uot difficult Excursions to the Schwarzhora (Mule Path 
half-hour from the summit), one of the host Panoramas to he seen ; to 
Hannigalp; the Ried Glacier; by the Augstbord and Jung Passes to 
Gruben, St. Luc, and Zinal ; and by the Ried Pass to Saas-Fee. Excur- 
sions for good climbers— Ascents of the Dom, Weissbom, Brunnegghom, 
Ulrichshora, Nadelhom, Balfrin, etc. 

Guides, Porters, Saddle-horses. Carriages for two and three* persons 
below Railway prices. Visitors walking from Visp should profit by the 
nice drive from St. Nicolas to Zermatt through forests and meadows. 
This Hotel is specially suitable for staying Visitors ; plenty of Walks, 
close to Forests, and good place for Sketching. 

Meals a la carte at all hours. 

LUNCH AT 12.30. DINNER AT 7. MODERATE CHARGES. • 
Special Arrangements for People staying, and also for 
Large Families and Children. 
F. ZAHLER, Proprietor. 


ST. IS1COLAS (NIKLAUS), 

HOTEL-PENSION LOCHMATTER. 

MEALS A LA CARTE AT ALL TIMES. 

Lunch, 2.50 to 3 francs. Bedrooms from 1 to 3 francs. 

FAMILIES OR SINGLE PERSONS RECEIVED EN PENSION ON VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

ALEXANDER LOCHMATTER, Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. x?k, 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JEAN PAYOT, 

THE 0L0B5T dUIDE OF CHAMONIX. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. PMce 1 fr. 25 ots. 

H. KllNDIC, CORRATERIE 11, GENEVA; PAYOT FBtRES, BUE DU PONT, CHAMOHIX. 
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Canton Valais— S1ERRE — Switzerland. 

HOTEL-PENSION CHATEAU BELLEVUE. 

FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 

for persons requiring dry air and sunshine, for which the climate is renowned. Lately 
enlarged and fitted with every modern comfort. Handsome Dining Room, Billiard, Reading, 
and Smoking Rooms ; large glased Verandah full south. Heated throughout. Excellent Cooking 
and Abundant Table, Good wines, etc. Double Tennis Court. New English Church adjoining 
the Hotel— Services all the year. 

TROUT-FISHING, SKATING AND TOBOGGANING NEAR THE HOTEL 

Dark Room for Photographers. English Sanitary Arrangements. Near Railway Station. 
Post and Telegraph. Terms from 7 to 12 francs a day. Carriages to be had of any description. 
M. ZUFFERY. Proprietor. 


Alt. 4777 feet. TAESCH. Alt. 1456 mfetres. 

I HOTEL DU TAESCH HORN 

. IS CLO»l£ TO THE RAILWAY vSTATION, 

: IN A HEALTHY SITUATION, COMMAND] NO SPLENDID VIEWS OK 

i THE BREITHORN AND PETIT MONT CERVIN, 

! AND TS THE BEST STARTING-POINT for the TAESCH ALP, WHICH IS 
i SURROUNDED BY SOME OF THE GRANDEST PEAKS IN THE ALPS. 

' RUSTIC WALKS CAN BE TAKEN ALL AROUND IN THE MAGNIFICENT F0REST8. 

| GRANO GORGE BEHIND THE VILLAGE. * PATHS TO THE WEISSHORN CABANE, ETC. 
j PUREST SPRING WATER. * LARGE SALLE-A-MANCER. * 46 FINE BEDROOMS. 

Alt. 4249 feet. TRIEIMT. Alt. 1295 metres. 

On the Road from Chamonix to Martigny . 

DC GRAND HOTEL se* 

A FIRST-GLASS HOUSE, SITUATED HALF-WAY BETWEEN 
CHAMONIX AND MARTIGNY * MODERATE PRICES. 

-t©* PENSION CAN BE ARRANGED. *g4- 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS * CARRIAGES AND MULES. 

BATHS IN THE HOUSE * BILLIARDS * GARDEN * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Post and Telegraph. GAY & FRASSERAN, Proprietors . 


GORGE DU TRIFT. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT, NEAR THE PARISH CHURCH. 

FINE WATERFALLS. * ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
EVERY EVENING. * MEALS & LODGING. 
EXCELLENT ROOM,S -COMFORTABLE- SAFE. 

• . JOHANN 'WELSCHEN, Proprietor. 
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VEVEY (Lake of Geneva). 

jww-'-vwv/ 

HOTEL des TROIS GOURONNES 

(HOTEL MONNET) 

HEALTHIEST AND FINEST LOCATION * GREAT COMFORT. 
MODERATE TERMS * LARGE SHADY TERRACE ON THE LAKE. 
LIFT * ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGHOUT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Concerts. Open all the Year Round. 

COOK’S TICKETS ACCEPTED. 

ALEXR. HIRSCHI, Manager. 

VIEGE (YISP) CANTON YALAIsl 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE 

THE NEAREST HOTEL TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE # ON 
THE TELEPHONE * FINE GARDEN * MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE 
ALPS FROM THE HOTEL * QUIET POSITION * OMNIBUS (FREE OF 
COST) MEETS ALL THE TRAINS * OOOD COOKING # BEER ON 
DRAUGHT * LOW PRICES & SPECIAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
FOR A PROLONGED STAY # CARRIAGES FOR THE SIMPLON, FURKA 
& GRIMSEL PASSES * STABLING FOR CYCLISTS & AUTOMOBI LISTS. 

FAMILLE STAMPFER, Proprietors . 
Co-Proprietors of the Hotels at Zinal. 
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ZERMATT (Opposite Hotel de la Poste). 

-SC- LOUIS BURGENER 

FIRST-CLASS SHOEMAKER * PATRONISED BY ENGLISH. 

MOUNTAIN AND ALL OTHER SORTS OP BOOTS. 

Repairs quickly executed * Every kind of Nails » Moderate prices . 


ABOUT 50 MINUTES FROM ZERMATT RAILWAY STATIONS* 

1969 m&tres (6460 feet) above the sea. 

PENSION EDELWEISS ALTERKOPF 

(the path to it starts on the West side of the Catholic Church). 

Grand Views of the Matterhorn, Breithorn, Castor & Pollux, Lyskamm, 
Monte Rosa, Rimpfischhorn, Mischabelhorner, Zinal Rothhorn, 
Gornergrat Railway, and the Valley of Zermatt; surrounded with 
Edelweiss and all sorts of rare Alpine plants. 

PINE MULE-PATH TO THE TRIFT HOTEL AND PATH TO THE HOHLICHT. 
LOW PRICES FOR LONG STAY * RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 
PORTER MEETS ALL THE TRAINS * OPEN ON MAY 15. 

JOHANN WEI SCHEN, Proprietor 


AT HEUBTEN, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR FROM ZERMATT. 

1769 MbatS. WALDESRUHE 5804 Feet. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL, ELEVATED POSITION, COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS 

OF THE MATTERHORN, DENT BLANCHE, OBER-GABELHORN, 
ROTHHORN, WEISSHORN, DOM AND TAESCHHORN, 
BIETSCHHORN, ALETSCHHORN k GLACIER, 

AND MOUNTAINS of thk OBERLAND. 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

PENSION AT MODERATE PRICES * REDUCTIONS MADE FOR LONG STAY. 

OPEN ON MAY 15. 

ELIAB LAUBER A PETER LUDWIG PERRN, Proprietor*. 


TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT. 

HOTEL MORGENROTH 

GRAND VIEWS OVER ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 

LUNCH AT ALL HOURS * LOW PRICES FOR PENSION. 
PURE, CLEAR SPRING WATER * COLD & WARM BATHS. 
CLOSE TO THE WOODS & CHURCH. FINE EXCURSIONS. 

FRANZ BINER, Proprietor. 


Very Moderate Prices . ZERMATT- English spoken, 

PENSION -RESTAURANT ALPENROSE. 

Just outside the Village, 15 minutes from the Railway Stations, 
IN FULL VIEW OF THE MATTERHORN AgD MISCHABELHORNER, 

surrounded by trees, in an admirably quiet situation. Guides and Mules can be 
had. A Porter meets all the Trains. JOHANN KRONIG. Proprietor. 
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ZERMATT. 

GRAND HOTELS VICTORIA & D’ANCLETERRE. 

The nearest to the Zermatt A Gornergrat Railway Stations. 

•MODERN COMFORT. * ELECTRIC LIGHT. * GARDEN. 

SPLENDID VIEWS OF THE 

MATTERHORN, BREITHORN, AND MtSCHABELHORNER. 

NICE COOKING * EXCELLENT WINES * MODERATE PRICES. 

MM. SEILER, Proprietors. 

ZERMATT -w- 

HOTEL GORNERGRAT. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED * COMFORTABLE * CONVENIENT. 

Near the Railway Station. 

PENSION * RESTAURATION at all HOURS * REASONABLE PRICES. 

MUCH PATRONISED BY ENGLISH FAMILIES. 

Open from May 15 to October 31. English spoken. Baths. 

TELEPHONE # ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

M HOTEL TRIFT fs> 

IN THE GORGE OF THE TRIFT, 2200 METRES ABOVE THE SEA. 
Two Mule- Paths lead to the Hotel from the Railway Station. 

IS ON THE ROUTE FOR THE METTEUIORN, TRIFTPASS, 

ROTH HORN, GABELIIOIiN, WELLENKUPPE, ktc. 

PENSION * RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 

Guides and Mules can be obtained. 

THE HOTEL GORNERGRAT AND HOTEL TRIFT are KEPT BY THE SAME PROPRIETOR. 

PETER AUFDENBLATTEN, Proprietor. 

-:3 ZERMATT H- 

HOTEL- PENSION BON REPOS. 

On the right bonk of the Mattervisp, across the Bridge, quietly situated, surrounded by a Garden, 
.with Grand Views over THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. Very Moderate 
Prices. Lnnch from 2 fr. 50 cts. Afternoon Tea. Special arrangements for Families or for pro* 
longed stay. Guides and Porters can be supplied. MATHIAS AUFDENBLATTEN Proprietor 


Avenue de la Gare. ZERMATT. Avenue de la Gare. 

HOTEL-PENSION-RESTAURANT PERREN. 

With Dependanoe in a Magnificent Situation close by, having a Splendid View 
of Mont Oervln * 40 Beds * Comfortable Rooms * Electric Light # Meals at 
all Hours * Beer on Draught * Vins du Pays * Attentive Service * Pension 
from 5 to 6 frs. t or 7 to 8 in the height of the Season. * Special arrangements for 
a long stay. HERMANN PERREN, Guide, Proprietor. 
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YALLEE D’ANNIVIERS, CANTON VALAIS. 

'A'wW V,' - 

Height above Sea, 1680 mitres (5512 feet). 

gOTOx DEg DlggLOgg 

100 BEDS. 

BOTEIi DqiTOD 

100 BEDS. 

^QTEIi DU BESSO 

30 BEDS. 

Open from the 1st June to the 1st October, 

“jSffaHon Gltma^iqu^.” 

A Centre for a variety of Excursions. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

s 

Special Arrangements can be made for Families, 

PENSION FROM 6 TO 14 FRANCS. 

THE ZINAL HOTELS COMPANY, 

L^Ojy MORAND, Director. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES. 

The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the World. The 
only Company running Through Trains under one management from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The longest rail track in the 
World. C.P.R. Trains and Steamers extend in a direct line from 
Great Britain to Hong Kong— 11,841 miles. 


Atlantic S.S. Ljlies. Large twin-screw steamers, with 
all recent improvements for comfort of Saloon, Second Cabin, 
and Third Class Passengers. Liverpool to Canada every week. 
TOUTS in Canada. Express Trains ocean to ocean. 
Fishing, Shooting, Swiss Guides, Mountain Hotels. Some 
of the World’s Grandest Scenery is on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Pacific S.S. LinOS. From Vancouver to Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand. Through Tickets issued in Europe, in- 
cluding Coupons for Sleeping Berths and Meals in Dining Cars. 
Freight and Parcels. Through bills of lading issued 
for freight. Parcels despatched swiftly by Dominion Ex- 
press Co. to all points on the Canadian Pacific Railway system. 

V - 

WT Everyone who reads this should apply personally, or 
by letter, for gratuitous and post-free accurate Maps and 
Handsomely Illustrated Guide-Books to the 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

62 to 65 Charing Gross, Trafalgar Square, S.V., 

jjjyg A 68 King Will iam Stre et, E.C.. London : 
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HYMPER’S 


JlLPINE |hotographs 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


CHAMONIX: 

Mods. PAUL PAYOT, Rue du Pont. 


GENEVA: 

Mons. HENRY KUNDIG, 11 Rue Oorraterie. 


LONDON: 

Messrs. W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 Strand. 


ZERMATT: 

Herr MELOHIOR ANDEREGG (against the Church). 
Herr A. GINDRAUX. (near the Hotel Mont Cervig). , 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIH'S HEW ROOKS. 


Adventures on the Roof of the World. By 

Mrs. Aubrey lk Blond (Mrs. Main). With over 100 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non- 
Climbers, Young and Old. By* Mrs. Auiiiiey i.k Blond 
(Mrs. Main). With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. Third Im- 
pression. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. II. From the Monchjoeh 
to the Grimsel. By the Kev. \V. A. B. Cooliduk. 32 rio. 10s. 

This is a new vulunit* in Conway and Coolidj;o's Climbers' <>' tucks. 

The Bernese Oberland. Vol. I. By (3. Mahler. 

;>2mo. 10s. 

A complete liht oi the \ohiines in llu* senes will be sent post free on leeeipt 
.if {I post-mill. 

Mes Escalades dans les Alpes et le Caucase. 

Par A. F. Mummery. Traduit <le 1’ Anglais ])ar Mai; rice Paillon. 
With a new Preface and Notice on Mummery as a Climber. Illus- 
trated. Paper Covers. Us. net. 

Guide to Siena. History and Art. By Wm. Heywood ami 
Lucy Olcoti*. Crown Svo, Cloth, tis. net. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. By 

Clarence Kino. Crown Svo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

FOR TOURISTS. 

Air. Fisher Unwin has issued Tourist Editions of the Histories of 

FLORENCE, VENICE, and SWITZERLAND. 

Illustrated. 

Story of the Nations Series. 5s. each. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. I 
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LEMCO FOR MOUNTAINEERS. 

THE MAXIMUM OF SUSTENANCE IN THE 
MINIMUM OF SPACE. 

MR. EDWARD WHYMPER, in the course of a recent 
letter, said: — 


“/ shall soon be travelling again in the Rocky 
Mountains, and ^shali depend a good deal upon 
Liebig 9 s Extract- that is to say, upon 



TWO BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TRAVELLERS IX ITALY 
AND STUDENTS OF ART. 

THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE 

FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

15 v JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mns. ADY). 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Visitors to Florence Mill find admirable guidance as well as good literature in 
Mrs. A<ly’s opportune \olume.” St. Ja tin's* (lazelte. 

“ An excel lent handbook . . . of great use, Ixitli to tra\ idlers in Italy and to those 
who wish to loam the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries at home.”— Times. 


THE 

FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE CHAPEL IN ROME 

By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

AVith 24 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Miss Phillippx has written a handy book, which travellers intelligently interested 
in Italian art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to Rome. . . . The 
volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one which may be warmly 
commended.”— Timm. 

“A scholarly handbook which no visitor to the Sixtine Chapel should he without.” 
oj Art. ____ 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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TRAVELS AMONGST 
THE GREAT ANDES OF THt EQUATOR. 

- By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

With 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by various Artists, and engraved 
by the Author. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

Proofs on Plate Paper of the large Map can be had separately, Price 4s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This is emphatically the book of the season as regards travel, and few 
seasons have produced anything of the kind.” — The Athenamm. 

“ Nearly approaches perfection in every respect — clear and orderly exposi- 
tion, a style marked by singular charm and sobriety, and relieved by a vein of 
exquisite humour.” — The Academy. 

“ Popular in style, rich in beautifully engraved illustrations.” — The Literary 
World. 

“The chief contribution of 1892 to Geography is assuredly Mr. Whymper’s 
beautiful work on the Equatorial Andes.” — Right Hon. Sir 'Mount stuart K. 
Grant Duff ’, Annual Address to the Royal Geographical Society on the progress 
of Geography. 

“A more manly or more modest chronicle of great exploits than this we 
have not read. . . . One of the most delightful books that is comprised in the 
literature of travel and discovery.” — Saturday Review. 

“ There is a charm in Air. Whymper’s narrative which makes his Travels in 
the Ancles nothiug less than fascinating.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“Of this book we would say what Jules Verne sought to do in the realm of 
romance Mr. Whymper achieves in the literature of travel.” — The Independent. 

“We consider it quite a model of what such a work should be.” — The 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ The book is one of absorbing interest. . . . From a scientific and literary 
point of view is worthy of the highest praise.” — St. James s Gazette \ 

“ In every way deserving of the attention which it has attracted, and will 
attract.” — Review of Reviews. 

“Altogether it would be difficult to tint! a more readable or more delect- 
able book of modem travels.” — JUaek and White. 

“ It is rare to find a traveller so many-§ided as Mr. Whymper. lie is 
an artist, a keen and cautious scientific observer, an admirable collector, a 
(Wring mountaineer, a merciless critic of his predecessors as well as of himself, 
a humorist of the driest brand — a raconteur hardly surpassed. He appears here 
as an explorer in the truest sense, and of the highest type. The information he 
has brought back, the deductions he draws, the criticisms he makes, the collec- 
tions he has put in the way of specialists, are all of the first order, and entitle 
him to rank among the few whose ‘ Travels * never grow stale or obsolete. ” — 

The Times. . - 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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A'STHUR BEALE, 

Latf JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C., 

IS THE ONLY MAKER OF THE CELEBRATED 

ALPINE CLUB ROPE 

WHICH IS ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY EMPLOYED 

BY THE LEADING MOUNTAINEERS OF THE TIME. 

THIS ROPE IS^MADE OF. THE BEST MANILLA HEMP, AND IS MARKED 
BY A RED WORSTED THREAD TWISTED WITH THE STRANDS (SEE THE 
REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROPES, ETC., IN VOL. I. 
NO. 7 OF THE ALPINE JOURNAL) , AND IT CAN BE 

OBTAINED ONLY FROM THE MAKER. 

Beware of fraudulent imitations . 

ARTHUR BEALE, 

Late JOHN BUCKINGHAM, 

194 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 

Ice-Axes by English and Foreign Makers kept in Stock; Rucksacks, Belts, 
Slings, etc. Price list on Application. 

HINTS TO TRAVELLERS: 

SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL. 

Edited foii the Council of the Royal Geookafhical Society 

By JOHN COLES, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 

LATH INSTRUCTOR IN HUH\ EYING AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY TO THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY • 

’EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

VOL. I. SURVEYING AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

VOL. II. METEOROLOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE, MEDICAL, ETC. 

LONDON: 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 1 SAVILE ROW, W. 

Price of the Two Volumes, 15s. net. 

To Fellows, at the Office of the Society, 10s. net. 
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4g* A NEW EDITION. , 

Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. 

By SARAT CHANDRA DAB, C.I.E., of the Bengal Educational Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Ac. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET t W. 


ALPINE AND MOUNTAINEERING LITERATURE. 

Largest Stock in the United Kingdom. Catalogue Post free on application. 

FREDERICK H. HUTT, Bookseller, 

9 & 10 Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, LONDON, W.O. 

Wanted Alpine Journal, Parts 21, 78 and 101, or Volumes. 

ALL WHYMPER’S BOOKS KEPT IN STOCK. 


SPORTING, TABLE, TOILET, AND POCKET CUTLERY. 

ALPINE ICE AXES & ACCESSORIES, 

SKATES, AND FINE STEEL WORK GENERALLY. 
Practical Dodgy Utilities for Home and Travellers’ Use. 
Reliable Made English Goods at Moderate Prices. 
ALUMINIUM WARE. FAMOUS RAZORS. 


HILL & SON, 4 

Established nearly a Century. 


HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W. 

Lists Free. 


MESSACERIES NATI0NALE8 EXPRESS 

RELIABLE BAGGAGE SERVICES TO 

CHAMONIX, GENEVA, MARTIGNY, ST. MORITZ, ZERMATT, ETC. 

INCLUSIVE THROUGH RATES FROM LONDON 
(Including collection within ordinary limits and all extras except 
duty and insurance). 


By Giiandk VlTKMHK. 
ptT t:w t. 

By Pktitk Vitkk.sk. 
per c*wt 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


1*2 

6 

7 

6 

Insurance. — 

15 

0 

8 

6 

Cd. per £10, or part 

22 

6 

14 

0 

thereof ; minimum 

15 

0 

11 

6 

tld. 

17 

0 

10 

0 


17 

(i 

10 

0 

Minimum charge for 

16 

0 

no 

0 

carriage will be as 

id 

0 

«> 

0 

for one cwt. 

17 

0 

10 

6 


22 

6 

12 

6 


22 

0 

,12 

0 


22 

6 

12 

(> 


10 

C 

18 

0 



Bile . 

Berne . 

Chamonix 
Coire . 

Payet, le (St. Gervais) 

Geneva 

Lausanne 

Neuch&tel 

Martlgny 

St. Moritz 

Stalden 

Vifcge (Visp) 

Zermatt . 


CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TICKETS 
may be obtained at any of the Offices of the Proprietors, 
STOCKWELL ft CO., LTD., 18 FINSBURY STREET, E.C., 
MO BEAK, STREET, RECENT STREET, W., & (4 KINC STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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Price Haifa-Grown. 

HOW TO USE THE AHEROID BAROMETER. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. 

I. Comparisons in the Field. II. Experiments in the Workshop. 
HI. Upon the Use of the Aneroid Barometer in Deter- 
mination of Altitudes. IV. Recapitulation. 

With Tables shewing the equivalent Altitude above the Sea for 
variations of atmospheric pressure from 30 inches down 
to 14 inches [0 to 21,000 feet]. Ranges with 
“Travels amongst the Great Andes.” 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

« 

“An admirable little work.” — Rail tray Xeirs. 

“Written in a clear and practical style. . . . Any person who contem- 
plates purchasing Aneroids, to he used for the approximate determination of 
altitudes, cannot do better than read Mr. Whymper’s book carefully.” — Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

“Mr. Wliymper lias rendered a service to travellers and geographers, 
which they will acknowledge not the less cordially that it brings with it the 
bitter reflection that very much of their past work in determining mountain 
heights is probably seriously in error. ” — Xaturc. 

“ A remarkable book, and one which, by its thorough demonstration of 
facts, will form a distinct epoch in the use of the Aneroid at great altitude* by 
all who care for accuracy.” — Symons ’ Monthly Meteorological Magazine. 

“ D’un tres grand intcret pour tous eeux qui font de ralpinisme methodique 
et scientifique. ” — Revue Geograpkique (Paris). 

“The most exhaustive vork*m the subject that has been published in this, 
or, so far as we know, in any other country.” — The Field. 

“ If Mr. Whyniper’s theory about the Aneroid i* maintained, a large number 
of peaks and heights on the earth’s surface will have to he calculated all over 
again.” — St. .Tames s Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RELIABLE BOOTS 

FOR 

ALPINE CLIMBING 

BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 

♦* 

IN EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE. 

MAKER OF THE FIRST BOOTS WHICH TROD THE 
SUMMITS OF 

MATTERHORN AND CHIMBORAZO 

(WORN BY EDWARD WHYMPER). 

Special LADIES’ Boots for 
LOCH, MOUNTAIN, AND MOOR. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 

LARGE STOCK OF WELL-SEASONED BOOTS TO SELECT FROM. 

NUMEROUS AWARDS. 

S. W. NORMAN, 

3 BELGRAVE MANSIONS, S.W. 

(NEAR VICTORIA STATION), 

AND 

114 & 116 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE BOAD, S.E., 

LONDON. 
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VOLCANIC OUSTS 

FROM THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

Collected by EDWARD WHYMPER. 

1. VOLCANIC DUST FROM COTOPAXI, Eruption of June 26, 1877, 
which fell at Quito after an aerial voyage of 34 miles. See Travels amongst 
the Great Andes, chapter vi. [“In the brown glass chips vacuoles are 
abundant, many of them range from about *001 to *002 inch in diameter, but 
some are still smaller.” Prof. T. G. Bonncy, Proc. Royal Soc., June, 1884.] 

2. VOLCANIC DUST ftOM COTOPAXI, Eruption of July 8, 1880, which 
was ejected to a height of 40,000 feet above the level of the sea, and fell on 
CHIMBORAZO after an aerial voyage of 64 miles. See Travels amongst the 
Great Andes , chapter xviii. The finest particles weigh less than one twenty- 
five thousandth part of a grain. 

3. VOLCANIC DUST FROM THE TERMINAL SLOPE OF COTOPAXI, 

19,500 feet above the level of the sea. This is the matter which is ejected 
daily by the Volcano. See Travels amongst the Great Andes , chapter vii. 

4. VOLCANIC DUST FROM 15,300 FEET ON COTOPAXI, about 2000 
particles to a grain.’ See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chapter vii. 
[“The granules commonly range from *01 to ’015 inch in diameter. The 
most abundant are minute lapilli of scoriaceous aspect ; in less numbers are 
glassy whitish and reddish granules — with these occur fragments of felspar, 
augite and hypersthene.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal Soc June, 1884.] 

5. LAPILLI FROM 15,000 FEET ON COTOPAXI. See Travels amongst 
the Great Andes , chapter vii. [“ Pumiceous lapilli; pulverized glass; and 
mineral fragments.” Prof. T. G. Bonney, Proc. Royal Soc., June, 1884.] 

6. LAPILLI FROM AMBATO (8600 FEET). Mainly colourless, vesicular 
pumice. Many of the fragments have entangled within them small micro] iths, 
and also plates of a pale greenish mica. The town of Ambato is built upon 
this deposit. See Travels amongst the Great Andes , chap. iv. 

7. FINE VOLCANIC DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET), existing as 
a continuous stratum ten inches thick, the product of some unrecorded erup- 
tion of great intensity. Consists largely of felspar and hornblende. The 
finest particles are felspar and pumice. “Almost as soft to the touch as 
cotton wool.” See Travels amongst the Great Andes , chap. v. 

8. FINE PUMICE DUST FROM MACHACHI (9800 FEET). This forms 
beds many feet in thickness, and consists mainly of clear, colourless, vesicular 
pumice, which includes greenish mica, some in minute hexagonal plates. 
See Travels amongst the Great Andes, chap. v. 

These Volcanic Dusts are perfectly pure, and form most interesting and 
instructive objects for the Microscope. 

Sold in bottles, price Is. 6d. each. Each sample contains one grain and 
upwards. 

Sent post free on receipt of Postal Order for Is. 7d., or -the set of eight 
specimens, in a box, post free for 1 0s. 

JAMES R. GREGORY & GO., Mineralogists, Ac., 

1 KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
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- ** PHOTOGRAPHIC ** ^ 

The “LONDON PLATES” have 

been known throughout the world since 1877 as 
unequalled for 

EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY AND RELIABILITY. 

Messrs. WRATTEN & WAINWRICHT, 

CROYDON 

Sole Makers of the “LONDON ” Plates. 

NEW PRICE LISTS FREE. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE CUTTING & FITTING 
OF PLATES FOR HAND & MINIATURE CAMERAS. 


•At ‘At 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


•At ’At 


DALLMEYER’S IMPROVED 

PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 

Patented April ipoi. 

The Best for Mountain- 
eering*, as they are the 
Lightest made. 

The 12 times Glass weighs 
only 1 2.j 02 s. 

EASILY CLEANED. 

KEEP IN ADJUSTMENT IN 
SPITE O F RO UGH USAGE. 

POWER 4 6 8 10 12 

Price £5. £5:10. £6. £6:10. £7. 

Send foe Illustrated Booklet. 

J. MAHMEYER, L™ I LONDON, W. 
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THE BOOK FOR BOYS— YOUNG AND OLD. 

New Edition of “ Whymper’s Scrambles” 

NOW READY, A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION 

OK 

SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 

IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 

BY 

EDWARD WHYMPER, 

AUTHOR OF “TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR,” 
“GUIDES” TO (’IIAMONIX AND ZERMATT, RFC, ETC. 

INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF 

THE MATTERHORN. 

With 5 Maps and 130 Illustrations, Price 15s. net. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Whymper’s Scrambles stand unapproachable in Alpuie literature.”— Times. 

“Absolutely first-rate.” — Saturday Review. 

“ A splendid and taking volume.” — The Literary World . 

“This volume will not disappoint any reader.” — The Athenaeum. 

“ An admirable book.” — The Globe, 

“ Full of captivating adventures.” — The Guardian. 

“It is a drama, a tragedy. . . It moves us to wonder and fear, and 
admiration and pity ; it holds us breathless by moments, hanging on the 
story-teller’s lips. . . The pictures alone are enough to make the fortune of 
any volume.” — Blackwood's Magazine. 

11 Depuis la premiere ascension du Mont Blanc, et en attendant qu’on fasse 
celle de l’Everest, la plus belle conquete des grimpeurs est certainement le 
Cervin.” — Javelle's Souccni s d'un Alpinistc. 

“This is the very best descriptive and narrative book of Alpine exploration 
and adventure yet produced.” — Illustrated London News. 

“The best book on mountaineering that ever will be written. . . Tremend- 
ously dramatic.” — The Daily Chronicle. 


This Edition is printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth, with full-gilt edges. 

JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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SWISS CHAMPAGNE. 

- <- 

BOUVIER FRERES, 

NEUCHATEL. 

S'*' ' N- V. -N - ^ -s. 

RICH , DRY, VERY DRY, BRUT. 

50/- per doz. bottles. 

27/- ,, half-bottles. 

THE BEST VALUE IN SPARKLING WINES. 

Sole Agents— 

J. & R. M'CRACKEN, 

38 Queen Street, Cannon Street, LONDON. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE 

ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

EACH BOTTLE OF THIS WELL-KNOWN REMEDY 

FOR 

GOUGHS, GOLDS, ASTHMA, . . 
BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 

. . DIARRHOEA, SPASMS, ETC., 

bears on the Stamp the name of the 
Inventor, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 

Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 
.Physicians accompany each Bottle. 

Sold in Bottles, ifli 2/9, 4/6, dby all Chemists. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 new Oxford street, London. 

Permanent Enlargements by the Autotype (Carbon) 
Process from negatives of Mountain Scenery. 

The Company offer their services and long experience in this depart- 
ment of photography to Mountaineer Photographers desiring the very 
finest results from their negatives. 

Particulars, with Seale of Charges, will be posted free on application. 
Amongst the various enlarged works produced by the Company may 
be cited the magnificent Mountain Views in the Great Andes and the 
Swiss Alps, by Mr. Edward Whymper ; the well-known series of Alpine 
Pictures by the late Mr. W. F. Donkin ; also enlargements for Messrs. 

; Sidney Spencer, C. T. Dent, and other Members of the Alpine Club. 

| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

j (Works: Ealing Dean, Middlesex.) 


JAMES J. HICKS 

MANUFACTURER OF ALU KINDS OF 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

“rtfcountafn" anerofb. 


Gbe matftfn patent 

“ It is beyond doubt a 

EXPLORERS d EXPEDITIONS 

ARTIFICIAL 
HORIZONS. 
CLINOMETERS. 
HYGROMETERS. 

LEVELS. 

RAIN-GAUGES. 

SEXTANTS. 

Illustrated Price Lists 



wonderful i nstnnnent” 

supplied with the following 

THERMOMETERS/ 
BAROMETERS. 
COMPASSES. 
BOILING-POINT 
APPARATUS. 
PLANE-TABLES. 
THEODOLITES, Etc. 
Free on Application . 


8, 9, & 10 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX 

l 

TO 

TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES 
OF THE EQUATOR. 

Illustrated with 61 figures of new Genera and Species. 

Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards. Price Twenty -one Shillings Net. 

WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

The late If. W. BATHS. T. C». BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 0. A. BOULENGER, F. R.S. 
PETER CAMERON. The late Ur. F. BAY, C.T.E. W. L. DISTANT. 

A. E. EATON, M.A. F. I). GODMAN, F.R.S. Ii S. GORHAM, F.Z.S 

MARTIN JACOBY. E. J. MIERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Tim late A. S. OI.LIFF. 
The i.\ti- O. SAT.VIN. DAVID SHARP, M.B., F.R.S. T. tt. It. STEBBING, F.R.S. 

And a Preface by EDWARD WHYMPER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A contribution of tl.e first importance to the interesting subject of Geo- 
graphical distribution.” — The Times. 

“Most fully and admirably illustrated.” — The Graphic. 

“ No zoologist can but glance through it without seeing at once that it 
is full of matter of as much interest for him as the first volume is for the 
general reader and the geographer.” — Scottish ideographical Magazine. 

“Among the insects collected from the level of the sea up to 8000 feet, 
16 per cent were new to science ; 160 species were obtained from 8000 feet 
and upwards, and of these exactly 60 per cent were previously unknown ; 
and at the greatest heights the whole were new.” — The Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Bates enriches this important Supplement with a short but suggestive 
introductory essay, which well deserves attentive study.” - Edinburgh Review. 

“ Illustrated by admirable engravings.” — Quarterly Review. 

“Will take rank among the very best works of scientific travel which 
have ever been written.” — Nat are. 

“A valuable contribution to natural history, beautifully illustrated.” — 
The Field. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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RARITIES for MOUNTAINEERS. 


I have a copy to sell of the very rare work entitled — 

TRAITEZ 1)E L’EfJVILMRK 1)ES LlQVEVRS, 
ET 1)E LA PESANTEVR 1)E LA MASSE I)E L’AiR 


Contenant Pexplication ,des caufes dc divers effets de la 
nature qui n’avoient point este bien connu jusques ici, & 
particulieremet dc ceux que Ton avoit attribuez a Phorreur 
du Vuide. 

Par Monsieur PASCAL . 


A PARIS, 

Chez Gvillaume Desprez, rue 
S. Jacques, a l’lmagc S. Prosper. 

M.DC.LXIII 

Avec Privilege dv Roy . 


The copy is perfect, and is handsomely bound in whole 
morocco. Price 250 francs. 

I11 this very interesting volume the account is given of the 
famous experiment made in 164.8 upon the summit of the Puy dc 
Dome, in Auvergne, by which it was demonstrated, as Pascal had 
previously inferred, that atmospheric pressure diminishes as one 
ascends. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND on the SUMMIT of the THEODULE PASS. 

In the year 1895 a ghl who was employed in the Inn at the 
top of the Theodulc Pass discovered accidentally some Roman 
coins which had been deposited there many centuries ago [sec 
Whympcr’s Guide to Zermatt , p. 4..] 1 have acquired examples 

of Probus, 10 francs, Constantius II, 7 francs, and Constantius 
Gallus, 6 francs. 

HENRY KUNDIG, CORRATERIE 11, GENEVA. 
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ZERMATT, THE MATTERHORN, & THE VAL TOURNANCHE. 

i. “Edelweiss! Please buy my Edelweiss!” 

2. The Gabelhorn in Winter. 

3. An old Public Servant— A Member of the Civil Service 
(Portrait of Jost). 

4. Seracs on the Zinal side of the Gabelhorn. 

5. The Valley of Zermatt. 

6. Antoine Maquignaz standing for his Portrait. 

7. The Ice-Fall of the Gorner Glacier, under the Riffelhorn. 

8. Th.e Cheesemaker (see “Scrambles amongst the Alps,” chap. xh). 

9. The tIte du Lion, seen from the foot of the Great Tower. 

io. Daniel Maquignaz descending. 

ii. The Matterhorn in October, after a Great Snowfall. 

12. Washing-Day at Breuil. 

*13. The Track of an Avalanche’. 


MONT BLANC & CHAMONIX. 

14. Sunset from Mont Blanc, looking over Sallanches. ’ 

15. The ‘Junction’ (below the Grand Mulets). 

16. The View from the Grands Mulets. 

17. A Scientific Ascent (Dr. Janssen on the way to the Summit). 
i4. A Rac|*for the Summit, seen from the Rochers Rouges. 


W. M. SPOONER & CO., 379 §TRAND, LONDON, 
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CHAPTER I. 

OX THE EARLY HISTORY AND RISE OF .ZERMATT. 

A LEGEND — THK BISHOP OUTWITS SATAN— DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS 
UPON THK THKOPUL PASS— EARLIEST MENTION OF VISP AND ST. 
NICHOLAS — THE LORDS OF THK VALLEY OF VIKGK - EARLIEST 
MENTION OF ZERMATT— TREATY BETWEEN THE MEN OF ZERMATT 
AND THOSE OF VAL ANZASCA— ZERMATT A CAUSE OF DISSENSION— 
THE DK LA TOUR FAMILY- -MURDER OF THE COMPTKHSE DE VIKGK 
AND HER SON— WAR IN THE VALAIS— THE END OF BISHOP TAVKLLI 
— NEW MASTERS AT ZERMATT THE ZKR MATTERS BECOME FREE- 
HOLDERS, AND REPUBLICANS SOON AFTERWARDS— DESCRIPTION BV 
BOURKIT ZERMATT ANNEXED TO THE FRENCH EMPIRE- -THE 
VALAIS JOINS THE SWISS CONFEDERATION— 1)K SAUSSURE— VISIT 
OF THK FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO ZERMATT- GROWTH IN POPULARITY 
THE FIRST ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA - ALEXANDRE SEILER I. 

The Village of Zermatt (formerly called Prato Borno or Pratoborno, 
lVa Borno, Pratoburnoz, Praborgne or Praborny) lies at the southern 
end of a valley which is one of the lateral branches of the great 
Valley of the Phone. Lt is an older place than one would suspect 
from its appearance. PVom documentary evidence which will be 
refeired to presently, it i> apparent that the valley in which it is 
situated was peopled six to seven centuries ago. It was hmtni in 
much earlier times. There is a tradition current in the Valais to 
the effect that the pass called the Col Theodul (Theodule) is named 
after the iirst Bishop of Sion , 1 and that he crossed it under remarkable 
circumstances. 

“The Pope of this time— it was in the fourth century— had 

1 Bt. Theodule is said to have been Bishop of Sion from 3S1-8D1 A.D. 

B 
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presented a very tine hell to the saintly prelate of the Valley of the 
Rhone, recently converted to Christianity. Rut what a task, at the 
beginning of the muycH utjc, to transport sucji a mass of brass from 
the banks of the Tiber to the bosom of the Alps t Grateful as the 
holy Hishop was to the sovereign Pontiff for this act of generosity, 
he scarcely dared cherish the hope of seeing the faithful drawn to 
church by the sonorous tones of the papal bell, for the expense of 
transport was out of all proportion to the value of the gift. 

W’liat could be done? 

The Risliop might have reflected a long time without finding a 
solution of the problem, if Satan, e>er on the watch to pick up a 
soul, hadn't offered to transport the bell on his hack, from Rome to 
Sion, in a single night ; — on one condition, namely, that if lie arrived 
within the walls of the Valaisan capital before cock-crow, the soul 
of St. Theodule should he his for ever. 

The Rishop closed with the offer, and, the same evening, Satan 
set out with the heavy bell and the Risliop clinging to it. The only 
soumu'r of this wonderful journey is that the Col du Theodule, by 
which the Valais was entered, took the name of the holy man f 1 * >m 
this period. 

The Devil reached the Valley of the Rhone and the city" [Sion] 
•‘long before dawn, and, joyous at having bagged the soul of a 
bishop, bad already taken a bound to clear the walls, when the 
Saint cried out from the bell— 

Coq, chante ! 

(Jue tu chantes ! 

On que jamais plus tu lie chantes! 

and immediately a piercing concert rent the air all the cocks of 
Sion awoke at the voice of the worthy prelate, and it is from this 
moment that they began to crow so early in the morning. 

At this noise, the demon let fall the hell (which buried itself 
several feet in the ground), and vanished without a word to express 
his disgust.” 1 

M. Alfred Ceresole, pnsteur a Vary , gives another version of the 
same legend. 

“It is known,” he soys, “that Thdodulo, the first bishop of Sion and 
patron of the Valais, was a saint to whom popular tradition attributed 
remarkable influence, even over demons. One day at Sion, lie learnt 
suddenly that the Pope, at Rome, was in great danger, and that it was his 
duty to warn him, to save his life. Troubled in spirit, and not knowing how 
to send a speedy message to the Holy Father, lie opened his window and 
saw three devils dancing merrily on a roof. The saintly bishop beckoned to 
them to come near, and asked which was the liveliest. ‘1,’ answered one, 
‘I am as swift as the wind.’ ‘I,’ said another, 4 1 fly like a bullet’ 
vne balk rk fnsil]. 2 ‘This couple,’ said the third, ‘ are idle talkers, f am as 
quick as the thought of a woman.’. ‘Well,’ said Theodule, ‘I treat with 
yon; and I declare that 1 am yours, if, before the sound of cock-crow, you 
take me to Rome and back again.’ The bargain was concluded. Satan 

1 Quoted from Lcs VeilUes deg Mayens by L. Courthion, Geneva (no date). 

* Whence it appears that fire-arms were ltflown in the fourth centurj ! 
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selected a tine black cock, and set it as a sentinel, against his return, on the 
wall around the town. The bishop put a white cock on the roof of his 
chiUeau, and told it not to go to sleep until ho came back. The journey to 
Homo was as quick as lightning. The Holy Father expressed his gratitude to 
Thdodulo by presenting him with a bell for his church, and the Devil under- 
took to carr} r the gift to the Cathedral of Sion. Before two o’clock in the 
morning, the bishop with his bell and its porter were back again. Satan 
took a short cut, and scaled the Alps at a bound by the puss between the 
Cervin 1 and Brei thorn. The episcopal cock, wide awake on the roof, heard a 
groat row, and crowed lustily as he saw his master flying through the air, 
and the black cock did the same. The Devil, on arriving at Sion, furious at 
finding he had lost his bet, hurled the bell with such force to the ground 
that it was buried nine arms-lcngths in the soil.” 

From these accounts it seems that St. Theodule was acquainted 
witli the Devil, and to have been even more astute than the Prince 
of Darkness. The Diabolical One appears to have been badly treated 
upon tliis occasion ; for, according to both the relations, be carried 
out a diflicult undertaking very successfully, and got nothing for bis 
trouble, - which must have added to the many ‘sorrows of Satan.’ 

There is a strong presumption, approaching certainty, that the 
Theoclul Pass was traversed long beforb the fourth century.- At 
different times, many Roman coins have been discovered upon it, 
even upon its summit (10,890 feet). In the collection which has 
been formed by Moils. Joseph Seiler 3 of Brieg, the dates of the 
Homan coins which have been found upon the Theodul Pass range 
from about B.C. 200 to 400 A,l>. Amongst others, the collection 
embraces examples of 

NkKVA. YICTORLNUS. 

Faustina I. Claudius FI. 

Marcus Aurelius. Diocletiaxus. 

Faustina 11. Constantin us 1. 

SECT. Skv kbits. Va lens. 

Maximinus I. Valentinian II. 

Galliknus. Theodosius. 

In some instances these coins may have been simply lost rn route. 
In others, it is very likely that they were deposited intentionally; 
but, whichever supposition is adopted, one is led to conclude that 
the pass was traversed at a very early date. 

One of the most curious Minds’ of Roman coins that has occurred 

1 Sometimes railed Col du Mont Cer\in, or Matterjoch. Upon the current Govern- 
ment Maps of Switzerland it is . ermed Matterjoch or Theodulpass. 

2 The ncighljouring j»ass of the Simplon was in regular use in the third renting, if 

not earlier. “ Une colonne milliare erig6e (au III sifcrle) sous les cesars Yolusinnuo et 

Gallus decouverte ti Sion porte lc» Leuga XVII, distance exacte de cette ville au point 
culminant du Simplon." “ Les gazettes piemontaises out parld de la decouyerte 
ru< scute d’une autre colonne milliare dans la valkSe d’Ossola dont l'inscription indique- 
rait quo la route du Simplon fut ouverte dans les demises annees du deuxftnic xit'vle." 
■- Dei'cloppenwibt tie I'i n depend ance da limit -Vallaix et compete da Btu-Vallaix, par 
M. Frtfd. de Gingins-la-Sarraz, 8vo, Lausanne, 1844, p. 72. 

3 Mons. Joseph Seiler Aery kindly favoured me by transmitting his collection to 
London for examination. I am much indebted to Sir John Evans for the determina- 
tions. There were two coins of Gullicnus and two of Diocletian, but only single 
examples of all the others. 
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upon the Theodul Pass happened in 1893, close to the summit. Un 
August *24 of that year, a girl employed in the kitchen of the inn 
went out to fetch some water ; and, about, fifty metres down, upon 
the Italian side, spied two coins sticking out from underneath a thin, 
flat stone, which had a large, square stone on the top of it. She 
lifted off the two stones and found fifty-four coins underneath the 
lower one, all together in a clump, and they had apparently been 
enveloped in a hag, which had rotted. The Hat stone had been used 
to conceal them, and the square, heavy one to keep the other in its 
place, and they had possibly remained in this position for centuries. 
Sir John 1'bans lias identified in this collection three coins of Auk- 
KMAXCS, a.t>. 270-273, eight of Pnom'S, A.D. 270-282, nineteen of 
CoNSTAXTirs 11, A.P. 333-301, nine of Constantius Gallcs, a.P. 
331-334. one of M Ar.XKXTirs, A.i>. 330-353, and two of Decextius, 
a. t>. 331-333. One of those latter is given below. 1 



Nothing known about the Valley of Zermatt during these remote 
times, and one has to come down to the beginning of the 13th century 
for the first documentary references to it. The earliest is given in 
the great work by the Abbe Gremaud. 2 It is a declaration, dated 
1218, that Guillaume, rfiemtirr, of Vicge (Vespia) yarc to the Cure 
of that place his rights over tithes at balden (Laudona), a small 
\illage in the Valley of the Phone, a little higher up than Vicge. 
'Phis is followed in Gremaud s work by a deed [No. 274], dated 1218, 
which states that one Gonradus .sold tithes to the same Cure; and 
that document is witnessed, amongst others, by Ilenselmus, major of 


1 The place where this 1 iirui * was made is 100 to 17<> feet from llie inn at the summit, 
and 50 to 00 feet below it, and is away from the traek usually followed when crossing 
the pass. The girl's duties led her in that direction. She went to fetch water, whieh 
is eolleeted there from tin* dribbles of snow-water running off the rocks ; ggid she made 
her diseo\er> through the rocks (in August, 1 SO.")) luring unusually free from snow. 
Kle\eu of the coins were sold to passers-by ami others, at fifty francs apiece and down 
wards, before I had an opportunity to examine the collection. 

2 Tioentnenfx re fat if a it L’Hixtoire dv V a Unix, reeueillis et publics par l’Abbe J. 
<J remand, 7 \oK, 8vo, Lausanne, 1 K7f>-!> t. The first fiu- \olumes of this w'ork were 
brought out at the expense of the Society d’histoire de la Suisse romande. The publi- 
cation was then suspended for nine years from want of funds, and it has been con- 
tinued by means of subsidies from the Confederation and the Valaisan (iovenunent. 
The seven volumes extend to more than 4300 pages, and include ‘2817 documents (from 
the earliest times down to A.i>. 1431), which embrace ‘Wills, Treaties and Deeds, largely 
intermingled with records of disputes, threats, and other unpleasant matters. 
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Chouson (St. Nicholas). 1 The majors of these times were hereditary 
officials, who exercised jurisdiction in their districts ; received com- 
plaints, imposed fines, and enjoyed various privileges; and, as met juries 
were confined to the larger places, this shews that, even at the begin- 
ning of the 13th century, the Village of St. Nicholas was accounted 
of some importance. 

In the middle of the 13th century the property in the Valley of 
St. Nicholas, or a large part of it, belonged to the Comtes de Bian- 
drate. According to the Baron Frederic de Gingins-la-Sarraz, who 
wrote a Memoir 2 3 upon the family, the Biand rates a were, from the 
11th century, amongst the most powerful barons in Piedmont. lie 
says that they took their name from a small but very old town in 
the Province of Novara, and mentions three different branches of the 
family, one of them being the Comtes de Biandratc of the Valais. 
It is with this branch we are alone concerned. 

Godefroi 111, Count of Biand rate, seif/ near of the Val Sesia, 
married Aldisc daughter of Pierre de Gastello, who was sc iff nr ur of 
neighbouring valleys. This latter bestowed upon his son-in-law his 
possessions in the Val Anzasca, by a deed dated dune S, 1*250; and 
by his marriage the Count also acquired property in the Valais, 
which had come to his wife by the maternal side. Her mother is 
said to have belonged to the house of the seigneurs de Yiege, which 
was rich and powerful in the 13th century. “The domains of these 
lords extended over the Valley of Viege” (Nicolai Thai or Valley of 
St. Nicholas), “ whhtli ends at Monte Rosa M ; and, in the Valley of 
the Rhone, up to the sources of that river. 4 5 The property gained by 
marriage appears to have been acquired before 1*250, for in the deed 
of that date the Comte de Biandratc reserves to himself right to 
transfer a portion of his Valaisan serfs to the Italian valleys ; and, 
according to Gingins-la-Narraz, this was actually done at a later date.'* 
The same author says that upon tlie death of two uncles, in about 
125S, the ancestral domains devolved upon the Countess Aldise. 

The Count (lodefroi III died in or about 1270, leaving three sons 
—Guillaume, docelin, and Pierre, the latter of whom died about 
two years after his father. Guillaume had the property in Piedmont 
as his share of the family possessions ; and docelin took that in 
the Valais, with the exception of the Chateau of Yiege and its 
de/tendttnees , which were reserved to the mother for life. The 
domains of the two bVothers were subsequently augmented by a- gift 
from their grandfather, Pierre de Gastello, who made over to them 
all that belonged to him ou the Simplon between Crevola (near 
Domo d'Ossola) and Brigue. Jocelin also appears to have come into 

1 In the Hremaud documents, the following \ aviations in spelling can he found. 
Uhauson, Schosun, Schauson, Sehouson, and Zauxou. 

2 Document x pour xerrir it Vhixtoire dex Cnmtex de Bin ml rate recueillis dam lex 
Atr/u’rex du Vallum, et precedes d'uiie notice par le Huron Frederic de Uim'iiu>-la- 
Narraz, 4to, Turin, 1S47. 

3 Ulandratae or Hlandratc, in Latin ; Hiandratc or Hiandra, in Italian ; and Blandra 

in the dialect of the I'pper Valais. ■» Uingins-la-Sarraz, p. 21. 

5 The aim of this transplantation (which it is said was expressed in the deed) was* to 
put an end to ceaseless quarrels between the Valaisans and Piedmontese about pasturages. 
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possession of some of the Novara property which had passed to his 
younger brother ; to have added to his wealth by Marriage ; and 
ultimately, when he “inherited the estates of his mother, he found 
himself one of the richest seigneurs in the Upper Valais.” 

It does not seem, however, that the Biandrates had absolute 
dominion in the Nicolai Thai, for there is a document in existence 
[Uremaud, No. 737] dated Karogne, May 12, 1268, in which Rudolph 
of Karogne makes over his rights and possessions in the parish ami 
valley of St. Nicholas to his wife, daughter of (lirold de la Tour; 
and there is evidence which leads to the same conclusion in a deed 
printed by Ruden ill his Familiai-Sfatistik , ! which runs thus:- 

* * All believers in (Christ arc hereby informed that I Walter do Hied with 
the pious consent of my son Peter, and of my daughters Salome and llenima 
(my other children were under age), and of Johannes de Hied guardian of the 
.slid children, have .sold and devised for twelve pounds, which ho has paid, to 
Walter son of Emke and his heirs, my meadow in Finellcn 1 2 and the house 
which is built upon it, with the cellarage, and my share in the ekkun, ;i with 
the water and with everything else that may pertain to the said property. 

I have caused a deed to be drawn and duly signed bv witnesses, win are 
Matt ha de Stadel, Jacobus in spisce, Thomas de Wie^tin, and Walter priest 
of Pratoborno, 4 who completed this deed at the place of Nornmndus, precentor 
and chancellor sedunensry* in which place I Peter sworn chaplain have written 
it. He who shall dare to oppose this deed let the curse of Hod be upon him 
and pay to the King sixty pounds and a gold obolus. Done at Pratoborno 
a. 13. 1*280, on the 27th of the wine-month.* 5 

linden (who was (Tire of Zermatt from 1845 to I860) says that 
this deed is preserved in the parish archives. It shews that there 
was a priest at Zermatt in 1280, and doubtless there was a church 
there at that time, inasmuch as the Nonnandus (Precentor of Sion) 
who is mentioned in it left by his will, dated 1285, a legacy to the 
Uhurcli of Pra Borno [Uremaud, No. 1153]. The property sold by 
Walter of Hied was at Findelen, which is at the present time the 
most elevated and the most remote of the hamlets round about the 
main village of Zermatt. The more distant hamlets would naturally 
he the last to he peopled ; and, as Findelen clearly was in existence 
in 1280, it may fairly he presumed that Zermatt itself was an 
established place at some much earlier date. 

In 1291, Jocelin, comptc de Biandrate, and his nephew Jean (son 
of his brother William), with the men of Saas, St. Nicholas, and 
Zermatt on the one part, made a treaty of peace with the men of 
the Yal Anzasea on the other part [({remand, No. 1021], and this 
is evidence that the Biandrales were lords in those districts, and 
that there were communications between the Valaisan ami the 
Italian valleys in those remote times. But this family would seem 

1 Familien-Statistik Her loblichen Pfarrei mu Zennatt, mit be Hagen. Ucsaimnelt und 
geordnet \ 011 Joseph Ruden, Hvo, Ingenhohl, 1809. The original deed is in Latin. A 
Dorman translation is appended. 

2 Findelen. 3 There is an ‘alp’ called Kggen close to the village of Findelen. 

4 The old name of Zermatt. 5 Of the cathedral of Sion. 

« The original reads “Actum apiul Pratobornum anno Domini m.cc.iaxn.x. Kal. 

Ortob. Kudolpho regnante, Petro episcopanle." The former was Rudolph of llahshurg, 
and the Jatter was Pierre d’Oron, Itishop of Sion from 1274 to 12S7. 
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to have parted with some of its possessions not long afterwards, for 
in the Will of Pierre de la Tour, seigneur of ChAtillon, which was 
made in 1350, the vfclleys of St. Nicholas and Zermatt were be- 
queathed to his three sons. 1 

About this time, the Valley of Zermatt became a cause of dissen- 
sion. In the 12-14th centuries the greatest family in the Valais was 
that of I)e la Tour de Chatillon. The origin of this family is lost 
in the mist of ages. Dr. tichiner stated 2 that he possessed a manu- 
script which shewed that it was in existence before A.D. 1000. The 
De la Tours were strong enough to defy and to fight the Bishops of 
Sion, and they were frequently in hot water. 3 They were vassals 
both of the Bishop of Sion and of the Count of Savoy, and in the 
event of war between the Valais and Savoy were bound to supply 
soldiers to the former, and personal aid to the latter — a dual 
responsibility which from a business point of view was not likely 
to work well. 

Pierre de la Tour, whose will has been quoted, “ quarrelled with 
the Bishop about his fiefs at St. Nicholas and Zermatt, which the 
prelate claimed in default of ho m mage ; and in 1351, along with 
some confederates, he took up arms against his spiritual superior. 

* In the month of August, these Sons of Belial threw themselves 
upon the Bishop and his people, wounded them, killed a clerk and 
other persons, and pillaged upon several occasions the episcopal 
castles and lands.*” So said the sentence of excommunication which 
was pronounced against the Seigneur de la 'Four and his accomplices. 
Pierre died a few years afterwards, and transmitted the quarrel as well 
as the property. Antoine de la Tour, who succeeded his father, also 
‘refused to pay homage for his fiefs in the Valley of St. Nicholas/ 4 
and this led to war between the Seigneur and the Bishop, 5 which 
was carried on more or less continuously from 1362 to 1375. 

During this strife an incident occurred which had particular 
interest for the inhabitants of the Valley of Zermatt. At that time, 
their former lords the Biandrates were represented by Isabelle, 
eomptesse de Vicge, and her son Antoine, compte de Biandrate. In 
1365, while the quarrel between Antoine de la Tour and Bishop 
Tavelli was proceeding, Count Antoine and his mother let their 
castle at Vicge to Pierre de Platea, and on November 3, to avoid 

1 “In primis an imam meam Altissimo meo Crcatori recommendo, etc. Et quia 
heredis institutio fundamentum ct caput est totius testameuti, idcireo heredes mihi 
instituo Autoniuni, Johann cm et Petruni, filios moos, pro equalibus portionibus, eo 
salvo quod dono et concedo dnto Antonio in avantagium, ultra portionem sibi eom- 
petentem in bonis ineis cum fratribus suis, castrum meiim de Ca^tellione una cum 
vallibus do Liech, de Svhauson et de Praborny, cum pertinentiis et appendentiis 
omnibus dictorum locorum” |U remand, No. 1071 J. 

There is another document in Uremaud [No. 20401 from which it appears that a 
certain John de Mont had rights or property in Zermatt in 1357. 

2 Description dn Dcpartement dn Simplon , on de la ri-derant lUpvblique dv Valais. 
Par Mr. Schiner, Docteur on Medicine do la Facultc de Montpellier, Svo, Sion, 1812, 
p. 278. 

a The very first reference to them in 0 remand is in connection with some differences 
they had with the Abbey of St. Maurice, in 1158. 

4 Le Valla is historiqvc , par l’Abbe B. Rameau, 4to, Sion, 1S8G, pp. 88-0. 

o This bishop was (luichard Tavelli, who held the see from 1342 to 1375. 
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the dangers of war, went towards Brigue, intending to take refuge 
in their tower at Nators, close by ; but at night-time, when near 
the bridge over the Rhone, they encountered * some of the episcopal 
troops, who murdered both and Hung them into the river. 

This crime was so much talked about that the Pope sent his 
Legate to the Valais to open an enquiry and to punish the guilty ; 
aud a decree [Ciremaud, No. 2107] was issued by him, ordering the 
Bishop to bring the murderers to justice, to recover the bodies of 
the victims and to inter them in the cathedral church in a manner 
befitting their rank ; to found two chapels with two chaplains apiece 
for perpetual mass for the repose of their souls ; and, further, that 
all their property which had been seized by the partizans of the 
Bishop was to he restored to the family. Some of it, it is said, 
went to a half-brother of Count Antoine, but the fiefs which were 
held from the Chapter of Sion were absorbed in the bishopric, ami 
in course of time the Plateas of Yiege (formerly vassals of the 
Biandrates) came into possession of part of them. 1 

The war still went on. The Bishop besieged Antoine do la Tour 
in his castle of Bas-Cliatillou (or Niedcrgestelen) near Karon, ami 
burned his villages. The Count of Savoy then intervened, and 
ordered the Seigneur to give the required homage, and condemned 
the Bishop to pay 18, 000 francs for the damage he had done. 
Finally, live years later (Aug. 8, 1875), Antoine de la Tour put an 
end to his rival by hiring assassins ; who, assisted by some of his 
own men, broke into the Bishop’s castle of la Soie (near Sion) in the 
early inoYni ng, seized him and his Chaplain whilst they were walking 
in a garden which extended to the battlements of the ramparts, and 
hurled both over, on the side where the rocks beneath were perpen- 
dicular [Gremaud, No. 2 1 (>•>]. This, even in the fourteenth century, 
was a rough way of handling a bishop, and it was not approved by 
the people. The Valarsans rose against Be la Tour, burned his 
castles and “rid the country for ever from this ambitious family.” 

The brothers Antoine and Jean de la Tour sold the castle of 
Chatillon and all their possessions in the Valais to the ('mint of 
Savoy. The deed recording this transaction is dated St.. Maurice, 
August 8, 1870 [Gremaud, No. 2214].“ The Count of Savoy, like a 
keen man of business, made sure of a sale liefore he effected the pur- 
chase. There is another deed in existence [Gremaud, No. 2212], dated 
at Turin, from which it appears that he sold the Castle and the 
Lbtschen Thai to the new Bishop of Sion on July 9, 1370, for 40,000 
golden llorins ; which, although a good round sum, was, as auctioneers 
would say, .a ridicuously small and inadequate price for a domain 
of such extent. 

But, although the Bishop made the purchase, it appears that lie 
had still to get into possession, for there is a document dated Aug. 
14, 1370, which sets forth that, having bought the Chateau of 
Ch&tillon, he promised full pardon to those uho still defended it 
[Gremaud, No. 2215]. Wrangles went on between the Bishops of 

1 quoted from llarou Oingins-la-Sarraz. 

- This important document occupies $k r enty-two pages of print. 
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Sion and the Valaisana about the property of the l)e la Tours for 
more than fifty years. A good deal of it, including the district with 
which we are concerned, got in course of time into the hands of 
the Ksperlinis (Asperlini), the l)e Plateau, and the De Werras. 
These families were important ones in the Tpper Valais even when the 
De la Tours were at their greatest, and it was only in the natural 
order of things that some of the possessions of the Seiyncur of 
riuitillon drifted into their nets. They all belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood of Visp (Viege) — a district which, according to Chanoine 
de Rivaz, ‘ historians agree is the cradle of the chief noblesse of the 
country.’ Regarding these noble families Dr. Kchiner says “their 
number was large, ami their pride extreme ; so much so that they 
built a church” [at Visp] “for their own especial use, namely that 
down below, in order that they should not mix with the populace, 
as they considered it too low a thing to assemble together in the 
house of God.” 

linden tells us (pp. 114, etc.) that several De Werras 1 are mentioned 
.in a deed of 1435 as part lords of the vale of Zermatt. He says, 
also, it appears from a Jong roll of parchment, that three Ksperlinis 
were lords of half the vale of Zermatt in 1448. In 1313, .Johann 
Werra, of Leuk, bought the property of the Ksperlinis, and then, in 
all, he had dominion over 1 15 families. These families, by a charter 
dated 1538, bought their freedom for the sum of 700 ‘ Morscrpfund ’ 
front the heirs of the said Werra; and on .Jan. 25, 1540, the seniors 
assembled together in Zermatt Church to devise statutes for the 
future government of their community. 

At the same period 4 the noble Philip Pen-ini of Leuk * was lord 
of 35 families, and the De Plateas hail 31) more. The Perrin i men 
secured their freedom in 1502 by payment of 055 ‘ .Mdrserpfund,‘ but 
their friends and relatives under the Plateas remained serfs until 
1018, when they delivered themselves from bondage for the sum of 
450 ‘ Morscrpfund ’ and four fit sheep!' 1 “With what burning 
desire,*’ says linden, “must they have longed for the freedom which 
their brothers had so long enjoyed'.*’ Three years later, “still in- 
toxicated with joy,'* the heads of these families met to arrange 
their afiaifs upon the same footing as the others ; but it would 
seem, from subsequent passages in linden, that the whole were not 
fused into a single commune until the year 1791. 

It may be inferred, from the considerable number of persons who 
were living at Zermatt, during the periods referred to by Ruden, that 
the conditions of life there were not much harder in those early 
times than they are now, and this although the people of the Valais 

i The name* of Willorimis Werra appears in the ihvinaml documents as cully as the 
3 ear 12 47 [No. 507]. Petrus de Platen do I'esbia is in one ot PJ.Vi [No. 

- Uudeu gi\ cs the names and abodes of those who were freed upon these three 
occasions, and from bis lists it appears that those \\ho were enfranchised belonged 
strictly to Zermatt and its surroundings, and not to places lower down the \alle,v. 
The total number of families (or households) amounts to 1st). If there were no more 
than four persons to a household, the population of Zermatt three centuries ago must 
have been considerably larger than it is now'. The list of those who were treed in 
1538 eontains names which will be familiar to \isitors to Zermatt such as Perren, 
Uudeu, and Weltsehen. 
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were more or less in a state of bondage. 1 Vet, even when in Wind- 
age, they hat l rights of some sort., 2 though no political inlluence. All 
power then was in the hands of 'the Bishops of flion and the Seigneurs, 
whose relations to each other were somewhat complex. A student of 
the early history of the Valais may he excused if he does not com- 
prehend the precise relations which existed lietween the Bishops ami 
the Seigneurs, and their serfs or vassals, as it is abundantly clear 
that the Yalaisans did not understand them themselves. The history 
of their country in medieval times is principally composed of records 
of interminable disputes and petty warfare, arising from differences 
about rights which were or were not possessed. The Abbe (rremaud, 
in speaking of these contests, divides them into three groups. There 
were 1. The wars between the lord paramount ami his vassals. 2. 
Little private wars between individual lords , ami 3. others between the 
lords and the communes. 

One can hardly tell what the Valais should he called during these 
times. It was neither Kingdom nor County, Empire or Republic. 

< Jingins-la-Sarraz terms it a principality, and says — 

“ ha principaiite temporulle des dv&juos do Sion so composa dans Vorigino 
d*un assemblage do diverges possessions feotbiles eparses taut dans lo lhiut- 
Vallais <pie dans lu Bas ; mais, loin do former entr’ellos un territoiro arrondi 
et complete, cos propriiUes seigneuriales sc trouvaieut, an contraire, separees 
les imes <les antros ot entreconp^es par les fiefs dependants mediatoment on 
immediatement do la maison do Savoie, <pii possedait des seigneuries impor- 
fantes non-seulement dans les ipiartiers infericurs, mais aussi dans les regions 
superioures do la longue vallee du Rhone.” 

How the (/omits of Savoy became masters of this part of the 
Valais, says the Abbe (iremauil, is unknown; and he makes the 
same confession in respect to the origin of the Bishopric. From the 
12th to the 15th centuries, the Bishops of Sion were very important 
personages, who declared war on their own account, ami exercised 
sovereign powers, with little to check their authority and preten- 
sions. Down to the end of the 14th cent uiy they were not drawn 
exclusively from the Valais. Several were Vaudois, and others were 
(Jenevese or French, or came from the Valley of Aosta; hut for the 
last 500 years nearly all have been people of the country, and some 
have sprung from a very low origin. 3 The right of the Chapter to 

1 In feudal times they were bought and sold, and transferred with the land. Thus, 
in 1257 Guillaume de Mmrell sold his men in the valley of tin* Simplon to Joeelin, 
\idomne of Sion [(iremaud, No. 038]. In 1279, Guillaume de Benin of Brigue sold 
three men to Pierre de Loufcche, Canon of Sion [Gremaud, No. 880]. In 1280, Jean de 
Mifcge sold a man to Jacques, Canon of Sion [Gremaud, No. 880). In 1292, Nantelme 
d’A.\ent sold to the Chapter of Sion some men and his rights in the Yal dTTerens 
[Gremaud, No. 1110|. In 1358, Jean, a ehjnrur of Anniviers, sold some * tni liable ’ men 
to Taxelli, Bishop of Sion [Gremaud, No. 20101; and, in 1408, Antoine de la ltochiz sold 
men to Perret de la Chapelle [Gremaud, No. 2587 J. 

2 Ituden sa\s [p. 122 j that Jodok Kulhennatter of Visp bought a portion of the 
Platea property at Zermatt in 1528, and upon May 10 met his purchased vassals in the 
Church, to receive their submission and oath of fidelity, and in return promised not 
to curtail their right* and prioibye*. 

■i Kngland has been visited by two Bishops of Sion. Kmianfroid, who held the see 
from 1055 to 1082, came as. Pope’s Legate in 1070, and presided at the Council at 
Windsor when Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury* was deposed; and .Cardinal Sehiner 
(nominal bishop from 1499 to 1522) came to London in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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elect the Bishop was sometimes upset by the Pope, and the people 
had no voice in the matter until recent times. The disputes which 
recurred upon this subject were only terminated in 1807; and now, 
when a vacancy occurs, the Chapter selects four Canons, from whom 
the Bishop is chosen by the Grand Corned of the Canton. The 
election is confirmed by the Pope. 

After the end of the fourteenth century, the power of the great 
lords was gradually shorn and shattered, the privileges of the Bishop 
were curtailed, and in course of time the people acquired the 
management of their own affairs and a voice in the election of their 
rulers. Jt took much to rouse them to action against their spiritual 
chiefs. Y r alaisans have always been good Catholics. “How blessed 
it is,” said the mother of Thomas Platter , “to he the mother of a 
priest ” ; and this feeling, to which she gave expression four centuries 
ago, exists amongst the people of the Valais at the present time. 
But there are some things which flesh and blood cannot endure. 
While it is annoying to be frequently menaced with eternal damna- 
tion, it is more than aggravating, when you bring a basket of 
trout to market, to have the biggest picked out for your Bishop, 
the next best by his Vice-lord (ridomne), and to have only the 
refuse left for sale ; and, it may bo, the revolt of the Valaisans 
against the authority of their Bishops, and against the Seigneurs, 
was more stimulated by a desire to rid themselves from such petty 
oppressions than by a wish to found a model Republic, or from a 
profound belief that all men are born free and equal. Sometimes 
they chased their Bishops from the diocese. They shut one up, and 
kept him a prisoner, refusing to release him until he had assented 
to their demands ; and another (who is said to have been remark- 
able for his learning and eloquence) was told to his face “We are 
a free people. Understand that if the Bishops of Sion have exer- 
cised sovereign powers they have done it simply through our good- 
nature. . . As you will not sign, we are off at once ; and we will 
go from dizain to dizain, to tell the people. . . Don’t mistake, they 
\n ill rise in fury, and will destroy your cluVeanx, and you will learn 
from experience that you would have done better to have paid 
attention to our wishes.” 

In 1(528 (ten years after the Zermatters had freed themselves 
from their lords) the Valais was first termed a Republic, and for 
some length of time afterwards the country enjoyed comparative 
repose. The condition of affairs towards the end of the 18th century 
was thus described by Van* Bourrit. 1 

“Tho confederation is made up of seven little republics, called I)i.nnns,- 
ami at different times each one of them has contracted its own particular 
alliances ; but they felt that unity was strength, and could only bring about 

1 Description ties Alpcs Pennine « et Jihetie lines, par M. T. ISourrit, S\o, (Ionova, 
17SL ; \ol. i, pp. 

- Schiner ( Description du Depariement , p. !)) sa.\s, the t'pper Valais was di\ided 
into seven districts “which the Valaisans called Disains or Dixains , in Latin l)v*eni, 
and in Herman Zenden. One does not know tlu* origin of this term. Howe\er, it 
cannot he derived from the word ten, as there are onl\ seven and not ten." The Abbe 
(iromaud (vol. v, pp. Ixwi-ii) adopts a different u'ew. This author says that the term 
tlirain was first employed in 1117. 
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unity by n well-considered confederation. Tho hi rains appoint the Bishop to 
preside over their assemblies. This is not altogether a voluntary choice ; but 
exhausted by long troubles they could only terminate them by associating the 
Hi "hop with the Government. . . To-day he is caned Prince, lie has the 
right to >trike money in certain cases, and to pardon. . . The election of a 
Bidiop is a matter of importance,” 

and be then went on to shew how it was managed at that time. 

Bourrit (writing in 1781) spoke favourably of the Yalaisans, par- 
ticularly of those in the neighbourhood of Yisp. “One finds there," 
he said, “an enchanting openness and sweetness of character.. . 
The children seemed to us to be the most beautiful in the Valais ; 
they followed us in troops, from house to house, with a familiarity 
fo which we were not quite accustomed. . . We were very much 
surprised that they refused some money which we ollered to them. . . 
This corner of the world seemed to possess all that could contribute 
to render life happy." But it would appear that this pastoral sim- 
plicity and almost angelic condition did not prevail universally, and 
he rather spoiled his picture by mentioning upon an earlier page that 
he found himself “ by the side of a gibbet, having bits of co»->ses 
fastened to it, -heads and limbs being nailed up. This horrible sight, 
which we came upon unexpectedly, is ccnj common throughout the 
Valois, where justice is severe where they hang a man for robberies 
which elsewhere are punished at the most with a whipping." 

‘This corner of the world,’ a few years later, was again the 
theatre of sanguinary and barbarous scenes. The Republicans of 
the Upper Valais did not regard favourably the advances which 
were made upon them by the French Republic in 1 71)1) ; and, when 
fortune temporarily favoured their arms, took the opportunity to 
bury a French officer to the waist, and to stone him to death. 
“Quelques jours auparavant, trois Vaudois surpris pillant l’eglise 
de cc premier village" [Varone] “avaient on le crane fracasse sur 
renclume d une forge . " ] These barbarities appear to have caused 
the reprisals which a few' months later were made in the Valley of 
Zermatt and elsewhere. 

From 180*2 to 1810 the Valais formed an independent Republic; 
and after that, for a short time, Zermatt became part of the French 
Empire. The Mouitcur , one morning in 1810, contained the following 
decree. 

“ Xapoleon, etc., considering that the route over the Simplon, which 
unite'' the empire with our kingdom of Italy, is useful to more thun sixty 
millions of persons, that it has cost France and Italy more than eighteen 
millions, an expenditure which would become useless unless commerce could 
be carried on conveniently and in perfect safety ; that the Vallais has not 
kept any of the engagements which it entered into when we commenced the 
works of this great line of communication, wishing also to put an end to the 
anarchy which ntlliots the country, and to cut short tho pretensions of one 
part of the population to sovereignty over tho other, bit it be decreed as 
follows. Art. I. The Vallais is united to the Umpire. Art. IT. Tho territory 
.shall form a department under the title tho 1>£ pa #7 rm rut dn Simjdon." 

The Valais was incorporated forthwith, and remained a Department 

l Uoth these statements are taken from Hilaire (lay’s Ilistoirc tin Vallaix, \ol. ii, 
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of the French Empire for about three years. After the battle of 
Leipzig the allies speedily penetrated into Switzerland ; and, on Dee. 
24, 1813, the Prefet tof the Departeiuent du Simplon, learning of 
their approach, made himself scarce, and went off in hot haste to 
Chambery with all the cash, leaving his guns behind him. A pro- 
visional Government for the Valais was established shortly afterwards, 
anil on Sept. 12, 1814, “it was received, as the twentieth Canton, 

into the bosom of the Swiss Confederation.’’ 1 

Down to the end of the 18th century Zermatt was not much 
visited by strangers. To gem s da jmy-s, however, it must have been 
a well-known place. So long back as 1414, Gnichard de Harognc 
dated a proclamation from Zermatt (Pratoborno), 2 which he would 
not have done if the name had been unfamiliar to those he addressed ; 
and in 1. ‘164 And 1428 Zermatt paid Peter's Pence [Gremaud, Nos. 
2080 and 2784], and may therefore have been heard of at Home. 
To some extent, at least, it was known to the outer world. When 
De Saussure went there in 1789 he clearly had obtained some previous 
knowledge of the place. He was led to believe in the Val d'Ayas 
that he would be able to. get from St. Jacques to Zermatt in a day 

-a fair day's x\ork at the present time; and, although he did not 

accomplish this (being compelled by bad weather to make for Hrcuil), 
he actually took mules across from Hrcuil to Zermatt, and this seems 
to have been an ordinary proceeding at that time, although it is not 
now. His reception at Zermatt was somewhat frigid. There was no 
inn, and he says that the eabaretiern were either away or refused to 
take him in, and that the Carr declined to sell him anything. The 
first Knglishman who is known to have visited Zermatt fared better. 

Mr. George Gade, a native of York, passed that way in 1800. J 
The people Hocked together in the Val Tournanche to regard the 
novel spectacle, and when he crossed into Switzerland the Cure of 
St. Nicholas told him that he had nerer before .seen an Englishman. 

# Mr. Gade left Ghamonix at the beginning of Sept. 1800, accompanied 
by the Marie Goutet (Gouttet) who had been guide to De Saussure 
in 1789, and in earlier years. They crossed the Great St. Hernard 
together, went up the Val Tournanche, and over the Theodul Pass to 
Zermatt, and thence to Visp and down the Phone Valley. In con- 
nection with the Val Tournanche, Mr. Cade refers to a man named 
Krin, who was said to be ‘the best guide in the country.' He accom- 
panied them to the top of the Theodul, whence he was sent back. 

‘ He went whistling away . . . without pikes or precaution.' This 
would appear to be the same Jean-Baptiste Krin who had conducted 
De Saussure, and, as it is stated that he was a guide , one may pre- 
sume that travellers or tourists were not altogether unknown. Hut 

• il i stain’ du Valla is depuis leu temps les plus anciens jusqu'u no# jours , par llilairc 
(tiiv, Svo, (leneva and Paris, 1889, \ol. ii, pp. l*24-<», 1*29. 

- Ordering’ the men of Lou&che and elsewhere to guard the passes against ihe Bernese 
111 remand, No. ‘2(>-2:{J. 

* In the Alpine Journal , vol. vii, pp. 431- 1315, the Ke\ . ,1. Sowerby drew attention 
to a manuscript account of Mr. Cade’s journey, ami printed a portion of it. P.v the 
favour of its present owner, I have been permitted to examine this manuscript, and to 
make the extracts which are given. 
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Mr. Cade says that since 1 * the journey of Do Saussure ‘ no attempts 
have been made to cross this famous passage ’ (the Theodul Pass), 
though he observes shortly afterwards t 

“ that there is still some commerce carried on through this pass . . . which 
is probably the highest in the world for any man or animal. . . Nino mules 
had mndo the ascent this year. , . It is not uncommon for the passage to 
be shut up the whole year. Indeed the mules never cross from one side to 
the other if they sink much in the snow, or suffer from the rarefaction of the 
air. They are immediately unloaded, and the muleteers make shift themselves 
to transport their merchandize ; otherwise, they proceed slowly to the Col, 
deposit their goods there and retire, either unloaded or in chargu of articles 
left there perhaps several weeks before, purposely for them. Thus the Val- 
laisan* send iron into Piedmont, and receive in exchange different wines.” 

His experience at Zermatt is thus described. “ They addressed us in 
High Dutch, too high indeed for our weak understandings, ’’ hut the 
(hire behaved well, and sent a message that he “ wished for nothing 
so much as to he of service, ’’ and in the evening they had a chat. 

“The conversation grew spirited. Politics were soon introduced by a detail 
of the entry of the French in the Valley of St. Xichnl i.« : but why retrace the 
crimes with which it was accompanied, the violation of Wives and Virpi'is? 
Children, like the old, were murdered without mercy. . . When the enemy 
reached Zermatt the same cruelties were repeated, with an extortion of 
r»00, 000 livres. Meanwhile our host, this excellent old man, was bound, and 
a poignard was held at bis breast till the demand was exacted. 1 The brave 
and generous villagers sacrificed everything for their Priest.” 

During the lirst half of the nineteenth century Zermatt was not 
unfrequently visited both by Swiss and strangers,- hut the total 
number per annum was inconsiderable. This may he inferred from 
the slight notice bestowed upon it in *• The Tr/t niter. s Huidr through 
Switzerland , by Mr. J. U. Kind, a new edition, arranged and im- 
proved by Daniel Wall,*' London, ISIS, which was one of the earliest 
guide-books to Switzerland published in Knglish. 3 The lirst edition of 
Murray's Hand hoot- for Trarrlhrs in Switzerland anti the Alps of 
Saroi/ and Piedmont, published in 1888, devotes, however, several 
pages to the Valleys of Saas and Zermatt ; and from the details 
which are given, it seems that the district was becoming somewhat 
more visited, though, at that time, there was still no inn at Zermatt. 

“Thu house of the cure offers its hospitalities, and a worthier host than 
.lean Francois de la Costa cannot be found. In the little plain of Zermatt, 
situated amidst the grandest scenery of nature, surrounded by forests of pines 

1 These appear to have been reprisals for the barbarities mentioned on p. 12. 

- Amongst the better-known persons who went there may he mentioned W. Brockedon, 
the Artist (182.>) ; Klie de Beaumont (1834) ; Engel h ard t (183r>) ; Besot* and Sluder (1S.‘W) ; 
Agassiz, Charpentier and Topffer (1840) ; J. I). Forbes (1«41) ; John Ball (I84. r >) ; and 
John Raskin (18 4!)). 

Charpentier said in his Esxai xur leu (/laden* et sour le terrain erratif/ve, du Bax* in 
du Rhone, p. fJ) (published in 1841) that the Zermatt district “rarement visitce jusiju’a 
present, est pen connuc.” 

It said, “A place which may perhaps interest the tourist is the Vali.ky of 
Pr MtORGXK, which communicates with that of St. Nicholas. It is hounded b\ cnormoiiH 
glaciers, which descend to the bottom of the valley. The village of Praborgne is very 
lofty : it overlooks these glaciers from an immense height.” It seems that the writer 
of this paragraph had not been on the spot, and he appears to be doubtful whether 
the tourist would he interested. 




and vast glaciers, is placed, with its neat church, this elevated and retired 
village, with more cleanness and comfort among its inhabitants than is to be 
found in many places of greater pretensions: this has perhaps been effected 
by the influx of strangers^for many mineralogists, botanists, and entomologists, 
come hero to collect rich harvests in the neighbourhood.” 


Until 1852, the only hotel at Zermatt was a little inn kept by 
the village doctor (Lauber), which was started in 1830. Though 
small and humble, it was sufficient for the wants of the place. 1 In 
1852, the Hotel du Mont (Jenin was opened, at what* wan then the 
northern end of the village. 2 In 1854, the Lauber inn was acquired 
by Mons. Alexandre Seiler, who christened it Hotel du Mont Hose. 
M. Seiler understood the art of inn -keeping. He knew how to 
welcome the coining and to speed the parting guest ; and admirably 
seconded by his estimable wife, he soon made a name for the Mont 
llose. There was no need to advertise the house by the ordinary 
methods, for it was advertised sufficiently by its clientele. If any- 
one enquired What is the best hotel in Zermatt? or Where shall 
we go? the answer was ‘(lo to the Monte Rosa,’ or ‘Ho to Seiler's/ 
Success, however, was not immediate. In the lirst years that he kept 

the house, the total number of visitors 
amounted to about eighty per annum. 
Perhaps as many more, or a slightly 
larger number, patronised the Hotel du 
Mont Torviii, but this hotel was not popu- 
lar and was never full, and people used 
to leave it to come to the Mont Rose. 

Nearly simultaneously with the founda- 
tion of the latter hotel, the outburst of 
\ British energy occurred which led to the 
subjugation of all the High Alps around 
Zermatt. Down to 1853, the Breithorn 
was the only one of the great peaks in 
this district which had been ascended. 
Between 1854 and 1865 all of the rest 
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were conquered. The hall, so to speak, 
was opened by the three brothers Smyth, 


gentlemen who, happily, are all still alive. In 1854, Uaptain (now 


Colonel) Edmund Smyth, the Rev. Christopher Smyth, and the Rev. 


(now (-anon) J. U. Smyth, 3 made the first ascent of the Strahlhorn 


1 The Lauber inn is incorporated in the present Monte Rosa Hotel, and forms part 
of its southern end. It had apparently, only one story, and a very narrow frontage to 
‘the street.* The bureau of the present hotel, the smoking-room, and the rooms 
above, belonged to the original building. 

2 The original Mont Cervin Hotel was scarcely a quarter of the size of the present 
hotel of that name, in which it is now incorporated. 

• ,J All three of the Smyths were climbers in the days of their youth. Canon Sm\th 
when at Westminster is* said to have clambered up by the School to the top of the 
Chapter House, where, finding a ladder, he was enabled to continue his explorations as far 
as the clock in the West Tower! Col. Sm,\th is ‘Crab Jones.’ Don’t you know Crab 
.Tones? “Here he comes, sauntering along with a straw in his mouth, the queerest, 
coolest fish in Rugby. If he were tumbled into the moon this minute, he would just 
pick himself up without taking his hands out of his pockets or turning a hair.’’-*-7V)m- 
Brown's School- Days. When Capt. Smyth went to the Himalayas, the nathes used to 
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from the Adler Pass, and they then turned their attention to Monte 
Rosa. The first ascent of the highest mountain in Switzerland (the 
second in elevation in the Alps) might have been expected to have 
received a good deal of attention. The comparatively small notice 
that has been given to it has been due, I think, to the fact that no- 
adequate account of the expedition has been published. 1 

These two ascents were quickly followed by those of the other 
mountains which are enumerated in the accompanying Table. The 
number of visitors to Zermatt increased rapidly during this period, 
though all who came could still be accommodated in the two hotels. 
After • 1865, there was a notable augmentation in numbers, which 
was due to the publicity given by the Times newspaper to an 
account of the first ascent of the Matterhorn. From this relation, 
which was reprinted throughout the world, millions of people heard 
the names of Zermatt and the Matterhorn for the first time. The 
Monte Rosa Hotel benefited most from this, and in 1867 Mons. 
Seiler was j^ble to make himself master of both hotels, and under 
his able management *the 'Mont Cervin lost its old reputation. The 
large building called the Hotel Zermatt was erected by the Commune, 
•but it now forms part of the Seiler" Hotels ; and in 1 884 the great 
establishment at the Riftelalp was opened by the enterprise of 
Alexandre Seiler I. No one who knows the facts will dispute that 
the capacity find tact with which he directed his affairs, the geniality 
with which he received his patrons, and the kindliness which he and 
his esteemed wife extended to all who were in difficulty, had much 
to dt) with the development of the place, and that they occupy a 
very prominent position amongst the makers of Zermatt. 

say ‘he could climb where birds could not fly, “-which is an Oriental equivalent for 
* Mousieur has the agility of a chamois ! ’ 

1 A reference to, rather than an account of it was published in the 2nd ed. of the 
hook entitled Where there's a Will there's a Way, 8vo, London, 1sr>6, and some notice of 
it was taken in the Illustrated London News, and in a Norfolk newspaper ; but with 
these exceptions nothing of the nature of an account lias, I believe, been published of 
the first ascent of Monte Itosa. 



Fiust Ascents of the principal Peaks in the Zermatt 
District, arranged in Chronological Order. 




Height 


Year. 

Name of lVak. 

in 

First Asceut made l».v 



Feet. 

1854 

SURAHLHORN 

13,730 

Rev. Christopher Smyth, Cnpt. Edmund 
Smyth, and Uev. J. Grenville Smyth, 
with — Andcrmatten of Sans. 

lSf>5 

Monte Rosa, 
highest point 

13,217 

Mr. J. Birkbcck, Rev. Charles Hudson, 
Rev. Christopher Smyth, Rev. J. Gren- 
ville Smyth, end Rev. E. Stevenson, with 
Ulrich Laueuer, Johann and Mathias /aim 
Tang - wald. 

is;.ti 

Allaunhoun 

13,235 

Mr. E. L. Ames, with Franz Andcrmatten 
and — lmseng of Hans. 

1338 

Dom . 

11,911 

Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, with .Johann zum 
Taugwald, Johann Kronig of Zermatt, 
and Joseph Seliwarzon of Randa. 

1859 

Kimppiscjthohn . 

1:5,790 

Rev. Leslie Stephen and Dr. R. Livoii?, 
with Melchior Anderegg and Johann zum 
Taugwahl. 

I860 

Alphurel . 

13.803 

Rev. Leslie Stephen, with Melchior An- 
deregg. 

1861 

LYSKAMM 

1 l,8H9 

! 

Mr. W. K. Hall, Rev. J. F. Hardy, Mr. 

J. A. Hudson, Mr. C. 11. Pilkington, 

Prof. Ramsay, Mr. T. Reunion, Dr. 

Sihnon, Mr. R. Stephenson, with J. P. 

(’achat, Franz Loelmiatter, Peter Perm, 

J. M. Perm, and Stephan zum Taugwald. 


Weiss horn . 

14,803 

Dr. John Tyndall, with .J. J. ficimuii and 
Ulrich Wenger. 


Castor 

1 

13,878 

Mr. William Mathews and Mr. F. W. 

J a co ml), with Michel Cruz and Jean- 
Baptisto Cro/. 

' » 

Nokij End, Monte 
Eo<a 

15,132 

Mr. E. X. Buxton, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, 
and Mr. J. J. Cowell, with Michel Payot 
and other guides. 

1862 

1 Dent Blanche . 

14,318 

Mr. T. S. Kennedy and Mr. Wigram, with 
.Tuan- Baptiste Cro/. and Johann Kronig. 

) ? 

Taschhorn . 

11,757 

Uev. J. Llewelyn Davies and Rev. J. 11. 
Hayward, with Johann and Stephan zum 
Taugwald. 

1861 

Pollux 

13,432 

Moils. Jacot, with ? 

> > 

Ruth horn 
(Momino) 

13,855 

Mr. F. Cranfnrd Grove and Rev. Leslie 
Stephen, with Melchior Anderegg and 
Jakoh Anderegg. 

I 860 

Ober Gabelhorn 

13,363 

Mr. A. W. Moore and Mr. Horace Walker, 
with Jakob Anderegg 

?1 

Matterhorn 

11,705 

Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. ITadow, Rev. 
Charles Hudson, and Edward Whymper, 
with Michel t ’roz, Peter Taugwalder 
jwre, and Peter Taugwalder//«. 



CHAPTER IF. 


UPON SOME ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND THE MATTERHORN. 

ATTEMPTS BY THE CHASSEURS OF VAL TOURNANCHE ( 1 858-!)) — MESSRS. 
PARKER IN 18tf0 — MB. VAUGHAN HAWKINS IN 18(10 — SECOND 
ATTEMPT BY MESSRS. PARKER IN 1861— MY FIRST NIGHT ON THE 
MATTERHORN (1801)— CAMP ON THE COL DU LION — WINTER 
ATTEMPT BY MR. T. S. KENNEDY IN 1862 -RENEWED ATTACKS 
WITH MR. R. J. S. MACDONALD —A SOLITARY SCRAMBLE ON TIIE 
MATTERHORN — A NIGHT ALONE- A TUMBLE- MY FIFTH AND 
SIXTH ATTEMPTS IN 1862 — PROFESSOR TYNDALL REACHES ‘TIIE 
SHOULDER'— MY SEVENTH ATTEMPT (1863)- ABANDONMENT OF 
THE SOUTH WEST RIDGE -MY EIGHTH ATTEMPT (I 860 )— BAM- 
BOOZLED AND HUMBUGGED -A FLANK MARCH. 

The name of Zermatt is inseparably connected with that of the 
Matterhorn. This grand mountain, though not the loftiest of its 
district, 1 is the peak above all others that people wish to see. Train- 
loads of tourists pass the Weisshorn daily without emotion, but they 
raise a cheer when Mont Corvin comes in sight. 

Most tourists obtain their first view of the mountain either from 
the valley of Zermatt or from that of Tournanche. From the former 
direction the base of the mountain 1* seen at its narrowest, and its 
ridges and faces seem to he prodigiously steep. The view of the 
mountain from Rreuil, in the Val Tournanche, is scarcely less striking 
than that on the other side ; but it perhaps makes less impression, 
because the spectator glows accustomed to the sight while coming up 
the valley. From this direction the mountain is seen to he broken 
up into a series of pyramidal wedge-shaped masses. It was natural 
to suppose that a way would more readily be found to the summit 
on a side thus broken up than in any other direction. The eastern 
face, fronting the Rifl’d, seemed one smooth, inaccessible cliff, from 
summit to base. The ghastly precipices which face the Z'Mutt (Racier 
forbade any attempt in that direction. There remained only the side 
of Val Tournanche ; and it will be found that nearly all the earliest 
attempts to ascend the mountain were made upon that side. 

The first efforts to ascend the Matterhorn of which I have heard 
were made in the years 1858-0, from the direction of Rreuil, by some 
chasseurs of the Val Tournanche. The highest point that was attained 
was about- as far as the place which is now called the ‘ Chimney ’ 

1 It is exceeded in elevation by Monte Rosa, the two highest points of the Misehabel- 
horner, the Lyskamm, and the Weisshorn. 
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(chemince), a height of about 12,6r>0 feet. Those who were concerned 
in these expeditions were Jean -Antoine Carrel, Jean- Jacques Carrel, 
Victor Carrel, the AbbeKJorret, and Oabrielle Maquignaz. 1 

Attempt by Messrs. Parker (I860).- -The next attempt was made 
by the Messrs. Alfred, Charles, and Kandhach Parker, of Liverpool, 
in July I860. These gentlemen, without guides, endeavoured to storm 
the peak by attacking its eastern face. The brothers went along the 
ridge between the Hornli and the peak until they came to the point 
where the ascending angle is considerably increased. This place is 
marked on Dufour's map of Switzerland 8298 metres (10,820 feet). 
They were then obliged to bear a little to the left to get on to the 
face of the mountain ; and, afterwards, they turned to the right, and 
ascended about 700 feet higher, keeping as nearly as was practicable 
to the crest of the ridge, but, occasionally, bearing a little to the left 
— that is, more oil to the face of the mountain. Clouds, a high wind, 
and want of time, were the causes which prevented them from going 
farther. Their highest point was under 12,000 feet. 

Attempt by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins (I860).-- Another attempt to 
ascend the mountain was made towards the end of August 1860, by 
Mr. Vaughan Hawkins, from the side of the Val Tournanche. Mr. 
Hawkins inspected the Matterhorn in 1 859, with the guide J. J. 
Hennen, and formed the opinion that the south-west ridge 2 would lead 
to the summit. He engaged J. -Jacques Carrel, who was concerned 
in the first attempts, ami, accompanied by Henncn (and by Professor 
Tyndall, whom be had invited to take part in the expedition), he 
started for the gap between the little and the great peak. 3 

Mr. Hawkins’ party, led by Hcnneu, climbed the rocks abutting 
against the Couloir du Lion, on its south side, and attained the Col 
du Lion, although not without difficulty. They then followed the 
south-west ridge, passed the place at which the earliest explorers 
had turned hack (the Chimney), and ascended about 800 feet more. 
Mr. Hawkins and J.-J. Carrel then stopped, but Beuneit and Professor 
Tyndall mounted a few feet higher. They retreated, however, in less 
than half-an-hour, finding that time ran short ; and, descending to 
the Col by the same route as they had followed on the ascent, 
proceeded thence to Tlrcuil, down the Couloir instead of hy the rocks. 
The point at which Mr. Hawkins stopped is easily identified from his 
description. Its height is alnmt 12,990 feet above the sea. Bennen 
and Tyndall could not have ascended more than 50 or 60 feet beyond 
this in the few minutes they were absent from the others, as they 
were upon one of the most difficult parts of the mountain. This 
party therefore accomplished an advance of about 350 or 400 feet. 

1 Gabrielle Maquignaz is still alive, ami is proprietor of the Hotel des Jumeaux at 
Brcuil. 

2 Tins ridge is seen on the left of the engraving upon page 20 ; and if the reader 
consults this uew, the explanatory outlines, and the maps, he will be able to form a 
fair idea of the points which were attained on this and upon the subsequent attempts. 

3 Since this time the small peak has recehed the name Tete du Lion. The gap is 
now called the Col du Lion ; the glacier at its base, the Glacier du Lion ; and the gully 
which connects the Col with Hie glacier, the Couloir du Lion. 
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Second Attempt by Messrs. Parker (1861). Mr. Hawkins did not 
try again, and the next attempt was made by the Messrs. Parker, 
in duly 1801 . They again started from Zerfiiatt ; followed the route 
they had struek out on the pve\ious year, ami got a little higher 
than before : hut they were defeated by want of time, shortly after- 
wards left Zermatt on aeeount of had weather, and did not again 
renew their efforts. Mr. Parker said “In neither case did we go 
as high as we could. At the point where we turned we saw our way 
for a few hundred feet farther; hut, beyond that, the difficulties 
seemed to increase.” I am informed that both attempts should he 
considered as excursions undertaken with the view of asceitaining 
whether there was any encouragement to make a more deliberate 
attack on the north-east side. 

My first night on the Matterhorn (1861). - I arrived at Breuil on 
the 28th of August 1801 , with an Oberland guide, and found that 
Professor Tyndall had been there a day or two before, hut had done 
nothing. On the way up we enquired for another man of all the 
knowing ones, and they, with one voice, proclaimed that .lean-Anl' inc 
Parrel, of the village of Val Tournanche, was the cock of the valley. 
We sought, of course, for Prtrrel ; and found him a well -made, resolute- 
looking fellow’, with a certain defiant air which was rather taking. 
Yes, lie would ago. Twenty francs a-day, whatever was the result, 
was his price. 1 assented. Jhit l must take his comrade. “Why 
so?" Oh, it was impossible to get along without another man. As 
lie said this an evil eountenanee came forth out of the darkness and 
proclaimed itself the comrade. I demurred, and the negotiations 
broke oil’. 

I had seen the mountain from nearly every direction, and an 
ascent of it seemed much more than was likely to be accomplished 
in twenty-four hours. 1 intended to sleep out upon it, as high as 
possible, and to attempt to reach the summit on the following day. 
At llreuil, we endeavoured to induce another man to accompany us, 
but without success. Mathias mm Taugwald and other well-known 
guides were there at the time, hut they declined to go on any 
account. A sturdy old fellow— Peter Tangwahler by name — said he 
would go! Ilis price? “Two hundred francs.” “What, whether 
we ascend or not?*’ “Yes- nothing less.” The end of the matter 
was, that all the men who were more or less capable shewed a 
strong disinclination, or positively refused to go (their disinclination 
being very much in proportion to their capacity), or else asked a 
prohibitive price. This, it may he said once for all, was the reason 
why so many futile attempts were made upon the Matterhorn. One 
guide after another was brought up to the mountain, and patted on 
the back, hut all declined the business. The men who went had 
no heart in the matter, and took the first opportunity to turn hack. 1 
For they were, with the exception of the man to whom reference 
will be made presently, universally impressed with the belief that 
the summit w r as entirely inaccessible. 

1 The' guide lieiiuen liiubf be excepted. 
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We resolved to go alone, and anticipating a cold bivouac, begged 
the loan of a couple of blankets from the innkeeper. He refused 
them ; giving the cartons reason, that we had bought a bottle of 
brandy at Val Tournanche, and had. not bought any from him! No 
brandy, no blankets, appeared to be his rule. We did not require 
them that night, as it was passed in the highest cow shed in the 
valley, which is about an hour nearer to the mountain than the 
hotel. The cowherds, good fellows, seldom troubled by tourists, 
hailed our company with delight, and did their best to make us 
comfortable ; brought out their little stores of simple food, and, as 
we sat with them round the great copper pot which hung over the 
tire, bade us in husky voice, though with honest intent, to beware 
of the perils of the haunted cliffs. When night was coming on, we 
saw, stealing up the hill-side, the forms of Jean-Antoine Carrel and 
the comrade. “Oh ho!” I said, “you have repented?” “Not at 
all; you deceive yourself.” “Why then have you come here?” 
“ (localise we ourselves are going on the mountain to-morrow.” 
“Oh, then it is not necessary to have more than three.” “Not for 
us." I admired their pluck, and had a strong inclination to engage 
the pair ; but, finally, decided against it. The comrade turned out 
to be the J.-J. Carrel who bad been with Mr. Hawkins, and was 
nearly related to the other man. Both were bold mountaineers ; but 
Jean-Antoine was incomparably the better man of the two, and was 
the finest rock-climber I have ever seen. He was the only man who 
persistently refused to accept defeat, and who continued to believe, 
in spite of all discouragements, that the great mountain was not 
inaccessible, and that it could he ascended from the side of his 
native valley. 

The night wore away without any excitement. The two Carrels 
crept noiselessly out before daybreak, and went off. We did not 
leave until nearly seven o’clock, and followed them leisurely, leaving 
all our properties, in the cow -shed ; sauntered over the gentian - 
studded slopes which intervene between the shed and the Glacier 
du Lion, left cows and their pastures behind, traversed the stony 
wastes, and arrived at the ice. Old beds of hard snow lay on its 
right bank (our left band), and we mounted over them on to the 
lower portion of the glacier with ease. But, as we ascended, 
crevasses became numerous, and we were at last brought to a halt 
by some which were of very large dimensions ; and, as our cutting 
powers were limited, we sought an easier route, and turned, natur- 
ally, to the lower rocks of the Tete du Lion, which overlook the 
glacier on its west. Some good scrambling took us in a short time 
on to the crest of the ridge which descends towards the south ; and 
thence, up to the level of the Col du Lion, there was a Jong natural 
staircase, on which it was seldom necessary to use the hands. I 
dubbed the place ‘The Great Staircase.’ Then the cliffs of the 
Tete du Lion, which rise above the Couloir, had to be skirted. This 
part varies considerably in different seasons, and in 1SG1 we found 
it difficult ; for the fine weather of that year had reduced the snow- 
beds abutting against it to a lower level than usual, and the rocks 
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which were left exposed at the junction of the snow with the dills 
had few ledges or cracks to which we could hold. But hy half-past 



THE COL DU LION; LOOKING TOWARDS THE Tftrii DU LION. 


ten o’clock we stood on the Col, and looked down upon the mag- 
nificent basin out of which the Z’Mutt (Jlacier Hows. We decided 
to pass the night upon the Col, for we were charmed with the 
capabilities of the place,- although it was one where liberties could 
not be taken. On one side a sheer walL‘'overhung the Tiefenmatten 
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Glacier. On the other, steep, glassy slopes of hard snow descended 
to the Glacier du Lion, furrowed by water and by falling stones. 
On the north there wHs the great peak of the Matterhorn , 1 and on 
the south the cliffs of the Tete du Lion. Throw a bottle down to 
the Tiefenmatten — no sound returns for several seconds. 

* * * ‘how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low ! ” 

But no harm could come from that side. Neither could it from the 
other. Nor was it likely that it would from the Tete du Lion, for 
some jutting ledges conveniently overhung our proposed resting-place. 
We waited for a while, basked in the sunshine, and watched or 
listened to the Carrels, who were sometimes seen or heard, high above 
us, upon the ridge leading towards the summit ; and, leaving at mid- 
day, we descended to the cow-shed, packed up the tent and other 
properties, and returned to the Col, although heavily laden, before 
six o’clock. This tent was not a success. It looked very pretty when 
set up in London, but it proved thoroughly useless in the Alps. It 
was made of light canvas, and opened like a l>ook ; had one end closed 
permanently and the other with flaps; it was supported by two alpen- 
stocks, and had the canvas sides prolonged so as to turn in underneath. 
Numerous cords were sewn to the lower edges, to which stones were 
to be attached ; but the main fastenings were by a cord which passed 
underneath the ridge and through iron rings screwed into the tops of 
the alpenstocks, and were secured by pegs. The wind, which play- 
fully careered about the surrounding cliffs, was driven through our 
gap as through a blow-pipe ; the Haps of the tent would not keep 
down, the pegs would not stay in, and it exhibited so marked a 
desire to go to the top of the l)ent Blanche, that we thought it 
prudent to take it down and sit upon it. "When night came on we 
wrapped ourselves in it, and made our cam]) as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would allow. The silence was impressive. No living thing 
was near our solitary bivouac ; the Garrels had turned back and were 
out of hearing; the stones had ceased to fall, and the trickling water 
to murmur. 

It was bitterly cold. Water froze hard in a bottle under my head. 
Not surprising, as we were actually on snow, and in a position where 
the slightest wind was at once felt. For a time >ve dozed, but about 
midnight there came from high aloft a tremendous explosion, followed 
by a second of dead quiet. A great mass of rock had split off, and 
was descending towards us. My guide started up, wrung his hands, 
and exclaimed, “() my (Sod, we are lost!” We heard it coming, 
mass after mass pouring over the precipices, bounding and rebounding 
from cliff to cliff, and the great rocks in advance smiting one another. 
They seemed to be close, although they were probably distant, but 
some small fragments, which dropped upon us at the same time from 
the ledges just above, added to the alarm. 

We put ourselves in motion at daybreak, and commenced the 

l The engraving is mode after a sketch taken from the rocks of the Matterhorn, 
just above the Col. 
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ascent of the south-west ridge. There was no more sauntering with 
hands in the pockets, — each step had to he earned by downright climb- 
ing. lhit it was the most pleasant kind of clifnbing. The rocks were 
fast and unencumbered with debris ; the cracks were good, although 
not numerous ; and there was nothing to fear except from one’s-self. 

Hardly an hour passed before we arrived at the ‘Chimney.’ A 
smooth, straight slab of rock was lixed, at a considerable angle, be- 
tween two others equally smooth. My companion essayed to go up, 
and, after crumpling his long body into many ridiculous positions, he 
said that he would not, for he could not, manage it. With some little 
trouble I got up unassisted, and then my guide tied himself on to the 
end of our rope, and 1 endeavoured to pull him up. llut he was so 
awkward that he did little for himself, and so heavy that he proved 
too much for me, and after several attempts he untied himself, and 
quietly observed that he should go down. I told him he was a coward, 
and he mentioned his opinion of me. T requested him to go to Breuil, 
and to say that he had left his * monsieur 5 on the mountain, and he 
turned to go ; whereupon I had to eat humble pie and ask him to 
come back ; for, although it was not very difficult to go up, and not 
at all dangerous with a man standing below, it was quite another 
thing to come down, as the lower edge overhung in a provoking 
manner. 

The day was perfect ; the sun was pouring down grateful warmth ; 
the wind had fallen ; the way seemed clear, no insuperable obstacle 
was in sight ; but what could one do alone ? I stood on the top, 
chafing under this unexpected contretemps, and remained for some 
time irresolute ; hut as it became apparent that the Chimney was 
swept more frequently than was necessary (it was a natural channel 
for falling stones), 1 turned at last, descended with the assistance of 
my companion, and returned with him to Breuil, where we arrived 
about mid-day. 

The Carrels did not shew themselves. We were told that they 
had not got to any great height, 1 and that the ‘comrade,’ who for 
convenience had taken oil* bis shoes and tied them round his waist, 
had managed to let one of them slip, and had come down with a 
piece of cord fastened round his naked foot. Notwithstanding this, 
they had boldly glissaded down the Couloir du Lion, J. -J. Carrel 
having his shoeless foot tied up in a pocket handkerchief. 

The Matterhorn was not assailed again in 1861. I left Breuil with 
the conviction that it was little use for a single person to organise 
an attack upon it, so great was its influence on the morals of the 
guides ; and persuaded that it was desirable at least two should go, 
to back each other when required : and departed with my guide over 
the Col Theodule, longing, more than before, to make the ascent, and 
determined to return, if possible, with a companion, to lay siege to 
the mountain until one or the other was vanquished. 

1 I learned afterwards from Jean- Antoine Carrel that they got considerably higher than 
upon their previous attempts, and about 250 or 800 feet higher than Professor Tyndall 
in 1800. In 1802, 1 saw the initials of J.-A. Carrel cut 011 the rooks at the place where 
he and hi:}, comrade had turned back. - k> 
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A winter attempt by Mr. T. S. Kennedy (1882).— The year 1862 
was still young, and the Matterhorn, clad in its wintry garb, bore 
but little resem hi anc# to the Matterhorn of the summer, when a new r 
force came to do battle with the mountain, from another direction. 
Mr. T. S. Kennedy of Leeds conceived the extraordinary idea that 
the peak might prove less im- 
practicable in January than in 
.June, and arrived at Zermatt 
in the former month to put his 
conception to the test. With 
stout Peter Penn and sturdy 
Peter Taugwalder he slept in 
the little chapel at the Schwarz- 
nee, and on the next morning, 
like the Messrs. Parker, follow ed 
the ridge between the peak 
called Hornli and the great 
mountain. Put they found that 
snow in winter obeyed the ordi- 
nary Jaws, and that wind and 
frost were not Jess unkind than 
in summer. 

“The wind whirled up the snow 
and spicuhe of ice into our faces like 
needles, and Hat pieces of ice a foot in diameter, carried lip from the glacier 
below, went fl\ mg past. Still no one seemed to like to be the first to give in, 
till a gust fiercer than usual forced us to shelter for a time behind a rock. Im- 
mediately it was tacitly understood that our expedition must now end ; hut we 
determined to leave some memento of our \isit. and, after descending a consider- 
able distance, we found a suitable place with loose stones of which to build 
a cairn. A tower six feet high was erected ; a l>ottle, with the date, was 
placed inside, and we retreated as rapidly a* possible.” 

This cairn was placed at the spot marked upon Dufour’s Map of 
Switzerland 10,820 feet (3208 metres), and the highest point attained 
by Mr. Kennedy was not, I imagine, more than two or three hundred 
feet above it. The cairn disappeared long ago. 

Shortly after this Professor Tyndall gave an account of the reason 
why he had left Breuil, in August 1881, without doing anything. 1 
It seems that he sent his guide Pennon to reconnoitre, and that the 
latter made the following report to his employer : - 

“ Kerr, l have examined tne mountain carefully, and find it more difficult 
and dangerous than I had imagined. There is no place upon it where we 
could well pass the night. We might do so on yonder Col upon the snow, 
hut there we should be almost frozen to death, and totally unfit for the W’ork 
of the next day. On the rocks there is no ledge or cranny which could give 
us proper harbourage ; and starting from Breuil it is certainly impossible to 
reach the summit in a single day.” “ 1 was entirely taken aback,” says 
Tyndall, ‘*by this report. 1 felt like a man whose grip had given way, 
ami who was dropping through the air. . . Bennen was evidently dead against 
any attempt upon the mountain. 1 We can, at all events, reach tho lower of 

1 See page 22. 
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the two summits,’ 1 remarked. ‘Even that is difficult.,’ ho replied ; ‘but when 
you have reached it, what then/ The peak has neither name nor fame.’” 1 

I wits more surprised than discouraged by tHis report by Bennen. 
One half of his assertions 1 knew to be wrong. The Col to which 
he referred was the Col du Lion, upon which we had passed a night, 
less than a week after lie had spoken so authoritatively ; and I had 
seen a place not far below the ‘ Chimney a place about 500 feet 
above the Col — where it seemed possible to construct a sleeping-place, 
llennen's opinions seem to have undergone a complete change. In 
18(>0 he is described as having been enthusiastic to make an attempt ; 
in 18(51 he was dead against one. 

The first attempt in 1862. —Undismayed by this, my friend Mr. 
Reginald Macdonald agreed to join me in a renewed assault from the 
south ; and, although we failed to secure Melchior Anderegg and 
some other notable guides, we obtained two men of repute, namely, 
Johann /inn Taugwald and Johann Kronig, of Zermatt. We met there 
early in July, but stormy weather prevented us for some days even 
from passing to the other side of the chain; and when we crossed 
the Col Theodule on the 5th the weather was thoroughly unsettled 
— it was raining in the valleys, and snowing upon the mountains. 

We had need of a porter, and, by the advice of our landlord, 
descended to the chalets of Hrcnil in search of one Luc Meynet. 
We found his house a mean abode, encumbered with cheese-making 
apparatus, and tenanted only by some bright-eyed children ; but as 
they said that uncle Luc would soon be home, we waited at the 
door of the little chalet and watched for him. At last a speck was 
seen coming round the corner of the patch of pines below Jlreuil, and 
t hen the children clappetl their hands, drop} ted their toys, and ran 
eagerly forward to meet him. We saw an ungainly , wobbling figure 
stoop down and catch up the little ones, kiss them on each cheek, 
and put them into the empty panniers on each side of the mule, ami 
then heard it come on carolling, as if this was not a world of woe : 
and yet the face of little Luc. Meynet, the hunchback of Hreuil, bore 
traces of trouble and sorrow, and there was more than a touch of 
sadness in his voice when he said that he must look after his brother's 
children. All his difficulties were, however, at length overcome, and 
he agreed to join us to carry the tent. 

Tn the past winter I had turned my attention to tents, and that 
which we had brought with us was the result of experiments to 
devise one which should be sufficiently portable to be taken over the 
most difficult ground, whilst combining lightness with, stability. Its 
base was just under six feet square, and a cross-section perpendicular 
to its length was an equilateral triangle, the sides of which were six 
feet long. It was intended to accommodate four persons. It was 

1 Mountaineering in 1801, a Vacation Tour, by John Tyndall; 8vo, London, 1802; 
pp. 80-7. Tuidall and Bennen were mistaken in supposing that the mountain has two 
summits *, it lias only one. They seem to have been deceived by the appearance of that 
part of the south-west ridge which is called ‘the shoulder’ (I’tfpaule), as seen from 
Breuil. Viewed from that place, its southern end has certainly, through foreshortening, 
the semblance of a peak *, but when one regards it ten the Col Thdodule, or from any 
pfoce in the sanie direction, the delusion is at onee*apparent. 
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supported by four ash-poles, six feet and a half long, and one inch 
and a quarter thick, tapering to the top to an inch and an eighth, 
which were shod with iron points. # 

Sunday, the 6th of July, was showery, and snow fell on the Matter- 
horn, but we started on the following morning with our three men, 
and pursued my route of the previous year. I was requested to direct 
the way, as none save myself had been on the mountain before. I 
did not distinguish myself on this occasion, and led my companions 
nearly to the top of the Tete du I Jon before the mistake was dis- 
covered. The party becoming rebellious, a little exploration was 
made towards our right, and we found that we were upon the top 
of the dill' overlooking the Col du Lion. The day was far advanced 
before we arrived at our camping-place on the Col. Profiting by the 
experience of last year, we did not pitch the tent actually on the 
snow, but collected a quantity of debris from the neighbouring ledges, 
and after constructing a rough platform of the larger pieces, levelled 
the whole with the dirt and mud. Meynet had proved invaluable as 
a tent-bearer ; for — although his leg* were more picturesque than 
symmetrical, and although he seemed to be built on principle wit! 
no two parts alike — his very deformities proved of service ; and we 
quickly found he had spirit of no common order, and that few 
peasants are more agreeable companions, or better climbers, than 
little Luc Meynet, the hunchback of Hreuil. 

A strong wind sprang up from the east during the night, and in 
the morning it was blowing almost a hurricane. The tent behaved 
nobly, and we remained under its shelter for several hours after the 
sun had risen, uncertain what it was best to do. A lull tempted us 
to move, but we had scarcely ascended a hundred feet before the 
storm burst upon us with increased fury. Advance or return was 
alike impossible ; the ridge was denuded of its debris ; and we clutched 
our hardest when we saw stones as big as a man's list blown away 
horizontally into space. We dared not attempt to stand upright, and 
remained stationary, on all fours, glued, as it were, to the rocks. 
It was intensely cold, for the blast had swept along the main chain 
of the Pennine Alps, and across the great snow-fields around Monte 
Kosa. Our warmth and courage rapidly evaporated, and at the next 
lull we retreated to the tent ; having to halt several times even in 
that short distance. Taugwald ami Kronig then declared that they 
had had enough, and refused to have anything more to do with the 
mountain. Meynet also informed us that he would be required down 
below for important cheese-making operations on the following day. 
It was therefore needful to return to Breuil, and we arrived there at 
2.30 P.M., extremely chagrined at our complete defeat. 

Second attempt in 1862. — Jean- Antoine Carrel, attracted by rumours, 
had come up to the inn during our absence, and after some negotiations 
agreed to accompany us, with one of his friends named Pcssion, on 
the first fine day. We thought ourselves fortunate ; for Carrel clearly 
considered the mountain a kind of preserve , and regarded our late 
attempt as an act of poaching. The wind blew itself out during the 
night, and we started again, with these tVo men and a porter, at 
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8 a.m. on the 9th, with unexceptionable weather. Carrel pleased us 
by suggesting that we should camp even higher than before ; and we 
accordingly proceeded, fcvithout resting at the Col, until we overtopped 
the TOte du Lion. Near the foot of the ‘ Chimney,’ a little below 
the crest of the ridge, and on its eastern side, we found a protected 
place; and by building up from ledge to ledge (under the direction 
of our leader, who at that time was a working mason), we at length 
constructed a platform of sufficient size and of considerable solidity. 
Its height was about 12,550 feet above the sea. We then pushed on, 
as the day was very fine, and, after a short hour’s scramble, got to 
the foot of the Great Tower upon the ridge (that is to say, to Mr. 
Hawkins’ farthest point), and afterwards returned to our bivouac. 
We turned out again at 4 A.M., and at 5.15 started upwards once 
more, with fine weather and the thermometer at 28°. Carrel scrambled 
up the Chimney, and Macdonald and I after him. Pession’s turn 
came, but when he arrived at the top he looked very ill, declared 
himself to be thoroughly incapable, anti said that he must go back. 
We waited some time, but he did not get better, neither could we 
learn the nature of his illness. Carrel flatly refused to go on with 
us alone. We were helpless. Macdonald, ever the coolest of the 
cool, suggested that we should try what we could do without them ; 
but our better judgment prevailed, and, finally, we returned together 
to Breuil. On the next day my friend started for London. 

Three times 1 had essayed the ascent of this mountain, and on 
each occasion had failed ignominiously. 1 had not advanced a yard 
beyond my predecessors. Up to the height of nearly 13,000 feet 
there were no extraordinary difficulties ; the way so far might even 
become ‘a matter of amusement.’ Only 1800 feet remained; btit 
they were .os yet untrodden, and might present the most formidable 
obstacles. No man could expect to climb them by himself. A morsel 
of rock only seven feet high might at any time defeat him, if it were 
perpendicular. Such a pi ace might be possible to two, or a bagatelle 
to three men. It was evident that a party should consist of three 
men at least. But where could the other two men be obtained. 
Carrel was the only man who exhibited any enthusiasm in the matter ; 
and lie, in 1801, had absolutely refused to go unless the party con- 
sisted of at least four persons. Want of men made the difficulty, 
not the mountain. 

The weather became bad again, so T went to Zermatt on the chance 
of picking up a man, and remained there during a week of storms. 
Not one of the better men. however, could be induced to come, and 
I returned to Breuil on the 17th, hoping to combine the skill of Carrel 
with the willingness of Meynet on a new attempt, by the same route 
as before ; for the upper part of the north-eastern ridge, which I had 
inspected in the meantime, seemed to be entirely impracticable. Both 
men were inclined to go, but their ordinary occupations prevented them 
from starting at once. 

A solitary scramble on the Matterhorn (1862).— My tent had been 
left rolled up at the second platform, and whilst waiting for the men 
it occurred to me that it might have been blown away during the late 
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stormy weather ; so I started off* on the 1 8th to see if this were so 
or not. The way was by this time familiar, and 1 mounted rapidly, 
astonishing the friendly herdsmen — who nodded recognition as I flitted 
past them and the cows — for 1 was alone, because no man was avail- 
able. But more deliberation was necessary when the pastures were 
passed, and climbing began, as it was needful to mark each step, in 
case of mist, or surprise by night. It is one of the few things which 
can be said in favour of mountaineering alone (a practice which has 
little besides to commend it), that it awakens a man’s faculties, and 
makes him observe. When one has no arms to help, and no head 
to guide him except his own, he must needs take note even of small 
things, for he cannot afford to throw away a chance ; and so it came 
to pass, upon my solitary scramble, when al>ove the snow-line, and 
beyond the ordinary limits of flowering plants, when peering about, 
noting angles and landmarks, that my eyes fell upon the tiny strag- 
gling plants — oftentimes a single flower on a single stalk — pioneers 
of vegetation, atoms of life in a world of desolation, which had found 
their way up — who can tell how? — from far below, and were obtain- 
ing bare sustenance from the scanty soil in protected nooks; and it 
gave a new interest to the well-known rocks to Ree what a gallant 
light the survivors made (for many must have perished in the attempt) 
to ascend the great mountain. The Gentian, as one might have ex- 
pected, was there, but it was run close by Saxifrages, and by Linaria 
(tlj)ina, and was beaten by Thhtspi rot undi folium, which latter plant 
was the highest I was able to secure, although it too was overtopped 
by a little white flower that 1 knew not, and was unable to reach. 

The tent was safe, although snowed up ; and I turned to contem- 
plate the view, which, when seen alone and undisturbed, had all the 
strength and charm of complete novelty. The highest peaks of the 
Pennine chain were in front — the Brei thorn (13,08.1 feet), the Lyskamm 
(14,889), and Monte Rosa (1.1,217); then, turning to the right, the 
entire block of mountains which separated the Val Tournanche from 
the Val d’Ayas was seen at a glance, with its culminating point the 
Grand Tournalin (11,086). Behind were the ranges dividing the Val 
d’Ayas from the Valley of Gressoney, backed by higher summits. 
More still to the right, the eye wandered down the entire length of 
the Val Tournanche, and then rested upon the Graian Alps with their 
innumerable peaks, and upon the isolated Pyramid of Monte Viso 
(12,043) in the extreme distance. Next, still turning to the right, 
came the mountains intervening between the Val Tournanche .and 
the Val Barthelemy. Mont Rouss (a round -topped snowy summit, 
which seems so important from Breuil, but which is in reality only 
a buttress of the higher mountain, the Chateau des Dames) had long 
ago sunk, and the eye passed over it, scarcely heeding its existence, 
to the Bccca Salle (or Bee de Sale), — a miniature Matterhorn — and 
to other, and more important heights. Then the grand mass of the 
Dent dTlcrens (13,714) stopped the way; a noble mountain, encrusted 
on its northern slopes with enormous hanging glaciers, which broke 
away at mid-day in immense slices, and thundered down on to the 
Tiefenmatten Glacier ; and lastly, most splendid of all, came the Dent 
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Blanche (14,318), soaring above the basin of the great Z’Muttgletscher. 
Such a view is hardly to be matched in the Alps, and this view is 
very rarely seen, as l it, perfectly unclouded. 

Time sped away unregarded, and the little birds which had built 
their nests on the neighbouring cliffs had begun to chirp their evening 
hymn before I thought of returning. Half mechanically I turned to) 
the tent, unrolled it, and set it up. It contained food enough for 
several days, and l resolved to stay over the night. I had started 
from Breuil without provisions, or telling Favre— the innkeeper, who 
was accustomed to my erratic ways — where I was going. I returned 
to the view. The sun was setting, and its rosy rays, blending with 
the snowy blue, had thrown a pale, pure violet far as the eye could 
see ; the valleys were drowned in purple gloom, whilst the summits 
shone with unnatural brightness; and as I sat in the door of the tent, 
and watched the twilight change to darkness, the earth seemed to 
become less earthy and almost sublime ; the world seemed dead, and 
I, its sole inhabitant. By and by, the moon as it rose brought the 
hills again into sight, and by a judicious repression of detail rendered 
the view yet more magnificent. Something in the south hung like a 
great glow-worm in the air ; it was too large for a star, and too steady 
for a meteor ; and it was long before I could realise the scarcely cred- 
ible fact that it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow-slope 
on the north side of Monte Viso, at a distance, as the crow flies, of 
98 miles. Shivering, tit last I entered the tent and made my coffee. 
The night was passed comfortably, and the next morning, tempted by 
the brilliancy of the weather, 1 proceeded yet higher in search of 
another place for a platform. 

Solitary scrambling over a pretty wide area had shewn me that a 
single individual is subjected to many difficulties which do not trouble 
a party of two or three men, and that the disadvantages of being alone 
are more felt while descending than during the ascent. In order to 
neutralise these inconveniences, I devised two little appliances, which 
were now brought into use for the first time. One was a claw — a kind 
of grapnel — about five inches long, made of shear steel, one-fifth of an 
inch thick. This was of use in diflicult places where there was no 
hold within arm’s length, but where there were cracks or ledges some 
distance higher. The claw could be stuck on the end of the alpen- 
stock and dropped into such places, or, on extreme occasions, flung 
up until it attached itself to something. The edges that laid hold 
of the rocks were serrated, which tended to make them catch more 
readily, and the other end had a ring to which a rope was fastened. 
It must not be understood that this was employed for hauling one's- 
self lip for any great distance, but that it was used* in ascending, 
at the most, for only a few yards at a time. In descending, how- 
ever, it could be prudently used for a greater distance at a time, 
as the claws could be planted firmly ; but it was necessary to keep 
the rope taut, and the pull constantly in the direction of the length 
of the implement, otherwise it had a tendency to slip away. The 
second device was merely a modification of a dodge practised by all 
climbers. It is often necessary for a solitary climber (or for the last 

D 
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man of a party (luring a descent) to make a loop in the end of his 
rope, to pass it over some rocks, and to come down holding the free 
end. The loop is then jerked oil*, and the process may be repeated, 
lint as it sometimes happens that there are no rocks at hand which 
will allow a loose loop to he used, a slip-knot has to be resorted to, 
and the rope is drawn in tightly. Consequently, it will occur that it 
is not possible to jerk the loop oil*, and the rope has to be cut .and 
left behind. To prevent this, 1 had a wrought-iron ring (two and a 
quarter inches in diameter and three eighths of an inch thick) attached 
to one end of my rope. A loop could l»e made in a moment by passing 
the other end of the rope through this ring, which of course slipped 
up and held tightly as I descended holding the free end. A strong 
piece of cord was also attached to the ring, and, on arriving at the 
bottom, this was pulled ; the ring slid back again, and the loop was 
whipped oil' readily. By means of these two simple appliances 1 was 
able to ascend and descend rocks, which otherwise would have been 
completely impassable. The combined weight of these two things 
amounted to le$s than half-a-pound. 1 

It has been mentioned that the rocks of the south-west ridge are 
by no means difficult for some distance above the Col da Lion. This 
is true of them up to the level of the Chimney, l>nt they steepen 
when that is passed, and remaining smooth and with hut few 
fractures, and still continuing to dip outwards, present some steps 
of a very uncertain kind, particularly when they are glazed with 
ice. At this point (just above the Chimney) the climber is obliged 
to follow the southern (or Breuil) side of the ridge, hut, in a few 
feet more, one must turn over to the northern (or Z'Mutt) side, 
where, in most years, nature kindly provides a snow-slope. When 
this is surmounted, one can again return to the crest of the ridge, 
and follow it, by easy rocks, to the foot of the Great Tower. 2 This 
was the highest point attained by Mr. lfawkins in 1SG0, and it was 
also our highest on the Dth of July. 

This Great Tower is one of the most striking features of the 
ridge. It stands out like a turret at the angle of a castle. Behind 
it a battlenientcd wall leads upwards to the citadel. Seen from the 
Thcodule pass it looks only an insignificant pinnacle, but as one 
approaches it (on the ridge) so it seems to rise, and, when one is 
at its base, it completely conceals the upper parts of the mountain. 
I found here a suitable place for the tent ; w hich, although not so 
well protected as the second platform, possessed the advantage of being 
300 feet higher up ; and fascinated by the w ildness of the cliffs, and 
enticed by the perfection of the Aveather, I went on to see what was 
behind. 

The first step Avas a difficult one. The ridge became diminished 
to the least possible width — it was hard to keep one’s balance— and 
just wJiere it was narrowest, a more than perpendicular mass barred 
the Avay. Nothing fairly Avithin arm’s reach could he laid hold of ; 

1 Illustrations of those applianees are given in Scramble* t (tinong*st the A Ipx. 

- In consequence of rook -falls which have occurred, this description is no longer 
correct. " 
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it was necessary to spring up, and then to haul one’s-self over the 
sharp edge l>.y sheer strength. Progression directly upwards was 
then impossible. Enormous and appalling precipices plunged down 
to the Tiefenmatten Glacier on the left, but round the right-hand 
side it was just possible to go. One hindrance then succeeded 
another, and much time was consumed in seeking a way. I have a 
vivid recollection of a gully of jnore than usual perplexity at the 
side of the Or eat Tower; with minute ledges and steep walls'; of the 
ledges dwindling away and at last ceasing ; and of finding myself, 
with arms and legs divergent, fixed as if crucified, pressing against 
the rock, and feeling each rise and fall of my chest as I breathed ; 
of screwing my head round to look for hold, and not seeing any, 
and of jumping sideways on to the other side. J Tis vain to attempt 
to describe such places. Whether they are sketched with a light 
hand, or wrought out in laborious detail, one stands an equal chance 
of being misunderstood. Their enchantment to the climber arises 
from their calls on his faculties, in their demands on his strength, 
and on overcoming the impediments which they oppose to his skill. 
The non-mountaineering reader cannot feel this, and his interest in 
descriptions of such places is usually small, unless he supposes that 
the situations are perilous. They are not necessarily perilous, but 
I think it is impossible to avoid giving such an impression if the 
difficulties are particularly insisted upon. 

There was a change in the quality of the rock, anil there was a 
change in the appearance of the ridge. The rocks (talcose gneiss) 
below this spot were singularly firm ; it was rarely necessary to test 
one’s hold ; the way led over the living rock, and not up rent-off 
fragments. Hut here, all was decay and ruin. The crest of the 
ridge was shattered and cleft, and the feet sank in the chips which 
had drifted down ; while above, huge blocks, hacked and carved by 
the hand of time, nodded to the *ky, looking like the grave-stones 
of giants. Out of curiosity 1 wandered to a notch in the ridge, 
between two tottering piles of immense masses, which seemed to 
need but a few pounds on one or the other side to make them fall ; 
so nicely poised that they would literally have rocked in the wind, 
for they were put in motion by a touch ; and based on support so 
frail that T wondered they did not collapse before my eyes. In the 
whole range of my Alpine experience I have seen nothing more 
striking than this desolate, ruined, and shattered ridge at the hack 
of the Great Tower. It is needless to say that it is impossible to 
climb by the crest of the ridge at this part ; still one is compelled 
to keep near to it, for there is no other way. Generally speaking, 
the angles on the Matterhorn are too steep to allow the formation 
of considerable beds of snow, but here there is a corner which per- 
mits it to accumulate, and it is turned to gratefully, for, by its 
assistance, one can ascend four times as rapidly as upon the rocks. 

The Tower was now almost out of sight, and T looked over the 
central Pennine Alps to the Grand Combin, and to the chain of Mont 
Blanc. My neighbour, the Dent d’ Horens, still rose above me, al- 
though hut slightly, and the height which had been attained could 
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be measured by its help. So far, L had no doubts about my capacity 
to descend that which had l>cen ascended ; hut, in a short time, on 
looking ahead, I saw that the cliffs steepened, and I turned back 
(without pushing on to them, and getting into inextricable difficulties), 
exulting in the thought that they would be passed when we returned 
together, and that 1 had, without assistance, got nearly to the height 
of the Dent d'Hcrens, and considerably higher than any one had been 
before. 1 My exultation was a little premature. 

A tout 5 P.M. 1 left the tent again, and thought myself as good 
as at Brcuil. The friendly rope and claw had done good service, and 
had smoothened all the difficulties. I lowered myself through the 
Chimney, however, by making a fixture of the rope, which I then 
cut off, and left behind, as there was enough and to spare. My axe 
had proved a great nuisance in coming down, and f left it in. the 
tent. It was not attached to the b&ton, but was a separate affair, 
—an old navy boarding-axe. While cutting up the different snow- 
beds on the ascent, the bfiton trailed behind fastened to the rope ; 
and, when climbing, the axe was carried behind, run through the 
rope tied round my waist, and was sufficiently out of the way ; but 
in descending, when coming down face outwards (as is always best 
where it is possible), the head or the handle of the weapon caught 
frequently against the rocks, and several times nearly upset me. So, 
out of laziness if you will, it was left in the tent. 1 paid dearly 
for the imprudence. 

The Col du Lion was passed, and fifty yards more would have 
placed me on the ‘(treat Staircase,’ down which one can run. But 
on arriving at an angle of the cliffs of the Tete du Lion, while skirt- 
ing the upper edge of the snow which abuts against them, I found 
that the heat of the two past days had nearly obliterated the steps 
which had been cut when coming up. The rocks happened to be 
impracticable just at this corner, and it was necessary to make the 
steps afresh. The snow was too hard to heat or tread down, and at 
the angle it was all but ice ; half-a-dozen steps only were required, 
and then the ledges could be followed again. So I held to the rock 
with my right hand, and prodded at the snow with the point of my 
stick until a good step was made, and then, leaning round the angle, 
did the same for the other side. So far well, but in attempting to 
pass the corner I slipped and fell. 

The slope was steep on which this took place, and was at the top 
of a gully that led down through two sutordinate buttresses towards 
the (Jlacier du Lion — which was just seen, a thousand feet below. 
The gully narrowed and narrowed, until there was a mere thread of 
snow lying between two walls of rock, which came to an abrupt 
termination at the top of a precipice that intervened between it and 
the glacier. Imagine a funnel cut in half through its length, placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees, with its point below and its concave side 
uppermost, and you will have a fair idea of the place. 

i A remarkable streak of snow (marked * oravate ’ in the outline of the Matterhorn, 
as seen from the Th6odule) runs across the cliff at this part of the mountain. My 
highest point was somewhat higher than the lowest part of this snow, and was con- 
sequently nearly 13,500 feet above the sea. 
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The knapsack brought my head down first, and I pitched into 
.some rocks about a dozen feet below ; they caught something and 
tumbled me of!’ the edgl, head over heels, into the gully ; the b&ton 
was dashed from my hands, and I whirled downwards in a series of 
bounds, each longer than the last ; now over ice, now into rocks ; 
striking my head four or five times, each time with increased force. 
The last bound sent me spinning through the air, in a leap of fifty 
or sixty feet, from one side of the gully to the other, and f struck 
the rocks, luckily, with the whole of my left side. They caught my 
clothes for a moment, ami 1 fell back on to the snow with motion 
arrested. My head fortunately came the right side up, and a few 
frantic catches brought me to a halt, in the neck of the gully, and on 
the verge of the precipice. Baton, hat, and veil skimmed by and dis- 
appeared, and the crash of the rocks — which I had started- as they 
fell on to the glacier, told how narrow had been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or eight bounds. • 
Ten feet more would have taken me in one gigantic leap of 800 feet 
on to the glacier below. 

The situation was sufficiently serious. The rocks could not be let 
go for a moment, .and the blood was spirting out of more than twenty 
cuts. The most serious ones were in the head, and I vainly tried to 
close them with one hand, whilst holding on with the other. It was 
useless ; the blood jerked out in blinding jets at each pulsation. At 
last, in a moment of inspiration, 1 kicked out a big lump of snow, 
and stuck it as a plaster on my head. The idea was a happy one, 
and the llow of blood diminished. Then, scrambling up, 1 got, not 
a moment too soon, to a place of safety, and fainted away. The sun 
was setting when consciousness returned, and it was pitch dark before 
the Ureat Staircase was descended ; but, by a combination of luck 
anti care, the whole 4901) feet of descent to Breuil was accomplished 
without a slip, or once missing the way. I entered the inn stealthily, 
wishing to escape to my room unnoticed. But Favrc met me in the 
passage, demanded “ Who is it ? ” screamed with fright when he got 
a light, and aroused the household. Two dozen heads then held 
solemn council over mine, with more talk than action. The natives 
were unanimous in recommending that hot wine mixed with salt 
should be’ rubbed into the cuts. 1 protested, but they insisted. It 
was all the doctoring they received. Whether their rapid healing was 
to be attributed to that simple remedy, or to a good state of health, 
is a question. They closed up remarkably quickly, and. in a few days 
I was able to move again. 1 

Fourth attempt in 1802. — The news of this accident brought Jean- 
Antoine Carrel up to Breuil, and along with the haughty chasseur 
came one of his relatives, a strong and able young fellow named 
Omsar. With these two men and Meynet I made another start on 
the 23rd of July. We got to the tent without any trouble, .and on 
the following day had ascended beyond the Tower, and were pick- 
ing our way cautiously over the loose rocks behind (where my traces 

1 1 received much attention from a kind English lady (Mrs. J. H. Daniell) who was 
staying in the inn. 
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of the week 1 Before were well apparent) in lovely weather, when one 
of theme al>oniinahle and almost instantaneous changes occurred, to 
which the Matterhorn is so liable on its southern side. Mists were 
created out of invisible vapours, and in a few minutes snow fell 
heavily. We stopped, as this part was exceedingly diilicult, and, 
unwilling to retreat, remained on the spot several hours, in hopes 
that another change would occur ; but, as it did not, we at length 
went down to the base of the Great Tower, and commenced to 
make a third platform, 1 at the height of 12,91)2 feet above the sea. 
It still continued to snow, and we took refuge in the tent. Carrel 
argued that the weather had broken up, and that the mountain 
would become so glazed with ice as to render any attempt futile ; 
and I, that the change was only temporary, and that the rocks were 
too hot to allow ice to form upon them. I wished to stay until the 
weather improved, but my leader would not endure contradiction, 
grew more positive, and insisted that we must go down. We went 
down, and when we got below the Col his opinion was found to be 
wrong; the cloud was confined to the upper 3000 feet, and outside 
it there was brilliant weather. 

Carrel was not an easy man to manage. He was perfectly aware 
that he was the cock of the Yal Tournanehe, and he commanded 
the other men as by right. He was equally conscious that he was 
indispensable to me, and took no pains to conceal his knowledge of 
the fact. If he had been commanded, or if he had been entreated 
to stop, it would have been all the same. But, let me repeat, he 
was the only first-rate climber I could find who believed that the 
mountain was not inaccessible. With him I had hopes, but without 
him none; so he was allowed to do as he would. His will on this 
occasion was almost incomprehensible. He certainly could not be 
charged with cowardice, for a bolder man could hardly be found ; 
nor was he turning away on account of difliculty, for nothing to 
which we had yet come seemed to be difficult to him : and his strong 
personal desire to make the ascent was evident. There was no 
occasion to come down on account of food, for we had taken, to 
guard against this very casualty, enough to last for a week ; and 
there was no danger, and little or no discomfort, in stopping in the 
tent. It scorned to me that he was spinning out the ascent for his 
own purposes, and that although he wished very much to be the 
first man on the top, and did not object to be accompanied by 
any one else .who had the same wish, he had no intention of letting 
one succeed too soon,— perhaps to give a greater appearance of eclat 
when the thing was accomplished. As be feared no rival, he may 
have supposed that the more difficulties he made the more valuable 
he would be estimated ; though, to do him justice, he never shewed 
any great hunger for money. His demands were fair, not excessive ; 
but he always stipulated for so much per day, and so, under any 
circumstances, he did not do badly. 

l This was at the position occupied by the higher of the two atbanen seen in the 
accompanying illustration, which is from a photograph taken by myself in 18%. The 
upper hut is how in a precurious condition. The lower one was put up in 18D3. 
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Vexed at having my time thus frittered away, I was still well 
pleased when he volunteered to start again on the morrow, if it was 
line. We were to advance the. tent to the fifot of the Tower, to iix 
roj>es in the most difficult parts lieyond, and to make a push for 
the summit on the following day. 

Fifth attempt in 1802.- -The next morning (Friday the 25th) when 
I arose, good little Meynet was ready anil waiting, and he said that 
the two Carrels had gone oil* some time before, and had left word 
that they intended marmot-hunting, as the day was favourable for 
that sport. My holiday had nearly expired, and these men clearly 
could not be relied upon ; so, as a last resort, I proposed to the 
hunchback to accompany me alone, to see if we could not get higher 
than l>efore, though of reaching the summit there was little or no 
hope. He did not hesitate, and in a few hours we stood- -for the 
third time together — upon the Col du Lion. It was the first time 
Meynet had seen the view unclouded. The poor little deformed 
peasant gazed upon it silently and reverently for a time, and then, 
unconsciously, fell on one knee in an attitude of adoration, aid 
clasped his hands, exclaiming in ecstasy, 44 Oh, beautiful mountains!” 
His actions were as appropriate as his words were natural, and tears 
bore witness to the reality of his emotion. 

Our power was too limited to advance the tent, so we slept at the 
old station, and starting very early the next morning, passed the place 
where we had turned back on the 24th, and, subsequently, my highest 
point on the M)th. We found the crest of the ridge so treacherous 
that we took to the cliffs on the right, although most unwillingly. 
Little by little we fought our way up, but at length we were both 
spread-eagled on the all but perpendicular face, unable to advance, 
and barely able to descend. We returned to the ridge. It was almost 
equally diflieult, and infinitely more unstable ; and at length, after 
having pushed our attempts as far as was prudent, l determined to 
return to Breuil, and to have a light ladder made to assist us to 
overcome some of the steepest parts. 1 1 expected, too, that by this 
time Carrel would have had enough marmot-hunting, and would deign 
to accompany us again. 

We came down at a great pace, for we were now so familiar with 
the mountain, and with each other’s wants, that we knew immediately 
when to give a helping hand, ami when to let alone. The rocks also 
were in a better state than I had ever seen them, being almost entirely 
free from glaze of ice. Meynet was always merriest on the difficult 
parts, and, upon the most difficult, kept on enunciating the senti- 
ment, 44 We can only die once,” a thought which seemed to afford him 
infinite satisfaction. We arrived at the inn early in the evening, 
and 1 found my projects summarily and unexpectedly knocked on the 
head. 

l This appeared to be the most difficult part of the mountain. One was driven to 
keep to the edge of the ridge, or \ cry near to it ; and at the point where we turned 
back (which was almost as high as tiie hitjimt part of the ‘ cravate,’ and perhaps 100 
feet higher than rny scramble oh the 10th) there were, smooth walls seven or eight feet 
high in eygry direction, which were impassable to a Single man, and which could only 
be surmounted "by the assistance of ladders, or by using one's comrades os ladders. 
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Dr. Tyndall tries again (1862). — Professor Tyndall had arrived 
while we were absent, and had engaged both Ciesar and .Jean- Antoine 
Carrel, Bennen was als6 with him, together with a powerful and active 
friend, a Valaisan guide, named Anton Walter. They had a ladder 
already prepared, provisions were being collected, and they intended 
to start on the following morning (Sunday). This new arrival took 
me by surprise, Bennen, it will be remembered, refused point-blank 
to take Professor Tyndall on the Matterhorn in 18(>1. “He was dead 
against any attempt on the mountain,” says Tyndall. He was now 
eager to set out. Professor Tyndall has not explained in what way 
this revolution came about in his guide. I was equally astonished at 
the faithlessness of Carrel, and attributed it to pique at our having 
presumed to do without him. It was useless to compete with the 
Professor and his four men, who were ready to start in a few hours, 
so I waited to see what would come of their attempt. 

Everything seemed to favour it, and they set out on a line morning 
in high spirits, leaving me tormented with envy and all uneharitahle- 
ness. If they succeeded, they carried oil* the prize for which* I had 
been so long struggling ; and if they failed, there was no time to 
make another attempt, for I was due in a few days more in London. 
When this came home clearly to me, I resolved to leave Brcuil at 
once, but, when packing up, found that some necessaries had been 
left behind in the tent. So I went oil* about mid -day to recover 
them ; caught the army of the Professor before it reached the Col, 
as they were going very slowly ; left them there (stopping to take 
food), and went on to the tent. I was near to it when all at once 
1 heard a noise aloft, and, on looking up, perceived a stone of at 
least a foot cube Hying straight at my head. [See illustration on p. 
42.] I ducked, and scrambled under the lee side of a friendly rock, 
while the missile went by with a loud buzz. It was the advanced 
guard of a perfect storm of stones, which descended with infernal 
clatter down the very edge of the ridge, leaving a trail of dust behind, 
with a strong smell of sulphur, that told who had sent them. The 
men below were on the look-out, but the stones did not come near 
them, and breaking away on one side descended to the glacier. 

I waited at the tent to welcome the Professor, and when he arrived 
went down to Breuil. Early next morning some one ran to me saying 
that a Hag was seen on the summit of the Matterhorn. It was not 
so, however, although 1 saw that they had passed the place where 
we had turned back on the 26th. I had now no doubt of their final 
success, for they had got beyond the point which Carrel, not less than 
myself, had always considered to be the most questionable place on 
the w hole mountain. Cp to it there was no choice of route. I suppose 
that at no one point betw een it and the Col w r as it possible to diverge 
a dozen paces to the right or left ; but beyond it it was otherwise, 
and we had always agreed, in our debates, that if it could be passed, 
success was certain. The accompanying outline from a sketch taken 
from the door of the inn at Breuil will help to explain. The letter 
B indicates the position of the Creat Tower; c the ‘ cravate ’ (the 
strongly- marked streak of snow referred to on p. 40 which w r e just 
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failed to arrive at on the 26th) ; D the place where we now saw some- 
thing that looked like, a iiag. Behind the point D a nearly level ridge 
leads up to the foot of the final peak. This will be understood by a 
reference to the outline upon p. 44, where the same letters indicate 
the same places. It was just now said, we considered that if the 
point c could be passed, success was certain. Tyndall was at D very 
early in the morning, and I did not doubt that he would reach the 
summit, although it yet remained problematical whether he would be 
able to stand on the very highest point. The summit was evidently 



B. GREAT TOWER. C. CRAVATE. 

D. END OF THE SHOULDER. F. GREAT COULOIR. 


formed of a long ridge, on which there were two point* nearly equally 
elevated so equally that one could not say which was the highest 
and between the two there seemed to be a deep notch marked G on 
the outline, which might defeat one at the very last moment. 

My knapsack was packed, and l had drunk a parting glass of wine 
with Favre, who was jubilant at the success which was to make the 
fortune of his inn ; but I could not bring myself to leave until the 
result was heard, and lingered about, as a foolish lover hovers round 
the object of his affections, even after he has been contemptuously 
rejected. The sun had set before the men were descried coming over 
the ptastures. There was no spring in their steps- they, too, were 
defeated. The Carrels hid their heads, and the others said, as men 
will do when they have been beaten, that the mountain was horrible, 
impossible, and so forth. Professor Tyndall told me they had arrived 
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within a stone's -throw of the summit, and admonished me to have 
nothin# more to do with the mountain. I understood him to say 
that he should not try again, and ran dowfl to the village of Val 
Tournanclic, almost inclined to believe that the mountain was in- 
accessible ; leaving the tent, ropes, and other matters in the hands 
of Favre, to be placed at the disposal of any person who wished 
to ascend it, more, I am afraid, out of irony than for generosity. 
There may have been those who believed that the Matterhorn could 
be ascended, but, anyhow, their faith did not bring forth works. No 
one tried again in 1802. 


TfeTE DU LION DENT BLANCHE 



A. COL DU LION. B. GREAT TOWER. C. CRAVATE. 
D. SHOULDER. E. TYNDALL’S FARTHEST. 


My seventh attempt to ascend the Matterhorn (1863). -In the 
spring of 1803, 1 heard the cause of the failure of Professor Tyndall, 
and learnt that the case was not so hopeless as it appeared to be at 
one time. I found that lie arrived as far only as the northern end 
of ‘the shoulder.’ The point at which, lie says, they “sat down with 
broken hopes, the summit within a stone’s -throw of us, 1 but still 
defying us,” was not the notch or cleft at G (which is literally within 
a stone’s-tlirow of the summit), but another and more formidable cleft 
that intervenes between the northern end of ‘the shoulder’ and the 
commencement of the final peak. It is marked E on the accompanying 
outline. Carrel and all the men who had been with me knew of the 
existence of this cleft, and of the pinnacle which rose between it and 
the final peak ; and we had frequently talked about the best manner 
of passing the place. On this we disagreed, but we were both of 

1 It is not easy to understand how Dr. Tyndall and Bennen overlooked the existence 
of this cleft, for it is seen over several points of the compass, and particularly well from 
the southern side of the Thgodule pass. Still more difficult is it to explain Jiow the 
Professor came to consider that he was only ‘ a stone's -throw’ from the summit; for, 
when he got to the end of ( the shoulder,’ he mus^have been aware that the whole 
height of the final peak was still above him. 
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opinion that when we got to ‘the shoulder,’ it would he necessary 
to bear down gradually to the right or to the left, to avoid coming 
to the top of the notch. Tyndall’s party, after arriving at ‘the 
shoulder,’ was led by his guides along the crest of the ridge, and, 
consequently, when they got to its northern end, they came to the 
top of the notch, instead of the bottom — to the dismay of all but 
the Carrels. Dr. Tyndall said “the mountain is 14,800 feet high, 
and 14,600 feet had been accomplished.” He greatly deceived himself ; 
by^ the barometric measurements of Signor Giordano the notch is no 
less than 800 feet lielow the summit. 

I sauntered up the valley on July 31, and got to Ilreuil when all 
were asleep. A halo round the moon promised watery weather, and 
we were not disappointed, for, on the next day (August 1), rain fell 
heavily, and when the clouds lifted for a time, we saw that new 
snow lay thickly over everything higher than 9000 feet. J.-A, Carrel 
was ready and waiting (as I had determined to give the bold crags- 
man another chance) ; and he did not need to say that the Matterhorn 
would be impracticable for several days after all this new snow, even 
if the weather were to arrange itself at once. Whilst waiting, we 
nuule the tour of the mountain, ami returned to lireuil after the 
absence of six days. 

Carrel had carte blanche in the matter of guides, and his choice 
fell upon his relative Caesar, Luc Meynet, and two others whose names 
1 do not know. These men were now brought together, and our 
preparations were completed, ah the weather was clearing up. We 
rested on Sunday, August 9, eagerly watching the lessening of the 
mists around the great peak, and started just before dawn upon the 
10th, on a still and cloudless morning, which seemed to promise a 
happy termination to our enterprise. 

By going always, though gently, we arrived upon the Col du Lion 
before nine o’clock. Changes were apparent. Familiar ledges had 
vanished ; the platform, whereupon my tent had stood, looked very 
forlorn, its stones had been scattered by wind and frost, and had 
half disappeared ; and the summit of the Col itself, which in 1862 
had always been respectably broad, and covered by snow, was now 
sharper than the ridge of any church roof, and was hard ice. Already 
we had found that the bad weather of the past week had done its 
work. The rocks for several hundred feet below the Col were 
varnished with ice. Loose, incoherent snow covered the older and 
harder beds below, and we nearly lost our loader through its 
treacherousness. He stepped on some snow which seemed firm, and 
raised his axe to deliver a swinging blow, but, just as it was highest, 
the crust of the slope upon which he stood broke away, and poured 
down in serpentine streams, leaving long, bare strips, which glittered 
in the sun, for they were glassy ice. Carrel, with admirable readiness, 
flung himself back on to the rock oft’ which he had stepped, and 
was at once secured. He simply remarked, “It is time we were tied 
up,” and, after we had been tied up, he went to work again as if 
nothing had happened. 

We had abundant illustrations during the next two hours of the 
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value of a rope to climbers. We were tied up rather widely apart, 
and advanced, generally, in pairs. Carrel, who led, was followed 
closely by another man, who lent him a shomlder or placed an axe- 
head under his feet, when there was need ; and when this couple 
were well placed the second pair advanced, in similar fashion, — the 
rope being drawn in hy those al»ove, and paid out gradually by those 
lielow. The leading men again advanced, or the third pair, and so 
on. This manner of progression was slow, but sure. One man only 
moved at a time, and if he slipped (and we frequently did slip) he 
could slide scarcely a foot without being checked by the others. 
The certainty and safety of the method gave confidence to the one 
who was moving, and not only nerved him to put out his powers to 
the utmost, but sustained nerve in really ditlicult situations. For 
these rocks (which, it has been already said, were easy enough under 
ordinary circumstances) were now ditlicult in a high degree. The 
snow-water which had trickled down for many days past in little 
streams, had taken, naturally, the very route by which we wished 
to ascend ; and, refrozen in the night, had glazed the slabs over 
which we had to pass,- sometimes with a line film of ice as thin i.s 
a sheet of paper, and sometimes so thickly that we could almost 
cut footsteps in it. The weather was superb, the men made light of 
the toil, ami shouted to rouse the echoes from the Dent d’Hcrens. 

We went on gaily, passed the second tent platform, the Chimney, 
and the other well -remembered points, and reckoned, confidently, on 
sleeping that night upon the top of ‘the shoulder’; but, before we 
had well arrived at the foot of the (Jreat 'rower, a sudden rush of 
cold air warned us to look out. 

It was ditlicult to say where this air came from. It did not blow 
as a wind, but descended rather as the water in a shower-bath ! All 
was tranquil again ; the atmosphere shewed no signs of disturbance ; 
there was a dead calm, and not a speck of cloud to be seen anywhere. 
But we did not remain very long in this state. The cold air came 
again, and this time it was ditlicult to say where it did not come 
from. We jammed down our hats as it beat against the ridge, and 
screamed amongst the crags. Before we had got to the foot of the 
Tower, mists hail been formed above and below. They appeared at 
first in small, isolated patches (in several places at the same time), 
which danced .and jerked and were torn into shreds by the wind, 
l *ut grew larger under the process. They were united together, .and 
rent again, — shewing us the blue sky for a moment, and blotting it 
out the next ; and augmented incessantly, until the whole heavens 
were filled with whirling, boiling clouds. Before we could take off 
our packs, and get hinder any kind of shelter, a hurricane of snow 
burst upon us from the east. It fell very heavily, and in a few 
minutes the ridge was covered by it. “What shall we do?” 1 
shouted to Carrel. “ Monsieur,” said he, “ the wind is bad ; the 
weather has changed; we are heavily laden. Here is a line gite ; let 
us stop ! If we go on we shall be half-frozen. That is my opinion.” 
No one differed from him ; so we fell to work to make a place for 
the tent,- and in a couple of hours completed the platform which we 
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had commenced in 1862. The clouds had blackened during that 
time, and we had Jiardly finished our task before a thunderstorm 
broke upon us with appalling fury. Forked lightning shot out at 
the turrets above, and at the crags below. It was so close that we. 
quailed at its darts. It seemed to scorch us, — we were in the very 
focus of the storm. The thunder w as simultaneous with the flashes ; 
short and sharp, and more like the noise of a door that is violently 
slammed, multiplied a thousand-fold, than any noise to which I can 
compare it. 

The wind during all this time seemed to blow tolerably con- 
sistently from the east. It smote the tent so vehemently (notwith- 
standing it was partly protected by rocks) that we had grave fears 
our refuge might be blown away bodily, with ourselves inside ; so, 
during some of the lulls, we issued out and built a wall to wind- 
ward. At half-past three the wind changed to the north-west, and 
the clouds vanished. We immediately took the opportunity to semi 
down one of the porters (under protection of some of the others, a 
little beyond the Col du I Jon), as the tent could not accommodate 
more than five persons. From this time to sunset the weather was 
variable. It was sometimes blowing and snowing hard, and some- 
times a dead calm. The bad weather was evidently confined to the 
Mont Cervin, for when the clouds lifted we could see everything that 
could be seen from our gite. Monte \ iso, nearly a hundred miles off, 
was clear, and the sun set gorgeously behind the range of Mont Blanc. 
We passed the night comfortably —even luxuriously - in our blanket- 
bags, but there was little chance of sleeping, between the noise of 
the wind, of the thunder, and of the falling rocks. I forgave the 
thunder for the sake of the lightning. A more splendid spectacle than 
its illumination of the Matterhorn crags l do not expect to see. 

We turned out at 3.30 A.M. on the 11th, and were dismayed to 
lind that it still continued to snow. At 1) A.M. it ceased to fall, 
and the sun shewed itself feebly, so we packed up our baggage, 

and set out to try to get upon ‘ the shoulder.’ We struggled up- 

wards until eleven o’clock, and then it commenced to snow again. 
We held a council ; the opinions expressed at it were unanimous 
against advancing, and I decided to retreat. For we had risen less 
than 300 feet in the past two hours, and had not even arrived at 
the rope which Tyndall’s party left behind, attached to the rocks, 
in 1862. At the same rate of progression it would have taken 
us from four to five hours to get upon ‘ the shoulder.’ Not one of 
us cared to attempt to c»o so under the existing circumstances ; 
for besides having to move our own weight, which was sufficiently 
troublesome at this part of the ridge, we had \o transport much 
heavy baggage, tent, blankets, and provisions, ladder, ami 450 feet 
of rope, besides many other smaller matters. These, however, were 

not the most serious considerations. Supposing that we got upon 

‘the shoulder,’ we might find ourselves detained there several days, 
unable either to go up or down. 1 I could not risk any such dcten- 

1 Since then several persons have found themselves in this predicament for five or 
six consecutive days ! 
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tion, being under obligations to appear in London at the end of the 
week. 

We returned to Breuil in the course of *the afternoon. It was 
quite line there, and the tenants of the inn received our statements 
with evident scepticism. They were astonished to learn that we 
had been exposed to a snow-storm of twenty-six hours’ duration. 
“ Why,’’ said Favre, the innkeeper, “ ire have had no snow ; it has 
been tine all the time you have l»een absent, and there has been 
only that small cloud upon the mountain.” Ah ! that small cloud ! 
None except those who have had experience of it can tell what a 
formidable obstacle it is. 

I arrived at Ohatillon at midnight on the 1 1th, defeated and dis- 
consolate; but, like a gambler who loses each throw, only the more 
eager to have another try, to see if the luck would change ; and re- 
turned to London ready to devise fresh combinations, and to form new 
plans. 

Abandonment of the South-West Ridge. —All of my attempts 
up to this time, as well as those made by the chasseurs of Yal 
Tournanche, Mr. Hawkins, and Prof. Tyndall, had been made by 
way of the south-west ridge. Why abandon a route which had been 
shewn to be feasible up to a certain point 7 I 'gave it up for four 
reasons. 1. On account of a growing disinclination for tirrfru, and 
preference for snow, or rock-faces. 2. Because I was persuaded that 
meteorological disturbances were likely to baflie us again and again 
on the southern side of the mountain. 3. Because 1 found that the 
east face was a gross imposition - it looked not far from perpendicular, 
while its angle was, in fact, scarcely more than 40'. 4. Because I 

observed for myself that the strata of the mountain dipped to the 
west-south-west. Let us consider, first, why most persons receive such 
an exaggerated impression of the steepness of the eastern face. 

When one looks at the Matterhorn from Zermatt, the mountain 
is regarded (nearly) from the north-east. The face that fronts the 
east is consequently neither seen in profile nor in full front, but 
almost half-way between the two ; it looks, therefore, more steep 
than it really is. The majority of those who visit Zermatt go up 
to the Kitlelberg, or to the ( lornergrat, and from these places the 
mountain naturally looks still more precipitous, because its eastern 
face (which is almost all that is seen of it) is viewed more directly 
in front. From the Kiflel hotel the slope seems to be set at an angle 
of 70°. If the tourist goes southwards, and crosses the Theodule pass, 
he gets, at one point, immediately in front of the eastern face, which 
then seems to be absolutely perpendicular. Comparatively few persons 
correct the erroneous impressions they receive in these quarters by 
studying the face in profile, and most go away with a very incorrect 
and exaggerated idea of the precipitousness of this side of the moun- 
tain, because they have considered the question from one point of view 
alone. 

' Several years passed away before 1 shook myself clear of my 
early and false impressions regarding Jdie steepness of this side of 
the Matterhorn. First of all, 1 noticed that there w r ere places on 
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fcliis eastern face where snow remained j>ermanentJy all the year 
round. 1 do not speak of snow in gullies, but of considerable slopes 
which are aliout half-wily up the face. Such beds as these could not 
continue to remain throughout the summer, unless the snow had been 
able to accumulate in the winter in large masses ; and snow cannot 
accumulate and remain in large masses, in a situation such as this, 
at angles much exceeding 45°. Hence I was bound to conclude that 
the eastern face was many degrees removed from perpendicularity ; 
and, to be sure on this point, I went to the slopes between the 
Z’Muttgletscher and the Mattcrhorngletscher, above the chAlets of 
HtaJfel, whence the face could he seen in profile. Its appearance 
from this direction is amazing to those who have seen it only from 
the east. It looks so totally different from the apparently sheer 
and perfectly unclimbable cliff one sees from the Rifle! berg, that it is 
hard to believe the two slopes are one and the same thing. Its angle 
scarcely exceeds 40' J . 

A step was made when this was learnt. This knowledge .alone 
would not, however, have caused me to try an ascent by the eastern 
face instead of by the south-west ridge. Forty degrees may not seem 
a formidable inclination, nor is it for only a small cliff. Ihit it is 
very unusual to find so steep a gradient maintained continuously as 
the general angle of a great mountain-slope, and very few instances 
can be quoted from the High Alps of such an angle being preserved 
over a rise of .3000 feet. 

I do not think that the steepness or the height of this cliff would 
have deterred climbers from attempting to 
ascend it, if it hail not, in addition, looked 
so repulsively smooth. Men despaired of 
finding anything to grasp. Now, some of 
the difficulties of the south-west ridge came 
from the smoothness of the rocks, although 
that ridge, even from a distance, seemed to 
be well broken up. Ilow much greater, 
then, might not have been the difficulty of 
climbing a face which looked smooth and 
unbroken close at hand V 

A more serious hindrance to mounting 
the south-west ridge is found in the dip of 
its rocks to the west-south -west. The great 
mass of the Matterhorn, it is now well ascer- 
tained, is composed of regularly stratified 
rocks, 1 which rise towards the east. It has 
been mentioned, more than once, that the 
rocks on some portions of the ridge leading 
from the Col du Lion towards the summit 
dip outwards, and that fractured edges over- 
hang. This is shewn in the annexed diagram, Fig. A. * It will be 
readily understood that such an arrangement is not favourable for 
climl>ers, and that the degree of facility with which rocks can be ascended 

1 Upon this subject see the note by Signor F. Giordano in the Appendix. 
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that are so disposed, must depend very much upon the frequency or 
paucity of fissures and joints. The rocks of the south-west ridge 
afe sufficiently provided with cracks, hut if ^ it were otherwise, their 
texture and arrangement would render them unassailable. 

It is not possible to go a single time upon the rocks of the south- 
west ridge, from the Col du Lion to the foot of the Great Tower, 
without observing the prevalence of their outward dip, and that their 
fractured edges have a tendency to overhang; nor can one fail to 
notice it is upon this account that most of the debris, which is rent 
off by frost, does not remain in nitu but pours down in showers over 
the surrounding cliffs. 

The fact that the mountain is conqKised of a series of stratified 
beds was pointed out long ago. I)e Saussure remarked it, and re- 
corded explicitly, in hi* Tmrrh (§ ‘2243), that they “rose to the 
north-east at an angle of about 4.5 ." Forbes noticed it also; and 
gave it as his opinion that the beds were “less inclined, or nearly 
horizontal.” He added, “ De Saussure is no doubt correct.” The 
truth, I think, lies between the two. 

I was acquainted with both of the al»ovc-quoted passages, but did 
not turn the knowledge to any practical account until 1 re-observed 
the same fact for myself. It was not until after my repulse in 1803, 
that I referred the peculiar difficulties of the south-west ridge to the 
dip of the strata ; but when once persuaded that structure and not 
texture was the real impediment, it was reasonable to infer that the 
opposite side, that is to say the eastern face, might be comparatively 
easy. In brief, that an arrangement should be found like Fig. b, 
instead of like Fig. a. This trivial deduction was the key to the 
ascent of the Matterhorn. 

The point was, Did the strata continue with a similar dip through- 
out the mountain? If they did, then the great eastern face, instead 
of being hopelessly impracticable, should be quite the reverse. In 
fact, it would be a great natural staircase, with steps inclining in- 
wards ; and, if it were so, its smooth aspect might be of no account, 
for the smallest steps, inclined in this fashion, afford good footing. 

In June, 1865, when descending the Z’Muttgletseher, 1 brought these 
facts to the notice of my guides, Michel Croz, Christian Aimer, and 
Franz liiener ; but, although they readily admitted that they had been 
deceived as to the steepness of the eastern face, they were far from 
being satisfied that the slope would be easy to climb, and the two 
latter were averse to making an attempt upon it. I yielded to their 
reluctance, and went to examine an alternative route by a great gully 1 
which leads from the Glacier du Mont Cervin to a point high up on 
the south-eastern ridge. We found that this gully was afflicted by 
falling rocks, 2 and unanimously agreed that it was not a suitable route. 
My renewed proposition to attack the eastern face did not find favour. 

The men clustered together, and advocated leaving the mountain alone. 
Aimer asked, with more j>oint than politeness, “Why don’t you try to go up 
a mountain which can bo ascended?” “It is impossible,” chimed in Biener. 

1 Marked F on the Map of the Matterhorn and its Glaciers, and on the outline upon 
n. 42. 2 gee Scramble* amondxt the Aim . chan. xv. 
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“ Sir,” said Cruz, “if we cross to the other side we shall lose three days, and 
very likely shall not succeed. You want to make ascents in the chain of Mont 
Blanc, and 1 believe they cum lx> m ado. But I shall not be able to make them 
with you if 1 spend these days here, for I must bo at Chamonix on the 27 th.” 
There was forco in what he said, and his words made me hesitate. I relied 
upon his strong arms for some work which it was expected would be unusually 
difficult. Snow began to fall ; that settled the matter, and I gave the word 
to retreat. Wo went back to Breuil, and on to the village of Vail Tournanche, 
where wo slept ; and the next day proceeded to Ch&tillon, and thence up the 
Valley of Aosta to Courmayour. 

I cannot but regret that the counsels of the guides prevailed. If 
Cruz had not uttered his well-intentioned words, he might still have 
been living. He parted from us at Chamonix at the appointed time, 
but by a strange chance we met again at Zermatt three weeks later, 
and two days afterwards he perished before my eyes on the very 
mountain from which we turned away, at his advice, on the 21st of 
June. 

On the 7th of July, I860, 1 I crossed the Va Comoro pass, in com- 
pany with Christian Abner and Franz Biener, en route for Breuil. 
My thoughts were fixed on the Matterhorn, and my guides knew 
that I wished them to accompany me. They had an aversion to the 
mountain, and repeatedly expressed their belief that it was useless 
to try to ascend it. "Anything but Matterhorn, dear sir!” said 
Aimer; “ anything but Matterhorn.” He did not speak of difficulty 
or of danger, nor was he shirking work. He offered to go anywhere ; 
but lie entreated that the Matterhorn should be abandoned. Both 
men spoke fairly enough. They did not think that an ascent could 
be made ; and for their own credit, as well as for my sake, they did 
not wish to undertake a business which, in their opinion, would only 
lead to loss of time and money. 

I sent them on to Breuil, and walked down to Val Tournanche to 
look for Jean- Antoine Carrel. He was not there. The villagers said 
that he, and three others, had started on the 6th to try the Matter- 
horn by the old way, on their own account. They will have no 
luck, I thought, for the clouds were low down on the mountains ; 
and I walked up to Breuil, fully expecting to meet them. Nor was 
I disappointed. About half-way up I saw a group of men clustered 
around a ch&let upon the other side of the torrent, and, crossing 
over, found that the party had returned. Jean- Antoine and Ciesar 
were there, C. E. Gorret, and J.-J. Maquignaz. They had had no 
success. The weather, they said, had been horrible, and they had 
scarcely reached the Glacier du Lion. 

I explained the situation to Carrel, and proposed that we, with 
(Vsar and another man, should cross the Theodule by moonlight on 
the 9th, and that upon the 10th we should pitch the tent as high 
as possible upon the east face. He was unwilling to abandon the 
old route, and urged me to try it again. I promised to do so pro- 
vided the new route failed. This satisfied him, and he agreed to my 

l Having in the interim ascended the Grandes Jorasses and crossed the Col Dolent 
with Croz, Aimer and Biener ; and ascended the Aiguille Verte and the Ruinette, and 
crossed the Col de Talfefre with Aimer and Biener only. See Scrambles amongst the 
Alps , chaps, xvi-xx. 
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proposal. I then went up to Breuil, and discharged Aimer and Biener 
- with mueh regret, for no two men ever served me more faithfully 
or more willingly. On the next day they dossed to Zermatt. 

The 8th was occupied with preparations. The weather was stormy ; 
and black, rainy vapours obscured the mountains. Towards evening 
a young man came from Yal Tournanchc, and reported that an 
Englishman was lyin'* there, extremely ill ; and on the morning of 
Sunday the Oth 1 went- down the valley to look after the sick man. 
On my way 1 passed a foreign gentleman, with a mule and several 
porters laden with baggage. Amongst these men were dean -Antoine 
and Osar, carrying some barometers. “Hullo!” I said, “what are 
you doing ?” They explained that the foreigner had arrived just as 
they were setting out, and that they were assisting his porters. 
“Very well; go on to Breuil, and await me there; we start at mid- 
night as agreed.” dean- Antoine then said that he should not he 
able to serve me after Tuesday the 11th, as he was engaged to 
travel “with a family of distinction” in the valley of Aosta. “And 
Osar?” “And Osar also.” “Why did you not say this before?” 
“Because,” said lie, “it was not settled. The engagement is of 
long standing, hut the day was not fixed. When I got back to Val 
Tournanchc on Friday night, after leaving you, I found a letter 
naming the day.” 1 could not object to the answer ; still the prospect 
of being left guideless was provoking. They went up, and I down, 
the valley. 

The sick man declared that he was better, though the exertion of 
saying as much tumbled him o\er on to the floor in a fainting lit. 
He was badly in want of medicine, and I tramped down to ChAtillon 
to get it. It was late before 1 returned to Yal Tournanche, for the 
weather was tempestuous, and rain fell in torrents. A figure passed 
me under the church -porch. “ (Jui virct" “ .Jean- Antoine.” “1 
thought you were at Breuil.” “No, sir: when the storms came on 
I knew' w'e should not start to-night, ami so came down to sleep 
here.” “Ha, Carrel!” I said; “this is a great bore, if to-morrow r 
is not fine we shall not he able to do anything together. I have 
sent aw ay my guides, relying on you ; and now' you are going to 
leave me to travel with a party of ladies. That work is not fit for 
you (he smiled, I supposed at the implied compliment) ; can’t you 
send some one else instead?” “No, monsieur. I am sorry, hut my 
word is pledged. J should like to accompany you, but 1 can’t break my 
engagement.” By this time we had arrived at the inn door. “ Well, 
it is no fault of yours. Come presently with Ciesar, ami have some 
wine.” They came, and we sat lip till midnight, recounting our old 
adventures, in the inn of Yal Tournanche. 

The weather continued bad upon the 10th, and I returned to Breuil. 
The two Carrels w'ere again hovering alwut the above-mentioned chalet, 
and I hade them adieu. In the evening the sick man crawled up, a 
good deal better; but his was the only arrival. The Monday crowd 1 
did not cross the Theodule, on account of the continued storms. The 

i Tourists congregate at Zermatt upon Sundays, jand large gangs and droves usually 
cross the- Theodule pass on Mondays. * 
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inn was lonely. I went to bed early, and was awoke the next morning 
by the invalid inquiring if I had “heard the news.” “No; what 
news?” “Why,” said me, “a large party of guides went off this 
morning to try the Matterhorn, taking with them a mule laden with 
provisions.” 

I went to the door, and with a telescope saw the party upon the 
lower slopes of the mountain. Favre, the landlord, stood by. “ What 
is all this about?” 1 inquired, “Who is the leader of this jwirty?” 
“Carrel.” “ What ! Jean-Antoine ? ” “Yes; Jean- Antoine.” “is 
Cu'sai there too?” “Yes, he is there.” Then 1 saw in a moment 
that T had been bamboozled and humbugged ; and learned, bit by hit, 
that the affair had been arranged long beforehand. The start on 
the fitli had been for a preliminary reconnaissance ; the mule, that 1 
passed, was conveying* stores for the attack ; the 1 family of distinc- 
tion ’ was Signor F. (liordano, who had just despatched the party to 
facilitate the way to the summit, and who, when the facilitation was 
completed, was to be taken to the top along with Signor Sella ! 1 

I was greatly mortified. My plans were upset; the Italians had 
clearly stolen a march upon me, and I saw that the astute Favre 
chuckled over my discomfiture, because the route by the eastern face, 
if successful, would not benefit his inn. What was to he done? 1 
retired to my room, and soothed by tobaeeo, re-studied my plans, to 
see if it was not possible to outmameuvre the Italians. “They have 
taken a mule’s load of provisions.'’ “ That is our point in my favour, 
for they will take two or three days to get through the food, and, 
until that is done, no work will he accomplished. " “How is the 
weather?” I went to the window. The mountain was smothered 
up in mist. “Another point in my favour.” “They are to facilitate 
the way. Well, if they do that to any purpose, it will he a long 
job.” Altogether, I reckoned that they could not ^possibly ascend 
the mountain and come hack to Hrenil in less than seven days. I 
got cooler, for it was evident that the wily ones might he outwitted 
after all. There was time enough to go to Zermatt, to try the 
eastern face, and, should it prove impracticable, to come hack to 
llrcuil before the men returned ; and then, it seemed to me, as the 
mountain was not padlocked, one might start at the same time as 
the Messieurs, and yet get to the top before them. 

The lirst tiling to do was to go to Zermatt. Easier said than done. 
The seven men upon the mountain included the ablest mountaineers 
in the valley, and none oi the ordinary muleteer- guides were at 
llrcuil. Two men, at least, were wanted for my baggage, hut not a 
soul could he found. 1 ran about, and sent about in all directions, 
hut not a single porter could be obtained. One was with Carrel ; 
another was ill ; another was at Chatillon, and so forth. This, how- 
ever, did not much trouble me, for it was evident that so long as 
the weather stopped traffic over the Th6odule, it would hinder the 
men equally upon the Matterhorn ; and 1 knew that directly it im- 
proved company would certainly arrive. 

1 The Italian Minister. Signor Giordano had undertaken (he business arrangements 
for Signor Sella. 
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Aliout mid-clay on Tuesday the 11th a large party hove in sight 
from Zermatt, preceded hy a nimble, young Englishman, and one of 
old Peter Taugwalders sons. 1 I went at once to this gentleman to 
learn if he could dispense with Taugwalder. He said that he could 
not, as they were going to recross to Zermatt on the morrow, but 
that the young man should assist in transporting my baggage, as he 
had nothing to carry. ,We naturally got into conversation. I told 
my story, and learned that the young Englishman was Lord Francis 
Douglas, 2 whose recent exploit— the ascent of the (labelhorn— had 
excited my admiration. He brought good news. Old Peter had 
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lately been beyond the Hornli, and had reported that he thought 
an ascent of the Matterhorn was possible upon that side. Aimer 
had left Zermatt, and could not be recovered, so l determined to 
seek for old Peter. Lord Francis Douglas expressed a warm desire 
to ascend the mountain, and before long it was determined that he 
should take part in the expedition. 

Favre could no longer hinder our departure, and lent us one of 
his men. We crossed the Col Theodule on Wednesday morning the 
12th of July, rounded the foot of the Ober Thcodulgletscher, tra- 
versed the Furggengletscher, and deposited tent, blankets, rojies, 

1 Peter Taugwalder, the father, was called old Peter, to distinguish him from his 
eldest son, young Peter. In 1865 the father’s age was about 45. 

2 Brother of the late Marquis of Queensherry, An account of his ascent of the 
Gabelhorn, on July 7, 1865 (the first made cm the Minal side), was found after his death 
amongst* his papers, and was published in the Alpine Journal , vol. ii, p]». 221-2. 
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and other matters in the little chapel at the Lac Noir. 1 All four 
were heavily laden, for we brought across the whole of my stores from 
Breuil. Of rope alone # there was about 000 feet. There were three 
kinds. First, 200 feet of Mr. Buckingham’s Manilla rope ; second, 
150 feet of a stouter, and possibly stronger rope than the first; and 
third, more than 200 feet of a lighter and weaker rope than the first, 
of a kind that L used formerly (stout sash-line). 

We descended to Zermatt, sought and engaged old Peter, and 
‘gave him permission to choose another guide. When we returned 
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to the Monte Kosa Hotel, whom should we see sitting upon the 
wall in front but my old guide chef, Michel Croz. I supposed that 

he had come with Mr. B , but I learned that that gentleman 

had arrived in ill-health, at Chamonix, and had returned to England. 
Croz, thus left free, had been immediately engaged by the Rev. 
Charles Hudson, and they had come to Zermatt with the same object 
as ourselves - namely, to attempt the ascent of the Matterhorn ! 

Lord Francis Douglas and I dined at the Monte Rosa Hotel, and 
had just finished when Mr. Hudson and a friend entered the mile d 
manger. They had returned from inspecting the mountain, and some 
idlers in the room demanded their intentions. We heard a confirma- 

1 For route, and the others mentioned in the subsequent, chapters, see the Map of 
the Matterhorn and its Glaciers. 
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tion of Croz's statement, and learned that Mr. Hudson intended to 
set out cm the morrow at the same hour as ourselves. We left the 
room to consult, and agreed it was undesirable that two independent 
parties should he on the mountain at the same time with the same 
object. Mr. Hudson was therefore invited to join us, and he accepted 
our proposal. Before admitting his friend -Mr. Hadow I took the 
precaution to inquire what he had done in the Alps, and, as well as 
I remember, Mr. Hudsons reply was, “ Mr. Hadow has done Mont 
Blanc in less time than most men ." 1 He then mentioned several 
other excursions that were unknown to me, and added, in answer to 
a further question, “ I consider he is a sufficiently good man to go 
with us." Mr. Hadow was admitted, and we then went into the matter 
of guides. Hudson thought that Cruz and old Peter would be sufficient. 
The question was referred to the men themselves, and they made no 
objection. 

1 In the Alpine Journal, vol. iii, pp. 7.'»-7<», Mr. T. S. Kennedy, in speaking of this 
ascent (which was I hclie\e made upon the 7th of .lul\, lStri), sa\s that Mr. lladow 
went from the (Jrauds Mulcts to the summit of Mont Plane in 1ck«* than four h Mrs 
and a half, and descended from the summit t«» Chamonix in liu* hours. 
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CHARLES HUDSON — CAMP ON THK EAST PACE— CROZ REPORTS FAVOUR- 
ABLY— ASCENT OF THE EAST FACE — CROSS TO THE NORTHERN 
SIDE— ARRIVAL AT SUMMIT — DISCOMFITURE OF THE ITALIANS - 
ASTONISHMENT AT liREUlL — MARVELLOUS PANORAMA. 

We started from Zermatt on the 13th of July 1805, at half-past 5, 
on a brilliant and perfectly cloudless morning. We were eight in 
number — ('rox, old Peter and his two sons, 2 Lord 1<\ Douglas, Hadow, 
Hudson, 21 and I. To ensure, steady motion, one tourist and one 
native walked together. The youngest Taugwalder fell to my share, 
and the lad marched well, proud to he on the expedition, and happy 
to shew his powers. The wine-hags also fell to my lot to carry, ami 
throughout the day, after each drink, I replenished them secretly with 
water, so that at the next halt they were found fuller than before 1 
This was considered a good omen, and little short of miraculous. 

On the iirst day we did not intend to ascend to any great height, 
and we mounted, accordingly, very leisurely ; picked up the things 
w hich w ere left in the chapel at the Schw arzsee at 8.20, and proceeded 
thence along the ridge connecting the Ifdruli with the Matterhorn. 1 
At half-past 11 we arrived at the base of the actual peak; then 
quitted the ridge, and clambered to the left round some ledges, on 
to the eastern face. We were now fairly upon the mountain, and 
were astonished to find that places which from the Ritiel, or even 
from the Furggengletscher, looked entirely impracticable, were so easy 
that we could run "bout. 

• Reprinted from the Fourth Edition of Scramble* amomjxt Ihc Alpx. 

- The two young Taugwuhlers were taken as porters, l>y desire of their father, ami 
earned provisions amply sufficient for three days, in ease the ascent should prove more 
troublesome than we anticipated. * • + 

Charles Hudson, Vicar of Skillington in Lincolnshire, was considered by the 
mountaineering fraternity to be the best amateur of bis time. He was the organiser 
and leader of the party of EngTshmeu who ascended Mont Blanc by the Aiguille du 
(Joftter, and descended by the Gr..mls Mulcts route, without guides, in 1 855. His long 
practice made him surefooted, and in that respect lie was not greatly inferior to a born 
mountaineer. His pupil Mr. lladow was a young man of nineteen, who had the looks 
and manners of a greater age. He was a rapid walker, hut 180, l was his first season 
in the Alps. Lord Ftancis Douglas was about the same age as Mr. Hadow. He had 
hail the advantage of several seasons in the Alps. He was nimble as a deer, and w r as 
becoming an expert mountaineer. .Just before our meeting he had ascended the Ober 
(label horn (with old Peter Taugwalder and Jos. Yiennin). 

■* Arrived at the eliapel 7.30 a.m. ; left it 8.20; halted to examine route 9.30; stai ted 
again 10.25, and arrived at 11.20 at the cairn made by Mr. Kennedy in 1802 (see p. 27), 
marked 3298 metres upon the map of the Matterhorn and its Glaciers. (This cairn has 
now disappeared.) Stopped 10 min. here. From the Hornli to this point w r e kept, 
when possible, to the crest of the ridge. The greater part of the way was quite easy, 
but there were a few r places where the axe had to be used. 
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Before twelve o'clock we had found a good position for the tent, 
at a height of 11,000 feet. 1 Croz and young Peter went on to see 
what was above, in order to save time on the following morning. 
They cut across the heads of the snow-slopes which descended towards 
the Furggenghitseher, and disappeared round a corner ; hut shortly 
afterwards we saw them high up on the face, moving quickly. We 
others made a solid platform for the tent in a well-protected spot, and 
then watched eagerly for the return of the men. The stones which 
they upset told us that they were very high, and we supposed that 
the way must be easy. At length, just before 3 P.M., we saw them 
coming down, evidently much excited. “ What are they saying, 
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Peter?*’ “ Gentlemen, they say it is no good.” But when they came 
near we heard a different story. “ Nothing but what was good ; not a 
difficulty, not a single difficulty ! We could have gone to the summit 
a:id returned to-day easily ! ” 

We passed the remaining hours of daylight some basking in the 
sunshine, some sketching or collecting ; and when the sun went down, 
giving, as it departed, a glorious promise for the morrow, we returned 
to the tent to arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, I coffee, ami 
we then retired each one to his blanket bag ; the Taugwalders, Lord 
Francis Douglas, and myself, occupying the tent, the others renmin- 

1 Thus far the gyidcs did not once go to the front. Hudson or I led, and when any 
cutting was required we did it ourselves. This was done to spare the guides, and to 
shew them that we were in earnest. The spot at which we camped was four hours’ 
walking from Zermatt, and is marked upon the map— camp (18GK). It was just ujwm a 
level with the Furggengrat, and its position is indicated upon the engraving on p. 20 
liy a little circular white spot, in a line with the word camp. 
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ing, by preference, outside. Long after dusk the cliffs above echoed 
with our laughter and with the songs of the guides, for we were 
happy that night in Hlmp, and feared no evil. 

We assembled together outside the tent before dawn on the 
morning of the 14th, and started directly it was light enough to 
move. Young Peter came on with us as a guide, and his brother 
returned to Zermatt. 1 We followed the route which had been taken 
on the previous day, and in a few minutes turned the rib which had 
intercepted the view of the eastern face from our tent platform. The 
whole of this great slope was now revealed, rising for 3000 feet like 
a huge natural staircase. Some parts were more, and others were 
less, easy ; but we were not once brought to a halt by any serious 
impediment, for when an obstruction was met in front it could always 
be turned to the right or to the left. For the greater part of the 
way there was, indeed, no occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson 
led, sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had attained a height of 1*2,800 
feet, and halted for half -an- hour ; we then continued the ascent 
without a break until 9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes at a 
height of 14,000 feet. Twice we struck the N.E. ridge and followed 
it for some little distance, 2 — to no advantage, for it was usually more 
rotten and steep, and always more difficult than the face. Still, we 
kept near to it, lest stones perchance might fall. 2 

We had now arrived at the foot of that part which, from the 
Kiilelberg or from Zermatt, seems perpendicular or overhanging, and 
could no longer continue ui>on the eastern side. For a little distance 
we ascended by snow upon the arete 4 -that is, the crest of the ridge — 
descending towards Zermatt, and then, by common consent, turned over 
to the right, or to the northern side. Before doing so we made a change 
in the order of ascent. Croz went first, I followed, Hudson came third ; 
Hadow and old Peter were last. “ Now,” said Croz, as he led oft’, 
“now for something altogether different.” The work became difficult 
and required caution. In some places there was little to hold, and 
it was desirable that those should be in front who were least likely 
to slip. The general slope of the mountain at this part was less than 
40°, and snow had accumulated in, and had filled up, the interstices 
of the rock face, leaving only occasional fragments projecting here 

1 It was originally intended to leave both of the young men behind. We found it 
difficult to divide the food, and so the new arrangement was made. 

3 For track, see the outline upon p. 69. 

3 Very few stones fell during the two days I was on the mountain, and none came 
near us. Others who have folio \ ed the same route have not been so fortunate ; they 
may not, perhaps, have taken the same precautions. It is a noteworthy fact, that the 
lateral moraine of the left hank of the Furggengletscher is scarcely larger than that of 
the right bank, although the former receives all the diibris that falls from the 4000 feet 
of cliffs which form the eastern side of the Matterhorn, whilst the latter is fed by 
perfectly insignificant slopes. Neither of these moraines is large. This is strong evidence 
that stones do not fall to any great extent from the eastern face. The inward dip of 
the beds retains the detritus in place. Hence the eastern face appears, when one is 
upon it, to be undergoing more rapid disintegration than the other sides: in reality, 
the mantle of ruin spares the mountain from farther waste. Upon "the southern side, 
rocks fall as they arc rent off; “each day’s work is cleared away" every day; and 
hence the faces and ridges are left naked, and arc exposed to fresh attacks. 

4 The snow Been in the engraving upon p. 20, half-an-ineh below the summit, and a 
little to its right. It is now called ‘the Shoulder.’ 
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and there. These were at times covered with a thin film of ice, 
produced from the melting and refreezing of the snow. It was a 
place over which any fair mountaineer might (lass in safety, and Mr. 
Hudson ascended this part, and, so far as 1 know, the entire mount- 
ain, without having the slightest assistance rendered to him upon 
any occasion. Sometimes, after I had taken a hand from (Toz, or 
received a pull, I turned to oiler the same to Hudson ; hut he in- 
variably declined, saying it was not necessary. Mr. Hadow, however, 
was not accustomed to this kind of work, and required continual 
assistance. It is only fair to say that the difficulty which he found 
at this part arose- simply and entirely from want of experience. 

This solitary difficult part was of no great extent. 1 We bore away 
over it at first, nearly horizontally, for a distance of about 400 feet ; 
then ascended directly towards the summit for alwmt 00 feet ; and then 
doubled back to the ridge which descends towards Zermatt. A long 
stride round a rather awkward corner brought us to snow once more. 
The last doubt vanished ! The Matterhorn was ours ! Nothing hut 
*200 feet of easy snow remained to be surmounted : 

You must now carry your thoughts back to the seven Italians who 
started from llreuil on the 11th of July. Four days had passed since 
their departure, anti we were tormented with anxiety lest- they should 
arrive on the top before us. All tin* way up we had talked of them, 
anti many false alarms of “ men on the summit ” had been raised. The 
higher we rose, the more intense became the excitement. What if we 
should he beaten at the last moment? The slope eased off, at length 
we could be detached, and (Toz and I, dashing away, ran a neck-and- 
neck race, which ended in a dead heat. At 1.40 i\m. the world was 
at our feet, and the Matterhorn was conquered. Hurrah ! Not a 
footstep could be seen. 

It was not yet certain that we had not been beaten. The summit of 
the Matterhorn was formed of a rudely level ridge, about .*b“>0 feet 
long, 2 ami the Italians might have been at its farthest extremity. I 
hastened to the southern end, scanning the snow right and left eagerly. 
Hurrah! again; it was untrodden. ‘‘Where were the men?'’ I 
peered over the cliff, half doubting, half expectant, and saw' them im- 
mediately— mere dots on the ridge, at a great distance below'. I’p 
went my arms and my hat. “Croz! (Toz!! come here!" “Where 
are they, Monsieur?" “There, don’t you see them, down there?'’ 
“ Ah ! the roquinx, they are low down." “(Toz, we must make those 
fellows hear us.” We yelled until we were hoarse. The Italians 
seemed to regard us — we could not be certain. “Croz, we must, make 
them hear us; they .shall hear us!” I seized a block of rock and 
hurled it down, and called upon my companion, in the name of friend - 

1 I have no memorandum of the time that it occupied. It must have taken about 
an hour and a half. 

2 The highest points are towards the two ends. In 18(>. r > the northern end was 
slightly higher than^the southern one. In bygone years Carrel and I often suggested to 
each other that we might one day arrive upon the top, and find ourselves out off from 
the very highest point In a notch in the summit-ridge which is seen from the Tb Module 
and from llreuil (marked G on the outline on p. 4M). This notch is \ ery conspicuous 
from below-, but when one is actually upon the smnnkitf it is hardly noticed, and it ran 
be i Missed without the least difficulty. 
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ship, to do the same. We drove our sticks in, and prized away the 
crags, and soon a torrent of stones poured down the cliffs. There 
was no mistake alxmt'il tliis time. The Italians turned ami fled. 1 

The others had arrived, so we went hack to the northern end of 
the ridge. Croz now took the tent-pole, 2 and planted it in the highest 
snow. “Yes,” we said, “there is the flag-staff, lmt where is the 
Hag?” “Here it is,” he answered, pulling off his blouse and fixing 
it to the stick. It made a poor Hag, and there was no wind to float 
it out, yet it was seen all around. They saw it at Zermatt — at the 
Hiffel in the Val Tournanche. At Hreuil, the watchers cried, 
“Victory is ours!” They raised ‘bravos’ for Carrel, and ‘vivas’ for 
Italy, and hastened to put themselves cn file. On the morrow they 
were undeceived. “ All was changed ; the explorers returned sad — 
cast down disheartened — confounded — gloomy.” “It is true,” said 
the men. “ We saw r them ourselves --they hurled stones at us ! The 
old traditions are true, — there are spirits on the top of the Matter- 
horn ! ” 3 

We returned to the southern end of the ridge to build a cairn, 
and then paid homage to the view. 4 The day was one of those 
superlatively calm and clear ones which usually precede had weather. 
The atmosphere was perfectly still, and free from all clouds or 
vapours. Mountains fifty— nay a hundred — miles off*, looked sharp 
and near. All their details ridge and crag, snow and glacier— stood 
out with faultless definition. Pleasant thoughts of happy days in 
bygone years came up unbidden, as we recognised the old, familiar 
forms. All were revealed -not one of the principal peaks of the 
Alps was hidden. I see them clearly now- the great inner circles of 

1 I learnt afterwards from J.-A. Carrel that they heard our first cries. The.\ were 
then upon the south-west ridge, close to the ‘ Cravate,’ and twelve hundred and fifty 
feet below us ; or, as the crow flies, at a distance of about one-third of a mile. 

2 At our departure the men were confident that the ascent would be marie, and took 
one of the poles out of the tent. J protested that it was tempting PrON idencc ; they 
took the pole ne\ ertheless. 

Signor Giordano was naturally disappointed at the result, and wished the men to 
start again. They all refuted to do so, with the exception of Jea n-Antoinc. Upon 
the Kith of July he set out again with three others, and upon the 17th gained the 
summit by passing (at first) up the south-west ridge, and (afterwards) by turning over 
to the Z’Mutt, or north-western side. On the 18th he returned to Breuil. 

Whilst we were upon the southern end of the summit-ridge, we paid some attention 
to the portion of the mountain which intenened between ourselves and the Italian 
guides. It seemed as if there would not he the least chance for them if they should 
attempt to storm the final peak directly from the end of the ‘shoulder.’ *In that 
direction cliffs fell sheer down from the summit, and we were unable to see beyond a 
certain distance. There remained the route about which Carrel and I had often talked, 
namely, to ascend directly at fir t from the end of the ‘shoulder,’ and afterwards to 
swerve to the left -that is, to the Z’Mutt side -and to complete the ascent from the 
north-west. When we were ui>on the summit we laughed at this idea. Nevertheless, 
the summit was reached by that route by the undaunted Carrel. From knowing the 
final slope over which he passed, and from the account of Mr. F. C. Grove— who until 
1895 was the only traveller by whom it had been traversed— I do not hesitate to term 
the ascent of Carrel and Bich in 1805 the most desperate piece of mountain-scrambling 
upon record. In 1869 I asked Carrel if he had ever done anything more difficult. His 
reply was, “Man cannot^ do anything much more difficult than that !” 

4 The summit-ridge was much shattered, although not so extensively as the south- 
west and north-east ridges. The highest rook, in 1865, was a block of mica-schist, and 
the fragment I broke off it not only possesses, in a remarkable degree, the character 
of the peak, but mimics, in an astonishing manner, the details of its form. [See illus- 
tration on page 63.] 
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giants, hacked by the ranges, chains, and massifs. First came the 
Pent Blanche, hoary and grand ; the Gabelhorn anti pointed Roth- 
horn ; and then the peerless Weisshorn : the towering Mischabelhorner, 
llanked by • the Allalinhorn, Strahlhorn, and Rimpfischhorn ; then 
Monte Rosa — with its many Spitzes— the Lyskamm and the Breit- 
liorn. Behind were the Bernese Oberland, governed by the Finsteraar- 
horn ; the Simplon ami St. (Jothard grouj>s ; the Disgrazia and the 
Ortcler. Towards the south we looked down to Chivasso on the 
plain of Piedmont, and far beyond. The Viso — one hundred miles 
away — seemed close upon us ; the Maritime Alps —one hundred ami 
thirty miles distant — were free from haze. Then came my first love 
— the Pelvoux ; the Kerins and the Meije ; the clusters of the 
(Iraians; and lastly, in the west, glowing in full sunlight, rose the 
monarch of all — Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet Inmeath us were 
the green fields of Zermatt, dotted with ch.ilets, from which blue 
smoke rose lazily. Eight thousand feet below, on the other side, 
were the pastures of Breuil. There were forests black and gloomy, 
and meadows bright and lively ; Inmnding waterfalls and tranquil 
lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes ; sunny plains and frigid 
plateaux. There were the most rugged forms, and the most grace- 
ful outlines — l»old, perpendicular cliffs, and gentle, undulating slopes; 
rocky mountains and snowy mountains, sombre and solemn, or 
glittering and white, with w alls — turrets - pinnacles - pyramids — 
domes —cones— and spires ! There was every combination that the 
world can give, and every contrast that the heart could desire. 

We remained on the summit for one hour - 

“One crowded hour of glorious life.” 

It passed away too quickly, and we began to prepare for the descent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 

ORDER OK THE DESCENT— A FRIGHTFUL AVALANCHE— HADOW SLIPS 
—DEATH OF CROZ, HADOW, HUDSON AND LORD F. DOUGLAS— 
TERROR OF THE TAUGWALDERS— AN APPARITION— AN INFAMOUS 
PROPOSITION— SURPRISED BY NIGHT— SEARCH FOR AND RECOVERY 
OF THE BODIES— OFFICIAL EXAMINATION— THEIR LAST RESTING- 
PLACE. 

Hudson ami I again consulted as to the best and safest arrange- 
ment of the party. We .agreed that it would he best for Croz to 
go first , 1 and Hadow secoud ; Hudson, who was almost equal to a 
horn mountaineer in sure less of foot, wished to he third ; Lord 
Francis Douglas was placed next, and old Peter, the strongest of 
the remainder, after him. I suggested to Hudson that we should 
attach a rope to the rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, ami 
hold it as we descended, as an additional protection. He approved 
the idea, hut it was not definitely settled that it should be done. 
The party was being arranged in the above order whilst I was 
sketching the summit, ami they had finished, and were waiting for 

1 If the members of the party had been more equally efficient, Croz would have 
been placed lout. 
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me to be tied in line, when some one remembered that pur names 
had not lwen left in a bottle. They requested me to write them 
down, and moved off while it was being dou<£ 

A few* minutes afterwards 1 tied myself to young Peter, ran down 
after the others, and eauglit them just as they were eommeneitig the 
desoent of the difficult part. 1 ( Jreat care w as being taken. Only one man 
was moving at a time : when he was firmly planted the next advanced, 
„ and so on. They had not, however, attached the additional rope to 
rocks, and nothing was said 'about- it. The suggestion was not made 
for my own sake, and 1 am not sure that it even occurred to me 
again. For some little distance we two followed the others, detached 
from them, and should have continued so had not Lord Francis Douglas 
asked me, about 3 P.M., to tie on to old Peter, as he feared, lie said, 
that Taugw'aldcr would not l>e able to hold his ground if a sliji 
Occurred. 

A few’ minutes later, a sharp-eyed lad ran into the Monte Kosa 
hotel, to Seiler, saying that he had seen an avalanche fall from the 
summit of (he Matterhorn on to the .Matterhorngletscher. The ! oy 
was reproved for telling idle stories ; he w as right, nevertheless, ami 
this was what he saw. 

Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. lladow 
greater security, was absolutely taking hold of his legs, and putting 
his feet, one by one, into their proper positions. 2 So far as l know’, 
no one was actually descending. I cannot speak with certainty, 
because the two leading men were partially hidden from my sight by 
an intervening mass of rock, hut it is my belief, from the movements 
of their shoulders, that Croz, having done as 1 have said, was in the 
act of turning round, to go dow n a step or two himself ; at this 
moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell against him, and knocked him over. 
I heard one startled exclamation from Croz, then saw’ him and Mr. 
Hadow’ Hying downwards ; in another moment Hudson was dragged 
from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 3 All 

1 Described upon pp. 5! MM). 

- Not at all an unusual proceeding, even between born mountaineers. I wish to convey 
the impression that Croz was using all pains, rather than to indicate inability on the 
part of Mr. Hadow. The insertion of the word ‘ absolutely * makes the passage, perhaps, 
rather ambiguous. I retain it now, in order to offer the above explanation. 

■> At the moment of the accident, Croz, Harlow, and Hudson, were close together, 
between Hudson ami Lord F. Douglas the rope was all but taut, and the same between 
all the others who were above. Croz was standing by the side of a rock which afforded 
good hold, and if he had been aware, or had suspected, that anything was about to occur, 
he might and would ha\e gripped it, and would have prevented any mischief, lie was 
taken totally by surprise. Mr. lladow slipped off his feet on to his back, his feet struck 
Croz in the small of the hack, and knocked him right over, head first. Croz’s axe was 
out of his reach, and without it he managed .to get his head uppermost before he dis- 
appeared from our sight. If it had been in his hand I have up doubt that he would 
have stopped himself and Mr. Hadow. 

* Mr. lladow, at the moment of the slip, was not occupying a bad position. He could 
‘have moved either up or down, and could touch with his hand the rock of which 1 have 
spoken. Hudson was not so well placed, hut he had liberty of motion. The* rope was 
not taut from him to Hadow, and the two men fell ten or twelve feet before the jerk 
camfe upon him. Lord F. Douglas was not favourably placed, and could neither move up 
nor down. Old Peter was firmly planted, and stood hist beneath a large rock whioh he 
hugged with both arms. I enter into these details make it more apparent that the 
position occupied by the part}' at the moment of the accident was not by any means 
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THE ROPE, BROKE ! 

this was tjie . work of a moment. Immediately we heard Croz’s ex- 
clamation, old Peter and I planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks 
would permit : 1 the rojJh was taut between, us, and the jerk came on 




us both as on one man. We held ; but the rope broke midway between 
Taugwalder and Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds we saw 

excessively trying. We were compelled to pass over the exact spot where the slip 
occurred, and we found— even with shaken nerves— that it was not a difficult place to" 
pass. I hove described the slope generally as difficult, and it is so undoubtedly to most 
persons ; but it 'must- be distinctly understood that Mr. Hadow slipped at a comparatively 
easy part, , * * 

1 Or, more-c 
; our position. 
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our unfortunate companions sliding downwards on their backs, and 
spreading out their hands, endeavouring to save themselves. They 
passed from our sight uninjured, disappeared title by one, and then fell 
from precipice to precipice on to the Matterhorngletscher below, a 
distance of nearly 4000 feet in height. From the moment the rope 
broke it was impossible to help them. 

So perished our comrades ! For the space of half-an-hour we re- 
mained on the spot without moving a single step. The two men, 
paralysed by terror, cried like infants, and trembled in such a maimer 
as to threaten us with the fate of the others. Old Peter rent the 
air with exclamations of “ Chamonix ! Oh, what will Chamonix say?" 
He meant, Who would believe that (Vox could fall? The young man 
did nothing hut scream or sob, “ We are lost ! we are lost ! ’’ Fixed 
between the two, I could neither move up nor down. 1 begged young 
Peter to descend, but he dared not. Cnless he did, we could not 

advance. Old Peter became alive 
to the danger, and swelled the cry, 
“ We are lost ! »vc are lost ! ” The 
father’s fear was natural — -la 
trembled for bis son ; the young 
man’s fear was cowardly— he 
thought of self alone. At last 
old Peter summoned up courage, 
and changed bis position to a rock 
to which be could fix the rope : 
the young man then descended, 
and we all stood together. Im- 
mediately we did so, I asked for 
the rope which had given way, and 
found, to my surprise— indeed, to 
my horror— that it was the weak- 
est of the three ropes. It was 
not brought, and should not have 
been employed, for the purpose 
for which it was used, ft was 
old rope, and, compared* with the 
others, was feeble. It was in- 
tended as a reserve, in case we 
bad to leave much rope behind, 
Rorr iskokfn on nit MAiThRHOKN. attached to rocks. I saw at once 

that a serious question was in- 
volved, and made him give me the end. It bad broken in mid-air, 
*and it did not appear to have sustained previous injury. 

For more than two hours afterwards l thought almost every 
moment that the next would be my last ; for the Taugwalders, 
utterly unnerved, were not only incapable of giving assistance, hut 
were in such a state that a slip might have been expected from them 
at any moment. After a time, we were able to do that which should 
have been done at first, and fixed rope to firm rocks, in addition to 
being tied together. These ropes were <;i it from time to time, and 
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were left behind. 1 Even with their assurance the men were afraid 
to proceed, and several times old Peter turned with ashy face and 
faltering limbs, and saitf, with terrible emphasis, “ I cannot!” 

About 0 p.m. we arrived at the snow ujam the ridge descending 
towards Zermatt, and all peril was over. We frequently looked, but 
in vain, for traces of our unfortunate companions ; we bent over the 
ridge and cried to them, but no sound returned. Convinced at last 
that they were neither within sight nor hearing, we ceased from our 
useless efforts ; and, too cast down for speech, silently gathered up 
our things, and the little effects of those who were lost, preparatory 
to continuing the descent. When, lo ! a mighty arch .appeared, 
rising above the Lyskamm, high into the sky. Pale, colourless, and 
noiseless, but perfectly sharp and defined, except where it was # lost 
in the clouds, this unearthly apparition seemed like a vision from 
another world ; and, almost appalled, we watched with amazement 
the gradual development of two vast crosses, one on either side. If 
the Taugwalders had not been the first to perceive it, I should have 
doubted my senses. They thought it had some connection with the 
accident, and I, after a while, that it might bear some relation to 
ourselves. Hut our movements had no effect upon it. The spectral 
forms remained motionless. It was a fearful and wonderful sight; 
uni<|iie in my experience, and impressive beyond description, coming 
at such a moment.- 

I These etuis, for a long time, remained uttaehed to the rooks, and marked our line 
of ascent, and descent. 

- I paid verv little attention to this remarkable phenomenon, and was glad when it 
disappeared, as it districted our attention, thider ordinary circumstances I should ha\e 
Mt vexed afterwards at not having observed with greater precision an occurrence so 
rare and so wonderful. 1 can add v erv little about it to that which is said above. The 
sun was ilireell.v at our barks ; that is to say, the fog-how was opposite to the sun. 
The time was 0.30 i\M. The forms were at once tender and sharp; neutral in tone; 
were developed gradually , and disappeared suddenly. The mists were light (that is, not 
dense), and were dissipated in the course of Liu evening. 

II hits been suggested that the crosses are iiu^rreetly figured in the Frontispiece of 
Sera mhfee amonrjxt the Alps, and that they were 
probably formed by the intersection of other circles 
or ellipses, as shewn in the annexed diagram. 1 
think this suggestion is very likely correct; blit in 
the Frontispiece I have preferred to follow m.v original 
memorandum. 

In Parry’s Xarratice of an Attempt to reach the 
Xoiih Foie, 4to, 1828, there is, at pp. 99-100, an 
account of the occurrence of a phenomenon analo- 
gous to the above-mentioned one. “At half-past 
five i*.m. we witnessed a very beautiful natural pheno- 
n cnon. A broad white fog -bow first appeared 
op t >osite to the sun, as was very commonly the 
ease,” etc. I follow Parry in using the term fog- 
how. 

It may he observed that, upon the descent, of the 
Italian guides (whose expedition is noticed in the 
note upon pp. 73-4), upon July 17th, 18tif>, the pheno- 
menon commonly termed the Brocken was observed. 
The following is the account given by the Abbe Amd Gorret in the Feuille tVA o#te, 

I letober 31, 186f> : - “ Nous et ions sur l’epaule ” (the ‘ shoulder ’) “ quand nous remarquames 
un phdnomdne qui nous fit plaisir ; le uuage dtait trds-dense du cote de Valtornanehe, 
c’dtait serein on Suisse; nous nous vimes au milieu d’un cercle aux eoulcurs de l’arc- 
en-ciel ; ee mirage nous formait k tous vine couronne au milieu de laquelle nous voyions 
notre ombre.” This occurred at about 6.30 to 7 p.m., and the Italians in mention were 
at about the same height"as ourselves —namely, 14,0(K) feet. 
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T was ready to leave, and waiting for the others. They had 
recovered their appetites and the use of their tongues. They spoke 
in patois, which I did not understand. A t^ length the son said in 
French, "Monsieur/’ 4 4 Yes.” “Wc are poor men; we have lost our 
Herr; we shall not get paid; we can ill afford this.” 1 “Stop!” I 
said, interrupting him, “that is nonsense; I shall pay you, of course, 
just as if your Herr were here.” They talked together in their patois 
for a short time, ami then the son spoke again. “We don’t wish 
you to pay us. We wish you to write in the hotel-book at Zermatt, 
and to your journals, that we have not been paid.” “What nonsense 
are you talking? I don’t understand you. What do yon mean?” 
He proceeded — “Why, next year there will be many travellers at 
Zerayttt, and we shall get more royagciuX ” 2 

Who would answer such a pro]w>sition ? I made them no reply in 
words, 3 but they knew \ory well the indignation that I felt. They 
tilled the cup of bitterness to overflowing, and I tore down the cliff*, 
madly and recklessly, in a way that caused them, more than once, 
to inquire if T wished to kill them. Night fell ; and for an hour 
the descent was continued in the darkness. At half-past 9 a resting- 
place was found, and upon a wretched slab, barely large enough to 
hold the three, we passed six miserable hours. At daybreak the 
descent was resumed, and from the Ilornli ridge w r e ran down to the 
chftlets of Buhl, and on to Zermatt. Seiler met me at his door, and 
followed in silence to my room. “What is the matter?” “The 
Taugwalders and l have returned.” He did not need more, and burst 
into tears ; but lost no time in useless lamentations, and set to work 
to arouse the village. Ere long a score of men had started to ascend 
the Hohlicht heights, above Kalbermatt and Z’Mutt, which commanded 
the plateau of the Matterliorngletsclier. They returned after six hours, 
and reported that they had seen the bodies lying motionless on the 
snow r . This w as on Saturday ; and they proposed that we should 
leave on Sunday evening, so Is to arrive upon the plateau at day- 
break on Monday. Unwilling to lose the slightest chance, the Rev. 
J. M‘Uormick and 1 resolved to start on Sunday morning. But as 
M. le (’lire Kuden required the Zermatt men to attend the early 
Mass they were unable to accompany us, and to several of them,, 
at least, this was a severe trial. Peter Perm declared with tears 
that nothing else would have prevented him from joining in the 
Bareli for his old comrades. Englishmen came to our aid. The 
Rev. J. Koliertson 4 and Mr. J. Phillpotts 6 offered themselves, and 
their guide Franz A ml er mat ten ; another Englishman lent us Joseph 
Marie and Alexandre Loch matter. Frederic Payot, and Jean Tairraz, 
of Uhamonix, also volunteered. 

We started at 2 a.m. on Sunday the 10th, and followed the route 

1 They had been travelling with, and had been engaged by, Lord P. Douglas, and so 
considered him their employer, and responsible to them. 

- Transcribed from the original memorandum. 

a Nor did I speak to them afterwards, unless it was absolutely necessary, so long as 
we were together. 

4 Now' Vicar pf Whittlesford. 5 The present '“fa ead Master of Bedford School. 
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that we had taken on the previous Thursday as far as the Hornli. 
Thence we went down to the right of the ridge, 1 and mounted 
through the siracs of tlie Matterhornglctsehcr. By 8.30 we had got 
to the plateau at the top of the glacier, and within sight of the 
comer in which we knew my companions must be. 2 As we saw one 
weather-beaten man after another raise the telescope, turn deadly 
pale, and pass it on without a word to the next, we knew that all 
hope was gone. We approached. They bad fallen below as they 
had fallen above"— Groz a little in advance, Hadow near him, and 



H THE HORNLI. A. PLACE WHERE HADOW SUPPED 
Z. PLACE WHERE THE BODIES WERE FOUND. 

Hudson some distance behind; but of Lord Francis Douglas we could 
see nothing. 3 We left them where they fell : buried in snow at the 
base of the grandest cliff of the most majestic mountain of the Alps. 

All those who had fallen had been tied with the Manilla, or with 
the second and equally strong rope, and, consequently, there had been 
only one link — that between old Peter and Lord Francis Douglas — 
where the weaker rope had been used. This had a very ugly look 
for Taugwalder, for it was not possible to suppose that the others 
would have sanctioned the employment of a rope so greatly inferior 
in strength when there were more than two hundred and fifty feet 

1 To the point marked Z on the map. 2 Marked with a cross on the map. 

3 A pair of gloves, a belt, and boot that had belonged to him were found. This, some- 
how, became publicly known, and gave rise to wild notions, which would not have 
been entertained had it been also known that the whole of the boots of those who had 
fallen tvere off , and were lying upon the snow near the bodies. 
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of the better qualities still remaining out of use. 1 * For the sake of 
the old guide (who bore a good reputation), ( and upon all other ac- 
counts, it was desirable that this matter should- be cleared up ; ami 
after my examination before the court of inquiry which was instituted 
by the Government was over, l handed in a number of questions which 
were framed so as to allbrd old Peter an opportunity of exculpating 
himself from the grave suspicions which at once fell upon him. The 
questions, 1 was told, were put and answered ; but the answers, al- 
though promised, have never reached me. 3 

Meanwhile, the administration sent strict injunctions to recover 
the bodies, and upon the 19th of July, twenty-one men of Zermatt 
accomplished that sad and dangerous task. 3 Of the body of Lord 
Francis Douglas they, too, saw nothing ; it was probably still arrested 
on the rocks above. 4 The remains of Hudson and Hadow were in- 
terred upon the north side of the Zermatt Church, in the presence of 
a reverent crowd of sympathising friends. The body of Michel Cruz 
lies upon the other side, under a simpler tomb ; whose inscription 
bears honourable testimony to his rectitude, to his courage, and to 
his devotion.'’' 

So the traditional inaccessibility of the Matterhorn was vanquished, 
and was replaced by legends of a more real character. Others will 
essay to scale its pioud dill's, but to none will it ho the mountain 
that it was to its early explorers. Others may tread its summit- 
snows, but none will ever know the feelings of those who first gazed 

1 I was one hundred feet or more from the others whilst they were living tied tip, 
and am unable to throw airy light on the matter, t-roz. and old Peter no doubt tied 
up the others. 

- This was not the only occasion upon which M. Clemens (who presided over the 
inquiry ) failed to gi\e up answers that he promised. It is greatly to he regretted that 
he did not feel that the suppression of the truth was equally against the interests of 
travellers and of the guides. If the men were untrustworthy, the public should ha\ e 
been warned of the fact ; but if they were blameless, why allow them to remain under 
unmerited suspicion ? 

Old Peter Taugwalder lalioured for a long time under an unjust accusation. Not- 
withstanding repeated denials, even his comrades and neighbours at Zermatt persisted 
in asserting or insinuating that he cut the rope which led from him to Lord Francis 
Douglas. Jn regard to this infamous charge, J say that he could not do so at the 
moment of the slip, and that the end of the rope in my possession shews that he did 
not do so beforehand. There remains, however, the suspicious fact that the rope which 
broke was the thinnest and weakest one that we had. it is suspicious, because it is 
unlikely that anj of the four men in front would have selected an old and weak rope 
u hen there was abundance of new, and much stronger, rope to spare; and, on the 
other hand, because if Taugwalder thought that an accident was likch to happen, it 
was to his interest to have the weaker rope where it was placed. 

I should rejoice to learn that his answers to the questions which were put to him 
were satisfactory. Not only was his act at the critical moment wonderful as a feat of 
strength, but it was admirable in its perfonnance at the right time, lie left Zermatt, 
and lived for several years in retirement in the United States ; hut ultimately returned 
to his native valley, and died suddenly on July 11, 1888, at the Lac Noir (Nchvvarzsee). 

■ l They followed the route laid down upon the map, and on their descent were in 
great peril from the fall of a write. 

4 This, or a subsequent, partj discovered a sleeve. No other traces have been found. 

f> At the instance of Mr. Alfred (now Mr. Justice) Wills, a subscription list was opened 
for the benefit of the sisters of Michel Croz, who had been partly dependent upon his 
earnings. In a short time more than £280 were raised. This was considered sufficient, 
and the ljpt was closed. The proceeds were invested’ in French Rentes (by Mr. William 
Mathews), at the recommendation of M. Dupui, at that time Maire of Chamonix. 
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upon its marvellous panorama ; ami none, I trust, will ever lie com 
polled to tell of joy turned into grief, and of laughter into mourning 
It proved to be a stubborn foe; it resisted long, and gave many ? 
bard blow ; it was defeated at last with an ease that none could Iiavi 
anticipated, but, like a relentless enemy -conquered but not orushe< 
- it took terrible vengeance. The time may come when the Matter 
horn shall have passed away, and nothing, save a heap of sha]ieless 
fragments, will mark the spot where the great mountain stood ; for 
atom by atom, inch by inch, and yard by yard, it yields to forces 
which nothing can withstand. That time is far distant ; and, ages 
hence, generations unborn will gaze upon its awful precipices, am 
wonder at its unique form. However exalted may be their ideas 
and however exaggerated their expectations, none will come to returi 
disappointed ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE MATTERHORN.* 

FIRST ASCENT ON THE ITALIAN SIDE — COMPARISON OF THE TWO 
ROUTES— HUT ON THE ‘ CRAVATE ’ — MR. CRAUFURI) GROVE’S ASCENT 
— CONSTRUCTION OF THE IIUT ON THE EAST FACE— CABANE ON 
THE HORNLI RIDGE— ALTERATION IN THE FORM OF THE SUMMIT 
—DEATH OF JOSEPH BRA NTSC HEN -DR. MOSELEY FALLS DOWN 
THE EAST FACE— ASCENTS FROM THE NORTH-WEST BY MESSRS. 
MUMMERY AND PENH ALL— ABANDONMENT AND DEATH OF MR. 
BORCKHARDT— ANOTHER CATASTROPHE ON THE EAST FACE— DEATH 
OF JEAN- ANTOINE CARREL— LOSS OF ANDREAS SEILER AND JOSEPH 
BIENER. 

The Val Tournanche natives who started to facilitate the way u]» 
the south-west ridge of the Matterhorn for MM. Giordano and Sella, 
pitched Jtheir tent upon my third platform, at the foot of the Great 
Tower (12,992 feet), and enjoyed several days of bad weather under 
its shelter. On the first fine day (13th of July) they began their 
work, and about mid-day on the 14th got on to the 1 shoulder, ’ and 
arrived at the base of the final peak (the point where Bennen stopped 
on July 28, 1862). The counsels of the party were then divided. 
Two— Jean-Antoine Garre l and J. -Joseph Maquignaz -wished to go 
on; the others were not eager about it. A discussion took place, 
and the result was they all commenced to descend, and whilst upon 
the ‘cravate’ (13,524) they heard our cries from the summit. 2 Upon 
the 15th they went down to Breuil and reported their ill-success to 
M. Giordano (see p. 61). That gentleman was naturally much dis- 
appointed, and pressed the men to set out again. 3 Said he, “ Until 
now I have striven for the honour of making the first ascent,— fate 
has decided against me,- 1 am lieaten. Patience! Now, if l go to 
a^y further expense, it will he on your account, for* your honour, 
and for your interests. Will you start again to settle the question, 
or, at least, to let there be no more uncertainty '! ” The majority of 
the men (in fact the whole of them with the exception of Jean- 
Antoine) refused point-blank to have anything more to do with the 
mountain. Carrel, however, stepped forward, saying, “As for me, J 
have not given it up; if you (turning to the Abbe Gorret) or the 

1 We resume here the account of the proceedings of the Italian* who started from 
Breuil on the 11th of July, 1805. See p. 53. 

a The foregoing particulars were related to me by J.-A. Carrel. 

* The following details are taken from the account fit the Abb6 Am6 Gorret (pub- 
lished in th e.FeuUle d'Aonte, Oct. 1805), who was at Breuil when the men returned. 
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others will come, l will start again immediately.” “Not l!” said 
one. “No more for me,” cried a second. “ If you would give me 
a thousand francs 1 wSuld not go back,” said a third. The Abb4 
Gorret alone volunteered. This plucky priest was concerned in the 
very first attempts .upon the mountain, and is an enthusiastic moun- 
taineer. Carrel and the Abb6 would have set out by themselves had 
not J.-B. llich and J.-A. Meynet (two men in the employ of Favre 
the innkeeper) come forward at the last moment. M. Giordano also 
wished to accompany them, but the men knew the nature of the 
work they had to undertake, and positively declined to be accom- 
panied by an amateur. 

These four men left Breuil at 6.30 a.m. on July 16, at 1 P.M. 
arrived at the third tent-platform, and there passed the night. At 
daybreak on the 17th they continued the ascent by the route which 
had been taken before; passed successively the Great Tower, the 
*er6te du coq,’ the ‘cravate,’ and the ‘shoulder/ 1 and at 10 A.M. 
gained the point at the foot of the final peak from which the 
explorers had turned back on the 14th. They had then about 800 
feet to accomplish, and, says the Abbe, “nous allions entrer en pays 
inconnu, aucun n’etant jamais alle aussi loin.” 

The passage of the cleft which stopped Bennen was accomplished, 
and then the party proceeded directly towards the summit, over 
rocks which for some distance were not particularly difficult. The 
steep cliffs down which we had hurled stones (on the 14th) then 
stopped their way, and Carrel led round to the left or Z'Mutt side. 
The work at this part was of the very greatest difficulty, and stones 
and icicles which fell rendered the position of the party very pre- 
carious ; 2 so much so that they preferred to turn up directly towards 
the summit, and climb by rocks that the Abbe termed “almost per- 
pendicular.” He added, “This part occupied the most time, and 
gave us the greatest trouble.” At length they arrived .at a fault in 
the rocks which formed a roughly horizontal gallery. They crept 
along this in the direction of a ridge that descended towards the 
north-west, or thereabouts, and when close to the ridge, found that 
they could not climb on to it ; but they perceived that, by descend- 
ing a gully with perpendicular sides, they could reach the ridge at 
a lower point. The bold Abbe was the heaviest and the strongest 
of the four, and lie was sacrificed for the success of the expedition. 
He ami Meynet remained behind, and lowered the others, one by 
one, into the gully. Carrel and Bich clambered up the other side, 
.attained the ridge descending towards the north-west, shortly after- 
wards gained an “easy route, 3 they galloped,” and in a few minutes 
reached the southern end of the summit-ridge. 

1 These terms, as well jus the others, Great Staircase, Col du Lion, Tcte du Lion, 
Chimney, and so forth, were applied by Carrel and lm self to the various points, in 
consequence of real or supposed resemblances in the rooks to other things. A few of 
the terms originated with the author, hut they were chief! \ due to the inventive genius 
of J.-A. Carrel. 

2 I have seen icicles more than a hundred feet long hanging from the rocks near 
the summit of the Matterhorn. 

a The words of the Abbd. I imagine that he meant coinparatioely easy. 
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The time of their arrival <loes not appear to have been noticed. 
It was late in the day, 1 believe about 3 l\M. Carrel and his com- 
rade only waited long enough to plant a llag by the side of the 
cairn that we had built three days previously, then descended at 
once, rejoined the others, and all four hurried down as fast as 
possible to the tent. They were so pressed for time that they could 

not eat! and it was 9 r.M. before 
they arrived at their camp at the 
foot of the (Jreat Tower. In de- 
scending they followed the gallery 
above mentioned throughout its en- 
tire length, and so avoided the very 
difficult rocks over which they had 
passed on (he ascent. As they were 
traversing the length of the ‘shoul- 
der* they witnessed the phenomenon 
to which I have already adverted at 
the foot of p. 67. 

When Carrel and llieh were near 
the summit they saw our traces 
upon the Matterhorngletseher, and 
suspected that an accident had oc- 
curred ; they did not, however, hear 
of the Matterhorn catastrophe until 
their return to llreuil, at 3 r.M. 
upon the I St h. The details of that 
sa<l event were in the mouths of all, 
and it was not. unnaturally supposed, in the absence of correct informa- 
tion, that the accident was a proof that the northern side was fright- 
fully dangerous. The safe return of the four Italians was regarded, 
on the other hand, as evidence that the JOrcuil route was the best. 
Those who were interested (either personally or otherwise) in the Yal 
Tournanche made the most of the circumstances, and trumpeted the 
praises of the southern route. Some went farther, and instituted com- 
parisons between the two routes to the disadvantage of the northern 
one, ami were pleased to term our expedition on the 13- 14th of July 
precipitate, and so forth, Considering the circumstances which caused 
us to leave the Yal Tournanche on the 12th of July, these remarks 
were not in the best possible taste, but I have no feeling regarding 
them. There may be some, however, who may be interested in a com- 
parison of the two routes, and for their sakes I will place the essential 
points in juxtaposition. \Ye (that is the Taugwalders and myself) 
were absent from Zermatt 53 hours. Kxcluding halts and stoppages 
of one sort or another, the ascent and descent occupied us 23 hours. 
Zermatt is 5315 feet above the level of the sea, and the Matterhorn 
is 14,780; we had therefore to ascend 9465 feet. As far as the point 
marked 10,820 feet the way was known, so we had to find the way 
over only 3060 feet. The members of our party (I now include all) 
were very unequal in ability, and none qf us could for a moment be 
compared fits cragsmen with Jean- Auto itie Carrel. The four Italians 



j.-ii, men, in iSy^. 
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who started from IJreuil on tlie 16th of July were absent during 36£ 
hours, and as far as I can gather from the published account, and 
from conversation with the men, excluding halts, they took for the 
ascent and descent 23J hours. The hotel at (iioment is 6890 feet 
above the sea, so they had to ascend 7890 feet. As far as the end 
of the ‘shoulder-’ the way was known to Carrel, and he had to find 
the way over only about 800 feet. All four men were born mountain- 
eers, good climbers, and they were led by the most expert cragsman 
I have seen. The weather in each instance was line. It is seen, 
therefore, that these four nearly equally matched men took a longer 
time to ascend ioOO fecit Ivhh height than ourselves, although we had 
to find the way over more than four times as much untrodden ground 
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as they. This alone would lead any mountaineer to suppose that 
their route must have been more difficult than ours. 1 1 know the 
greater part of the ground over which they passed, and from my 
knowledge, and from the account of Mr. Grove, which follows, I am 
sure that their route was not onlj more difficult, but that it was tnnvh 
more difficult, than ours. 

This was not the opinion in the Val Tonrnauehe at the end of 
I860, and the natives confidently reckoned that tourists would llock 
to their side in preference to the other. It was, I believe, the late 
(’anon Carrel of Aosta (who always took great interest in such matters) 
who first proposed the construction of a cttbmic upon the southern 
side of the Matterhorn. The project was taken up with spirit, and 
funds for its execution were speedily provided - principally by the 
members of the Italian Alpine Club, or by their friends. The inde- 
fatigable Jean- Antoine found a natural hole upon the ledge called the 

1 The pace of a warty is* ruled by that of its least efficient member. 
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‘ cravate ’ (13,524)) and this, in course of time, was turned, under his 
direction, into a respectable little hut. Its position is superb, and 
gives a view of the most magnificent character. 

. Whilst this work was being carried out, my friend Mr. F. Craufurd 
Grove consulted me respecting the ascent of the Matterhorn. I recom- 
mended him to ascend by the northern route, and. to place himself 
in the hands of Jean- Antoine Carrel. Mr. Grove tound, however, 
that Carrel distinctly preferred the southern side, and they ascended 
accordingly by the Breuil route. Mr. Grove has been good enough 
to supply the following account of his expedition. He carries on my 
description of the southern route from the highest point I attained 
on that side (a little below the ‘ cravate ’) to the summit, and thus 
renders complete my descriptions of the two sides. 

“ In August 1867 I ascended the Matterhorn from Breuil, taking 
as guides three mountaineers of the Valtoumanche — J.-A. Carrel, 
J. Bich, and S. Meynet, — Carrel l>eing the leader. At that time 
the Matterhorn had not been scaled since the famous expedition of 
the Italian guides mentioned al>ove. 

“ Our route was identical with that which they followed in their 
descent when, as will be seen, they struck out on one part of the 
mountain a different line from that which they had taken in ascend- 
ing. After gaining the Col du Lion, we climbed the south-western 
or Breuil arete by the route which has been described in these pages, 
passing the night at the then unfinished hut constructed by the 
Italian Alpine Club on the ‘ cravate.’ Starting from the hut at 
daylight, we reached at an early hour the summit of the ‘shoulder,’ 
and then traversed its arete to the final peak of the Matterhorn. 
The passage of this arete was perhaps the most enjoyable part of the 
whole expedition. The ridge, worn by slow irregular decay into 
monstrous and rugged battlements, and guarded on each side by 
tremendous precipices, is grand beyond all description, but does not, 
strange to say, present any remarkable difficulty to the climber, save 
that it is exceedingly trying to the head. Great care is of course 
necessary, but the scramble is by no means of so arduous a nature as 
entirely to absorb the attention ; so that a line climb, and rock scenery, 
of grandeur perhaps unparalleled in the Alps, can both be appreciated. 

“It was near the end of this arete , close to the place where it 
abuts against the final peak, that Professor Tyndall’s party turned 
in 1862, 1 arrested by a cleft in the ridge. From the point where 
they stopped the main tower of the Matterhorn rises in front of the 
climber, abrupt, magnificent, and apparently inaccessible. The summit 
is fully 750 feet in vortical height above this spot, and certainly, to 
my eye, appeared to be separated from me by a yet more consider- 
able interval; for l remember, when at the end of the arSte, looking 
upward at the crest of the mountain, and thinking that it must be 
a good 1000 feet above me. 

“When the Italian guides made their splendid ascent, they 
traversed the arSte of the. shoulder to the main peak, passed the 

J 


1 See pp. 44-5. 
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cleft which has been mentioned (p. 44), clambered on to the 
tremendous north-western face of the mountain (described by Mr. 
Whymper at pp. 59 find 61), and then endeavoured to cross this 
face so as to get on to the Z’Mutt arSte. 1 The passage of this slope 
proved a work of great difficulty and danger. I saw it from very 
near the place where they traversed, and was unable to conceive how 
any human creatures managed to crawl over rocks so steep and so 
treacherous. After they had got about half-way across, they found 
the difficulties of the route and the danger from falling stones so 
great, that they struck straight up the mountain, in the hope of 
iinding some safer way. They were to a certain extent successful, 
for they came presently to a small ledge, caused by a sort of fault 
in the rock, running horizontally across the north-western face of the 
mountain a little distance below the summit. Traversing this ledge, 
the Italians found themselves close to the Z’Mutt arete , but still 
separated from it by a barrier, to outflank which it was necessary 
to descend a perpendicular gully. Carrel and Bich were lowered down 
this, the other two men remaining at the top to haul up their com- 
panions on their return, as otherwise they could not have got up 
again. Passing on to the Z’Mutt arete without further difficulty, 
Carrel and Bicli climbed by that ridge to the summit of the mountain, 
hi returning, the Italians kept to the ledge for the whole distance 
across the north-western face, and descended to the place where the 
arete of the shoulder abuts against the main peak by a sort of rough 
ridge of rocks between the north-western and southern faces. When 
I ascended in 1867, wc followed this route in the ascent and in the 
descent. I thought the ledge difficult, in some places decidedly 
dangerous, and should not care to set foot on it again ; but assuredly 
it neither is so difficult nor so continuously dangerous as those gaunt 
and pitiless rock -slopes which the Italians crossed in their upward 
route. 

“ The credit of making the Italian ascent of the Matterhorn belongs 
undoubtedly to J.-A. Carrel and to the other mountaineers who 
accompanied him. Bennen led his party bravely and skilfully to a 
point some 750 feet below the top. From this point, however, good 
guide though he was, Bennen had to retire defeated ; and it* was 
reserved for the better mountain-craft of the Valtournanche guide to 
win the difficult way to the summit of the Matterhorn.” 

Mr. Craufurd Grove was the first traveller who ascended the Matter- 
horn after the accident, and the natives of Val Tournanche were, of 
course, greatly delighted that his ascent was made upon their side. 
Some of them, however, were by no means well pleased that J.-A. 
Carrel was so much regarded. They feared, perhaps, that he would 
acquire the monopoly of the mountain. Just a month after Mr. 
Grove’s ascent, six Valtournanchians set out to see whether they 
could not learn the route, and so come in for a share of the good 
things which were expected to arrive. They were three Maquignaz’s, 
Caesar Carrel (my old guide), J.-B. Carrel, and a daughter of the last 

1 A ridge descending towards the Z’Muttgletscher. 
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gained ! They left Breuil at f> 3p.m. on Sept. 12, and at 3 i\M. arrived 
at the hut, where they passed the night. At 7 A.M. the next day 
they started again (leaving J.-B. Carrel behind), ami proceeded along 
• the ‘shoulder* to the final 

peak : passed the deft which , 
liad stopped Bennen, and clam- 
hered up the comparatively 
easy rocks on the other side 
until they arrived at the base 
of the last precipice, down 
s\ Inch we had hurled stones on 
duly 14, 1805. They (young 
woman and all) were then 
about 850 feet from the sum- 
mit ! Then, instead of turning 
to the left, as Carrel and Mr. 
drove had done, d. -Joseph and 
d.- Pierre Ma'juignaz paid atten- 
tion to the dill’ in front of then-, 
and managed to lind a means 
of ] Missing up, by clefts, ledges, 
and gullies, to the summit. 
This was a shorter (and, though 
diilicult, is a much easier) route 
than that taken by Carrol and 
j.-josEi-ir MA.)i K.N drove, and it has generally been 

followed by those who have 
since then ascended the mountain from the side of Breuil. 2 * Subsequently, 
ropes were lived over the most diilicult portions of the final climb. 

In the meantime they had not been idle upon the other side. A 
hut was constructed upon the eastern face, at a height of 12,520 feet 
above the sea, near to the crest of the ridge which descends towards 
Zermatt (north-east ridge)." The erection was undertaken by the 
Knubels, of St. Nicholas, at the expense of Monsieur Alex. Seiler and 
of the Swiss Alpine Club. This hut upon tin* east face is placed in 
an insecure position, and is now seldom used, as another hut or 
raUtne has been built upon the Hornli ridge, 1 a few yards to the east 
of, and slightly lower down than the spot where Mr. Kennedy put up 
his cairn in 1802 (see p. 27). 

The second ascent of the Matterhorn on the northern side was 


1 B\ permission, from a photograph b\ Signor Sella. 

- J. -Joseph and J.-lMcrre Maquignass alone ascended ; the others had had enough and 
returned. It should be observed that ropes hud been fixed, b\ J.-A. (’arrel and others, 
over all the difficult parts of the mountain us high us the shoulder, before the ascent 
of the,<«e persons. This explains the facility with which they moved over ground vvhieh 
lgid been found very trving in earlier times. The young woman declared that the 
ascent (as far as she went) was a trifle, or used words to that effect ; if she had tried 
to get to the same height before 18tf2, she would probably have been of a different 
opinion. 

a This is marked on the Map of the Matterhorn and its (Jlaciers (Cell*. S.A.C.). 

. 4 The position of the hut on the -Hornli ridge is marked hv the word Cahane on the 
Slap of the Matterhorn and its (Jlaciers. ^ 
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made by Mr. J. M. Klliot, on duly 24-25, 1868, with the guides 
Joseph Marie Lochmatter and Peter Knubel. Down to the end of 1871, 
the ascents that were made were equally divided between the northern 
(or Zermatt) and the southern (or Breuil) route. Until that time, 
neither guides nor tourists had got clear of the idea that the Swiss 
route was more- difficult and dangerous than the Italian one. In 



ITIR HUT ON *1 HE HOKK1.I KIIM'.h. 


1872 (the year following the pub- 
lication of Sera tn hies amongst the 
Alps) the Zermatt side found more 
favour, and it has continued to 
be the popular route to the pres- 
ent time (1808). In Appendix E 
of the 4th Kdition of Scrambles 
the ascents have been tabulated 
down to the first which was made 
in 1 880 ; 1 and, amongst the 104 
which are enumerated, 136 were made on the Swiss side, against 23 
upon the Italian side. On nine other occasions persons crossed the 
mountain from Zermatt to Breuil, and upon twenty-two more traversed 
it from Breuil to Zermatt. 

Prof. Tyndall was the first to turn the summit of the Matterhorn 
into a pass. He went up the Breuil side and came down upon Zermatt. 
A few days later Messrs. Hoiler and Thioly crossed the mountain in 
the reverse direction. 

After these, the first ascent which calls for notice is that by Signor 
V. Giordano. This gentleman came to Breuil several times after his 
visit in 1863, but he was always baffled by the weather. In July 
1866, he got as high as the ‘cravate 5 with Jean- Antoine Carrel and 
other men, and was detained there fire days and nights unable to 
move either up or down! At last, on Sept. 3-5, 1868, he was able to 


1 It has not been possible to carry this list on to a later date. Ascents have multiplied, 
and are often made by persons whose names are unknown. 

The Geneva Telegraph of Sept. 54, 1892, stated that ,qn the previous Sunday there were 
twenty-three tourists upon the summit, one of whonewas a Royal Prince. 
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gratify his desire, and accomplished the feat of ascending the mountain 
upon one side and descending it upon tin* other. Signor Giordano 
spent a considerable tiiflc in examining the structure of the Matter- 
horn, and became benighted upon its eastern face in consequence. I 
am indebted to him for the valuable note and the accompanying section 
Which are given in Appendix I. 1 

Questions having been frequently put to me respecting the immediate 
summit of the Matterhorn, i made an ascent of tin; mountain in 1874, 
to photograph the summit, and to see what changes had occurred 
since our visit nine years before. The summits of all high mountains 
vary from time to time, and the Matterhorn is no exception to the 
general rule. It was sharper and narrower in 1874 than in 1805. 
Instead of being able ‘to run about,' every step had to be cut with 
the axe ; and the immediate summit, instead of being a blunt and 
rounded eminence, w as a little cone of snow which went to a sharp 
point, in consequence of a strong north wind which was blowing at 
the time, we had to work down upon the edge of the dill’ overlooking 
IJreuil, to get protection for the camera, and eventually we gained a 
position which gave a good view of the summit ; but our ledge was 
so small that we could not venture to unrope, and dean-Antoine had 
to squat down whilst I photographed o\er his head. The engraving 
upon p. 82 has been made from the photograph which was taken 
on this occasion. The nearest of the lower peaks, on the left, is the 
summit of the Dent d'Herens. 

Darrel and 1 stopped a second night at the mbimr on the east face, 
and whilst there we had the insecurity of its position forcibly impressed 
upon us by seeing a huge block break aw a} from the rock at its side, 
and go crashing down over the very route which is commonly pur- 
sued by tourists. The view from this hut extends from the Bietsch- 
liorn on the north to the Grand Tournalin in the south, and includes 
the Mischabel group, the Allaliuhorn, Alphubcl, Rimplischhorn and 
Strahlhorn, Monte Rosa, the Lyskamm and the Breithorn. The upper- 
most 800 feet of the Matterhorn can be seen from the hut, but the 
rest of the intervening part of the mountain is not visible, being 
hidden by a small ridge which projects from the face. 

In 1879 two deaths occurred upon tin* Matterhorn, within a few 
hours of each other, -one in the hut on the ‘ cravate,’ and the second 
upon the eastern face. On August 12, Dr. <\ Liiseher and Prof. H. 
Schiess started from Breuil at a very early hour, accompanied by the 
guides Joseph Marie Loch mat ter, Joseph Brantschen, and P. Beytrison. 
They gained the hut on the * cravate ''(13,524 feet) at 1.20 I\M., and 
stopped there for the night ; and on the following day the party crossed 
the summit of the mountain, with the exception of Brantschen, who 
was left behind in the hut, some say only slightly ill, and others at 

1 Signor Giordano carried a mercurial barometer throughout the entire distance, and 
read it frequently. His observations enable me to determine the heights that were 
attained upon the different attempts which were made to ascend the mountain, and the 
various points upon it which have been so frequently mentioned, lie left a minimum 
thermometer upon the summit in 1808. This was recovered by J.-A. Carrel in July 
1869, and was found to register only 9 Fahrenheit below the freezing-point. It was 
supposed that it was protected from’ the winter cold by a deep co\ering of snow'. The 
explanation is scarcely satisfactory. 

G 
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the point of death. They gent back assistance to their sick comrade 
in a somewhat tardy fashion, and when the relief party arrived at 
the hut Brantschen w&s found dead. Dr. Liischer and Prof. JSchiess 
furnished an account of what happened to the Basel Section of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, and from this statement the following extracts 
are made. 

“ When, we reached the ‘ cravate ’ it was already 1 p.m. Lochmattcr 
told us we had still four hours’ work to reach the top, and the question 
arose whether it would not be more prudent to spend the night in 
the Italian cabane. . . In the course of the afternoon we remarked 
that Brantschen was unwell ; Lochmattcr kept on pressing him to eat 
and drink. We took no great heed of the matter, and looked on it 
as mountain-sickness, or the result of drinking too much water during 
the ascent. On my asking Brantschen when lie hail first felt unwell, 
he answered, since he had slept in the sun. We observed no spitting 
of blood on his part during the ascent ; had we noticed anything of 
the kind we should naturally not have taken him with us. Up to 
5 P.M. he was sitting on the door step, his gaze directed on Breuil. 
Later on, after he had lain down, lie began to groan and throw him- 
self about, in the night also to rattle in the throat. Being asked 
where he felt pain, lie answered, he felt pains all over. There 
was altogether not much to lie got out of him either by us or by 
Lochmatter. He was, however, in no high state of fever, he was not 
hot to the touch, and his pulse was not unusually rapid. There was 
no remarkable coughing. My guide acted as cook, and succeeded with 
the small stock of wood in making tea several times, and towards 
morning chocolate also. This tea was the only restorative we could 
offer to the sick man, and he seemed to take it gladly. Towards 
morning he at last became quieter, his breathing more regular, and 
he left off groaning and crying out/’ 

“On the morning of August 13 the guides had given a hope that 
Brantschen might recover sufficiently to accompany us ; for this reason 
the start was delayed to 6 o’clock. But it became evident that this 
was impossible. And now no discussion took place, neither was there 
any interchange of plans between the guides and Brantschen. It 
appeared best to all of us to wrap up Brantschen well, to furnish him 
with the necessary provisions, and to hurry over quickly to Zermatt 
and send him. help. Had we remained with him it would have been 
no beneiit to Brantschen ; and 1 am also convinced that he himself 
thought our course of actiin perfectly natural, otherwise he would 
have made some remonstrance, which lie did not do. We bade him 
keep up his courage and wished him farewell, in the hope that he 
would by degrees entirely recover. . . At 1.30 a.m. on August 14 we 
reached Zermatt. We had sent from the Swiss hut a message before 
us, and at 3 o’clock the relief party started over the Furgg-gletscher 
skirting the Matterhorn. It found Brantschen already dead and stiff ; 
apparently a rupture of the heart or lungs had happened/’ 1 

i The above extracts are taken from the Alpine Journal, vol. i\, pp. 374-77. J entirely 
concur in the following remarks, which were appended by the Editor. “ On the lacts 
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At the time that this was taking place on the South side of the 
Matterhorn, I)r. William O. Moseley of Boston lost his life on the 
East Face. He left Zermatt at 10.80 l\M. on August 18, in company 
with Mr. A. E. ('raven and the guides Peter Kubi and Christian 
Inabnit ; and ascended the mountain by the usual northern route, 
without stopping at the but. They reached the summit at 0 A.M. 
on the 14th, and had returned to within a short distance from the 
hut, when Dr. Moseley (who had found it irksome to be tied up, and 
had frequently wished to go unroped) untied himself from the rest, 
doing so entirely upon his own responsibility. A few minutes later 
the party had to cross a projecting piece of rock. Kubi went over 
first, and planted his axe in position to give linn footing to Dr. 
Moseley. xvho followed. Hut, unhappily, he declined assistance ; placed 
his band upon the rock, and endeavoured to vault over it. In doing 
so he slipped, lost hold of his axe, and fell with ever-accelerating 
velocity down the East Face for about 2000 feet, and of course was 
killed on the spot, llis body was recovered three days later and was 
interred under the south wall of the English Church at Zermatt. 
“/ infs shocked to Jind ," said a friend who examined his remains, 
“ that 1 >/*. Moseley had hardly any nails in one of his hoots.'" 

Many persons have talked at different times about the possibility 
of finding a way up the Matterhorn from the side of the Z'Mutt 
( i lacier ; but it was not until the year 1879 that a May was dis- 
covered. On September 2-8, Mr. A. F. Mummery with the guides 
Alexander Kurgener, I Virus, and (ientinetta succeeded in gaining the 
summit by first going up the long snow-buttress which runs out 
from the mountain towards the north-west, and then up the rocks 
above. When nearing the top, they joined the routes taken by 
Carrel and Mr. Drove upon the lirst ascents which were made on 
the Italian side. 1 

At the very time that Mr. Mummery was engaged in his expedi- 
tion, Mr. W. Penhall, with the guides Ferdinand Jmseng and Louis 
Zurbrucken, was occupied on a similar enterprise, and also ascended 
the Matterhorn from the direction of the Slock ji. Mr. IVnhall, 
however, at lirst took a course slightly more to the south than Mr. 
Mummery, though he, at last, like the others, got on to the main 
Z’Mutt arete , and completed the ascent by following a portion of 
the old Italian route. 2 

of this account, but one judgment can be formed. In the face of the description given 
by Prof. Mchiess of Brantschen’s condition during the night, his excuses are altogether 
inadequate. The adoption of a route b\ which the nearest succour was (at the pace of 
the party) 10£ instead of 8 hours off, mav have been simpl.v a deplorable error of 
judgment; but the determination to leave the sick man alone showed unpardonable 
want of heart. It must ever be a matter of profound regret that any travellers or 
guides should, without the least pressure of necessity, have left a sick man, without 
firewood in a hut 13,000 feet above the sea, to over thirty hours of certain and absolute 
solitude. There can be no doubt that the desertion of Brantsclien under such cir- 
cumstances was a flagrant breach of the first tradition of all honourable mountaineer- 
ing— the tradition, by virtue of which every member of a part\ , guide or mountaineer, 
has been accustomed in danger or distress to count on the. support of his comrades.” 

i Mr. Mummery’s description will be found in the Alpine Journal, vol. ix, pp. 
458-02. 

- See Alphte Journal, vol. Lx, pp. 44d-58. 
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Three days afterwards (Sept. 5-6), Mr. J. Baumann followed in 
Mr. Mummery's footsteps. “I found it,” he said, “an interesting 
rook -climb, presenting no extraordinary difficulties. . . T am of 
opinion that this ascent by the Z’Mutt arete will in future become 
the favourite way of crossing the Matterhorn.” 1 As yet, Mr. Bau- 
mann’s anticipation has not been realised. Indeed, until 1894, I did 
not hear that anyone, further had either ascended or descended by 
the routes of Messrs. Mummery and Penhall. 2 

On July 19, 1880, Mr. A. Mummery invented another way up 
the Matterhorn. With the guides Alexander Burgcner and B. 
Venetz, he ascended pin the Fnrgg Glacier and the East Face, keep- 
ing near the south-east ridge until reaching the level of the northern 
‘shoulder,’ and then crossing the face to the ‘shoulder.’ Then the 
ascent was completed by the Zermatt route. See Alpine Journal , 
vol. \, p. 96, and My ('limb's in the Alps and Caucasus, chapter ii. 

In 1886, another life was lost on the East Face. Two friends, 
named Borckhardt and Davies, resolved to climb the mountain. We 
knew, said the latter, that it had been done by ladies .and youths. 
“It was the regular thing to go up the Matterhorn, and we accord- 
ingly determined to make the ascent.” 

Accompanied by Fridolin Kronig and Peter Aufdenblatten, they 
left Zermatt on Aug. 16, in fine weather; and at 3 a.m. on the 17th 
started from the hut on the Hornli ridge, arriving on the summit at 
about 9 a.m. The comparative rapidity with which they mounted 
was possibly due to the fact that they were closely following in the 
track of other parties of tourists. The weather changed during the 
early morning, and it began to hail while they were still on the top. 
They commenced to descend at 9.2U A.M., in the next ten /tout's 
came down scarcely 2000 feet, and were benighted some distance 
above the old but on the East Face. All tracks on the mountain 
were obliterated by the bail and snow which fell. They remained 
on this spot from about 7 P.M. on the 17th of August until 1 P.M. 
on the 18th, and then Mr. Davies and the two guides continued the 
descent, leaving Mr. Borckhardt behind, upon the open face of the 
mountain, lying in a helpless condition, at the point of death ! A 
few hours later he was found dead and stiff, partly covered by freshly- 
fallen snow. 

The entire story exceeds in horror and incredibility the abandon- 

1 Alpine Journal , \ol. ix, p. 310. 

- The following paragraph is taken from the Alpine Journal , vol. xiii, pp. 399-400. 
On Aug. 3, 1887, Messrs. (1. Larnmer and A. Lorria “without guides, left the Stookje 
hut at l.4f> a.m. to attempt the ascent of the Matterhorn by Mr. Penhall's route. The,} 
reached a point not very far from the top, but were compelled at 1 r.M. to turn back, 
owing to iced rocks. At f>.30 or 0 r.M., while traversing Penhall’s couloir, they were 
carried down by an avalanche. Herr Lorria received concussion of the brain, besides a 
fracture of the right leg above the ankle, had both feet frost-bitten, and became un- 
conscious. Herr hammer, with a badl} -sprained ankle, pulled his friend on to a rock, 
stripped off his own coat to cover him, and then went for aid. He found no one at 
the Stookje hut, so had to crawl down to the Staffel Alp, whence he despatched a 
message to Zermatt. A relief party came up and reached Herr Lorria about 7.30 A.M. 
on Aug. 4. He was still unconscious, and in his delirium had stripper! off his clothes.” 
Further details of this mad adventure will t>c found in the Alpine Journal , vol. xiii, 
pp. nfiO-ftS. T am, however, told b.\ a member of the relief party that Lorria was not 
unconscious when he was rescued. 
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ment of Brantsclien, ami is much too long to recount in these pages. 1 
An inquiry into this miserable business was thehl by the Valaisan 
authorities, and in an official Report upon it by Prof. F. 0. Wolf, 
which was published at Sion, it is said “that the sole causes of the 
accident were the sudden changes in the weather; the insufficient 
number of guides ; and the facts that neither Mr. Davies nor Mr. 
Borckhardt were lit to climb such a peak, were insufficiently clad, 
and badly provisioned. v A further cause might have been added, 
namely, the incapacity of the guides. 

In 1890, there was yet another accident upon the East Face, which 
caused the loss of an entire party. A young man from Strasburg, 
Herr Goehrs, started from the hut on the Hornli ridge at 3.30 A.M. 
on the 13th of September with two young guides, Alois Graven and 
Joseph Brantschen. They were shortly followed by several other 
persons. About 9 A.M., both parties encountered high wind when a 
thousand feet or so below the summit, and decided to return. Very 
soon afterwards, Fridolin Burgener (one of the guides of the lower 
party) heard a clatter, and saw Herr Goehrs and his guides flying 
through the air within a bundl ed yards of him. The three fell until 
they were brought up on the Furgg-gletsclier, and of course were 
killed outright. Though the cause of this accident is unknown, the 
probability is that these three very young men (who could not have 
had adequate mountaineering experience) were killed through one or 
more of them slipping upon the easiest side of the mountain. Since 
this last lamentable affair the Zermatt face of the Matterhorn has 
been free from disaster, but there still remain to be mentioned two 
catastrophes which have occurred upon the Italian side. 

When telegrams came in, at the beginning of September, 1890, 
stating that Jean- Antoine Carrel bad died from fatigue on the south 
side of the Matterhorn, those who knew the man scarcely credited 
the report. It was not likely that this tough and hardy mountaineer 
would die from fatigue anywhere, still less that he would succumb 
upon ‘his own mountain. ’ But it was true. Jean-Antoine perished 
from the combined effects of cold, hunger, and fatigue upon his own 
side of his own mountain, almost within sight of his own home. 
He started on the 23rd of August from Brcuii, with an Italian gentle- 
man and Charles Oorret (brother of the Abbe Gorret), with the 
intuition of crossing the Matterhorn in one day. The weather at 
the time of their departure was the very best, and it changed in the 
course of the day to the very worst. They were shut up in the 
valmne at the foot of the Great Tower during the 24th, with scarcely 
any food, and on the 25th retreated to Breuil. Although Jean- 
Antoine (upon whom, as leading guide, the chief labour and responsi- 
bility naturally devolved) ultimately succeeded in getting his party 
safely off the mountain, he himself was so overcome by fatigue, cold, 
and want of food that he died on the spot. 

Jean-Antoine Carrel entered his sixty-second year in January, 1890, 2 

J See the Alpine Journal, vol. xiii, pp. 95*110, andA90-171. 

- The exact (late of his birth does not seem to be tfnown. He was christened at the 
Chnjrch of St..Antpiiie, Valtournamdie, on January 17, 1829. 
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and was in the field throughout the summer. On 21st August, having 
just returned from f^i ascent of Mont Blanc, he was engaged at 
Courmayeur by Signor Leone Sinigaglia, of Turin, for an ascent of 
the Matterhorn. He proceeded to the Val Tournanche, and on the 
23rd set out with him and Charles Gorret, for the last time, to ascend 
his own mountain by his own route. A long and clear account of 
what happened was communicated by Signor Sinigaglia to the Italian 
Alpine Club, and from this the following relation is condensed: — 

“We started for the Cervin at 2.15 a.m. on the 23rd, in splendid 
weather, with the intention of descending the same night to the hut 
at the Hornli on the Swiss side. We proceeded pretty well, but the 
glaze of ice on the rocks near the Col du Lion retarded our march 
somewhat, and when we arrived at the hut at the foot of the Great 
Tower, prudence counselled the postponement of the ascent until the 
next day, for the sky was becoming overcast. We decided upon this, 
and stopped. 

“Here I ought to mention that both I and Gorret noticed with 
uneasiness that Carrel showed signs of fatigue upon leaving the Col 
du Lion. I attributed this to temporary weakness. As soon as we 
reached the hut he lay down and slept profoundly for two hours, 
and awoke much restored. In the meantime the weather was rapidly 
changing. Storm clouds coming from the direction of Mont Blanc 
hung over the Dent d’Herens, but we regarded them as transitory, 
and trusted to the north wind, which was still continuing to blow. 
Meanwhile, three of the Maquignaz's and Edward Bich, whom we 
found at the hut, returning from looking after the ropes, started 
downwards for Breuil, at parting wishing us a happy ascent, and 
holding out hopes of a splendid day for the morrow. 

“But, after their departure, the weather grew worse very rapidly; 
the wind changed, and towards evening there broke upon us a most 
violent hurricane of hail and snow, accompanied by frequent flashes 
of lightning. The air was so charged with electricity that for two 
consecutive hours in the night one could see in the hut as in broad 
daylight. The storm continued to rage all night, and the day and 
night following, continuously, with incredible violence. The tempera- 
ture in the hut fell to - 3 degrees. 

“The situation was becoming somewhat alarming, for the provisions 
were getting low, and we had already begun to use the seats of the 
hut as lire wood. The rocks were in an extremely bad state, and we 
were afraid that if we stopped longer, and the storm continued, we 
should be blocked up in the hut for several days. This being the 
state of affairs, it was decided among the guides that if the wind 
should abate we should descend on the following morning ; and, as 
the wind did abate somewhat, on the morning of the 25th (the weather, 
however, still remaining very bad), it was unanimously settled to make 
a retreat.” 

“At 9 A.m. we left the hut. 1 will not speak of the difficulties 
and dangers in descending the arete to the Col du Lion, which we 
reached at 2.30 p.m. The ropes were half frozen; the rocks were 
covered with a glaze of ice, and fresh snow hid all points of support. 
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Some spots were really as bad as could be, and 1 owe much to the 
prudence and coolness of the two guides that we got over them with- 
out mishap.” • 

“At the Col du Lion, where we hoped the wind would moderate, 
a dreadful hurricane recommenced, and in crossing the snowy passage* 
we were nearly suffocated by the wind and snow which attacked us 
on all sides. 1 Through the loss of a glove, (Jorrel, half an hour after 
leaving the hut, had already got a hand frost-bitten. The cold was 
terrible here. Kvery moment we had to remove the ice from our 
eyes, ami it was with the utmost ditliculty that we could speak so 
as to understand one another." 

“Nevertheless, Carrel continued to direct the descent in a most 
admirable manner, with a coolness, ability, and energy aboxe all praise. 

I was delighted to see the change, and (Iorret assisted him splendidly. 
This part of the descent presented unexpected difficulties, and at 
several points great dangers, the more so because the lour made pre- 
vented Carrel from being sure of the right direction, in spite of hi" 
consummate knowledge of the Matterhorn. At 11 J\M. (or there- 
abouts it was impossible to look at our watches, as all our clothes 
were half frozen) we were still toiling down the nicks. The guides 
sometimes asked each other where they were ; then we went forward 
again to stop, indeed would have been impossible. Carrel at last, 
by marvellous instinct, discovered the passage up which we hud come, 
and in a sort of grotto we stopped a minute to take some brandy." 

“ While crossing some snow we saw Carre! slacken his pace, and 
then fall two or three times to the ground, (iorret asked him what 
was the matter, and he said ‘nothing,* but he went on with ditliculty. 
Attributing this to fatigue through the excessive toil, (iorret pul 
himself at the head of the caravan, and Carrel, after the change, 
seemed better, and walked well, though with more circumspection 
than usual. From this place a short and steep passage takes one 
down to the pastures, where there is safety, (iorret descended first, 
and I after him. We were nearly at the bottom when I felt the 
rope pulled. We stopped, awkwardly placed as we were, and cried 
out to Carrel several times to come down, but we received no answer. 
Alarmed, we went up a little way, and heard him say, in a faint 
voice, ‘Come up and fetch me. I have no strength left.*" 

“We went up and found that he was lying with his stomach to 
the ground, holding on to a rock, in a semi-conscious state, and 
unable to get up or to move a step. With extreme difficulty we 
carried him up to a safe place and asked him what was the matter. 
His only answer was, * I know no longer where l am.* His hands 
were getting colder and colder, his speech weaker and more broken, 
and his body more still. We did all we could for him, putting with 
great difficulty ‘ the rest of the cognac into his mouth. He said 
something, and appeared to revive, but this did not last long. We 
tried rubbing him with snow, and shaking him, and calling to him 
continually ; but he could only answer with moans. 

1 Signor Poraldo, the innkeeper at Breuil, stated that a relief party was in readiness 
during the whole of August 2ft (the da\ on which the descent was made), and was pre- 
sented from starting b\ the uolciice of the tempest. 
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“ We tried to lift him, but it was impossible — foe was getting 
stiff. We stooped down, and asked in his ear if he wished to 
commend his soul to God. With a last effort he answered ‘ Yes,’ 
and then fell on his back, dead, upon the snow." 

Such was the end of Jean- Antoine Carrel,- -a man who was 
assessed with a pure and genuine love of mountains ; a man of 
originality and resource, courage and determination, who delighted in 
exploration. His special qualities marked him out as a fit person to 
take part in new enterprizes, and I pre- 
ferred him to all others as a companion 
and assistant upon my journey amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator. Going 
to a new country, on a new continent, 
he encountered much that was strange 
and unforeseen ; yet when he turned his 
face homewards lie had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he left no failures be- 
hind him. 1 After parting at Guayaquil 
in 1880, we did not meet again. In his 
latter years, 1 am told, he shewed signs 
of age, and from information which has 
been communicated to me it is clear that 
he had arrived at a time when it would 
have been prudent to retire -if he could 
have done so. It was not in his nature 
to spare himself, and he worked to the 
very last. The manner of his death 
strikes a chord in hearts he never knew. 

He recognized to the fullest extent tin* 
duties of his position, and in the closing 
iict of his life set a brilliant example of 
fidelity and devotion. For it cannot he 
doubted that, enfeebled as he was, he 
could have saved himself had he given 
his attention to self-preservation. He 
took a nobler course ; and, accepting his 
responsibility, devoted his whole soul to the welfare, of his comrades, 
until, utterly exhausted, he fell staggering on the snow. He was 
already dying. Life was flickering, yet the brave spirit said ‘It is 
nothing,' They placed him in the rear to ease his work. He was 
no longer able even to support himself ; lie dropped to the ground, 
and in a few minutes expired. 2 

1 See Travel n anwngnt the Great Auden of the Equator , 1802. 

s Signor Sinigaglia wrote in a letter to a friend, from which I am permitted to 
quote, “ I don’t try to tell you of my inteiiHe pain for Carrel's death. He fell after 
having saved me, and no guide could have done more than he did.” Charles Gorret, 
through his brother the AbW, wrote to me that he entirely endorsed what hod been 
said by 8ig. Sinigaglia, and added, “We would Imve given our own lives to have 
saved his-” 

Jean-Antoinfe died at the foot of the ‘ little staircase.’ On the 20th of August his 
body was brought to Brcuil, and upon the 29th it was interred at Valtoumanche. At 
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I very much regret to have to mention yet another tragedy, which 
occurred more recently. On August 7, 1893, Andreas Seiler (one pf 
the youngest members of the family of my old friend M. Alexandre 
Seiler) and Johann Biener of Zermatt lost their lives on the south 
side of the Matterhorn. Mr. Oscar Gysi, who was closely following 
them, has, at my request, furnished the following statement; — 

“On August 7, shortly before 6 A.M., we left the Lac Noir Hotel, crossed the 
Furgg Joch, and on the Italian side joined the ordinary route from Breuil for 
the Matterhorn. There were five of us— Andreas Seiler, myself, and as guides 
Johann Bicner (aged 24), Joseph Taugwalder (aged 27), and L. Moser of Taesch 
(aged 22). When about an hour below the Col du Lion we tied up,— Seiler 
insisting upon being roped to Biener, with whom he had been climbing all the 
summer. Biener and Seiler were in advance, but we kept well together. When 
wo were considerably higher than the T6te du Lion, and within about thirty 
minutes of tho hut at the foot of the Great Tower, we came to an almost per- 
pendicular chimney, some twenty feet high, down which a stout knotted rope 
hung. Biener and Seiler passed up it. Wo followed, and on arriving at the 
top Moser took off his sac to tie up afresh tho wood that he carried. Seiler and 
Biener were impatient to reach the hut, and wished to proceed without us ; but 
Taugwalder and Moser asked them to wait. Their words were, however, use- 
less. Moser, who had warned Seiler repeatedly during the last half-hour to 
be careful, and who did not like their over-confidence, prayed Seiler to let 
him tie himself to their rope. Seiler and Bicncr, however, only laughed at 
him for his concern, and started off. Moser finished tying up his wood, and 
we went on. Tho others were only five minutes ahead, and we had reached 
a difficult spot, and were standing in steps cut at the top of a small patch of 
ice, at an angle of 50°, and close to rock, when Moser called out, 4 Beware of 
stones.’ We pressed up close to the rock and listened, when the two” (Seiler 
and Biener) “shot past us.” They fell on to the Glacier du Lion, and when 
the bodies were recovered they were still tied together. 

On July 27, 1900, two guides of Zermatt (Alphons Furrer and 
Auguste Gentinetta) were descending the East Face of the Matter- 
horn with a young Englishman named Sloggett. Shortly before reach- 
ing the Hbrnli ridge, they were assailed by falling stones. The upper 
part of Furrer’* head was carried away, and lie died on the spot. 
Mr. Sloggett was struck in the mouth, and had his lower jaw damaged 
and several teeth knocked out ; and Gentinetta was seriously bruised 
in the legs. 

On July 23, 1901, a party of three Englishmen and two ladies 
went from the Hotel at Breuil to the eabane at the foot of the Great 
Tower on the Matterhorn, escorted by one guide and a porter. While 
descending, one of the ladies slipped and fell when a little below the 
Col du Lion, and dragged down three others with her. Two out of 
the four were killed on the spot. The guide and the second lady 
were injured, though not fatally. See the Times Weekly Edition , 
Aug. 2, 1901. 

the beginning of July, 1893, a}) iron cross was placed on the spot where he expired, 
at the expense of Sig. Sinigaglia, who went in person along with Charles Gorret to 
superintend its erection. 
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KOITK TO TAKM —TIMMS, DKTANTKS VXD FARMS 1‘ONTARMIKR -AT 
VALI.ORBKS KVKRVONK DMSt’MXDS -- MAX’S VNNK AND <>t-(M!\ - 

OIHItO.V AT LAUSAXXM THE l.\KK ST. MAlRirU TIIK lillOXM 

YALLKY MARTI(iX\ siox SI MURK -SorSTM VISI* OR \ IM(JK 
AML (.'ll AX<»K IIKRK. 

TlIK most direct way to Zermatt either from London or Paris is by 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Kailway, rid Dijon, Pontarlier, 
Yallorbes and Lausanne. The best train for those who wish to 
travel straight through is the Night Kvpress, which leaves the (hire de 
l.yon at or about 8. AO p.m. 1 If this is taken, you should he landed 
at Zermatt in the following afternoon, in time to settle down before 
dinner. This train is supposed to arrive at Lausanne at 8.45 a. in. 
(central Kurope time). As the corresponding train on the rail- 
way from Lausanne to Yisp is fixed to leave at 0.15 a.m., there is 
apparently time to get something in the way of breakfast- at Lausanne 
Buffet. It will be well to reckon that tliere will not be time. 

The Night Kx* press train is lirst and second class to Pontarlier, 
but after that it takes third class. It stops frequently between 
Paris— Lausanne (550 miles, 520 kils.), but does not remain anywhere 
long enough for a meal 1 Pay attention to the stomach before leaving 
Paris. The train in correspondence from Lausanne to Yisp is a 
civilized one, with dining-cars (which were started in 1805). It is 
better to In hr iiilennhuje of these ears than tit nt tempt n mrtil tit 
Jjfinsnnne. 

Try t<> sleep as far as Dole. At Pontarlier look out for coffee. The 
high road which will be seen here near the line, is memorable as that 
which was traversed by the retreating, demoralized Bourbaki Army, 
during the Prancod Jerman war. At Vallorbes (25*20 feet, 768 metres ; 

J 

l It is impossible to obtain information about the summer sen ice in time for 
insertion here. 
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pop. 2147) there is the Swiss Custom-house. Everyone gets down. 
[This place is three miles from the eastern end of the Lac de Joux, 
a charming sheet of water 5i miles long, in the heart of the Jura, 
not much, known to English.] In the next 23 miles the line descends 



1100 feet, with many windings, upon the Lake of Geneva, and passes 
a constant succession of beautiful views on each sale. Six kils. before 
arriving at Lausanne it joins the railway coming from Geneva. 

Lausanne Station (1470 feet, 4.50 metres) is situated between the 
town of Lausanne ami Oucliy, its port on the Lake of Geneva. Change 
here for Zermatt. Hotel Terminus kt Buffet pe la Gark (at 
the Station), 50 beds. Lausanne.— Hotels— The Grand Hotel, 
beautifully situated, near the Station ; Hotel-Pension Beau-SejouK 
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Diet 

Stations. 

Times. 

ilk Cl. 

2nd 01. 

3rd Cl. 

kils. 

Paris .... dep. 

8.50 p.m. 

fr. e. 

fr. c. 

fr. e. 

155 

,, to Laroche (B) . arr. 

11.14 „ 

17 35 

11 60 

- 7 65 

315 

„ Dijon (B) . do. 

1.33 n.m. 

35 30 

23 80 

15 50 


dep. 

1.50 

Fares 

from 

Dijon 

347 

,, Auxonne . arr. 

• . • 

3 60 

2 40 

1 60* 

m 

Dole (B) . do. 

2.3/ M 

5 25 

3 55 

2 30 

387 

.. Arc Stman< . do. 

3.14 „ 

8 05 

5 45 

3 55 

394 

.. Mouchard (B) do. 

3.24 „ 

8 85 

5 95 

3 90 


dep. 

3.36 „ 




430 

,, Botijeailles . arr. 

4.55 . , 

12 90 

8 70 

5 65 

455 

., Ponturlier (B) do. 

5.24 .. 

15 70 

10 60 

6 90 


dep. 

5.45 

Fares 

from 

Pontarlier 

472 

., Hopitaux-Jougne arr. 

6.17 ., 

1 90 

1 30 

0 85 

481 

Vallorbes . do. 

6.33 * „ 

2 95 

2 00 

1 30 


dep. 

7.402., 

Fares 

from 

Vullorb 4 


La Sarraz . arr. 






,, Coesonny . do. 

8.23 ff 




520 

Lausanne (B) do. 

8.43 ., 

4 SO 

3 35 

2 40 


dep. 

9.15 ., 

Fares 

from 

Ijuusanne 

545 

Vevev . . arr. 

9.10 .. 

2 00 

1 40 

1 00 

549 

Clarcns. . do. 

9.47 „ 

2 50 

1 7 a 

1 25 

551 

Montreux . do. 

9.53 „ 

2 60 

1 85 

1 30 

552 

Territet-Glion do. 

9.57 ,. 

2 80 

2 00 

1 40 

553 

.. Veytaux-Chillon do. 


2 95 

' 2 05 

1 45 

550 

Yilleneuve . do. 

! 10.3“ .. 

3 15 

| 2 20 

1 60 

56(5 

.. Aigle . . do. 

! 10.17 .. 

; 4 20 

i 2 95 

i 2 10 , 

574 

1 ., Bex . . do. 

1 10.30 „ 

| 5 00 

t 3 50 

1 2 50 

578 

St. Maurice ( B) do. 

110.37 ., 

5 40 

; 3 80 

! 2 70 


dep. 

» 10.47 

, Fares 

1 from 

St. Maurice 

584 

Evionna/. . arr. 

1 

: 0 75 

: 0 55 

! 0 40 ; 

588 

,, Vcrnayaz-Salvan do. 

! u.*i M 

| 1 05 

1 0 75 

! 0 55 

593 

1 ,, Martignv . do. 

1 11.11 

1 00 

1 10 

, 0 80 

' 597 

,, Charrat-Enlly do. 

! ... 

1 2 10 

; 1 50 

I 1 05 

1 602 

Saxon . . do. 

111.23 

2 50 

! 1 75 

1 25 

1 606 

tiiddes . . do. 

! 

! 3 05 

2 15 

1 50 

, 612 

Ardon . . do. 

! 

1 3 55 

! 2 50 

1 80 

. 619 

Sion(B) . do. 

1 11.43* „ 

| 1 30 

| 3 00 • 

2 15 


dep. 11.48 ,, 




! 624 

St. Leonard . arr. 


4 00 

3 45 

2 45 

■ 628 

Granges . do. 


I 5 20 

3 65 

2 60 

634 

,, Sierre (Siders) do. 

12.8 p.m. 

1 5 95 | 

4 20 

3 00 , 

639 

,, Salquenen . do. 


j 0 35 J 

! 4 45 ; 

3 20 ; 

644 

,, Louechc (Souste ) do. 

12.27* „ 

i 6 90 | 

1 % 85 

3 45 

648 

,, Tourtemngne do. 


1 7 40 1 

1 5 20 

3 70 i 

1 652 

,, Gampel . do. 


7 80 

i 5 50 

3 90 

i 656 

,, Karogno . do. 


8 25 

5 80 

4 10 

: 663 

„ Vi£ge(Visp)(B) do. 

12.5*6 „ 

8 95 

6 30 

4 50 

1 

dep. 

1.8 „ 

Fares 

from 

Visp 

699 

,, Zermatt . arr. 

3.18 „ 


16 00 

10 00 


N.B. -'The times may be altered. Make enquiry. 

(B) signifies Buffet. 1 Paris time. 2 Central Europe time. 
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(near the Station), 100 beds; Hotel National kt Pension Gallo 
(near the Station), 30 beds; Hotel et Pension Ste. Luce (near 
the Station), 25 beds ; Hotel Gibbon (central), 100 beds ; Hotel du 
Grand-Pont (central), 75 beds; Hotel des Messageries (central), 
50 beds; Hotel du Faucon, 60 beds; Hotel du Nord, 40 beds; 
Hotel kt Pension Bellevue, 30 beds ; Hotel et Pension Victoria, 
50 beds ; Pension Campart (on the road from Lausanne to Ouchy), 
50 Jjgds; Pension Gbancy- Villa, 45 beds; Hotel Continental 
(just* outside Hailway Station). 

Ouchy (1247 feet, 380 metres). — Hotel Beau-Kivagk, 200 beds; 
and Hotel du Chateau (picturesque building, close to the Lake), 
80 beds. These two hotels, though separate buildings, are under the 
same management. Hotel d’Anglktkkke (close to the Lake), 40 
beds; Hotel du Pout (small). 

Lausanne is situated upon slopes facing the south, commanding 
admirable views of the Lake and of the mountains at its eastern 
end, and has long been a favourite place with English. The upper 
part of the town is several hundred feet al>ove the railway station. 
Population is 46,732, and is said to he increasing at the rate of 
2000 annually. Those who have time to spare will do well to 
stop a while either at Ouchy or Lausanne, as, in addition to 
their own attractions, they are excellent centres for , excursions. 
Steamers from Ouchy convey one to any part of the Lake. 
Besides the line to Yallorbes and Pontarlier by which we came, 
and the other around the eastern end of the Lake and up the 
Hhonc Valley (b\ which we shall depart), there are railways to 
Geneva (one hour, by express) and to Bern rid Fribourg (98 kils. in 
2 hours). On the former line there are many lveautiful views of 
the Lake, and the latter passes tluongh very picturesque country. 
Ouchy is connected by a rope tramway with Lausanne Hailway 
Station and Lausanne. Trams run each way about every 15 min. 
Fares 40 and 20 centimes. It takes 20 min. to iralk to Ouchy from 
Lausanne Station. 

Although there has been a good deal of rebuilding at Lausanne, 
a considerable number of ancient houses remain clustered around the 
Cathedral, which is situated in the higher part of the town. Ad- 
mittance to it can be obtained from 9 to 12, and from 1 to 4 free. 
At other times 50 centimes are charged. The tower can be ascended, 
and there is a superb view from it. The magnificent Post Office along- 
side the Hotel Gibbon was erected in 1899. An old staircase called 
Escalicrs dti Marche leads down from the Cathedral to the market-place, 
which is worth seeing at busy times. The M usee Cantonal (zoological 
and archaeological) is close to the Cathedral. From the terrace in front 
of the Tribunal Federal there is a very fine view of the Lake and of 
the Alps on its farther side. The town of Evian-les-Bains lies almost 
immediately opposite. The most prominent mountain beyond the head 
of the Lake (a little to the right) is the Dent du Midi (10,777 feet, 
3285 metres). There are sometimes cheap excursions from Lausanne 
to Zermatt, at inclusive fares for rail and hotel. Enquire. 
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Gibbon the Historian luul much to do with Lausanne and in 
making it known to his countrymen. lie knew it in his youth, and 
lived there in his maturity. “ Vou have often read,’* lie said, “ and 
heard the descriptions of this delightful Country, the hanks of the 
lake of Genet a, and indeed it surpasses all description. A stranger 
is struck with surprise and admiration." After settling down there 
with the purpose of completing his “ /Refine and Rally' he wrote to 
Lord Shetliehl in 17S4 

"This place hie* in even respect exceeded inv best and most sanguine hopes. 
How often have \ou slid, .is often a-. 1 expressed any ilMuuuour against the 
hurry. f hc expence, and the precarious condition of my London life, 4 Av, that 
is a non-eiiMcal scheme of reining X>' Lausanne that you have got into your 
head, -a pretty fancy ; you remember how much \«ut liked it in \our youth, 
but you have now seen more of the World, and if \ou were to try it again, 
\ou would find yourself most woefully disappointed.’ I had it in my head, in 
my heart; l have tryod it: 1 have not been disappointed.” 

And a little later, in a letter to his stepmpthei, lie wiolc 

‘•l ha\e enjoyed a winter of the most perfect health that I have ))urhnp* 
ever known, without am mixture of the little Hung ineommotlities which in 
my best da\s have s,,inetimes disturbed tlie tranquillity of m\ KnglNh life. . . 
I command a boundle^ prospect of \ale, mountain, and water. . . A Terrace, 
one hundred \nrd-* long, extends beumd the front of the llou-c, and leads 
to a close impenetrable shrubbery ; and from thetiee the circuit of a long 
and various walk, carries me round a meadow and a vineyard. . . Few 
persons, cither prince's or philosophers, enjoy a more desirable residence.” 1 
/Vmw/.» />//. /•.%■ f ,f Ed»ni,'tf lithium, :j vols. Svo, London, 1SS*7 ; vol. ii, pp. Ml, 
105-1. 

Oil resuming the journey by the railway to Visp (Vicge), seentr a 
.s rat on the .side of the Lake. Points of \ iew are very numerous, and 
we should not get to Zermatt this season if we stopped to look at 
half of them. The attractions of this cornel of the Lake lia\e caused 
the establishment of a multitude of Hotels and Pensions. The region 
is a Paradise fur Pensionnairo^. Vevey, pop. 11,781, is about PJ miles 
from Lausanne, and Clarens, another favourite spot, is 'Jj, miles farther 
on. Then comes Montreux, and the next station is jerritet-Glion, 
whence a very steep railway leads to the Rochers-de-Raye (67*25 feet), 
a noted panoramic station, with a view extending Northwards to the 
Bernese Oberland and in the contrary direction to the Hange of Mont 
Blanc. In les> than a mile more the famous Castle of Chillon is 
passed. Villeneuve, pop. 1751. is the terminal point of the steamers. 
Two miles and a half away to the W est the Kiver Blione falls into 
the Lake, and deposits there an enormous mass of matter brought 
down from the mountains. 

The line now' enters the Blione Valley, and after passing Aigle, 
pop. 5897 (the station for Sepey, Orinont-dcssous, and OrmonL- 
dessus), and Bex, pop. 4561, Gkam> IIotkl dks Bains (noted for 
its salt-mines and salt- baths), quits the ('anion Valid, and crossing 
to the left hank of the river, enters the Canton Valais. Shortly 
afterwards it passes through a small tunnel, and arrives at 

1 Pal t of the grounds of the house in which Gibbon lived from 1783 to 1703 i* now- 
occupied by the Hotel Gibbon. 
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ST. MAURICE TO MARTIGNY. 


?? 

St. Maurice (St. Moritz), 1368 feet, 417 metres; pop. 2162. This 
is one of the oldest places in the Canton. The Abbey here is said to 
have been founded in tffe 4th century. The town lies about midway 
between the Dent du Midi (on its West) and the Dent de Morcles, 
9639 feet, 2938 metres (on its East). While in the Station, notice 
the Hermitage on the West, and the curious path to it, winding up 
the dill’. 

[At St. Maurice the lino from the N. shore of the hike of Geneva meets 
that coming from Geneva round the S. side of the Lake, 'fid Anncmasse, 
Thonon, Evian and Bouveret. This latter line belongs to the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway. It is the best route to take if going from St. 
Maurieo to Genova, or to Chamonix. The first station upon this line is at 
Monthey (7 kils. from St. Maurice), at the entrance of the Val dTlliez, famous 
for its remarkable assemblage of erratic blocks, some of which are 60 to 70 
feet long. Seo Kssai sar les ii lacier* rt xnr le terrain erratujue da bass in da 
Rhone, by Jean de Charpentior, 8vo, Lausanne, 1841 : pp. 131-1 13.] 



Soon after leaving St. Maurice the valley begins to open out 
again. Between the stations Evionnaz and Vcrnayaz the Pissevache 
fall is passed, and can be seen very well from the windows of the 
train. Vernayaz (Hotkl de la Gape, close to the station) is the 
station for those who wish to proceed to Chamonix rid Salvan. For 
Plan, see my Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc , 8vo, 
London, 1897; chap. xiv. One can walk to Salvan in 70 min. from 
Vernayaz and return in 40 min. It is also the station for the Gorges 
of Trient, which are 12 min. walk dist*ant. One of the finest ravines 
in the Alps ; cool and comfortable on the hottest day, with good 
hotel, (3 hand Hotel des Hordes du Trient & Hotel Victoria, 
two minutes from the entrance. The railway hereabouts runs close 
alongside the great Simplon Road. A round tower (la Batiaz) will 

II 
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lie seen shortly before arriving at Martigny, which is a remnant of 
a C/Mean thnt ltelonged to the early Bishops of Sion. 

* t 

Martigny, 1589 feet, 475 metres ; pop. 4717 ; is made up of Martigny - 
Ville, Martigny- Bourg, and Martigny -Combe. It is the station for the 
Great St. Bernard route, or for those going to Chamonix M the Col 
de Balme or the TGte Noire, and it is to be the Terminus of the 
Electric Kailway to Chamonix, rM Vernayaz. Hotels.- -G HAND Hotel 
Clkrc ; Grand Hotel nu Mont Bi.anc. Hotel du Grand St. 
Bernard, and Hotel - Pension Restaurant de la G ark, both 



PLAN OK MARTIGNY. 


against the Station. Hotel de l’Aiglk, and Hotel National in 
Martigny- Ville. At Martigny the River Rhone makes a bend at right 
angles to its lower course, the valley broadens considerably, and one 
can see up it for a long distance. One of the most prominent natural 
features at this part (on the south side) is the small but rather striking 
peak called the Pierre a Voir, 8120 feet, 2476 mHres; which, though 
presenting sheer cliff on the side of Saxon and apparently inaccessible 
can be ascended easily from several directions. Between the stations 
of Riddes and Ardon the base is passed of a mountain called the Haut 
de Cry, 9701 feet, 2956 mfctres, on which the guide J. J. Bennen and 
others lost their lives on February 28, 1864, through disturbing un- 
consolidated snow. See Scrambles amongst tfyijilps. Appendix A. The 
railway crosses to the right bank of the Rhone at Richies, and 12 kils. 
afterwards arrives at * 
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Sion (Sitten), 1700 feet, pop. 6048, the capita] of the Canton Valais. 
Hotels.— Grand Hotel de Sion ; Hotel du Midi ; Hotel de la 
Poste. Get out here for the Val <TH6ren8. In the Introduction to 
the fifth volume of his Documents , the Abbe Gremaud gives many 
details respecting the ecclesiastical and other buildings of Sion. He 
says that there was a Christian Church here before a.d. 377. The 
next station after Sion is at St. Leonard, where a fierce battle was 
fought in 1376 (in consequence of the assassination of Bishop Tavelli, 
see p. 8), which ended in the defeat and flight of the Seigneurs . 

“ At the nows of this horrible crime, the patriots of Conches, Briguo, Lgufeche, 
Sierre and Sion sworo that they would avenge the death of their Bishop. 
They flew to arms, and invaded the murderer’s domains. After having taken 
the ChAtoau do Granges, they made for that of Aycnt” [4 miles N.E. of Sion], 
“ but near the bridge of St. Leonard they found themselves in the presence of 
the vassals and allies of Antoine de la Tour. The combat began ; and hero, 
as at Loufcche, the seigneurs were conquered by the peasants. The armour 
glittering with gold, and the helmets with their floating plumes, were crushed 
under the avenging clubs. . . Pursuing their victory, they burnt the castles of 
Ayont and Con they, and then laid siege to that of Chitillon.” — Hilaire Gay. 

Sierre (Siders), ten miles from Sion, 1766 feet, 538 metres; pop. 
1833. Hotels. — Hotel Bellevue (good, English landlady) close to 
the station ; Hotel de la Poste ; Hotel Terminus. Sierre is the 
best centre for excursions in the Valley of the Rhone, and is “ perhaps 
the most ancient place in this part of the Valais, since it is mentioned 
in the act of foundation of the Abbey of St. Maurice, a.d. 516.” — 
Abbe Gremaud. A winter station recommended by British Physicians 
for rheumatism, nervous debility, and chronic bronchitis, or for those 
who require dry and bright climate. Tol»ogganing, skating, trout 
fishing. The Hotel du Parc, at Montana, 3200 feet above Sierre, 
- a favourite place for winter sports — commands magnificent views of 
the central Pennine Alps. Persons bound for Zinal get out at Sierre. 
Nine* kils. farther on, just before arriving at Souste, the railway 
recrosses to the left bank of the Rhone. 

Souste or Suste, 2044 feet, 623 metres ; Hotel de la Souste ; 
is the station for Leuk or Lou6che, pop. 1592. There is a decent 
little restaurant just outside the station. Those who are bound for 
Leukerbad (Loueche-les- Bains), and the Gemini Pass, get out here. 

[A good podcstrian can go on foot from Suste to Leukerbad as quickly as a 
carriage, as there aro two places where much time can be wived by ‘cutting 
zigzags,’ — one just after crossing the railway, whence the path goes direct to 
the town of Leuk (which is 430 feet above the Rhone), and avoids a very 
long detour that the road makes towards the East. Enquire the way before 
leaving the Station. The second place where time can be saved by ‘cutting* 
is just after crossing the largo bridge over the R. Dala. Take the first foot- 
path to the right, which leads direct to the village of Inden, where the road 
is again rejoined. From Suste to Leukerbad takes about 2 h. 40 min. on foot, 
and Leukerbad to Suste 1 h. 55 min. 

After passing Souste, the railway runs closely alongside the Rhone 
for 18 kils. Tourtemagne, 2073 feet, 632 mfetres, is the station for 
the Turtmannthal and Gruben, whence one can go by the Augstbord- 
pass to St. Nicolas in the Nicolai thal. The village of Turtmann, pop. 
$19, Hotel de la Poste, is on the Simplon Road, a kil. south of 
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the railway-station. Grampel, ‘2087 feet, 030 metres ; Hotel- Auheiusk 
Loetschknthal (14 beds) ; is the station for c the Lbtschenthal. Tlie 
village is £ mile away to the north, at the entrance to the valley. 
A little higher up the Rhone valley, on the same side, there is the 
small village of Rax-Chatillon or N iedergestelen, with the ruins of the 
castle (destroyed in 1370) which was the stronghold of the Do hi Tour 
family. See elm]), i. There was a priory here in the 14th century. 
[(-Sremaud, vol. v, p. civ.] 

The next station, Rarogne (Karon), *2113 feet, 044 metres (small Inn, 
the proprietor of which also keeps the Hotel Nesthorn at Loetschenried 
in the Liitsehenthal), is not at that tillage, hut lies about midway 
between it and the miserable hamlet Turtig (no inn), on the, Simplon 
Koad. The way to the (linanztlial lies through Turtig. See chap. vii. 
The Rarogne family was one of the most important in the Valais. 
See chap. i. The Abbe (l remand says that its origin “is very un- 
certain," and that the first Rarogne known was Henri, who was living 
in 1210, ami was r atom nr of Loucche and Rarogne. The Church oi 
Rarogne, which will be seen perched on a rock, was built in 1512 
on the site of a castle that was burnt in 1417.-- Ahbf Rameau. 

About 4 kils. after passing Rarogne, the railway leaves the Rhone 
and makes for the entrance to the Yisptlial. (let your small things 
together, for in a few' minutes you will be at Yisp (Rullet, good), 
where, as there is break of gauge, all for Zermatt muat change. 


TO BALTSCHIEDEH 



TO ZERMATT 

HOTEL DE LA , POSTE. B. HOTEL DES ALPES. C. HOTEL DU 80LEIL. 



CHAPTER VII. 


UPON THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT (NICOLAI THAL). 

VLSI*- — THE ZERMATT RAILWAY AND THE AI5T SYSTEM— NEUE HRUC'KE 
— STALDEN- TORBEL — KALPETRAN — ST. NICHOLAS -ASCENTS FROM 
ST. NICHOLAS -PASSES FROM ST. NICHOLAS— BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS 
PLATTER — HERBRICCEN — RANDA — ASCENTS OF THE WEISSHORN, 
DOM, TASCHHORX, ETC. — PASSES FROM RANDA — TASCH — THE 
TASCH ALP AND VALLEY— ASCENTS OK THE ALLALIX, ALPHUREL, 
AND RIMPFISCIIHORN— PASSES FROM THE TASCH VALLEY- -TASCII 
TO ZERMATT. 

Visp, Viege or Vispach, 2165 feet, 660 metres ; 934 inhabitants ; 
formerly called Vesbia, Vespia, or Vespie, is the chief town ( chef-lieu ) 
of a district in the Canton Valais, 1 to which it gives its name. The 
District de Viege (or Re/irk Visp) contains 21 Communes, namely — 


Name. 

Pop. 

Name. 

Pop. 

Alnmgel (Ahnengell) . 

. 190 

Randa (Kandah) . 

. 271 

Bnlen (Abulia) . 

. 215 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) 

. 922 

Baltschiodor (Bulschicdcr) . 

. 100 

Stalden .... 

. 443 

Enid (Embd, Emdt) . 

. 203 

Staldonried .... 

. 284 

Eisten (Eyston) . 

. 250 

Tiisch 

. 251 

Eyholz (Eiholz) 

. 213 

Torbel 

. 571 

F*5e (Feo) .... 

. 280 

I Visp (Vispach, Vi^ge) . 

. 934 

Grachen .... 

. 380 

Visporterbinen 

. 630 

Griinden .... 

. 32 

Zeneggen (Eggen) 

. 228 

Grand, im (Gruden, Sans) . 

. 420 

Zermatt .... 

. 741 

Lalden 

. 188 

Total . 

. 7914 


Several of these Communes [Raltschieder, Eyliolz, Griinden and Lalden], 
although near Visp, are in the Rhone Valley. 


Hotels.— Hotel i>e la Postk ; Hotel du Soleil ; Hotel des 
Alpks (close to the Railway Stations). Bullet at the Jura -Simplon 
Station good, prices reasonable ; beer 25 centimes per glass. Post and 
Telegraph. Numerous general shops. 

1 The Canton Valais (Kanton Wallis) had a population at the last (1000) census of 
114,138 persons. Its area is f>247 square kilometres, of which more than half are classed 
‘ unproductive soil.’ Of the unproductive soil, 1)71 sq. kils. are occupied by glaciers. In 
area the Valais is the third largest of the Swiss Cantons, but in population it stands 
twelfth. It has a smaller proportion of population to area than any of the Cantons, 
with the exception of Uri and Orisons. It is the most strictly Catholic Canton m the 
Confederation, there being nearly 117 Catholics to every Protestant. See La Population 
des Commune# de la Suisse, Bern, 1901. 
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The Station of the Zermatt Railway at Visp 1 is alongside that of 
the Lausanne -Visp Railway. Tickets for Zermatt and intermediate 
stations are taken at the booking-office of the latter line. The 
line is 35 kilometres (or 22 miles nearly) in length. There are sta- 
tions at Stalden, Kalpetran, St. Nicholas, Herbriggcn, Randa and 
Tiiscli. The difference of level between Viege and Zermatt (3200 
feet) might have been overcome by a ruling gradient of 1 in 36. If 
anything like this had been employed, very heavy and costly works 
would have been necessary ; but they have been avoided by adopting 
the sysUnie Abt. Though short tunnels are numerous, there are no 
great cuttings or embankments on the Zermatt Railway. The prin- 
cipal bridge crosses a torrent (Muhlebach) which falls into the Visp- 
hach about half-way between Stalden and Kalpetran. This is 220 
feet long, and 144 feet above the bottom of the ravine. See p. 108. 



THE “SYSTfeMK ABT.” 


The Abt system aims at the avoidance of heavy works. Where 
the ground is flat the line skims the surface, and where there is an 
abrupt rise in the floor of the valley there are steep gradients upon 
which a third, rack rail (crcmailUrc) is laid. The line presents 
therefore a succession, of moderate inclines and very rapid ones. In 
some places the railway rises as much as one foot in eight. The third 
rail is not used when the gradients are less than one in forty, and is 
laid over only five miles. It is composed of two plates of steel which 
are bolted together in such a manner that the teeth alternate. The 
engines have two mechanisms — one for the ordinary rails and the other 
for .the crcmailUrc. It is said that there are never less than four 
teeth bitiug at a time. In ascending the steep inclines the pace 
drops to tour miles an hour and less. Great caution is used in 
descending; and, on the sections with the crCmailUre , the trains 
-* 

i Visp was formerly considered unhealthy, probably from its proximity to marshes. 
Dr. Schiner says (in his Detcrip. du Dtp. du Simplon), “it is undoubtedly these marshes 
. . . that produce in the lower part of Vi&ge, in summer, the innumerable swarms of 
flies and gnats which destroy rest at this season, and disgust one by seeing the dishes 
covered with these tiresome insects.” Since the embankment of the* Rhone, there is 
much less marsh land in the Valais, and musquitocs have diminished at Visp. 
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seldom travel so Oust as three miles an hour. There are several 
guardians to watch the line, who inspect the whole of it between 
the passage of each train. The early trains, Glaring the season, are 
generally overfilled with passengers, eager to see the views. The 
evening ones are less crowded. The trains from Yisp to Zermatt 
wait for those of the Lausanne- Yisp Hailway, and sometimes wait a 
considerable length of time. Tickets from Yisp to Zermatt, or from 
Zermatt to Yisp permit the holders to descend at intermediate stations 
and resume the journey by a later train, hut they are only good for 
the day on which they are issued. Return tickets are good for two 


The 

Fares are 

Single Fares. 

•2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. ots. fr. cl*. 

Return Tickets. 
•2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. rts. fr. rtM. 

Visp to 

Stalden 

. 3. sift 

*2. 23 

6. 40 

4. 

Kalpetran . 

. 1. 90 

3. 03 

8. 80 

3. 30 


St. Xichola- 

. 7.33 

1. 73 

13. 60 

S. 30 


Herbriggon 

. 9. SO 

6. W 

17. 60 

11. - 


Kanda 

. 11. 33 

7. 25 

20. 80 

13. 


Ta>«eh 

. 13. 33 

S. 33 

21. - 

13. 


Zermatt 

. 16. - 

10. 

28. SO 

18. 


Yisp is picturesquely situated on the left hank of the Rhone 
Yalley, at the entrance to the Yisp Thai. Five miles to the south 
this valley divides, — the western branch (the Yalley of St. Nicholas 
or Nicolai Thai) leading to Zermatt, and the eastern one (Yalley of 
Saas or Saas Thai) to the villages of Saas and Naas- Fee, and to the. 
Monte Moro Pass. 

There are a remarkable number of points of view in the Nicolai 
Thai (Valley of Zermatt), some of which are only seen from the path, 
and others only from the railway. A tourist who wishes to obtain 
a comprehensive idea of the valley should go one way by the path. 
The hotels on the route are at convenient distances apart. Some of 
the points of view are indicated by arrows upon the four little plans 
which accompany the text. The walking times between the several 
villages are alxmt these 


Ascending. Descending. 


Visp to Stalden 

h. 

. 1 

min. 

30 

, Zermatt to Tiisch . 

h. 

mil 

33 

Staldon to St. Nicholas . 

. 1 

33 

| Tiisch to Kanda 


33 

St. Nicholas to Kami a . 

. 1 

43 

! Kanda to St. Nicholas . 

. 1 

30 

Kanda to Tiisch 


40 

, St. Nicholas to Stalden . 

. 1 

13 

Tiisch to Zermatt . 

. 1 

3 

, Stildon to Visp 

. 1 

13 

Total , 

. 6 

33 

Total . 

. 6 



The path to Zermatt turns rather Hharply to the right at the 
southern end of Visp [the other path leading straight on goes to 
Visperterbinen, 4396 feet, 1340 metres; small hotel ; pop. 603, seldom 
visited by tourists. A church was built there in 1236], and soon gets 
near the Visp torrent. So far as Stalden it is a fairly good mule-path, 
but it Inis scarcely been improved during tlie last forty years. When 
the largely increasing number of visitors rendered a road from Yisp 
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to Zermatt desirable, it was not found possible to carry one right 
through. Though some support was rendered by the natives at the 
southern end of the valley, the objections of 
the northern communes could not be over- 
come ; and, at the present time, while there 
is a carriage road in the southern and upper 
end of the valley, at the northern end [Visp 
to St. NicholasJ the mule-^wfA retains its 
primitive simplicity. 

For the lirst five kils. 1 from Visp the road 
and railway keep close together. Numerous 
vineyards herealjouts. But at Neue Brucke 
(22 SO feet, fit).) metres) the path crosses to 
the left bank of the stream by a bold single- 
arch bridge. The mountains seen in front 
when coming up this part of the valley are 
at the Northern end of the Haas Grat or 
range of the Mischabcl burner (separating 
the Nicolai Thai from the Saas Thai). The 
snow peak is the Balfrin (Balenfirn), 12,473 
feet, and the tooth of rock a little to its 
right is the Gabel horn, 10,270 feet, hitherto 
unascended. At 0 kils. from Visp the rail- 
way also crosses the torrent, and commences 
the ascent of the first of the steep inclines, 
upon which the third, rack rail is laid. 

Stalden, 2008 feet, 79o metres ; pop. 443 ; 
is 7i kils. from Visp and 27 i kils. from Zer- 
matt. Travellers by rail change here for 
Saas. Post and, Telegraph. Hotel. — Hotel 
Stalden (kept by the Proprietors of the 
Hotel de la Poste at Visp, who are also Pro- 
prietors of three hotels at Saas -Fee). The 
path to the Saas Thai leads past the Railway 
Station. See chap. xii. 

“Stalden, says a Latin Chronicle, had 
its own particular lords, but they sold their 
property to the natives, and went over to 
the Valley of Aosta. Their tower is still in 
existence, but the inhabitants are free/ 1 — 
AM Rameau. A good deal of Muscat wine 
is made in this neighlnnirhood. It used to 
be procurable at 70 to 80 centimes a bottle. 
Prices have risen. 

A pleasant excursion can be made from 
Stalden to Torbel, one of the oldest villages 
in the valley, pop. 571, which, though not far 

1 The distances marked upon the accomiuin.ving Plans in the text (Visp to Stalden, 
Stalden to St. Nicholas, etc.) are according to the kilomfctrc posts on the Railway. 
They give also a fair idea of the distances by road. 



TO SAAS 

VISP TO STA1.DKN. 
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away, is out of sight. Aliout 1 1 lw. going up ; 30 min. descending. 
Torbel is situated on a slope facing the south ; and, although 4802 
feet high, is wanner and more sunny than the villages lower down, 
which for a large part of the day are shut out from the sun. Red 
currants ripen there. Tdrhel has a reputation for cheese. Anyone 
who expects to stand a long siege should buy it, for it is said that 
it will keep for fifty years ! 1 The Church of Torbel was consider- 
ably damaged by the earthquake of 1855, and its roof fell in. 
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hail an opportunity at Ntalden,” said Prof. J. I). Forbes, “of 
witnessing here a remarkable scene on my last visit.” 

“A comedy was to be acted by peasants dressed in costume, who were to 
perform on a stage erected in the open air. There were not less than forty 
actors, the female parts being performed by men, and the costumes were 
elal>oratcly and ingeniously devised in some cases not without propriety and 
taste. I was able to remain long enough to see only the opening of the piece 
named Horn von Tannmhury , which was preluded by a procession of the actors, 
amongst the most conspicuous of whom were three devils attired in tight suits 
of black, with horns and tails, the senior wearing goat’s horns and the sub- 
ordinates those of the chamois. The entertainment was under the immediate 
patronage, and even direction of the clergy. 'Hie morning mass at Saas was 
said that day at four, instead of five o’clock, in order to allow the pastor and 
his flock to reach Stalden in good time, and one of the rimires of Staldcn (who 

1 Lord Minto, when at St. Nicholas in 1830, was struck by the cheese that was set 
before him by the Cur6. “I had coveted,’ 1 he said, “ the remains of a delightful piece 
of old cheese upon which we had feasted . . . and he presented it to me. . . The prize 
which I carried off was about twenty years old, perfectly fresh and pungent, like a fine 
old ewe-milk cheese in Scotland. . . We hod one cheese put before us which we were 
told was thirty years old; it was perfectly fresh and good." 
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correspond to our curates) seemed to he the master of ceremonies, for he was 
frequently seen in earnest conversation with the junior devil with the chamois 
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horns. I must add, that the scene was 
one of the most romantic which can be 
conceived. Behind tho village was a 
truly natural theatre, with a green 
meadow for the pit, while a range of 
low cliff*, with a concave front fes- 
tooned with ivy and brushwood, repre- 
sented the boxes and gallery.”— Travels 
throvyh the Alps of Savoy, pp. 354-5. 


Fares from Stalden are- 

Single Fares. 

2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. ets. 

Return Tickets. 
2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. cts. 

Stalden to Visp (Vi&ge) 

. 3.55 

2. 50 

6. 40 

4. — 

„ Kalpetran . 

. 1.80 

1. 15 

3. 20 

2. - 

,, St. Nicholas 

. 4. — 

2. 50 

7. 20 

4. 50 

„ Herbriggen 

. 6. 70 

4. 20 

12. - 

7.50 

,, v Randa 

. 8. 45 

5. 30 

15. 20 

9. 50 

„ Tiisch . * . 

. 10. 25 

6. 40 

18. 40 

11. 50 

,, Zermatt 

. 12. 45 

7. 80 

22. 40 

14. — 


A pedestrian bound for Zermatt, on leaving Stalden, will save 
time by taking the path which leads away in front of the Hotel. 
* Between Stalden and Kalpetran, the prominent peak seen to the south 
( i.e . looking up the valley) is the Brunnegghorn, 12,619 feet,* 3846 
metres. The summit of the Weisshom, 14,803 feet, 4512 metres, can 
also be seen behind the Brunnegghorn (a little to its right), from 
Stalden nearly up to Kalpetran. The large bridge over the Mulilebach 
is passed just before kil. 9, and shortly afterwards the path for a 
kilometre and a half is of a superior order, and is carried along a 
shelf cut out of the slopes, nearly at a level. The Mattervisp torrent, 
at this part, runs through a deep gorge or defile, which is better seen 
from the railway than from the path. 



From kil. 12 to kil. 14 the railway runs immediately alongside 
the torrent, and gi\es excellent views of its tumultuous eddying*. * 
This is one of the most interesting parts of the line. Keep on the 
side of the water. These views cannot he seen from the path, which 
mounts high above the stream, and at this part becomes undulatory. 
At kil. 14 the railway recrosses to the left bank, and mounts to St. 
Nicholas (Niklaus or Nicolas). The ascending and descending trains 
frequently pass here, and a long halt is usually made. There is a 
Buffet, with little to eat. Beer 30 cen tinges per glass. 

1 It is mentioned under the name Kalpotran in a document of 1339 IGremaud. No 

17MHI ’ 
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St. Niklaus (Nicolas), 8678 feet, 1121 
• metres; pop. 922; 16 kils. from Visp, 19 
" kils. from Zermatt. Post and Telegraph, 
w Barter (shaving 20 centimes), Tailor, J3aker, 
° Shoemaker, Watchmaker and general shop. 
Hotels: Grand Hotel-Pp;nsion St. Nicolas ; 
Hotel - Pension Lochmatteu ; Restau- 
rant Mont Rose (beds), open all the year. 
English Church Service (C.C.C.S.) is held on 
Sundays in the School Room. 

St. Nicholas is the largest Commune in 
the Valley. The Village is in an agreeable 
position, on the left hank of. and close to 
the Mattervisp torrent, it is warmer than 
Zermatt, and cooler than Visp. In winter 
there is not ordinarily at any time more than 
a metre of snow on the ground. In July 
and August temperature seldom sinks so low 
as 4.V F. at night, or rises above 72° F. in 
the day ; and, as a number of small and 
easy excursions can he made from it, it is 
one of the most eligible places in the Valley. 1 
There is a carriage - road to Zermatt, and 
wit ures can he hail at a somewhat lower 
cost (for three or more persons) than third- 
class railway fares. 

The principal mountains visible from the 
village are the Rrunnegghorn, 12,619 feet, 
3840 metres ; the Petit Cervin, 12,750 feet, 
8806 metres; and the Breithorn, 13,685 feet, 
4171 metres. Slightly S. of E. of St. Nicholas 
there is a mountain called the Gabelhorn (not 
to he confounded with the 01>er and Unter 
Gabelhorns at Zermatt), which has not been 
ascended, and is reputed to !>e inaccessible. 
The height given for it on the Siegfried Map 
is 3135 metres (10,276 feet), and seen from 
St. Nicholas it is apparently higher than the 
Plattliorn, lying a little to its south, to which 
the height of 3249 metres (10,660 feet) is 
assigned. The true summit of the Plattliorn, 
however, is not seen from St. Nicholas. At 
the top of the Gabelhorn there are two rocky 
towers,— the northern is the loftier, and is the culminating point of 
the mountain. It is an appetizing morsel for a mountaineer. This 

l It appears to be healthy. I was informed by M. the Curd in 1894 that he had 
recently buried one of his parishioners who had attained the age of 90, and another 
shortly* before who had got to 90 ; and that there were then about 20 persons living of 
the age of 70 and upwards. 
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peak can be seen from Visp (to the right of the Balfrin), and upon 
part of the way between Visp ami Stalden. 

The village of St. Nicholas was much danfaged by the earthquake 
of 1855, and was not thoroughly restored several years afterwards. 
The Olrnrch suffered considerably. This editice has also been twice 
nearly destroyed by avalanches from the Sparrhorn, which descend 
through a ravine on the west of the village. An avalanche in 1018 



ST. NICHOfAS. 


wrecked the tower and choir, and another in 1750 destroyed the 
remainder. Avalanches fall not unfrequently through this ravine, 
but they are sometimes deflected towards the north, and do no harm. 
The three brothers Knubel who perished on the Lyskamm in 1877 
(see chap, x), and Joseph- Marie Lochmatter who was killed on the 
Dent Blanche in 1882 (see chap, ix) were buried in the churchyard, 
on the east side of the church. There is also a monument to Homan 
Imboden, who was killed on the Lyskamm, Sept. 10, 1896. See chap. x. 

Excursions from St. Nicholas. —Ascents of the G-rabenhorn, 1 1 ,072 
feet, 3375 metres (12-13 hs. ); Gfabelhorn, lower peak, and Platt- 
horn, 10,660 feet, 3249 metres (10-11 hs.); Ulrichshorn, 12,891 feet, 
3929 mfetres (12-13 hs.) ; Hohberghorn, 13,865 feet, 4226 metres (13- 
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14 hs.) ; Balfrin (Balenflrn or Balfrinhorn), 12,473 feet, 3802 mfetres 
(9-10 hs.-; or it can be crossed to Saas-Fee in about 15 hs.); 
Brunnegghorn, 12,619* feet, 3846 mfctres (12-13 hs.); Sparrhom 
(Sparrenhorn), 9810 feet, 2990 metres; Festihorn, 10,660 feet, 3249 
metres ; Wasenhorn, 10,9.58 feet, 3340 metres ; Rothhorn, 10,f02 feet, 
3262 metres; Stellihorn, 11,204 feet, 3415 metres ; Schwarzhorn, 
10,512 feet, 3204 metres; and Barrhorn, 11,880 feet, 3621 mbtres 
(from 8 up to 10-11 hours). 

Passes. — The Ried Pass, about 11,800 feet," from St. Niklaua to 
Saas-Fee, between the Balfrin and Ulrichshorn (10-12 hs.). This is 
one of the oldest passes between the Nicolai Thai and the Saas Thfd. 
The Ferrichjoch or Ferrichlucke, 9479 feet, 2889 metres, between 
the Platthorn and Ferrichhorn is another pass between the two 
valleys ; and leads either through the village of Gasenried, or that of 
Hellenen, to the south of the Platthorn, and descends either to Saas, 
or to Huteggen in the Saas Thai (9-10 hs.). The Gabelhom Pass. — 1 
made another pass with Alexandre Lochmatter, in 1895, between St. 
Niklaus and Huteggen, by going# over the Gabelhom j.ust below and 
to the south of the towers at the summit. Excluding halts, the time 
occupied was 11 hs. This pass is about 690 feet higher than the 
Ferrichjoch. Neither pass can be recommended. In each case, a great 
part of the way near the summit is over loose stones and Ixmlders, 
which are unpleasant to traverse. There is a fourth way of getting 
into the Valley of Saas by passing through the village of Grachen 
and across the Hannig Alp, 6923 feet. From St. Nicholas to the 
top takes about 2f hours. Good place for a pic-nic ; ch&lets, milk. 
A path upon the Saas Thai side descends upon the hamlet of 
Huteggen in 2 hours ; or from the top of the Alp one can go down 
through forest to Stalden. Steep way. 

To the West of St. Niklaus the Jungpass, 9823 feet, 2994 mbtres, 
and the Augstbordpass, 9492 feet, 2893 metres, lead to Gruben in 
the Turtmannthal. At Gruben there is the Hotel du Weisshorn, 
and a quarter of a mile higher up the valley, at Mciden, there is the 
Hotel du Glacier de Tourtkmagne. Both of these routes gotlirough 
the village of Jungen, 6391 feet, 1948 metres, but they separate 
shortly afterwards, — the former passing between the Furggwanghom, 
10,377 feet, 3163 metres, and the Kotldiorn, and the latter between 
the Steinthalhorn, 10,213 feet, 3113 metres, and the Schwarzhorn. 

In 1896, with Alois Bollinger, I found a way of getting to St. 
Niklaus from Turtig in the Rhone Valley in 9 hs. 25 min., via the 
Ginanzthal, and this route, shgpld it become known, would I think 
find favour, as it passes through a delightful valley (hitherto quite 
un visited) which affords very pleasant walks. 

The path for the Ginanzthal Pass commences at Turtig, 2123 feet, 647 
metres, and rises steeply towards the south by zigzags through forest. Interest- 
ing view over the Valley of the Rhone and of the mountains on the farther 
side. Tn 1J hs. it arrives at Unterbach, situated on open ground, 4036 feet, 
15S0 metres ; pop. 336 ; Church ; no regular inn, but food can be obtained. 
[Two kils. to the East there is the villiige of Birchen, 4751 feet, 1448 mfetres ; 
pop. 418 ; Church. This is a separate Commune.] The ground hero is 
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moderately flat (dotted all over with ch&lets), and cannot he seen from the 
Rhone Valley. Paths in various directions. Enquire the way. In H h.s. 
from Unterbach thero are the chalets of Waldmattfll, 5246 feet, 1509 metres. 
Milk can be had. The path then approaches the stream flowing down the 
Ginanzthal, and keeps near it (on its right bank), up to the head of tho 
valley ; passing at first through forest, and in 1J hs. a group of seven 
buildings at the Obere Ginanzalp, 7441 feet, 2268 mHros. End of paths. 
After the beginning of September there is no one cither here or higher up 
the valley. Steer slightly East of South towards the nameless peak markod 
2062 metres (9718 feet) qn the Siegfried Map ; and go to tho E. of tho little 
lake called the Ginanzsee, 8452 feet, 2576 mhtres. Grass ends there. Take 
advantage of tho snow beds under peak 2962, and steer S.W. across them to 
tho nearest depression on tho E. of the Drcizohnonhorn. The summit of the 
Col is 2 hs. from the Obere Ginunz chalets, and 50 metres or thereabouts 
lower than peak 2962, — i.e. about 9550 feet above the sea. The ridge that is 
crossed runs almost precisely due East and West. The lake and the upper 
part of the Ginanzthal are well seen from the Gol. To the N., Altels, the 
Balnihorn, and the Biotschhorn are prominent ; towards the E. tho view 
includes the Fletsehhorn, Laquinhorn, and Weissmies, and the entire range of 
the Mischabel ; and turning round to the S. and W. there is first Monte Rosa 
and all between it and the Breithorn, the Brunnegghorn and Weisshorn, 
Schwarzhorn and Dreizchnenhorn. On the southern side of the Gol there i 
the (nameless) ration leading to the Augstbordpass. Descend over stony slope> 
to the lKjttom of it, turn to the left (/.#*. east), and go through Jungcn to St. 
Nicholas. Time, Col to Jungcn, 1 h. 40 min. ; Jungcn to St. Nicholas, about 
1 h. 15 min. 

Minor excursions and quiet walks can be taken on the West of 
St. Nicholas to the villages of Jungen, Kind, and Tdrbel. The path 
to Jungen, 6391 feet, 1948 metres, is in shade most of the way. 
It starts at the Railway Station. Time ascending, about l li. 50 
min. ; descending, 1 h. is quick time. To get to the village of 
Emd , 1 go from St. Nicholas by the ordinary path as far as the 
railway bridge at kil. 14. On the western side of this bridge there 
is a .small and rather rough path leading in about 2 hs. to Emd 
(4450 feet, 1356 metres, pop. 206), which is situated upon a steep 
slope of the Emderberg, -a prolongation of the lower slopes of the 
Augstljordhorn. [I have been unable to find the fowls ‘shod with 
iron to enable them to keep on their legs,’ which are referred to in 
Baedeker's Stnlzerlamf.] From Kind one can either descend to 
Kalpetran Railway Station, or get in 1 b. 20 min. by a fair path to 
Torbel. Descend thence to Stalden, and return home by train. 

Upon the Kast of St. Nicholas, perhaps the most agreeable little 
excursion that can be made is to the lower Ried Glacier. This can 
he done either by passing through the village of Gasenricd, or, by 
a more direct route, vid the village pf Hellenen and the Schallhett 
Alp. The latter way is preferable, as the path passes almost entirely 
through forest, and is in shade. Path good. Time from St. Nicholas 
to the Schallhett Alp, 6916 feet, 2108 metres, 3 hs. The lower 
glacier can be crossed easily. The ‘ ice-falls ’ from the upper glacier 
are well seen from it, hut to view the upper plateau of the Ried 
(Racier, and the peaks which encircle it, a considerably greater 

1 This village is mentioned under the names of Emlxla, Embsa, Emda, and Empda fn 
documents of 1324, 1330, 1339 and later. [0 remaud, Nos. 1504, 1590, 1788, etc. ] In 
those times it was embraced in the Parish of Visp. j 
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elevation must be gained. ' No part of the Ried Glacier can be^seen 
from the bottom of the Ijicolai Thai. Return home through Gasenried. 

The villages of Niedergrachen, 4807 feet, 1465 metres, and Grachen, 
5305 feet, 1617 metres, may also be made the subject of ai* agree- 
able excursion. They lie N.E. of St. 
Nicholas, on the way to the Hannig 
Alp. There is a house at the former 
village in which Thomas Platter the 
Reformer is said to have been bora, 
— an ordinary chfilet, which does not 
look nearly 400 years old. If it is 
actually the case (as they aver on the 
spot) that it is the original house and 
has not been renovated, one can readily 
credit the opinion of people in the 
valley that there are chalets in the 
Zermatt district which are 700 years 
old, and even more. This opinion, it 
seems to me, however, is not based on 
any iirmer foundation than the know- 
ledge that there are records which carry 
the history of the valley back to the 
13th century. 

Thomas Platter was lx>rn at the little 
village Niedergrachen in 1499. 1 2 3 My 
mother, he says, was a Summermatter,- 
and her “ father was one hundred and 
twenty- six years old. Six years before 
his death, I talked with him myself, 
and he told me that he knew ten men 
in the parish of Visp who were all older 
than he then was. When he was a 
hundred years old he married a woman 
of thirty and had a son by her. 5,3 
Platter’s father died so early in his life 
that he could not remember having seen 
him. His mother married ag.ain, and 
“almost all my brothers and sisters,” 
the patron saint (st. niciioi.as). j ie 8a ys, “ had to go out to service as 

soon as they were able. Because I 
was the youngest, my aunts each had me in turn.” 

1 An account of his early life, written b,\ himself, was printed at Basle in 1840. A 
curtailed translation of this was contributed by Sir W. M. Conway to the Alpine 
Journal , vol. xii, pp. 380-90. The following extracts are taken from this very interest- 
ing article. 

2 There are various Summennatters now living at Randa. 

3 In Schiner’s Description du Department du Simplon t at p. 220, when speaking of 
the Valley of Saas, there is the following remarkable statement.— “ Les gens dans cette 
vallde parviennent beaueoup h. un grand age ; il n’est point rare d’y compter plusieurs 
centenaires. On se souvient encore, quo, lorsque la vallde s’assemblait pour pr£venir de 
grands maux, on formait un cercle sur la place, qui n’^tait compose que de nonage- 
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“When I was about six years old 1 was taken to Eisten” [Haas Thai] “a 
valley within Stalden, where my mothers sister was married to a man by namo 
Thomas an Kiedijn, who lived in a farm called Imheden. Tho first your I had 
to tend tho kids for him near the house. There 1 remember onco sticking last 
in the snow, so that 1 could scarcely get out. 1 had to loave my shoes in it 
and come home barefoot. Tho same peasant owned about eighty goats, which 
I had to tend in my seventh and eighth years, f was still so small that, when 
1 opened the goat-pen, if 1 did not spring quickly behind the door, the goats 
knocked me down and trod upon my head, ears, and back. When 1 drove tho 
goats across the Visp over the bridge, those in front ran into the corn-fields, 
and when T drove them out the rest ran in, so I wept and cried, for T know 
well that 1 should be beaten at night. However, tho goatherds of other peasants 
came to me and helped me, one big boy especially, Thomas of the Leidenbach. 
He pitied me and did me much kindness. So when we drove tlie goats up into 
tho high aud terrible mountains, wo all .sat and ate together. Each one had 
a shepherd’s wallet fastened on his back, with cheese and rye bread in it. 


Perhaps about half a year afterwards, 1 drove my goats again early one 
morning before the other goatherds (for 1 was the nearest) up over a spur, 
called the Wysseggen. There inv goats went to the right hand up a little rock, 
a good stride broad, below which was a terrible precipice, certainly more Ham 
a thousand feet high - sheer rock. From the little rock one goat went af er 
another up a steep place, their little hoofs clinging to the bunches of grass 
growing among the rocks. When they had all gono up 1 wanted to follow 
them, but I had not taken more than one step upon the grass before I could 
go no farther, nor could 1 step back upon the steep place, and 1 dared still 
less jump backwards, for I feared, if 1 did so, 1 should mil down and fall over 
the terrible precipice. So I remained a long while standing and waited for 
the help of (Sod, being no longer able to help myself, except by holding on 
with both hands to a tuft of grass and standing with my great too upon another 
tuft. When I was tired I raised myself off tho tuft and put my other too there. 
In this plight I was most afraid of the great lammorgoiers, which were Hying 
in the air below' me ; fur 1 feared they would carry ine off, as sometimes happens 
in the Alps. While 1 was standing thus, the wind blowing my jacket about 
behind, for L had no breeches on, my comrade Thomas saw me from afar but 
knew' not what it was, for as he saw my coat blowing he thought it was a bird. 
When however he saw me plainly he grew pale with fright, and called out to 
me, ‘Now 7 , little Tommy, stand still!’ and then he climbed up the little rock, 
took me by the arm and drew me up to w'here wo could climb up to the goats. ” 

Little Platter was shifted about to various masters, one, lie says, 
“beat me terribly, and often lifted me by the ears from the ground ” ; 
and another “ taught me absolutely nothing, and Hogged me merci* 

naircs et do oentenaires, avec dc grandes barites blanches : 1a ne s’approchait point la 
jeuncsse, et les femmes n’osaient point ,\ paraitre, Page et Pexperienee seuls y gdraient 
les affaires, c»t la jeuncsse n’y comptait pour rien.” 

I have enquired for centenarians in the Valleys of Zermatt and Saas, hut have not 
heard of one, or learnt that one has been known in recent times. In 1895 I asked 
M. le Cur4 of Cirachen if he knew- or had known of people in his parish who had at- 
tained such a patriarchal age, and he told me that he had buried a man of 9(1, six 
years before, who had taken part in the Russian campaign of Napoleon I, in 1812. Since 
then he had buried one of 93, and several of 80 to 84, but he thought that in 1895 there 
was no one living so old as 70. 

The result of enquiry at St. Nicholas is mentioned at p. 109. At Zermatt, the oldest 
man in 189(1 w r as aged 92. At Tasch (1890) oldest man w'as 87. Saw him returning from 
work carrying a hay-rake— apparently had been haymaking. At Uanda (1890) there 
was a man and woman each aged 84. Saw the former carrying a basket of dung on 
his back. The oldest man at St. Nicholas was (in 1890). aged 80. It was said that there 
was a man (in 1896) at Emd over 90, and still working in the Helds. At Stalden (in 
1806) the oldest man was 84, and at Saas the oldest^man was 83. 
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lessly.” So that he began to wish to fiy in the air, to “fly away 
over the mountains out of that country into (Jermany ” ; and at last 
he went away with a cousin to Lucerne, Zurich, Nuremberg and many 
other j daces, returning home from time to time to see his mother. 
After one of these visits, he says, * 

“1 went away from the country again with two of my brothers. When we 
went to hid my mother farewell, she wopt and said, 4 God pity me, who have 
to soo three of my sons go forth to misery.’ That was the only time I ever 
saw ray mother weep ; for she was a brave, manly woman, but hard. When 
her third husband died she remained a widow and did all work like a man, 
so that she might the better bring up her youngest children. She hewed and 
threshed and did other work rather belonging to men than women. Three 
children also she buried with her own hands when they died in a terrible 
pestilence ; for in the pestilence it costs much to employ a gravedigger. She 
was very hard towards us, her first children, so that we seldom came to her 
house. At one time, as T remember, I was not with her for five years, but 
wandered far in foreign parts. When 1 came to her, the first word she said 
to me was, ‘Has the devil brought you hero then?’ ‘No, mother,’ 1 answered, 
‘the devil has not brought me hero, but my feet. I shall not burden you 
long.’ ‘You don’t burden mo,’ slie said, ‘only it vexes me that you go thus 
roving hither and thither, and doubtless aro learning nothing. Learn to work 
as your father did. You will never be a priest. I am not so blessed as to 
be the mother of a priest.’” 

St. Nicholas is suitable for persons who do not wish to spend 
much, and for those who prefer picturesque scenery or quiet to high 
mountain ascents or a crowd. The village has produced in the past 
a number of the best guides of the Zermatt district, and it is at the 
present time the home of capable men. During the season, however, 
they are seldom at home, and will more likely be found at Zermatt 
than at their own village. For names of Guides of St. Nicholas see 
Appendix G. The published Tarif of Excursions is given in Appendix 
A. It includes only a few of those above mentioned. 

The Railway Fares. from St. Nicholas are — 



Single Fares. 

Return Tickets. 


2nd Cl. 

3rd Cl. 

2nd Cl. 

3rd Cl. 


fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

Nicholas to Jlerbriggon 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3. 00 

,, llunda 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8.00 

5. 00 

,, Tiisch . 

. 6. 25 

3. 00 

11. 20 

7.00 

Zermatt 

. 8. 00 

5. 55 

16. 00 

10.00 

,, Kalpctran . 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3.00 

Stalden 

4. 00 

2. 50 

7. 20 

4. 50 

,, Visp . 

. 7. 55 

4. 75 

13.60 

8. 50 


The carriage-road to Zermatt begins at the southern end of St. 
Nicholas, and in 3 min. crosses to the right bank. There is a line 
view looking down the valley between kils. 17*18. On the east side 
of the road hereabouts a former village of St. Nicholas is said to lie 
buried under a great rock-fall. The cluster of chalets at Mattsand, 
4042 feet, 1232 metres, is passed just before kil. 20, and a mile and 
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a quarter farther on one comes to Herbriggen. No inn here, nor 
anywhere on the road be tween St. Nicholas-^ Rand a. 

After leaving St. Nicholas, the railway continues for a time on 
the left bank, and^betwcen kils. 18-19 
makes another steep ascent by means of 
the rack rails. At this part the views 
both up and down the valley are very 
striking. At the 19th kil. it crosses to 
the right bank, and runs closely along- 
side the road for a considerable distance. 

A brief halt only is made at 

Herbriggen (Herbrigen), 4134 feet, 

1260 mbtres; 21*6 kils. from Visp, 13*4 
kils. from Zermatt. This hamlet is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Mattervisp 
torrent, altout a quarter of a mile from 
the Railway Station. Few people get in 
or out here. The Fares from Herbriggen 
are — 

Single Fares. Return Tickets. 

2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 2nd Cl. 3rd 01. 

fr. c*ts. fr. c;ts. fr. cts. fr. cts. 

St. Nicholas . 2. 70 1. 70 4.* 80 3. 

Kalpetran . 4. 90 3. 05 8. 80 5. 50 

Stalden. . 6.70 4.20 12. - 7.50 

Visp (Vifcge) . 9. 80 6. 10 17. 60 11. -- 

Randa . . 2. 25 1. 40 4. - 2. 50 

Tasch . . 3. 50 2. 25 6. 40 4. - 

Zermatt. 6.25 3.90 11.20 7. 

The road from Herbriggen to Randa 

skirts lower slopes of the Mischal>elhbrner. 

The streams descending these slopes have 
often cut the road, and sometimes have 
interrupted the railway. At kil. 22 the 
hamlet of Langenmatt is passed, and that 
of Breitenmatt, 4186 feet, 1276 mfetres, 
about half a mile farther on. Small 
chapel. Grand views here of the cliffs 
of the Brunnegghorn, and of the Bies 
Glacier descending between the Brunnegg- 
horn and the Weisshorn, on* the opposite 
side of the valley. The numerous chdlets 
seen hereabouts are storehouses and are 
not tenanted, but afford convenient shel- 
ters in case of bad weather. Though 
passing close under the peaks of the 
Mischabel very little can be seen of the upper part of Ihis tine 
range. Ther$ is another steep incline on the railway from kil. 23*7 
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to k. 24-7, alongside the road, where a pedestrian can amuse himself 
by outwalking the train . Half a mile farther on, upon turning a 
corner, one comes in sight of 

Randa, 4741 feet, 1445 metres; pop. 271 ; 25*7 kils. from Visp, 
9.3 kils. from Zermatt. Post and Telegraph. Hotels. — Hotel and 
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Pension Weisshorn (a little to the south of -the village), and 
Hotel Dir Dom ((‘lose to the Railway Station). The Railway Fares 
are — 

Single Fares. Return Tickets. 


* 

2nd Cl. 
fr. ots. 

3rd Cl. 
fr. ots. 

2nd Cl. 
fr. ots. 

3rd Cl. 
fr. ots. 

Randa to Horbriggon . 

. 2.25 

1. 40 

4. — 

2.50 

„ St. Nicholas . 

". 4.45 

2. 80 

8. - 

5. — 

,, Knlpetran 

. 6. 70 

4. 20 

12. - 

7.50 

,, Stalden . 

. 8.45 

5. 30 

15. 20 

9. 50 

,, Visp (Vikgo) . 

. 11. 55 

7. 25 

20. 80 

13. - 

,, Tasch . 

. 1.80 

1. 15 

3.20 

2. - 

Zermatt. 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8. — 

5. - 


For the Guides of Randa see Appendix G, and Appendix B for 
Tarif of Excursions. This ‘ tarif ’ by no means includes all the ex- 
cursions that can be made. It addresses itself solely to those who 
are concerned with snow -peaks and passes. There are many minor 
excursions, suited to all sorts and conditions of persons ; and, as both 
railway and road go in two directions, there is liberty of movement. 
The principal ascents made from Randa are those of the Weisshorn, 
the Dom, and the Tiischhorn. 
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The Ascent of the Weisshorn, 14,803 feet, 4512 mfetres, in the 
most considerable one to be made from Raj? da. This mountain is 
not so happily placed as the Matterhorn and other peaks which 
might be mentioned, and it cannot anywhere be seen to advantage 
from a low level . But from moderate and from the higher eleva- 
tions it always appears a grand mountain. It can be seen well 

3000 feet or so above Randa on the route to the Dom ; or, more 
easily, from the Tascli Valley. “Of all mountain tops that I know, 
that of the Weisshorn is, 1 think, the most beautiful, with perhaps 
the one exception of the Wetterhorn. It is formed by three of those 

linn and delicate edges which Ccan only be modelled in the moun- 

tain snow, uniting to meet in a mathematical point.” — Leslie Stephen. 
The first ascent was made on Aug. 18-19, 1861, by the guides J. .1. 
Bennen and l 1 Inch Wenger (an Oberlander) witli I)r. John Tyndall. 

The summit of the Weisshorn lies due W. of Randa, but it is not approached 
* in a direct manner. The usual course when making an ascent is to round 
the Schallenberg (Schalliberg) towards the south and west, until about S.K. 
of the summit ; then to go northwards, and striko the great eastern ridge of 
the mountain, and follow its arPte to the top. This long eastern ridge is w<J 
seen from the Hi Heiberg, the Mettelhorn, and various other points. When a. 
good way up it, “the arete narrowed,” says Tyndall, “to a mere wall, which, 
however, as rock would present no serious difficulty. But upon the wall, of 
rock is placed a second wall of snow, which dwindles to a knife-edge at the 
top. It is white and pure, of very tine grain, and a little moist. . . I had 
no idea of a human foot trusting itself upon so frail a support. Bcnncu's 
practical sagacity was, however, greater than mine, lie tried tho snow by 
squeezing it with his foot, and to my astonishment commenced to cross. Even 
after the pressure of his feet the space he had to stand on did not exceed a 
hand breadth. I followed him, exactly as a boy walking along a horizon till 
pole, with toes turned outwards. Right and left the precipices were appall- 
ing ; but the sense of power on such occasions is exceedingly sweet. . . 

. . We had been ten hours climbing from our bivouac to the summit, and 
it was now necessary that we should clear the mountain before the close of 
tho day. . . We onco fancied that the descent would bo rapid, but it was 
far from it. . . Our muscles are sorely tried by the twisting round tho 
splintered turrets of the arete, and we resolve to escape from it when we can: 
but a long, long stretch of the ridge must be palsed before wo dare to swerve 
from it. , . The face of the pyramid is hero scarred by etntloirx, of which the 
deeper and narrower ones arc filled with ice, while the others are highways to 
the bottom of the mountain for the rocks quarried by the weather above. 
Steps must be cut in the ice. . . No word of warning was uttered here as 
wo ascended, but now Bennen’s admonitions were frequent and emphatic, — 
‘Take care not to slip.’ . . I imagined, however, that even if a man slipped 
he would be able to arrest his descent ; but Bennen’s response when 1 stated 
this opinion was very prompt, ‘ No ! it would be utterly inq>ossil)le. If it were 
snow you might do it, but it is pure ice, and if you fall you will lose your 
senses before you can use your axe.’ 

A deep and confused roar attracted our attention. From a point near the 
summit of the Weisshorn, a rock had been discharged ; it plumped down a 
dry couloir , raising a cloud of dust at each bumf) against the mountain. A 
hundred similar ones were immediately in motion, while the spaces between 
the larger masses were tilled by an innumerable flight of smaller stones. The 
clatter of this devil’s cavalry was stunning. Black masses of rock emerged 
here and there from the cloud, and sped through the air like Hying fiends. . . 
They whizzed and vibrated in their flight as if urged by wings. The clang 
of echoes resounded from side to side, from the Seh alien berg to tho Weiss- 
horn and bock, until finally the whole troop canfe to rest, after many a deep- 
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sounding thud in the snow, at the bottom of the mountain.” — Mountaineering 
in 1861, by John Tyndall, 8vo, London, 1862. 

The Kanda Tarif for*the WeiHshorn is 80 fra. per guide and 45 frs. per 
porter. The route generally followed is substantially that which was taken 
on the first ascent. A cabanc at 9880 feet, to the S. E. of the summit, near 
the place where Tyndall bivouacked, was long used as a sleeping-place 
for the VVeisshorn. This hut became uninhabitable, and another was 
erected some distance higher up. It was inaugurated on July 9, 1900. 

Asconts have boon made from several other directions. From the Bies Glacier 
by the N.E. face, by Mr. J. H. Kitson, with Christian and Ulrich Aimer, on 
Aug. 10-11, 1871 (see Alpine Journal, vol. v, p. 274). From tho Schalliberg 
Glacier by tho S. face and S.S.W. ridge, by Messrs. W. E. Davidson, Hartley, 
and Hoarc, with Pollinger, Rubi, and Jaun, on Sept. 5-6, 1877 (A. J ., vol. viii, 
p. 419). From the W., by Mr. G. A. Passinghatn, with Ferdinand Imseng and 
Louis Zurbriioken, on Aug. 12-13, 1879 (J. J., vol. ix, pp. 428-31). By the 
Kchalliberg Glacier, rid the Schallijoch, and the S.S.W. ridge, by Mr. ft. A. 
Broome, with J.-M. Biener, and A. Imboden, on Sept. 1-2, 1895*(d. J .. vol. 
xviii, p. 145). Variations on these routes have also been made. By the North 
ridge, by Herr Biehly of Jgern, with Heinrich Burgener, on Sept. 21, 1898 
(Jnhrbnch tbs Schtreher A l pen Club, vol. xxxiv, pp. 78-90). 

In 1888, a young man of Munich, named Winkler, disappe;ired on the 
Woisshorn. He started from Zinul on Aug. 16 to attempt to climb it alone, 
and on the 29th his cap was found in the remains of an avalanche, which it 
is supposed had overwhelmed him. 

On .Inly 26, 1900, three Englishmen (Messrs. Brant, Cockin, and C'orry) 
ascended the Woisshorn by the usual way, without guides. In descending, 
they left the ordinary route, and became* benighted. The whole of the 27th 
was occupied in endeavouring to find a way down, hut at nightfall they were 
still on the mountain. Mr. Cockin endeavoured to descend alone. The others 
remained where they were, and were succoured by a search-party early on the 
28th. Mr. Cockin was found dead later in the day, and seems to have lost his 
life soon after parting from the others. See A. vol. xx, pp. 255-9. 

After the Weisshorn, the principal ascents to he made from Banda 
are those of the Dom and the Tiischhorn. 

Tho first ascent of the Dom, 14,911 feet, 4551 metres, was made on Sept. 
11, 1858, by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, with Johann sum Taugwald (who 
had previously made some unsuccessful attempts on the mountain), J. Kronig, 
and Joseph Schwarzen of Randa. They left that village at 2.10 a. in., reached 
the summit at 11 a.m., returned to Randa at 4.20 p.m., and then walked up 
to Zermatt in time for the table d'hhte ! The route that is now usually followed 
is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt : and, so far as T can learn, 
does not differ much from that which was taken on the first ascent. It leads 
through the village of Randa, and then turns E., and mounts by the side of 
the Randaiorbach, at first on the left bank, and afterwards by the right hank 
to tho Festi cabane , 9400 feet, 2865 metres. A night is commonly passed 
there, and tho ascent effected on the following day. Time from Randa to 
Festi cabane 4J hrs. Festi cabane to Randa 2 hrs. 5 min. There are magnifi- 
cent views of the Wcisshorn, 2000 to 3000 feet above Randa, from the path to 
tho Festi cabane. The Dom is ascended frequently. 

Tho Dom is tho highest of the Mischahelhornor, and is the loftiest mountain 
that is completely in Switzerland ; for, although the summit of Monte Rosa is 
Swiss, that mountain is partly in Italy. Tho Dom has also been ascended, — 
1. From the eastern side, rid the Kggfluh and tho Nadeljoch, by Rev. C. 
Taylor, Mr. R. Pendlebury, and Mr. G. E. Foster, with Hans Baumann and 
Gab. Spectenhauser, July 22-23, 1874 (A. J ., vol. vii, p. 105). 2. From the 
south, rid the northern branch of tho Kicn Glacier and the Domjoch, by 
Messrs. Penhall and Conway, with F, Tmseng and P. J. Truffer, Aug. 18 - 19, 
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1878. 3. From the west, partly by tho Domjoeh route, and then by the W. 

ridge of the ^fountain, by Dr. P. Giissfeldt, with Alox. Burgenor and B. Venotz, 
July 27-8, 1882 (/I. vol. xi, p. 117). Sove'ral vr .nations have been made 
on these routes. Tho Dom has been ascended in winter (Jan. 1894). Threo 
days were occupied on this excursion (.1. ./., vol. xvii, pp. 67, 384, otc.), 

A direct ascent of the Dom from Satis is not to be recommended. Mr. Mich. 
Carteighe, who went that way in 1885, says, “Having heard on all sides that 
falling stones and ieo usually enliven all expeditions in the Mischabel range 
undertaken on the Saas side, we decided to start early. . . Our progress was 
barred by an inverted pyramid of stones perched on tho face. This could not 
be turned, and it was obviously necessary to pass over with caution. Accord- 
ingly Gabriel (Taugwalder) went over first with about 60 feet of rope that ho, 
might ‘ prospect.’ Imsong was roped next, and was on one side of the pyramid, 
while I was last and lower down on the other side of the stones. When the 
rope was tight between Gabriel and Imseng 1 the latter began to move. 
Instead of crawling in a loving' manner over the group, he thoughtlessly made 
a spring, seized a largo boulder-shaped stone, which he pullod upon himself, 
and then, turning head over heels backwards, freed himself from the stone 
and regained his foothold, the rope being ‘ganz fest.’ The stone then bounded 
over to the right towards me. 1 managed to avoid a direct collision, but one 
end caught me on tho mouth and jaw, removing, a§ tho dentists say, two teeth, 
and then as the stone rebounded to the left, the opposite end struck the palm 
of my left hand, gashed up tho flosh, and then sped its way down to the glacier 
below.” — A. J., vol. xv, p. 102, 2 

The Taschhora, 14,757 feet, 4198 metres, is tho second highest of the 
Mischabelhomer. It was first ascended by the ltev. J. Llewelyn Davies and 
tho late Rev. J. H. Hayward, with the brothers Johann and Stephan xura 
Taugwald, 5 * on July 31, 1862. No account of this expedition has boon preserved, 
and I am unable to say whether the original route is that which is now taken. 
The latter is marked on tho Map of tho Valley of Zermatt. After leaving tho 
Hotel at Rfinda, it leads diagonally across the Tschuggen Alp towards tho Kien 
Glacier. At about 9180 feet, there is a sloeping-place, 3J hs. al>ovo Randa. 

Several other ways have been found up tho mountain. 1. From Siias-F6o, 
at first by the Mischaheljoch route and subsequently up tho E. face of the 
mountain [Mr. P. Watson and Rev. F. T. Wetherod, with Alex. Burgener, 
B. Venotz, and L. Proment, Augi 7, 1876. A. J ., vol. viii, p. 1081. ‘J* From the 
top of tho Mischaheljoch, rid the S.E. ridge of tho peak [Mr. J. Jackson, with 
Christian and Ulrich Aimer, Aug. 15, 1876.— A. vol. viii, pp. 345-6]. 3. From 
the N., rid the Domjoeh [Mr. F. Oullinan and the Hon. Gerald Fitz Gerald, with 
Potor Knubol and Joseph Moser, Sept. 1-2, 1878. — A. J ., vol. ix, pp. 109-110]. 
4. By the W.S.W. ridge. See My Climbs in the Alps ami Caucasus, by A. F. 
Mummer} 7 , London, 1895. 

In 1893, a fatal accident occurred on the lower slopes of the Taschhorn, not 
far from Randa. On Aug. 15, Messrs. Williamson and Lucas (the latter an 
Oxford undergraduate) passed the night on some rocks on the east side of the 
peak, and at 11 a.m. on the next day reached the summit, intending to arrive 
that night at Randa. At 10 p.m. they had not got clear of the forest below 7 
the Kien Glacier! and as “the guides considered that it -would bo unwise to 
attempt to descend further, as their lanterns were burnt out, they selected a 
smooth piece of grass on which to pass the night.” One of the guides awoke 
about 1 a.m., and missed Mr. Lucas; and at 4 a.m. he was found dead a 
short distance away, at the foot of a rock 60 mbtres in height. His watch 
had stopped at 12.20. See Alpine Journal, vol. xvi, p. 503, and vol. xvii, pp. 
39-40. The guides were Adolph Andenmatten (of Almagell) and Franz Zur- 
briggen (of Saas). 

1 Xavier Imseng (Saas-F6e). Sue my Guide to Chamonix , p. 64, for the death of Imseng. 

2 It may be well to point out that several fatal or very serious accidents have occurred in 

recent years in this district through guides dislodging sfconeb or boulders. Both ascending 
and descending, it is impossible to exercise too much caution to avoid dislodging rocks 
when anyone is below, s Stephan zum Taugwald became Ourg of Tiisch. 
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Both Dom and Taschhom have of late years, on more than one occasion, 
been ascended by the same party within the compass of a long day ; and, in 
1895, Mr. W. B. Davidsan, with Christian Klucker and Daniel Maquignaz, 
starting from above Saas-Fdo, ascended the Taschhom from the Mischabcljoch, 
crossed over the summit and descended on the Domjoch, thence ascended the 
Dom and descended on its northern side, reaching Banda the same evening. 

The Randa Tarif for the Taschhom is the same as for the Dom. 

• The other peaks included in the llanda Tarif are the Bieshorn, Diirrenhom, 
Hohberghorn, and Hiid-Lonzspitze. The Bieshorn is the peak to the N. of 


of the Nadelhorn, and can be got at rid a little valley running E. from 
Breitenmatt. The Hohberghorn is the peak 4226, to the N.W. of the Nadel- 
horn. It can be ascended by more than one route. The Sud-Lenzspitze is 
the point 4300, to the S.E. of the Nadelhorn. Upon more than one occasion 
tho throe peaks Sud-Lenzspitze, Nadelhorn, and Ulrichshorn have been 
ascended in one day. 1 There art, besides, several other ascents which can be 
made from Banda that are not on the Tarif; namely, the Nadelhorn (the 
highest point of tho Haas Grat N. of the Dom), the Galenhora, Grabenhoro, 
Strahlbett or Kienhom (12,320 feet, 3755 metres, W.S.W. of the Taschhom), 
and Leiterspitz. The Mettelhorn, also, can be ascended from Banda in a 
day. For the elevations and positions of theso peaks see Appendix E. 

There are several lofty and fine Passes from Randa over the Saas Grat 
to Saas-Fde, which have, however, small claim to practical utility, or to the 
attention of the general public, and they are mostly ignored by the Tarif; 
namely, the Mischabelioch, Domjoch, Nadeljoch, Lenzjoch (between the 
Siid-Lonzspitzo and tho Nadelhorn), and Hohbergpass. On the Western side 
of tho valley, the Biesjoch leads to the Turtmann Thai, and the Schallijoch 
to Zinal. For positions and elevations of these Passes see Appendix F. 

The road from Randa to Zermatt runs closely alongside the railway 
for | mile, and at this part there are especially good views of the 
lirei thorn and Petit Mont Cervin (right in front). The prominent 
mountain on the right is the Mettelhorn. After passing the hamlet 
Wildi (small chapel) there are few houses against the road, which in 
about 40 min. arrives at — 

Tasch (Taesch or Taesch), 4777 feet, 1456 metres; pop. 251 ; 29| kils. 
from Visp, kils. from Zermatt. Hotel du Taesciihorn, close to 
the Station. The village is situated on the right bank of the Mattervisp 


torrent, about a quarter of a mile from the Railway. 

The Fares are — 



Single Fares. 

Return Tickets. 



2nd Cl. 

3rd Cl. 

2nd CL 

3rd Cl. 



fr. cts. 

fr. cts. 

fr. ctfc 

fr. cts. 

Piisch to Banda . 

. 1. 80 

1. 15 

3. 50 

2. — 

n 

Herbriggon . 

. 3. 55 

2. 25 

6. 40 

4. -- 

»» 

St. Nicholas . 

. 6. 25 

3. 90 

11. 20 

7. - 

»» 

Kalpotran 

. 8. -45 

5. 30 

15. 20 

9. 50 

: > 

Stalden . 

. 10. 25 

6. 40 

18. 40 

11. 50 

5 ) 

Visp (Vihgo) . 

. 13. 35 

8. 35 

24. — 

15. - 

,, 

Zermatt 

. 2. 70 

1. 70 

4. 80 

3. ~ 

1 It is possible to go along the top of the entire range of the Saas Grat without 

descending to the volleys at all. 

The directions are simple. 

Commencing at the 

Schwarzberg Weissthor, go over 

the summit of 

the Strahlhom 

and descend on the 


Adler Pass ; then go over the Rimpflschhorn and come down on the Allalin Pass ; next 
walk up the Allalinhorn and descend to the Alphubeljoch, whence you cross over the 
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The torrent (Tiisclibacli) from the Tasch Valley Hows through 
Tasch, and is now embanked. It was formerly a source of trouble, 
and frequently rendered the road to Zermatt nearly or quite im- 
passable. In the village itself there is little to be seen except the 
collection of skulls and bones which is preserved in a small build- 
ing (bcinhaus) attached to the Church. At Tiisch, and various other 
places, they do not allow one to remain peaceably in his grave in 
perpetuity. You are disinterred and your bones are stacked away 
in this fashion. There are similar collections at St. Nicholas and at 
Vi sp. For names of Guides of Tiisch see Appendix G. 



CIIAKNKL-HOUSE (‘ lihIN HAL'S ’) AT TASCH. 


[From tho village of Tiisch, a good path starts at the upper bridge over 
the Taschbach for the Tasch Alp. The name Tiisch Alp is sometimes applied 
.to a small Inn situated in a valley which leads at first a little S. of E. and 
afterwards about S.E., and sometimes to tho Valley itself. In this volume 
the valley is called the Tiisch Valley, and the ground round about tho inn is 
termed the Tasch Alp. 

The path gets into forest soon after leaving the bridge, and is steep for 
about 1500 feet. When it begins to enter the Tasch Valley the inclination 
becomes moderate, and it so continues to tho Inn (about 7000 feet) which can 

Alphubel to the Mischabeljoch, and go successively over the Tiischhorn, Dorn, Slid- 
Lenzspitze, Nadelhorn, Ulrichshom and Balfrin. The whole route has been traversed 
in sections upon one or another occasion. J 





should be made before leaving 1 Tiisch, to avoid disappointment. In the event 
of the Tiisch* A1 p inn being closed, Knnda can bo used as a starting-point for 
these excursions, it is nearer than Zermatt. 

A promenade on foot or mule-back can bo taken by anyone, alone, to the 
foot of the Mollichen, Hubei, and Langenfluh Glaciers at the head of the 
Tiisch Valley (about 8000 feet). They can be reached in a leisurely fashion 
in 3 i to H hs. Fair path. This is good grazing-ground, and there are often 
many cattle about, some of whom are uncivilized. Carry a stick. Admirable 
views of the Weisshorn will be seen in front, when returning. 

The first ascent of the Allalinhorn, 13,235 feet, 4034 metres, was made on 
Aug. 28, 1858, by Mr. E. L. Ames, with the guides Franz Andermatten and 
— Imseng of Saas. They started from the Mattmark Inn, and after getting 
to the top of the Allalinpass followed the ridge which leads thence N.E. by 
N. to the summit of tho mountain. The ascent from the Col and back 
occupied them about 4 hs. From the Col they descended to Zermatt, nd 
Tiisch. From place to place 14 hs. were taken. The mountain was crossed 
from N. to S. (Saas to Zermatt) by Sir Leslie Stephen and Rev. W. Short, with 
Franz Andermatten and Moritz Anthonmatten (?) on Aug. 1, 1860. Sixteen 
hours were occupied from placo to place. * 
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The Alphubel, 13,803 feet, 4207 metres, was first ascended on Aug. 9, 1860, 
by Sir Leslie Stephen, ml the Tasch Valley. No 
account of this ascent hassbeen preserved, and I am 
unable to indicate the route that was taken. The 
summit can be attained in 1 J hs. from the Alphubel - 
jjoch, and in even less time from the Mischabeljoch, 
f. i . .* | and it is also accessible from the West. 

' 1 1 Tho first ascent of the Rimpfischhorn, 13,790 ft., 

4203 mMres, was made by Dr. R. Liveing and Sir 
Leslie Stephen in Sept. 1859, with the guides Melchior 
Anderegg and Johann zum Taugwald, from Zer- 
matt, rid the long ridge called the Rimpfischwaige. 
Twelve hours of actual going seem to have been 
occupied on the ascent and descent. This mountain 
has also been ascended from the Allalinpass (5 hs. 
from the Pass to tho top), but tho route which is 
probably tho shortest and easiest is that marked on 
the Map of tho Valley of Zermatt, from tho Tasch 
Valley, crossing tho Hubei Glacier near its foot, 
mounting the buttress between it and the Langen- 
tluh Glacier, and crossing tho latter to a point high 
up on the Rimpfischwiinge, which is then followed 
to tho summit. The Rimpfischhorn is a more appe- 
tizing morsel for a mountaineer than the Allalin and 
Alphubel, which also, as points of view, are inferior 
to a numl>er of positions in this district that can 
he gained more easily. 

The passes out of the Tiisch Valley, leading to 
tho Saas Thai, are all moderately easy ; though, as 
they are lofty, they are, under any circumstances, 
somewhat laborious. Tho Mischabeljoch, 12,651 
feet, 3856 metres, between the Tiischhom and the 
Alphubel, was first traversed by Messrs. Coutts and 
William Trotter, the Rev. H. B. George and the 
Rev. W. S. Thomason, with the guides Peter Bohren, 
Christian Aimer, and two Saas men, on July 30, 
1862, from Siuis (im Grund) to Zermatt. Fifteen 
hours wore taken going right through. The route 
now usually followed for this pass is marked on the 
Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 

The Alphubeljoch, 12,474 feet, 3802 metres, be- 
tween the Alphubel and Allalinhorn irf easy ; but 
with new snow may be very laborious. iThe ordinary 
route for it is marked. Time from Sails - Foe to 
Tasch Alp in 9 to 10 hs., actual going. In 1889, 
a Fronch lady and gentleman fell, “ mt.li their guide, 
into a crevasse on this pass, and were only saved 
by the arrival of another party’.” — Alpine Journal, 
vol, xiv, p. 475. 

The Feejoch, 12,507 feet, 3812 metres, is not 
shown upon the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 
It lies between the point marked 3912 and the 
Allalinhorn. That peak can be ascended from the 
Col. It is a circuitous route from the Tiisch Valley 
to Saas-F6e ; but, being easy, is as quick as the more 
direct ones. * 

The Allalinpass, the next one to the south, 11,713 > 
foet, 3570 metres, between the Allalinhorn and 
Rimpfischhorn, is known to havo been crossed in 
ran5a Tp zermatt. 1847, and possibly was yt long before. This* is 
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a very circuitous way of getting from the Tasch Valley -to Saas, but the time 
occupied is not more than upon the above-mentioned passes. Deducting the 

4 hs. taken on the first Abcent of the Allalin from the Col to the Summit and 
back, Mf. Ames’ party went through from Mattmark to Zermatt in 10 hs. 

There remains to be mentioned a little pass at the head of the Tasch Valley, 
the Langenfluh Pass, loading from it into the Findelen Valley, across the 
western end of the long ridge called the Kimpfischwange. This has not yet 
been recognized on the Official Maps of Switzerland. It goes between the 
points marked 3258 and 3314, by the track laid down on the Valley of Zermatt 
Map, and is, approximately, 10,500 feet high. One can get by it easily *in 

5 to 6 hs. from the Tasch Alp Inn to the Fluhberg Hotel (by the side of the 
Findelen Glacier). 

In descending from the Tasch Valley with the intention of proceeding to* 
Zermatt, the qukkest way is to return by the path to the village of Tasch, 
and thence by train. If time is not an object, another way may be taken. 
When about 20 min. down, a rough path will be noticed leading away to the 
loft (about S.S.W.) by the sido of an old, disused watercourse. Baedeker’s 
Switzerland terms this “a direct but disagroeable forest-path.” I have found 
it very serpentine and highly agreeable.] 

South of Tasch, the road to Zermatt does not rise much for 3 kils. 
.Just before it crosses to the left bank of the Mattervisp (5023 feet, 
1531 mfetres), there is the Restaurant zum Biel, by the roadside. 
After crossing the stream, it steepens on the next two kilometres, 
but the last bit, just before entering Zermatt, is flat. 

A kilometre and a half to the south of Tasch, the railway crosses 
to the left bank for the last time, and rises rapidly, in 1 kil., high 
alxive the torrent and road, by the last of the inclines with rack 
rails. At this part it skirts the base of the Mettelhorn. There is 
a grand view, between kils. 31-32, of a gorge through which the 
Mattervisp runs. (Jet on the side of the stream. The Matterhorn 
first shews itself, to those in the train, about the 34th kil., and after 
passing through a little tunnel Zermatt comes in sight, with Mont 
Cervin towering above. At the Terminus there is a good Bullet, and 
Omnibuses from the Hotels will be found in the Station Yard. The 
Railway Fares from Zermatt are — 


Zormatt to Tasch 

Single Fares. 

2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 
fr. cts. fr. cts. 

. 2. 70 1. 70 

Return Tickets. 
2nd Cl. 3rd Cl. 

fr. cts. fr. cts. 

1. 80 3. - 

., Banda 

. 4.45 

2. 80 

8. - 

5. - 

Horbriggen 

. 6. 25 

3. 90 

11. 20 

7. — 

St. Nicholas 

. 8. 90 

5. 55 

16. — 

10. — 

Kalpetran 

. 11. 15 

6. 95 

20. — 

12. 50 

Staldon . 

. 12. 45 

7. 80 

22. 40 

14. - 

,, Visp (Vicge) . 

. 16. - 

10. — 

28. 80 

18. - 

,, Lausanne. 

. 26. - 

17. 15 

44. 80 

29. 40 
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PLAN OF ZERMATT, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

UPON THE VILLAGE OF ZERMATT. 

ZERMATT ITS POPULATION- AUTHORITIES -REPARATION OF PATHS— 
COMMUNAL FORESTS HOTELS— THE STREET — SHOPS— MANNERS 
ANI) CUSTOMS— THE CHURCH —INSCRIPTIONS IN CRAVE YARD — 
ENOLISH CHURCH AND INSCRIPTIONS IN ITS GRAVEYARD — AN 
ALPINE GARDEN ! — ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS- POST OFFICE — TEM- 
PERATURES— GLACIERS — EARTHQUAKES — HRIDGES- GUIDES AND 
MULES— THE GOliNKRGRAT RAILWAY. 

The Village of Zermatt, 1 35 kils. from Visp, is .situated in a basin 
at the head of the Nicolai Thai, upon nearly level ground, on the 
left hank of the Mattervisp torrent. It is in the District dc Vidgc 
(or Bczirk Visp). See p. 101. Altitude, 5315 feet (1620 metres). 
Post, Telegraph, and Telephone. 

The resident Population at the last Census was 741, and it is 
increasing. During the season, the residents are largely augmented 
by the persons employed in the Hotels, and by shopkeepers and 
others who come from various parts of Switzerland. For Zcrmatters 
in early times, see p. 9. The Authorities comprise the President 
of the Commune (with a Council of live), a Jugc, and sous-Jugc dc 
Commune . 

The whole of the upper parts of the surrounding Alps and mountains, 
up to the limits of pasturage, are the property of the Commune. On 
the lower ground, many little patches and plots are private property. 
The Zermattcrs set a high value on their land, and ask prices equi- 
valent to those which are obtainable in the City of London. The 
Commune derives a considerable revenue from rents. 

Reparation of Roads and Paths. — The Commune determines what 
shall he done in this matter, and assesses the amount that shall be 
contributed by each person, according to his means. An Association 
has been formed called la Soctift pour Ic d6veloppcmcnt dc Zermatt , 
which takes into consideration, amongst other matters, improvement 
of the paths. 

Forests. — Although the Forests around Zermatt (in consequence of 
the high average elevation of the soil) are not so extensive as those 
belonging to some of the Communes lower down the Valley, they 

- 1 The name Zermatt is of comparatively modern origin. See chap. i. I have 
remarked the following variations in spelling. Zermatten (Bourrit, 1781); Zer-Matt 
(De Saussure, 1706); Zur-Matt (Ebel, 1804); Zermat (Schiner, 1812); Matt (Ebel, 1818); 
and Zurmatt (Marc Viridet, 1833). 
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form a large and valuable property. Every member of the Commune 
has right to wood to build a house, if he lu^s not already got one, 
but he has to pay for its transport. 

The most picturesque tree in this* neighbourhood is the Arolla 
Pine, and it is also one of the most serviceable for its timber, but 
it is not considered so valuable as the Larch. The greater part of 
the chalets are built of the latter wood. Furniture and lioors are 
made from the Arolla Pine. 

Hotels.— Grand Hotel du Mont Cervin (300 beds ; Pension, 7-16 
francs; Rierhalle; Lift). Hotel MONTH Rosa (100 beds; Pension, 
7-14 frs.). Hotel Zermatt ( 1 80 Jbeil s ; Pension, 7-15 frs.). These 
are the three largest and oldest established Hotels (see pp. 15, 17). 
They are all central, and are favourites with English and Americans. 

Pension includos 'dfyuner du matin' (c«/<?, thS , on chocolat conwfet), ‘ dSjenner 
A la fourchette ’ (lunch), dinner, rooms, and attendance. It must t>o lor a week, 
at least, reckoning from the day the arrangement is made. For a supple- 
mentary payment of 50 centimes per head, ponsionrtaires in the three above 
(Seiler) hotels at Zermatt can lunch at the Riffklalp Hotel, at the ltiFFKL- 
berg Hotel (Riffelhaus), or at tho Lac , 1 Noir (Schwa hzsEE). At all these 
six establishments the price of Pension is reduced until July 1, and afte, 
September 1. 

Hotel Gornergrat; Grand Hotel Terminus; Hotel d’Angle- 
terre: Hotel Sciiweizkrhof ; Hotel Bellevue; Grand Hotel 
Victoria. These are near the Railway Station. Hotel de la 
Poste (central). Hotel-Pension Bon Repos ; Pension-Restaurant 
Al pen ROSE ; Dependance & Pension Perrn (the two latter are on 
the right bank of the Mattervisp). There are also two other hotels 
a short distance from Zermatt, close to the Chapel of Heueten (see 
p. 142), called WaldESRUIIE, and Hotel MORGENROTll ; and another 
one a little to the south of the village, named Restaurant, des 
Alpks. Most of the Hotels have the Electric Light ; and omnibuses 
from them leave for the Railway Station before the departure of 
each train. The Trains start punctually. 

In the Street. — Zermatt has one street, which runs through the 
whole length of the village. The side alleys and lanes leading oft* 
it are not recommended. The Shops are in ‘the street,’ and include 
one kept by a son of the renowned guide Melchior Anderegg, 
foV the sale of Carvings, Photographs, etc. There are a dozen or 
iqore general shops, a Baker, Bank, several Bootmakers, Confectioner, 
Doctor, Florist and Fruiterer, Forwarding Agents, Lady Barber (Marie 
Biner), and a Jeweller. J. Lauber deals in minerals. At the general 
shops, bread, cheese, tobacco and tourists’ requisites are sold. ‘ Long 
John,’ Liebig’s Extract, Chlorodyne, Photo. Chemicals, English special- 
ities in general, and Medicines prepared* according to the British 
Pharmacopeia, can be obtained at the Chemist’s (J. M. de Chastonay), 
in the Villa Margueritha, near the Hotel Mont Cervin. 

Manners and customs at Zermatt.— The Journal de Zermatt , Aug. 
18, 1895, contained the following paragraph. — 

1 Mosurs et coutumes de Zermatt.— On connait’ los beaut&j de la contr£e, 
mais on ignore los moeurs du pays. Par exempt^ sait-on qu’a Zermatt il n’a 
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jamais 6t€ constate de debt, vol on rixe. Lo easier judiciaire de la contrde 
est immaculd. Los magasins n'ont pas de volet, les etulngos restent dehors la 
nuit, les portes dos eh&lets n’ont pus do sorrure ; ¥1 arrivo souvont quo dos 
Strangers, inconnus des negotiants, emportent, main j nan t de monnaie, dos 
marchandises qu’ils viennont religieuscment solder le lendemain ; le cos con- 
traire, de memoire d’homnie, no s'est jamais produit. Les guides jogissent 
dune reputation de probite sans taeho ; nombre de touristes leur confient les 
funds dont ils sont port ours ot il no s’est jamais el eve mOme do contestation. 
Detail typiquo, le banquier du pays dort aveo la foruMre ouverto. A minuit, 

dans tons les cafes de Zermatt, l’obscurite 
sc fait, par suito de l’oxtinction de la 
lumiere eleetrique et ohaeun so retire, sans 
murmurer. Lo soul gendarme du village 
semblo plutAt propose a la surveillance do 
la vertu qu'h la repression du vice.” 

Zermatt Church, dedicated to St. 
Maurice, is a plain structure exter- 
nally, and is less ornate internally 
than most of the churches in this 
district. Admission can be had at 
all reasonable times. According to 
Kuden’s Familini-Statistilc , it is not 
known wliei^ it was erected. The 
sacristy is dated 1587, and stands, it 
is said, on the site of a charnel-house 
{bciuhaus). On Sum lays, Kirst Mass 
at 5.30 a. in. ; Second Mass, 7 a. in. ; 
Third Mass, S a. m. ; High Mass, 9 a.m. 
On week-days, Mass at 6.30 .and 7.30 
a. in. The parsonage is on the S.E. 
side of the Church, and is the house 
where visitors lodged before the iirst 
Hotel was opened. Sec p. 14. The 
Parish of Zermatt extends on the S. 
up to the T tali an frontier, and on the 
N. is bounded by the Parish of Tiiseli. 
Like all the rest of the Valley, it is 
in the Diocese of Sion. 

In the centre of the Churchyard, 
/.ekmatt ciibKoi. on the S. side of the Church, there 

is the monument to Michel Cross (see 
p. 71). bearing this inscription, on the side facing the street. — 

“a la memoire dc Michel Auguste Croz no au Tour vall<$o de Chamounix, 
en temoignage do regrets de la porto d’un hommo brave et d6vou<j, aim<5 de 
ses compagnons estim<j de voyageurs, il p6rit non loin d’ici on hommo dc 
coeur ot guide fiddle.” 

Upon the N. and S. sides respectively of the monument there are 
the dates of his birth and death [Avril 22me, 1830 ; Juillet 14me, 
1865]. 

On the north of the Church there are £hc graves of the Rev. 
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Charles Hudson and Mr. Hadow (see p. 70), and at their side there is 
that of Mr. W. K. Wilsyi of Rugby School, with these inscriptions. — 

“Douglas Robert, oldest son of Patrick Douglas and Emma Hadow, who 
porished in descending the Matterhorn, July 14, 1865, aged 19 years. Even 
so lather, for so it seemed good in thy sight. S. Matt, xi.— 26. 

“Charles Hudson, Vicar of Skillington, Lincolnshire, killed in descending 
the Matterhorn, July 14, 1865, aged 86 years. Be ye therefore also ready. 
S. Luke xii. 40.” 

“ + William Knyvet Wilson, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. + Born 
Nov. 2. 1838. + Killed by a fall on the Riffelhorn, July 18. 1865. + “It is I 
be not afraid.” St. John vi. 10.” 

By their side there is the tomb of Mr. E. von Orote, inscribed 
“ Eduard von Grote xiii August mdccclix semper idem ” and close by 
there is the grave of Mr. Goehrs (see p. 86), bearing this inscription. — 

“Edouard Goohrs n<5 a Strasbourg le 23 Oktober 1863 Mort au Cervin le 
11 Soptcinbor 1890 Mes pensbos no sont pas vos ponsecs ct mes voies ne sent 
pas vos Voies a dit I’Eternol. E.S.S.S.” 

And alongside there is the grave of Mr. Chester (see chap, x) in- 
scribed “ Ilenry Chester of Poyle Surrey who died on the LyMkamm.'’ 


The English Church is placed upon an eminence opposite to the 
Hotel du Mont Cervin. The keys are kept at the Hotel du Mont 
Rose. Upon its S. side there are the graves of Mr. Gabbett (see 
chap, ix), Mr. Borckhardt (sec pp. 85-6), Messrs. Lewis and Paterson (see 
chap, x), Miss Sampson (see p. 164), and Mr. Cooper, with the following 
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“In memory of Frederick C. Borckhordt St. Albans, Herts who perished 
on the Matterhorn during a terrible snowstorm, 18 August 1886 Aged 48.” 

“In loving memory of my beloved husband William Arnold Lewis barrister 
t at law of the Inner Temple and 29 Elsham Road Kensington son of the 
late W. D. Lewis Q.C. who lost his life on September Gth 1877 by a fall 
from the Lyskamm Aged 30. Thy will bo done.” * 

“At rest “Until the Day Break” Noel H. Paterson Aged 33 Sept 6th 
1877 

“In Memory of Ellen Emma Sampson, of Hendon, Middlesex, killed by 
falling stones on the Triftjock 30th August 1895.” 

“To the beloved, abiding memory of James Robert Cooper, of Durdans, 
Reigate, Surrey : (aged 79) who was lost on Midsummer Day, 1897, and found 
in the Wittiwald on Oct. 25th of tho same year, beneath the Shadow of a 
Rock, as if sleeping. 

— 4 1 will seek that which was lost . . . and they shall dwell safely in the 
wilderness and sleep in the woods.’” 

By the side of the last there is the grave of Mr. Cockin. See p. 1 19. 

In front of the English Church there is an Alpine Garden in the 
centre of which is a monument to Alexandre Seiler I, and his wife, 
that was erected by public subscription in 1902 ; and also the Mus4e 
de Zermatt, containing numerous objects of local interest, rocks, 
minerals, etc. ; photographs of mountaineers and mountain scenery. 

[A list of Plants that arc found in the neighbourhood of Zermatt is given 
at the end of lindens Fam if ten - Statist ik\ embracing nioro than 500 species. 
The following yenera are amongst those which are most strongly represented. 

A nemone (6), A re mi r in (8), Artemi da (7), Campanula (8), Cares (23), Cerastium 
(6), Drain i (7), (tent in no (13), iterant urn (4), Onaphalium (5), JI levari urn (19), 
Myoxotis (4), Potentilla (14), Ranunculus (9), Sarifraya (14), Silene (5), Tri folium 
(9), Veronira (9), Viola (7). 

Digging up plants by their roots. — The following notification was 
printed in the Journal dr Zermatt, Aug. 11, 1895. 

“Expeditions de fleurs avec leurs racines.— Pour arracher et exp&lier des 
fleurs destinies h. Ctre transplants, uno autorisation du mairo do Zermatt, 
M. Pierre-Louis Perron, est indispensable. Do plus ees fleurs dovront acquitter 
un droit municipal do 5 fr. le kilo pour les edelweiss et 3 fr. pour les autres fleurs.” 

It is impossible to collect the tax, and the ‘ indispensable authorisa- 
tion ’ is, I think, very generally ignored.] ,m. 

Interesting Birds in the neighbourhood of Zermatt.— To the £ 00 - 
lofjut for 1898, pp. 474-6, Dr. I\ L. Sclater, F.R.S., contributes 
some observations upon birds which can Ik? seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Zermatt, “not to be seen in life in the British Islands, and 
of special interest to the student of European ornithology.” 44 You 
cannot,” he says, “go very far into the pine forest adjoining the 
Riflfel Hotel without meeting with the Nutcracker . . . certainly the 
most characteristic bird of the higher forests in Switzerland ” ; and 
he mentions having seen upon the RiffeJalp, or round about the 
Hotel, the Alpine Accentor, Snow- finch, Water Pipit, and Black 
Redstart. The Alpine ('hough inhabits the steep cliff between the 
Riffelalp Hotel and the Riffelhaus, and “there is a large colony of 
them on the Gomergrat, where they inhabit tho southern face of the 
steep rocks overlooking tlie'Goraer Glacier.” 44 There sue at least 
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six most interesting Alpine birds to be met with on the Riffelalp. 
... I have no doubt that all these species would be found breeding 
there in the spring.” 

The Gardens of the Mont Cervin Hotel, close at hand, are Zoo- 
logical in their tendencies, and contain Marmots, Bouquetin, etc. 
The Post Office is open on week-days from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 
on Sundays from 8 to 10 a.m. and 1—3 p.m. Telegraph Office is 
always open. For the Swiss Post see p. iv of Introduction. 



TIIK MATTERHORN BRIDGE. 

* 

Temperature. — The maximum temperature in the shade at Zermatt 
is seldom higher than 24° C. (75° -2 Fall.). The highest recorded 
temperature in recent years occurred, I believe, on Aug. 16-17, 1892, 
when the thermometer rose to 7G 0, 1 Fall. In the suit, however, the 
heat (both on high and low ground) is often sufficient to make one 
wish for shade, and an umbrella is not to be despised. In Winter, 
the minimum may be as low as -6° Fall. (38° below freezing-point). 

Glaciers. — In the Report on the jieriodieal variations of glaciers 
in the Jahrbucli of the Swiss Alpine Club, 1900, it is stated that in 
the years 1897-9 the Gomer, Findelen and Zmutt glaciers all shewed 
shrinkage. The Findelen, however, id 1894, advanced 60 metres. 
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Earthquakes. — The Nicolai Thai experienced earthquake shocks 
several times in the course of the 19th century, but Zermatt itself 
has taken scarcely any harm. The last occurred on Aug. 21, 1895, 
at 9.15 a.m. It was a single, moderately strong shock, accompanied 
by loud noise. Many persons rushed out of the Hotels in alarm. 
There was a second, feebler shock at 1 p.m. on the same day, 
attended by a very loud noise, resembling that made on the fall of 
a great avalanche. I could not learn that damage was done in any 
part of the Valley. 

At the end of July, 1855, the earthquakes were more severe. Canon «J. (L 
Smyth, who was at Zermatt at the time, .-ays, “we were assembled a little 
before dinner and suddenly heard a rumbling, and presently ielt the lloor 
shaking, just as if all the people in the Hotel had taken to dancing about 
the dittcroni rooms. On looking out of the window we perceived some large 
.stones tumbling down into the valley. The shocks w r ere repeated two or throe 
times at intervals. . . No damage was done at Zermatt. . . At St. Nicholas 
the whole side of one of tho Hotels was thrown down, so that people out- 
side could see into the bed-rooms.” The damage done on this occasion at 
St. Nicholas and other places lower down the valley was very extensive. 

Bridges. — Those who desire to make Excursions alone will do well 
to acquaint themselves with the Bridges. 1. There is lirst the Village 
Bridge, called tichwebstvy, which is reached by the lane (usually in a 
filthy condition) on the southern side of the Mont Cervin Hotel, or 
by a path at the back of the Hotel Zermatt. The way over it leads 
to Haueten, etc. 2. The next bridge higher up the Mattervisp is called 
the ltitfel Bridge [Tout da RiJJ'cl). This is the bridge for the Kiftcl- 
berg, ( lornergrat, etc. These two are marked on the Plan of Zeimatt. 
3. The next one higher up, called sum Waldstvg, is over the Zmutt 
torrent, just above its junction with the Mattervisp. (Jo over it to 
the Gorges of the Gorner. 4. Half a kil. higher up the Zmutt torrent 
there is the bridge for the Lac Noir, TIdrnli, etc., called the Matterhorn 
Bridge (Font da Mont Cervin). The little bridge in the middle of the 
village crosses the Triftbach, coining from the Trift Gorge. The lirst 
bridge below the village was erected in 1899, and is called tijnsbrueke. 

Guides and Mules. — Guides are in demand at Zermatt, yet there 
is not a Bureau or any place where a would-be employer can learn 
what Guides are available. He has lirst to occupy his time in search- 
ing for men out of work, and then to enquire whether those he pro- 
poses to select are lit to employ on the contemplated excursion. 
This is wasteful of the time of the employer; and many persons 
quit Zermatt, without making excursions they wish to make, from 
inability to jqjeet with the right men, — although there may be at 
the moment a dozen or a score of competent guides available, who, 
in consequence, lose business. 

Zermatt is a meeting-place for Guides. Besides the men of the 
district, whose names are given in Appendix G, and other Valaisan 
guides, one often finds there some of the best men from the Oberland, 
the Engadine, Chamonix, Courmayeur and the Val Toumanche; and 
it would be a convenience to tourists, and would put annually many 
thousands of francs in the pockets of thc$e who want them, if an 
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Office could be opened for the registration of Guides out of employ- 
ment, where employers might call and make enquiries. 1 * * Mules and 
drivers can be engaged at the Hotels. 4 

The Gornergrat Railway, from Zermatt to the Gornergrat, was 
opened in August, 1898. The terminus at Zermatt is opposite to 
the Station of the Zermatt — Visp line. It will always be necessary 
to change trains. 

This is an electric railway, otio mbtre gauge. The first 300 metres over 
the meadows are lovel. The line thon crosses the Mattervisp by an iron 
bridge of 24 micros span, and after that no more is lovel. 

At tho commencement, the gradients are not steeper than tho steepest ones 
on the Vi^ge— Zermatt line, — that is to say 12 in 100 ; but after passing the 
bridgo at the entrance to the Findelen Valley they arc almost always 20 in 
100. The line at this part is already a considerable olevation above Zornmtt 
and tho mule-path to the Kilfel. and gives fine views of the (label horn and 
Zinal Itothhorn. After passing through three small rock tunnels of ordinary 
character, it arrives (at' kil. 3) at a fourth tunnel, 200 metros long, which makes 
a complete semi-circle, and mounts 1 in 5 all the way through ! Tho upper 
end of the tunnel, which is quite a short distance from the lower entrance, is 
thus 131 feet al»ove it ! Shortly afterwards, the lino makes a great sweep 
round to the right, and at kil. 5 approaches the Riffolalp Hotel, where there 
is the first Station. A Tramway leads from the Station to the Hotel. There 
are then several curves, and at kil. 0*0 one reaches the second Station, Riffel- 
h.ms, close to the Hotel. So far, tho railway has not touched the mule-path, 
but after this line and path are close together. Tho littlo lakes at tho foot 
of the Riffelhorn are passed at kil. 8, and the line terminates at a sort of 
plateau, 9908 feet, 3020 metres, to the W. of the Gornergrat, at kil. 9*2? In 
this distance it rises 4593 feet (1400 metres). 

This is a rack railway, worked by electricity. As it has gradients so steep 
that it would be impossible to obtain sufficient adhesion on ail ordinary pair 
of rails, tho line has, throughout its entire length, a third, central, rack rail, 
on the Abt system. The most important works upon it are the semi-circular 
tunnel, and the great bridge over the Findelenbach. This is in three spans, 
and from the level of the torrent, which it crosses, to the rails, is a height of 
164 feet (50 metres), or 16 feet more than tho bridge at Fribourg (on the 
Lausanne— Berne line), which until the opening of this line was the loftiest in 
Switzerland. The estimated cost of the line (including an electric installation 
capable of developing 1500 h.p.) was 3,500,000 frames. 

In 1899, there were five ascending and five descending trains daily, during 
the Season ; which took 1 h hours either going up or coming down. An ascont 
of tho Gornergrat from Zermatt in 90 minutes can only be effected by a very 
fast walker, but a decent pedestrian can come down from the Gornergrat 
Station to Zermatt in 80 minutes, or les*. The fares are - Zermatt to Riffelalp 
6 frs. ; return tickets 9 frs. Riffelalp to Gornergrat 6 frs. ; return tickets 9 frs. 
Zermatt to Gornergrat 12 frs. ; return tickets 18 frs. A considerable reduction 
is made to Schools, or to parties of not fewer than 16 persons travelling together. 
These reduced rates can be learnt in tho Seiler Hotels, and elsewhere. 

i In the Jahrbvch des Schwcizer Alpcncluh, 1897, p. 402, there are the following 
remarks, “ Lc Comite central a constate avec peine que les deux guides victimes de la 
catastrophe au Lyskamm ne figuraient pas sur nos tableaux d’assurance. la repugnance 
ou la negligence des guides valaisans a se faire assurer contre les accidents aisparait- 
raient certainement dans une grande mesure si les guides 6taient organises en corporation 
par valine ou par region. Le Comity central discutera s'il ne convient pas que le Club 
Alpin Suisse fasse des demarches pour provoquer cette cwganization qui ojfnrail encore 
d'autres wantages" ^ 

I agree with these remarks, and think that the Guides of the Zermatt District would 

find it to their interest to establish a Bureau where tourists could learn the names of 

Guides out of employment. * t 



CHAPTER IX. 

EXCURSIONS FROM ZERMATT. 

TO THE KIKFKLAM'-- LAC NOIR (SCHWA RZSEE)- ZM UTT AND STAFFED 
— GORGES OK THE CORNER — THE FINDELEN VALLEY — TRIFT GOUGE 
— HOHBALM — TASCII ALP AND VALLEY— HAUETEN— TO THE 
RIFFELHAUS AND CORN KR( } RAT — GUGEL — THE IIORNLI RIDGE AND 
THE MATTERHORN CABANE— THE ZMUTT GLACIER AND STOCK.IE— 
ASCENT OF THE CORNER GLACIER TO THE RIFFELHORN— THE FLUII 
ALP AND UPPER FINDELEN GLACIER - -TRIFT HOTEL ANI) TRIFT- 
K UMM EN — TIJ FTERKN ALP TO EGGEN — THE RIFFELHORN— A ROUND 
VIA STAFFED, THE LAC NOIR, ETC. — THE STOCKIIORN PASS — MET- 
TELHORN — UNTER GABELHORN -UNTER ANI) OBER ROTHHORN— 
W ELLENKJUPPE — TRI FT HORN - ODER GABELHORN- ZINA I, ROTHHORN 
(OR MOM IN G) — DENT DARRENS — DENT BLANCHE — PASSES FROM 
ZERMATT — THEODULE PASS (MATTERJOCH ) — ASCENT OF THE 
BREITHORN — PETIT MONT CERVIN — BREUIL AND THE VAL TOUB- 
NANCIIE — GUIDES OF THE VAL TOURNANCIIE — GOUFFRKS DES 
BUSSEUAILLES — VAL TOURNANCHE — CHATILLON — COL DE TOUR- 
NANCHK— TIEFENMATTENJOCH— COL DE VALPELLINE — COL DU 
MONT BRUIj 1£ — COL DE COLLON— COL DE BERTOL— AROLLA— COL 
D'lIERENS — COL DE LA DENT BLANCHE (ZINALJOCH) -COL DURAND 
— ARBENJOCH — WELLENJOCH — TRIFTJOCH — A TRAGEDY ON THE 
TRIFT— MOMING PASS— HOW TO GET TO ZINAL. 

Excursions from Zermatt are divided in this chapter into A. simple 
Walks . B.‘ Extensions of _ excursions 1 — 9. C. Ascents. D. Passes. 

Those which come under A are within the capacity of all; but the 
majority of tlioso which are included in sections C, D are only suit- 
able for persons who have at least an elementary acquaintance with 
the art of the mountaineer. An unlimited number of variations 
can be made upon the excursions which are enumerated, the central 
position of Zermatt giving it unique advantages, and permitting an 
almost infinity variety of combinations. For Tarif see Appendix D, 
for Guides ft£e Appendix G, and for Railway Fares see Appendix H. 
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A. Walks around Zermatt. 


§ 1. To the Riffelalp* Hotel, by tho ordinary path, returning by the Hotel- 
Pension du Glacier de Findelen and the Findelen Valley. 

Go past tho Church to tho H. end of the Village, and cross the Riffel 
Bridge (see p. 134). [Near this bridge, on the right hank of the Mattervisp 
torrent there is Restaurant zum Ali'ENKOse, opened in 1900.] The way then 
rises to the hamlet of Winkolniatten, 5499 feet, 1676 metres. At its Chapel 
tho path divides. Tako that on tho right, which descends to a bridge over 
the torrent (Findolenbach) coming from the Findelen Valley. The path then 
remopnts, and crosses a piece of flat meadow. After that it rises continuously 
to the Riffelalp Hotel. The first drinking-place is arrived at in about 45 min. 
from Zermatt, near tho lower end of the semi-circular tunnel on the Gornergrat 
Railway (see p. 136), and in the immediate vicinity there are some of the finest 
and most picturesque views of the Matterhorn that can be had from this 
direction. Ho far, a good deal of the way is in shade. The path here turns 
sharply to the left, and in the middle of the day this is a hot piece. At the 
top of the twists and turns time can be saved by shaping a direct course 
towards tho Riffelalp Hotel, across open ground, instead of following the 
regular path past the chalets of Augstkummen (where there is a second drink- 
ing-place). After the open ground, the path again turns to the left, and 
then doubles back to tho 


Riffelalp Hotel, 7307 feet, 2227 metres ; one of the Seiler Hotels, 
very popular from its excellence and position. Full and unimpeded 
view of the Matterhorn from its southern windows. Open from June 1 
to October 15 ; 250 beds; Pension 10 to Hi francs per day; Catholic 
and English Chapels ; Post and Telegraph. In the middle ot the season 
this Hotel is usually full and overflowing, and those who propose 
to take up residence there should make inquiry at one of tlic Seiler 
Hotels, before leaving Zermatt, to learn il there is room. A Tram- 
way connects the Hotel with the Station on the Gornergrat Railway. 


Instead of returning the same way, which would take about 40 min. (any- 
thing less is quick time), continue the walk to the Findelen Valley, by the 
path which starts at the buck of the Hotel. Good path, partly in shade ; 
slightly undulating ; with excellent views of tho Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, 
Gabelliorn, liothhorn (Morning) and Weisshorn. In 40 min. it arrives at the 
Hotel-Pension du Glacier dk Findelen, situated a few hundred feet above 
tho ice, on tho left bank of the valley. Descend from it to the bridge over 
the Findelenbach (a short distance below the end of the glacier) in 20 min. ; 
remount to the Village of Findelen, and take tho path back, down the right 
bank of the valley, that joins the route by which you came at the Chapel of 
Wiukelmatten. 

In ascending to the Riffelalp something can be saved by ‘cutting’ the path 
at several places. Look ahead. The following will be about the times occu- 
pied on the excursion. 


Monte Rosa Hotel to Riffcl Bridge . 

Riffol Bridge to first drinking-shed . 

First drinking-shed to Riffelalp Hotel . , 
Riffelalp Hotel to Hotel du Glacier de Findelen 
Hotel du Glacier do Findelen to Findelen 
Findelen to Monte Rosa Hotel .... 

Total . 


. o 

. 40 
. 45 


min. 

11 

11 


40 

25 

40 


3 ks. 15 min. 


§ 2. To the Lac Noir (Schwarzsee), ascending by the old path and de- 
scending by the new one, or eke vmX. 

Go to the S. end of the village, and follow the path marked P on the Plan 
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of Zermatt v The path divides about S min. after passing tho Eiffel Bridge. 
Take the one on the right [the other goes to the Gorges of the Gorner], 
which rises, continues on tho left bank of the streftm, and in about 12 min. 
more comes to the Matterhorn Bridge (Pont du Mont Cervin). See p. 138. 
After crossing this bridge, it bears round to the right, and in 9 min. more 
passes through the hamlet of Zum See. Shortly afterwards it commences to 
rise steeply, and in about 20 min. from Zum See divides again. Here there 
is a shea, inscribed 

VINS BIEllE THE LAIT 

Take the path on the left [tho other one goes up the Zmutt Valley to 
the ch&lets of Staffol], and in IS min. or so moro you arrive at a second drinking- 
place, at the hamlet Ilormattjc, overlooking the Gorner Glacier. Thence tho 
way mounts directly towards the Hbrnli, and in about 25 min. divides again. 
It is immaterial which way is taken, as both lead to tho Lac Noir. The 
right hand one (the old path) has fine views of the Kothhorn, Ober Gabelhoru 
and Dent Blanche ; and the left hand or new path (rather the steeper of the 
two ways) has a magnificent prospect over the Gorner Glacier up to Monte 
Rosa. In to 2£ hours from Zermatt you come to tho 

Hotel du Lac Noir (Schwarzsee), 8494 feet, 2589 metres ; one of the 
Seiler Hotels ; near the lakelet of the same name ; 50 beds ; Pension 
9-12 frs. Mugs of beer can be had here. The view from this place is 
extensive, and embraces nearly all the peaks in 4Aie Zermatt district. 
At the Chapel against the Lake (see Illustration on p. 55), Mass on 
Sundays at 8 a. m. Descent can he made to Zermatt by either of 
the two ways in 50 min., moving briskly; or by a more circuitous 
path viA the ehfilets of StalFel and the Zmutt Valley in about 2 lis. 

§ 3. To the Chalets of Staffel and the end of the Zmutt Glacier, rid the 

Village of Zmutt, returning by the right bank. 

Follow tho route for the Lac Noir nearly to the Matterhorn Bridge. A little 
short of it, a path goes away on the right. Take this, to the Village of Zmutt, 
6365 feet, 1910 metres. Chapel. Old ch&lets. Time from Zermatt, 1 hour. 
In the middle of the day, this place is often completely deserted, everyone 
being at work out of doors. Descend in 5 min. to a bridge over tho Zrnutt- 
bach (romantic position), a few hundred yards away, on the W. of the Village. 
Cross it and turn to tho right, up the valley. The way to Staffol lies almost 
entirely through forest (many Arolla pines), picturesque, and well-shaded. On 
getting clear of the trees there is a remarkable view of the Matterhorn, which 
will be a surprise to those who have only seen the mountain from the Riffelalp 
(see p. 49). “There are precipices, apparent, but not actual ; there are preci- 
pices absolutely perpendicular ; there are precipices overhanging, there are 
glaciers and hanging glaciers ; there are glaciers which tumble great siracs over 
greater cliffs, whose debris, subsequently consolidated, becomes glacier again.” — 
aS bramble* amomjxt the Alps. The chalets of Staffel, 7021 feet, 2140 metres, are 
close to the end of the Zmutt Glacier, and a rough path or track continues 
for some distance up its right bank. Soveral spots in the vicinity of the 
cMlets are well-adapted for picnics. Good water. Bring food, — prices are 
high at the small inn at Staffel. For returning home down the right bank of 
the valley (good path all the way), and through Zum See and across the Matter- 
horn Bridge, allow 80 to 90- minutes. I strongly recommend this Excursion. 

§ 4? To the Gorges of the Gorner and the end of the Gorner Glacier, 
going by the zum Waldsteg Bridge (see p. 134), and returning by the Matter- 
horn Bridge. 

Take the path marked p on tho Plan of Zermatt to the zum Waldsteg* 
Bridge, which crosses the Zmuttbach, 10 to 12 min. above the Riffel Bridge. 
On its farther side the path divides. That on the* right leads through the 
hamlet of Platten; that on the left gets in 7 min. to the northern end of 
the Gorges. . Admittance 1 franc. At the entrance there is a small erection 




since 1860, and it has now no ice-cavern at its extremity. To get to it, cross 
the bridge which will bo seen. Keturn home HA Zum See and the Matterhorn 
Bridge in about 35 min. The round, allowing for halts, can be made comfort- 
ably in 3 hours. 

§ 5. To the Village of Findelen, and end of the Findelen Glacier. 

Cross the Riffel Bridgo ; pass the Chapel at Winkelmatten (take the path 
going straight on, and leave the Riffel path on the right). A few minutes 
afterwards the way commences to mount, and rises steeply through forest, on 
the fight bank of the valley (passing chalets at Zum Stein, 6204 feet, 1891 
mfetres), and arrives at the Village of Findelen, 6808 feet, 2075 metres, in 
little more than an hour from Zermatt. Chapel. No inn. At this village the 
path divides. The upper (left hand) one goes to the Fluh Alp on the right 
bank of the valley, and the other descends to a little bridge and remounts 
on the left bank to the Hotel - Pension du Glacier de Findelen. See § 1. 
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This Hotel can. be seen from Findelen Village. After passing it, go about 30 
min. up the left bank of the valley, crass the glacier to the other side, and return 
home through Findelen Village. The excursion can he made in an afternoon. 

§ 6. To the Trift Gorge, and Tea House. 

The Trift Gorge is immSdiatoly to the W. of Zermatt. A path to it starts 
at the English Church, and at first leads away from the Gorgo, apparently 
in the wrong direction. When it has risen to a good hoight, and is opposite 
to the Hotel Terminus, it doubles back. Another more direct path shirts at 
the passage on the S. sido of the Monte Rosa Hotel, turns first to the left 
and then to the right, and loads in the direction of the arrow marked Q on 
the Plan of Zermatt. 1 These two paths meet at the entrance to the gorge, 
just before arriving at the bridge over tho torrent. From this point ono can 
return to Zermatt in 10 minutes. A small ch/llet, perched on a commanding 
position on the top of a cliff on the S. side of the Trift Gorge, was opened in 
1896. Tea and other refreshments. Good view of the village can bo had hero. 
Time from Zermatt, 35 to JO min. At tho Ton House tho path divides. Tho 
branch on the right goes up the Trift Gorge, and that on tho left leads to 

§ 7. Tho Hohbalm, about 8600 feet, midway between Zermatt and tho 
Unter Gabelhorn. 

A good broad path leads from the Tea House towards the Hohbalm for 
15 min. It then becomes narrower. When opposite to and level with the 
Riffelalp Hotel it bears away to the right, and ultimately leads to the western 
side of the Unter Gabelhorn. 

The views of the mountains on the south and east of Zermatt are very fine 
from the llolibalm, and by going onwards towards the Unter Gabelhorn to the 
height of 9000-9500 feet ono can obtain the grandest possible view of tho 
Matterhorn. 

This excursion is fit for the afternoon, as this side of tho valley gets then 
into shadow, and tho mountains to the east are seen at their best. 

§ 8. To the TaBch Alp and Valley. See p. 125. 

§ 9. To Heueten (Haueten). A stroll to the little Chapel (5804 feet, 
1769 mbtres) and back can be made within an hour. Fine view of Zermatt 
and the Valley. Wild raspberries round about, and many shady nooks and 
retired places, good for readers. Go ovor the Sell webs teg Bridge, and by the 
path marked R on Plan of Zermatt. An annual pilgrimage is made to this 
Chapel by the inhabitants of Zermatt. 

B. Extensions of Excursions 1—9. 

§ 10. To the Gornergrat, via the Riffelalp Hotel and Riffelhaus. 
The most popular of all the excursions that are made from Zermatt. 
The way leads past the front of the Riffelalp Hotel, turns to the left 
at the angle of the building, and cannot be mistaken. It then makes 
for the Hotel Riffelberg or Itiffelhaus (which is in full view), and for 
part of the way is steep. 2 After this latter hotel is jmssed, the 
gradients are moderate up to the summit. 

The Hotel Riffelberg, or Riffelhaus, 8429 feet, 2509 mfctres ; one 
of the Seiler Hotels; open from June 10 to September .30; 50 beds; 

1 Upon a rocky eminence about midway between the Monte ltosa Hotel and the 
entrance to the Trift Gorge there are some slight remains of what may have been a 
tower, which are reputed to be the remnants of one that belonged to the Seigneur* 
of Itarogne. * 

- “The Riffelberg, which from the second week in August is about as hare as the 
South Downs, is in July an almost continuous carpet of flowers, and it would lie a 
good summer’s work to botanize this district alone. Half way up the path from Zer- 
matt, in addition to the usual Anemones, there is an abundance of the purple Anemone 
llalleri; and higher up comes the «mall but elegant A. balden sin, and some of the 
rarer Ranunculuses, such as It. Pyrenceus and Ji. rutcefo^us.^—T. W. Ilinchliff. 



CHAP. ix. THE SIFFELHAUS (THE OLD <RIFFEL>). tm 

Pension 10 to 14 francs per day in July and September ( Pension • 
naires are not taken iii August). Post and Telegraph. This Hotel 
was the earliest established of all the mountain inns round Zermatt, 
and was formerly called “ The Eiffel.” Originally, it was a very small 
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affair, started as a specula- 
tion by some of the Zcrmatters. 
It remains popular, notwith- 
standing the greater attrac- 
tions of its big brother down 


Tho path leads away from the front of the Hotel, and in half an hour 
leaves the Riffelhorn on the right. Fine view here of the Breithorn. The 
prospect around increases in grandeur and extent as one rises, until at last, 
at the summit, one is encircled by a complete panorama of snowy peaks. 
For their names and elevations see Map of the Valley of Zermatt. The 
summit, 10,289 feet, 3130 metres, is now crowned by an inn, Hotkl-Restau- 
HANT BKLVtiniiKE (erected by the Commune in 1891-0), which intercepts the 
view, and does not add to its beauty. The southern portion of tho panorama, 
extending from the Lysjoch to the Breithorn, is perhaps the most striking 
section (see folding plate at the end of the volume, which is self-explanatory), 
and can hardly bo rivalled in tho Alps. 

The excursion may be prolonged by going to the Hohthiiligrat, and the 
Stockhorn, or by crossing tho Horner Glacier to the Oahane Bdtemps, on the 
rocks called Untere Plattje. Return home can be varied by descending on 
to the Horner (Racier, coming 2 or 3 kils. down the ice, and remounting 
either upon tho upper or the lower side of the Riffelhorn. The times ascend- 
ing are- 

h. min. 


Zermatt to Riffelalp Hotel 
Riffelalp Hotel to Riffelhaus 
RifFelhaus to top of Gornergrut 


1 30 
40 
1 15 

Total . . 3 hs. 35 min. 


Moving briskly, one can come down from the Hornergrat to Zermatt by the 
regular way (taking advantage, ^however, of all tho short cuts) in 83 mip. 


CASTOR & POLLUX / THE BREITHORN PETIT MONT CERVIN 



BREITHORN, FROM THE IORT1 
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This excursion can be made at any time of the day, but the morning is to be 
preferred. • 

§ 11. Ascent of Gugel, 8882 feet, 2707 metres. This can be included in 
Excursion 10. Gugel is an eminence, well seen from Zermatt, lying to the 
N.E. of the Riffelhaus, and E. of the Riffelalp Hotel. In descending from 
the Gornergrat, strike off to the right from the path, when about | h. down, 
at the drinking-shod kept by Kronig. Though only 453 feet higher than the 
Riffelhaus, Gugel commands a much finer prospect. It looks right down the 
Valley of Zermatt, overlooks the Findolen Valley and Glacier, the Trift Valley, 
and every peak is visible from it that can be seen from the Gornergrat, 
excepting Monte Rosa. The lliffelhorn groups effectively with the Breithom, 
and the view *of tho Matterhorn is the finest that can be had of it from the 
North. For obtaining a comprehensive understanding of the surroundings of 1 
Zermatt, there is no single pointe de cue equal to the summit of Gugel. It 
can be reached in half an hour from the Riffelhaus. From its summit one 
can descend direct upon the Riffelalp Hotel, or go down into and return by 
the Findelen Valley. 

§ 12. A visit to the Homli and the Matterhorn cabane on the Hbrnli 
ridge is an extension of Excursion 2. 

There is a fair path, starting in front of the Lac Noir Hotel, which leads 
to the Hbrnli ; at first over rather rough, stony ground, then past a little lake 
(of recent formation) by tho side of the Furgg Glacier, and then along the 
moraine on the left bank of tho glacier. The path passes underneath and 
goes beyond the Hbrnli, and a little clambering is necessary to reach the ridge 
from the moraine. Then double back to tho cairn on the summit, 9492 feet, 
2893 metres. The views down tho Valley of Zermatt, and (in the reverse 
direction) of tho Matterhorn are striking. 

The hut callod tho Matterhorn cabane (see Illustration on p. 80) is situated 
on the Hbrnli ridge, upon tho sido facing the Furgg Glacier, a few hundred 
yards from the point where the Matterhorn rises abruptly. The way to it 
from the Hbrnli is mainly along the crest of the ridge. Axes are required 
for a little cutting here and there in ice or snow. In 1899,* the cabane was 
put into condition at the expense of tho Swiss Alpine Club, and it is said 
that it will now accommodate twenty persons comfortably. 

§ 13. To the Zmutt Glacier and Stockje is an extension of Excursion 3. 

Upon leaving Staff el, continue along tho moraine on tho right bank of the 
glacier or closo to it ; cross it and make for the middle of the ice when 
tracks die out ; steer as directly as possible for the N.E. end of Stockje (a 
cliffy island surrounded by glacier) and skirt tho base of its southern cliffs. 
Good cxamplos of glacier-tables are often to bo soon on the Zmutt Glacier. 
Track is marked on tho Map of the Matterhorn and its Glaciers. From the 
ruined cabane , about 9154 feet, 2790 metres (on the S.W. end of Stockje), 
there is a magnificent view of the Ixisin of the Tiefenmattcn Glacier, with 
the Matterhorn, T6te du Lion, and the Dent d’H£reus on the farthor sido. 
The S.W. ridge of tho Matterhorn is seen here nearly in profile, and tho Col 
du Lion, Great Tower, and other points referred to in chap, ii arc im- 
mediately opposite to the spectator. From this direction the Matterhorn 
looks its best under afternoon light. A whole day should be devoted to the 
excursion, starting early, and returning in time for table d'hbte. Take provi* w 
siQtis from- Zermatt. 

The route by Staffel is that which is usually taken. One can also go vid ' 
the Village of Zmutt ahd the left bank of the Zmutt Glacier. This is a trifle 
shorter than the other way. 

§ 14* Ascent of the lower portion of the Gomer Glacier, to the Riffel- 
hom, returning by the Riffelhaus or by the Riffelalp. 

This is a good excursion for those who wish to see a little of the ice world, 

L 
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and to get instruction in the use of the ice-axe. It is only a milk if led by 
a competent guidfe. Go rid the Matterhorn Bridge ; take to the lowor end 
of the Gorner Glacier (called the Boden Glacier) on the western side, where 
it is not steep. Use caution not to dislodgo the rocks of the moraine which 
are sometimes poised very insecurely here. Go up tho middle of the glacier, 
inclining, however, towards its W. sido, and cross it below tho 1 ice-fall ’ when 
approaching the Kiffelhorn. There are ways up the rocks on the N. sido of 
the glacier both on the E. and the W. of tho Kiffelhorn. Tho former brings 
you to the Riffelhaus, and tho latter to tho liiffolalp Hotel. To make the round 
comfortably requires 6 or 7 hours. 

§ 15. To the Fluh Alp and the Findelen Glacier is an oxtcusion of Ex- 
cursion 5. 

After passing tho Village of Findelen, the path for a' time rises to a con- 
siderable height above the glacier ; but at the Fluh Alp, where there is a 
little inn which will be reached in lj to 2 hs., they come near together. 
Notice tho lateral moraines. Tho nearest ono is grass-grown ; the noxt is to 
a large extent composed of ice, having a superficial covering of boulders and 
moraine matter. The general level of the glacior is now much beneath the 
moraines, which probably are very ancient. The path is partly carried along 
them. When it dios out, cross tho glacior, and roturn down the loft bank. 
This excursion can bo made longer or shorter, and is another which* affords i 
peep into tho ice-world. J hi tty jmtrisions from Zermatt . Guides aro necessary 
for all except experts. 

§ 16. To Triftkummen. rid the Trift Gorge and Trift Hotel, is an exten- 
sion of Excursion 6. 

The way up tho Trift Gorge leads in about hs. from Zermatt to a 
little inn. The path to it was improved in 1 898, and is now a very fair one. 
The present Hotel replaces another about 5 min. higher up which was 
completely destroyed bv an avalanche at the beginning of 1899. Soon after 
it is passed, the valley opens out into a rather considerable basin, bounded 
by the Untcr and Ober Gabel horns, the Trifthorn, Itothhorn (Morning), and tho 
Mettclhorn. About 10 min. above the Hotel there is a ml Ion, (Tfriftkuimnen) 
extending northwards (at tho head of which there is the Mettclhorn), good 
hunting-ground for botanists and entomologists. Return can bo made by a 
different path, which will bring you to tho llailwaj Station at Zormatt. The 
round can be made in an afternoon. 

§ 17. From Heueten, rid the Tufteren Alp to the Eggen Alp, returning 
by the Findelen Valley, is an extension of Excursion 9. 

From the Chajiel at Ileueteu strike upwards towards the E. through tho 
forest. The ground is easy, and paths may bo ignored. When well above 
the trees, bear round to the right (?>. to the S.), along tho lower slopes of 
the Unter Rothhom, and steer towards the Gornergrat, which will be por- 
ceived in the distance. Keep bearing round to the right, and presently you 
will see the chalets of Eggen. Return home through the Villago of Findelen. 
The excursion may be lengthened by descending upon the Stelli See, iastead 
of upon Eggen. The ground is easy, and one can go anywhere. This excur- 
sion is suitable for any hour of the day. 

^ § IS. The Ascent of the Kiffelhorn, 9616 feet, 2931 metres, fiiay be 

»* combined with Excursions 1 or 10. 

The Kiffelhorn is a knob of rock 8.S.E. of the Riffelhaus, distant 
kils., on the northern side of the Gorner Glacier. It is commonly 
ascended either from the E. or from the W. It can also be climbed 
from the S., vid the Gorner Glacier, by more than one way. This 
side is steep. 
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Prof. J. D. Forbes, writing in 1855, said no guide of Zermatt had attained 
the summit of the Riffelhorn. “In 1841, I attempted it by the western side, 
and arrived within a few fathoms of the top, when I was stopped by a cleft. 
In 1842, however, some English students of Hofwyl found a circuitous path on 
the eastern side, by which the top may be gained without much difficulty.” 
Hut it seems from a letter contributed by Mr. F. C. Grove to the Alpine 
Journal in 1874 that the boys of Hofwyl wero not the first to get up the 
Riifolhorn. “The simple but oxciting pastime,” says Mr. Grove, “of rolling big 
stones from the top of the Riffelhorn on to the glacier below was the means 
last autumn” (1878) “of bringing a curious relic to light. Two American 
travellers who were enjoying this exhilarating sport last August determined to 
signalize their visit by sending down a bolt of unusual magnitude. Having 
fixed upon a stone of such size that it was as much as two men could do to 
move it, they prized it with great difficulty from its bed, when to their surprise 
they found in the sito thus laid -bare a javelin or spear-head, which must have 
been lying under the stone for time indefinite. The weapon thus strangely 
discovered was of bronze, and may have been some seven or eight inches long ; 
the workmanship was admirable, quite as good as the forging one secs now. 
The striking end was not pointed, but beaten out into a blade resembling a 
boldly rounded chisel ; the other end must have fitted wedge fashion into a 
cleft shaft, and had two flanges on each side. . . As it is not impossible that 
other weapons may be found near the place where this was discovered, it may 
bo worth while for some travellers during the coming season to vary the sport 
of rolling. down stones by a careful examination of the upper rocks.” 

Mft Hinehliff, speaking of thd* ferns which may be found in this locality, 
said, “Hidden in the interstices of a group of loose rocks not far from the 
foot of the Riffelhorn, at a height of about 8600 feet, I know of a few speci- 
mens” (of the holly fern) “which, though very interesting in respect of the 
elevation at which they contrive to exist, are scarcely larger than those for 
which the Keswick guides endeavour to extort fabulous prices. Close to these, 
and concealed by the same friendly stones from all but the most inquisitive 
eyes, may be founds a few tufts of Asplenium ririd<\ with fronds of about half 
the usual length, but double the usual number— evidently the very best arrange- 
ment that could bo devised for their protection at such an unaccustomed alti- 
tude. Cystopteris fra gifts, in tho same place, is not only dwarfed, but much 
beaten about by weather. About 100 yards further, however, in the recesses 
of a cave facing the Corner Glacier, and entirely protected from the possibility 
of a chilling blast, it may be found in thick bunches of delicate green fronds, 
as perfectly developed as if they were at the bottom of an Italian valley.” 

Thore is a legend of a ‘wild man of the Riffelhorn,’ who was morose and 
unsociable, and was 1 removed ’ by his neighbours in a way wdiich strongly 
resembled murder. “A Zermatt, sur le Ryffel, dans lo voisinage du Ryffelhorn, 
est uno caverno assez spacieuse avoc une etroito entree. Lh demeurait une 
fois un larger bien strange. A force de garder seul ses moutons, il dtait 
devenu.si farouche et misanthrope qu’il en etuit coinpletemont sauvago et qu’il 
no prenait sa nourrituro quotidienne (pie si on la deposait quclque part, sans 
so laisser voir ; car dbs qu’il apcrcevait un Otre humain, il prenait la fuite et 
so cachait dans les montagnes. Peu h peu il se deroba aux regards, erra 
toujours dans la solitude autour des troupeaux, apaisant sa faim avec des 
moutons qu’il d£robait. Youlant en finir avee ce voleur de moutons, les gens 
du village cherchbreut h. lo prendre, mais leurs peines furent inutiles. Des 
qu’il s’aporcevait qu’on l'epiait, il fuyait toujours sur le Ryffelhorn oh 1’on 
airivait par un sentier unique et dangereux. Il le d&endait avec une telle 
intrepidity et recevait les assaillants avec un telle grele de pierres, que ceux- 
ci renonyaient k emportor la fortoresse. On no vit pas d’autre moyen de s’en 
ddbarrassor quo do tirer sur lui comme sur un chamois, ce que fit un jour un 
chasseur.” — L'Eclio des Afpes, Genova, 1873, pp. 27-8. 


Easy as the climb is upon the land side, the Riffelhorn has had 
its victim. On the morning of July 18, 1865, Mr. W. K. Wilson 
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made the ascent with some friends, accompanied by guides, and later 
in the day attempted to climb the peak alvne. He was missed in 
the evening, and eilbrts were made from the Kill'd to discover him ; 
but, as they were fruitless, Mons. Alex. Seiler called for , volunteers 
at Zermatt. We walked up through the night, and found the body 
of Mr. Wilson immediately, without search, on the side of the Killel- 
liorn above the lake. Apparently, he had fallen from a considerable 
height, and death had been instantaneous. Although so short a time 
had elapsed, the body was already in a shocking condition. See p. 131. 

§ 19. A round rid Staffel, the Lac Noir, etc. 

A capital excursion (a combination of several of those already mentioned) 
can be made by going up the Zmutt Valley to Staff el, then turning to the left 
for the Lac Noir ; descending upon and crossing the lower part of the Furgg 
Glacier, and proceeding by the Th&xlulo route as far as the lower Th^odule 
hut (Gandeek or (bind egg, see section D, Passes from Zermatt, and chap, xi) ; 
descending thence on to the Untcr Theodulo Glacier, and going by it fid the 
Rilfelhoru to the Ritfelalp Hotel ; returning by route § 1, fid Findelen. An 
entire day should be allowed. Start early. Take lunch No. 1 at the l^ac Noir 
Hotel, No. 2 at the Ritfelalp Hotel, and get home in time for table rf'/i/V". 

§ 20. Ky the Fluh Alp to the Findelen Glacier, and round by the 
Stockhorn Pass, returning down the whole length of the Gorner Glacier. 

This is the linest excursion of its description that can he made 
from Zermatt. Every phase in the life of a glacier, from its cradle 
to its grave, can be seen upon it. There are Crevasses, open and 
concealed; Keraex and Ice-falls; Glacier-rivers and Moulins ; Glacier- 
tables and Moraines. It is not included in the Tar if. Start before 
daybreak, and take provisions from Zermatt. 

The route is by path until beyond the Fluh Alp, and then along the right 
bank of the Findelen Glacier, partly over moraine (the way so far is the same 
as for the Adler Pass). Cross the glacier in the direction marked on the 
Valley of Zermatt Map, and zigzag through some riven ieo to the summit, 
11,204 feet, 3115 metres, which lies due K. of the Stockhorn. Grand view of 
the Lyskannn. Shortly afterwards the route joins that for the Cima di Jazzi 
and the New Weis&thor. Upon arriving at Gadmcn, do not take to the lower 
slopes of the Gornergrat, but continue down the whole length of the Gorner 
Glacier, and return home by the Matterhorn R ridge. If led by a competent 
guide, this excursion is a walk. 

C. Ascents from Zermatt. 

Zermatt itself is not the best starting-point for several of the 
Ascents which arc included in the Zermatt Tar if. For some it is 
better to start from the Kittelalp Hotel (see chapter x), and for 
others from llanda (pp. 118-121), the Tasclialp (pp. 122-5), etc. The 
following ones are still made from Zermatt, though there are a few 
of these (Ober Gabelhorn, Zinal Kothhorn, Trifthorn, etc.) for which 
the Trift Inn is sometimes used. 

The Mettelhorn, 11,188 feet, 3110 metres; 7 to 8 hs. up and down. There 
are two ways from Zermatt, both leading to Triftkummen. See § 16. One 
can ride up to the head of this mil on; thence it is 30 to 40 min. over snow 
and rock to the top of the Mettelhom. The view is good from it of the 
Weisshorn, Zinal Kothhorn, Gabelhorn and Matterhorn, but it is as a whole 
inferior to. that from the Gornergrat, which cairbe seen with less trouble. 
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Tho Unter Gabelhorn, 11,149 foot, 3398 metros, 8 to 9 ha. up and down, 
is sometimes ascended rid the Trift Inn, but more generally by the path 
mentioned in § 7 on p. M2, which leads to the western side of the moun- 
tain. As a point of view this is also inferior to the Gomergrat. 

Tho way for the Unter Rothhorn, 10,190 feet, 3106 metres (6 to 7 hs. up 
and down), goes by Heueten and the Tufteren Alp (see § 17) round the N. W. 
slopes of the mountain, and then turns to the S.E. up a ration (Riedcrkummen) 
loading to a depression between it and tho Ober Rothhorn. From this Col 
(9800 feet, 2987 metres) turn to tho right, up the peak. Then descend to the 
Col, and re-ascend by the crest of the ridge to the summit of tho Ober 
Rothhorn, 11,214 feet, 3418 metres. , Return again to tho Col, and descend 
into the Findolon Valley, between tho Stclli See and Eggen, and come homo 
vi/l the Village of Findolen. The round can be made in 7| to 8£ hs., and is a 
good preparatory walk for tho?e who wish to make more difficult excursions. 
Tho Ober Rothhorn is one of the most splendid points of view in the Zer- 
matt district. 

The Wellenkuppe , 1 12,828 feet, 3910 metres, and the Trifthorn, 
12,261 feet, 3737 mbtres, are more considerable peaks, — the former 
on the S. and the latter on the N. of the pass called the Triftjoch, 
from the summit of which both can be ascended. The view from each 
is shut out to a large extent by their loftier neighbours the Ober 
Gabelhorn, and Zinal Rothhorn. These latter are two of the chief 
mountains one can ascend from Zermatt, and in connection with them 
there are incidents to relate, which are instructive, without comment. 
The first illustrates the desirability of making sure, when approaching 
summits or when climbing aretes , that there are no snow-cornices about; 
and the second the peril into which a party may be put by the presence 
of a single inefficient or clumsy person, and the foolishness of placing 
such an individual last in the line, when thscxmUnrj. 

The Ober Gabelhorn (formerly called simply the Gabelhorn), 13,363 
feet, 4073 metres, was first ascended on July 6, 1865, by Messrs. A. 
W. Moore .and H. Walker, with Jakob Anderegg, who left Zermatt 
at 12.20 a.m., went over the southern portion of the Trift Glacier 
(now called the Gabelhorn Glacier) to the wall of rocks at its head ; 
climbed these to the N.E. ridge of the mountain, followed its arete 
to the summit, and returned to Zermatt by 7.15 p.m. 

( )n the following day Lord Francis Douglas, with Peter Taugwalder 
pArc ami Joseph Viennin, ascended the mountain from Zinal, and they 
saw, by the footsteps, that others had been there before them. “We 
sat down to dine,” he said, in an account found amongst his papers, 
“when, all of a sudden, I felt myself go, and the whole top fell -with 
a crash thousands of feet below, and [ with it as far as the rope al- 
lowed (some 12 feet). Here, like a flash of lightning, Taugwald came 

i The Wellenkuppe is the point marked 3910 metres on the Valley of Zermatt Map. 
Its summit appears to have been first readied in July, 1865, by Lord Francis Douglas, 
upon one of his attempts to ascend the Ober Ualielhorn. The following remarks, which 
were found after his death among his papers, contain all that is known on the subject. 
“We had made two previous attempts” (to ascend the Ober Gabelhorn) “in vain. In 
the first attempt we ascended the Unter Gabelhorn, leaving Zermatt at 11 o’clock at 
night, but, at 3 o'clock on the following day, found ourselves only at the foot of the 
Gabelhorn, and hod to return. In the second attempt, we reached the summit of another 
peak of the Gabelhorn, about 13,000 feet in height, which lies immediately to one's left 
in crossing the Trift pass from Zermatt, but the arHe connecting this with the Gabelhorn 
was found impracticable. I cannot conceive why this mountain has no name. It is very 
often mistaken for the Gabelhorn.” 
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right by me some 12 feet more; but the other guide who had only 
the minute before walked a few feet from ^ie summit to pick up 
something, did not go down with the mass, and thus held us both. 
The weight on the rope must have been about 2.3 stone, and it is 
wonderful that, falling straight down without anything to break one’s 
fall, it did not break too. Joseph Viennin then pulled us up, and we 
began the descent to Zermatt.” 1 

Both of these routes are long. On Sept. 3, 1877, Messrs. W. E. Davidson and 
J. W. Hartley, with Peter Rubi and Johann Jaun, hit off a better one, and it 
is this which is now usually followed, with a slight variation. They followed 
the usual path to the Triftjoch until they reached the top of the moraine 
dividing the Trift from the Gabelhorn Glacier, and crossing the glacier made for 
a well-dofined snow col, at the fout of the final peak, on the S.E. ridge (that 
running from the Ober to the Unter Gabelhorn, separating the Arben from the 
Gabelhorn Glacier). From the col, they followed the arSte of the ridge, some- 
times bearing down a little on to the eastern face. From Zermatt and back 
occupied 11 hours actual walking. The Gabelhorn has also been ascended by 
several other routes. 

In 1895, Mr. W. E. Davidson, with Christian Klucker and Daniel Maquignaz, 
started from the Trift Inn and ascended tho Wellenkuppe ; then went straight 
along the arHt of the ridge connecting it with the Ober Gabelhorn ; crossed 
the latter mountain and descended to the Arbenjoch ; and returned to the 
Riffelalp Hotel the same evening ! . 

The Zinal Rothhorn (or Morning), 2 formerly called the Rothhorn only, 13,855 
feet, 4223 metres, was first ascended from tho side of Zinal by Mr. F. 0. Grove 
and Sir Leslie Stephen, with tho guides Melchior and Jakob Andercgg, on Aug. 
22, 1864. The usual route for tho Trift Pass was taken from Zinal as far as 
the top of the great ‘ ice-fall ’ of the Durand Glacier ; they then turned to the 
left, i.e. to the north-east, and made for the ridge connecting tho Rothhorn 
with Lo Besso, and went along this ridge until it joined the northern ridge 
of the Rothhorn, which was then followed to tho summit. The difficulties were 
concentrated in the last part of the ascent. Three principal pinnacles upon the 
northern ridge had to be turned or surmounted. After the second one had been 
passed, Sir Leslie says, “Tho third, which now rose within a few yards, 
was of far more threatening appearance than its predecessors. After a brief 
inspection wo advanced along the ridge to its base. In doing so we had to 
perform a manoeuvre which, though not very difficult’, I never remember to have 
previously tried. One of the plates to Berlepsch’s description . of the Alps 
represents a mountain-top, with the national flag of Switzerland waving from 
the summit and a group of enthusiastic mountaineers swarming round it. One 
of them approaches, astrido of a sharp ridge, with one leg hanging over each 
precipice. Our position was similar, except that the ridge by which we 
approached consisted of rock instead of snow. Tho attitude adopted had the 
merit of safety, but was deficient in comfort, Tho rock w T as so smooth, and 
its eigo so sharp, that as T crept along it, supported entirely on my hands, 
I was in momentary fear that a slip might send one-half of me to tho Durand 
and the other to the Schallenberg Glacier.” Including halts, 16 hs. 50 min. 
were taken in going from Zinal to the summit and back. 

A way up the Rothhorn from Zermatt was found on Sept. 5, 1872, by 
Messrs. Dent and Possingham, under the leading of tftfrit excellent mountaineer 
and guide the late Franz Andermatton, with two other guides. The route 
taken on this occasion is substantially that which is followed at the present 

1 I think this account is exaggerated, and that the rope could not have failed to 
part if the two fell the distance and in the manner described. The summit of the 
Ober Gabelhorn and the crests of the ridges near it are frequently garnished with snow- 
cornices (such as broke away on this occasion), which are* distinctly visible from the Lac 
Noir and Riffelalp Hotels. 

2 There are three other Rothhorns in the Valley ot&ermatt. See Appendix E. 
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time. It is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. The snmmit is 
reached from the south. Including halts, 16 hs. were occupied from Zermatt 
and back. In descending* when not far beneath the top,, an incident occurred 
(happily without serious result) of a closely similar character to another which 
caused the loss of a life (at almost exactly the Sfcme place) in 1894. “ Suddenly/ 1 
says Mr. Dent, “ I heard a shout from above ; Franz and I both glanced up 
at once. A large, flat slab of rock that had afforded us good hold on the 
ascent, but proved to have been only frozen in to a shallow basin of ice, hod 
been dislodged by the slightest touch 1 from above, and was coming straight at 
us. . . Just above me it turned its course slightly. Franz, who was close 
beneath me more in its direct line of descent, attempted to stop it, but it 
ground -his hands cruelly against the rock, and passed on swiftly, straight to 
Imseng. A yell from us hardly awoke him to the danger ; the slab slid on 
faster and faster ; but, just as wo expected to see our guide swept away, it 
gave a bound for the first time, and, as with a startled expression he filing 
himself against the rock face, it leapt up, and flying by within a few inches of 
his head thundered disappointed down below.” •*. 

On Sept. 20, 1894, Dr. P. Horrocks was descending the Rothhorn, with the 
guides Peter Perm 2 and Joseph Mario Biner, both of Zermatt ; and, when 
at almost precisely the spot mentioned above, very nearly came to his death, 
through the dislodgment of a boulder. “ Perm, who was last, was standing 
behind and holding on to a fair-sized rock, round which he was paying out 
the rope ; while Dr. Horrocks crossed the slab, and Biner gradually pulled 
in the slack. Suddenly the rock in which Perm placed such confidence came 
out, and bounded down the mountain side. Perm slid rapidly down the steep 
rocks ; Dr. Horrocks, who had no foothold and very little handhold, w r as jerked 
from his position, turning a somersault, and becoming momentarily stunned 
from his head striking against the rock. The strain on the rope was too 
great for Biner to withstand j and ho was dragged down too. The whole 
party half tumbled, half slid, down the very steep smooth rocks for 30 or 40 
feet, when the rope between Dr. Horrocks and Perm caught behind a pro- 
jecting rock, and brought them both to a standstill. Perm found himself 
landed in a small patch of soft snow some 15 feet below the rock which had 
so fortunately engaged the rope, while Dr. Horrocks, some 7 feet higher up, 
though at first suspended with his back to the steep rocks, was very soon 
able to get more or less foothold. Poor Biner had the extra length of his 
own rope still to fall, and, when the strain came, the rope broke, according 
to one account, half-way between him and I)r. Horrocks ; according to another, 
rather nearer to the latter. Biner foil down on to the Durand Glacier some 
2000 feet below.” Dr. Horrocks was rescued from his perilous position by 
some guides who were closely following. 

On August 4, 1899, Moris. Baumann of Zurich, and his gtlidcs J. Tabin and 
Antoine Antilie of Vissoie, lost their lives on the southern side of the Rothhorn. 
They were found dead at the foot of some rocks on the northern side of the 
Trift Glacier. It is conjectured that they attempted a glissade on new snow 
overlying old snow, and by dislodging the surface came down en imtlanche. 

The Rothhorn was climbed from the W. in 1878. Time from the Mountet 
cahtne to Zermatt 10i hs. On Aug. 9, 1873, “Mr. F. Morshead, with Melchior 
Anderegg and Christfan Lauener, started from the Zinal hut” (Mountet) “and 
crossed over the top of the Rothhorn to Zermatt in the astonishingly short 
spaco of nine hours (halts included).” — Alpine Journal , vol. vi, p. 365. Upon 
Aug. 22, 1903, Mr. K. *A, Broome with two of the Pollingers ascended the 
Rothhorn rid the Triftjoch, crossing the Trifthorn en route. From the summit 
of the pass to the top of tho peak occupied 8 hs. See Alpine Journal , vol. 
xxi, p. 557. 

1 In the original, these words are not in italic. Although the name of the guide who 
dislodged thi» rock is not stated, it is easy to tell who he was. He is a man notorious 
for accidents. 

2 Not the Peter Perm who is mentioned in earlier pages of this volume. 
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Certain of the ascents which are included in the Zermatt Tar if 
may be dismissed from consideration (Plattenhorner or Blattenhorner, 

S. of and less elevated than the Mettelhorn ; Ebihorn ; Mominghorn ; 
Mont Durand or Arbenhorn Pointe de Zinal ; Schallhorn or Schalli- 
horn). Others are best made from the Riifelalp Hotel (Monte Rosa ; 
Lyskamm ; Castor and Pollux). The Breithorn and Petit Mont Gervin 
are usually ascended viA the Theodule Pass, and are referred to in 
section D. Passes from Zermatt. The Dent d’Herens is ordinarily 
ascended from Prerayen (Valpelline), or from Breuil (Val Tournanche). 
Tlie ascent of the T5te Blanche, when made, is generally combined 
with the passage of the Col de Valpelline. 

The Dent Blanche, 14,318 feet, 4364 mfctres, is the most important 
of the residual mountains included in the Tarif but its ascent is 
better made from the head of the Val d'Herens (Valley of Evolena) 
than from Zermatt, and upon such occasions as it is attempted from 
Zermatt it is usual to pass a night either on Sfcoekje, or somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the Kchbnhuhl (Uacier. It is not easy to 
say what length of time is likely to be occupied upon any of the 
several ways up the Dent Blanche, for it is known by experience 
that the time will largely depend upon the state of the weather and 
the condition of the mountain, and this is very variable. 

The first ascent of the Dent Blanche was made cm July 18* 1862, by Mr. 

T. 8. Kennedy and Mr. \V. Wigram, with tho guides Jean- Baptiste Croz 
(brother of Michel- Auguste Croz) and .1. Kronig of Zermatt, under unfavourable 
conditions. They started from the chalets of Abricolla (Alpe Bricolla), on 
the eastern side of the (llacier de Ferpeele, about 3 lis. above Evolena, and 
ascended partly by tho S.W. face, and partly by the ridge running southwards 
from the summit. This track is marked on tho Map of tho Valley of Zermatt. 

The Dent Blanche has also been ascended by the 8. ridgo ; from the Schdn- 
buhl Glacier ; from Zinal by the E. ridge ; and from Ferpfcclo by the westerly 
ridge. The following times havo been occupied on various occasions. 

1862. First Ascent. From Abricolla and back, 16 hs. 

1864. Second Ascent, by Mr. Finlaison. From Abricolla and back, about 13 hs. 

1874. Mr. Whitwell took 16 lis. 20 min. from a camping-place on the 
Schdnhuhl Glacier, 6 hs. from Zermatt, to tho top ana back to Zermatt. 

1876. Mr. F. Gardiner took 16} hs. from the Stockjo cabanc (now in ruins) 
to the top, and down to Forpfeclc. 

1882. Messrs. Anderson and Baker from the Mountct cahine to Stock je 
occupied about 194 hs. 

1886. Messrs. Lorria and Laminor took the whole of a long day in going 
from Stockjo to the top, and did not get back to their starting-point 
at nightfall. 

1889. Mr. Eckenstein, from Zermatt and back to Zermatt, took 39 J hs. rid 
the Schdnhuhl Glacier. Their route ‘‘is believed to be the worst yet 
taken.” — At pine Journal , vol. xiv, p. 499. 

1890. Throo Members of the Alpine Club took 38 hours from Stockjo to 
the top, and back to Stoekje. 

In April, 1893, tho Dent Blanche was ascended from Abricolla and back in 
about 21J hours. 

On August 11, 1882, Mr. W. E. Gabbctt (a Durham Tutor) passed the night 
at Stockje, with Joseph -Marie Lochmatter and his ,eldost son, intending to* 
make the ascent of the Dent Blanche on the next day, and to roturn to 
Zermatt. As they did not re-appear, search was made for them on the 14th, 
and the bodies of the three were found, 200 feet .apart, about 2500 foot below 
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tho summit, all frightfully disfigured and scarcely recognisable. Most of their 
clothing was gone. Mr. Gahhett was buried at Zermatt (see p. 131), and the 
Lochmatters at 9t. Nicholas (p. 110). The cause of the accident is unknown. 
The mountain is said to have been at the time in the best possible condition. 

On August 28, 1899, Messrs. 0. Jones and F. W. Hill left Abricolia to ascend 
the Dent Blanche by its western ridge, with tho guides E. Furrer (Stalden), 

C. Zurbriggen (Saas Grund), and J. Vuignier (Evolena). When the party ^ 
was about an hour from the summit, Furrer lost his hold ; and, falling back, 
carried away three others. Mr. Hill survived, and gave an account of the 
occurrence in the Alpive Journal , vol. xix, pp. 591-3. 

“Furrer was attemping to climb the buttress, but, finding no holds, he 
called to Zurbriggen to hold an axe for him to stand on. Apparently he did 
not feel wife, for he turned his head and spoke to Jones, who then went to 
hold tho axe steady. . . Standing on the axe, which was now quite firm, 
Furrer could reach tho top of the buttress, and attempted to pull himself up ; 
but the finger-holds were insufficient, and before his foot had left the .axe his 
hand slipped, and he fell backwards on to Zurbriggeji and Jones, knocking 
them both off, and all three fell together. I turned to the wall to get a 
better hold, and did not see Vuignier pulled off, but heard him go, and knew 
that my turn would soon come. And when it did not 1 looked round, and 
saw my four companions sliding down the slope at a terrific rate.” Their 
mutilated bodies were found on August 31, about 1500 feet below the place 
where Furrer fell. 

D. Passes from Zermatt. 

The Theodule Pass 1 (Matterjoch or Colle S. Teodulo), 10,899 feet, 
3322 metres, is the most frequented of the snow- passes leading out of 
the Valley of Zermatt, and perhaps was the first that was discovered. 
See chap. i. It is easy to traverse, and is useful as a route between 
the upper Valley of the Rhone and the Valley of Aosta. De Saussure 
took mules across in 1789, and Kuden said (in 1870) that according 
to some of the old inhabitants the traffic between Zermatt ami Aosta 
was very considerable. One might see, “ though very seldom, a string 
of 25 to *30 beasts of burden * ! crossing it at one time. Cows and 
mules are still taken over occasionally. Of late years the glafciers 
which have to he traversed have shrunk considerably, especially that 
upon the Italian side. Although the crevasses on the route are seldom 
large, rope should always be employed. I have seen, upon various 
occasions, Italian peasants crossing alone, provided with no implement 
except an umbrella. Skeletons of persons unknown are found upon 
this pass from time to time. 

The way to the Theodule from Zermatt leads over the Matterhorn Bridge, 
and at the beginning is tho same as the route for the Lac Xoir. See pp. 139- 
140. It branches off from the latter path at Hermattje 2 (p. 140), and mounts 
along tho left bank of the Gorner Glacier, at some height above the ice : 
crosses the stream (Furggbach) coming from the Furgg Glacier, and ascends 
(sometimes in zigzags) towards the edge of the Ober Theodule Glacier (for track 
soc Map of Matterhorn and its Glaciers), which it skirts, over rocky ground (part 
of this is called Leichenbrctter), until arriving at Z’Wangen. the southern ex- 
tremity of the rocks, where there is a small inn. at about 9900 feet, Gandeck 
or Gandegg, known as the lower Theodule cabane. 

1 Sometimes written Theoduleposs, Theodul I%ss, St. Theodule Pass. The height given 
above is the elevation assigned to it on the Siegfried Map. The Carta tV Italia makes 
it 2 metres more. In on li nary conversation the pass is simply called “ the Theodule.” 

2 There is another way which diverges from the Lac Noir path a little earlier (two 
minutes above Zum See)* 
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From Zermatt to Gandeck will occupy 8J to 4 hs. The urn is situated 
close to the edge of the Ober Theodule Glacior. Tho puth ends there, and 
mules fro no farther. In fine woathor, the way cal! harder be mistaken up 
to this point, but the higher part of it is readily obscured evon by a slight 
fall of snow. For routes to Gandeck from the Kiffelalp Hotel and from tho 
.Lac Noir Hotel, see chaps, x, xi. 

* > The distance from Gandeck to tho summit of the Theodule, as tho crow 
flies, is less than 3 kils. —all over snow-covered glacier. Put on the rope before 
embarking on tho ice. Steer S.W. for about 10 min., until well on the glacier, 
and then make direct for the small cliffs of the Thoodulhorn which will be 
seen in front, towards the south. Skirt them on the east, and at their southern 
end turn sharply to the right, where vou will find tho Inn (Pavilion du Col 
St. Thdodule) on tho summit of the pass. Bods. Civil proprietor. Prices 
reasonable. When the place is not overcrowded, one may pass a night com- 
fortably here. From Gandeck to the summit of the pass takes about 90 min. 

The View from the Summit is interesting all round. The Matterhorn looks 
gigantic, and finer than from tho Breithorn. Ono sees ‘ tho shoulder,’ and the 
notch between it and the final peak which stopped Tindall ; ‘the Great ’rower,’ 
tho T£te and Col du Lion, and various other points referred to in chap ii. 
See outline on p. 44. The Thoodulhorn comes in front of the Matterhorn, and 
it can be readily ascended from the Pass. On the Italian sido the Grand 
Paradis, Grivola and Ruitor are amongst the most prominent features in the 
distance, and the Bee de Luseney and Dent d’ Kerens are the chief ones upon 
the right hand (western side) of the Y T nl Tournancho. In the seracs closo at 
hand, on the south, tho stratification of tho. snow is generally well seen. 

[The Petit Mont Cervin and the Breithorn. -In 1792, after measuring the 
height of the Matterhorn, I)u Saussure and his son, guided by Mario Coutet 
(Couttet) of Chamonix, went up the Petit Mont Cervin, and said that at that 
time it had never been ascended by mortal man. [Voywjeg , § 2247.1 Ho called 
it 4 la Cime-Brune du Breit-Horn,’ but this appellation has not been adopted. 
Tho De Sanssures declined tho ascent of the Breithorn, partly on account of 

* “the fatigue and dangers which the steepness of the slopes would have caused 
them,” and also because examination of its rocks could not be made, from their 
being entirely covered with snow. “As it,” he said, “presents it largo and 
romped summit t-o those who approach it on the side of Zermatt, the name 

, Breit-hom or C hue- La eye appears to suit it vory well.” 

The Breithorn is said to have been first ascended by Mons, Henri Maynard 
in 1813. 1 Sir John Herschel went up it in 1821 (or 1822), and is said to have 
been “ led to believe that ho had attained the most elevated point of this great 
cluster, and to maintain that Saussure had greatly overrated its height” [/.«. 
the height of Monte Rosa] “in his trigonometrical measurement on the side of 
Macugnaga.” 2 Lord Minto went up the Breithorn in 1830, with his son William 
(a boy of sixteen), who “excited much compassion ” [at Zermatt] “as they 
thought it hard that so young a boy should be led up to perish so cruelly.” 

The Ascent of the Breithorn, 13,685 feet, 4171 metres, lias become 
extremely popular. It is best to start at an early hour from the 
inn on the Theodule (rather than from Zermatt or the liiffclalp), 
and to arrive on the summit soon after daybreak. The panorama that 
may he enjoyed from the top is one of the finest (some say the finest) 

1 I take this from Conway’s CUi after’s Guide to the Eastern Pennine Alp p. 6, but I 
have not been able to verify the statement. Hee also Alpine Journal , vol. xv, p. 437. 

2 Quoted from Lord Minto's diary in Alpine Journal , vol. xvi, ji. 232. Lord Minto 
says that it was the wish to determine this doubtful point that first induced him to pro- 
ject his expedition. 

In Ream, Pause* and Glaciers, 2nd series, vol. ii, p. 260, Mr. Tiickett says that he 
believed no Xermatt guide had made the ascent of the, {Breithorn before i860! 
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that can be seen in the Zermatt 
district ; and, although less exten- 
sive, is more picturesque than the 
views from the summits of the still 
loftier peaks. Rope should be 
used. Time from the inn on the 
Theodule to the top about 2 hs. 
40 min. The track is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map. Time 
descending to the inn 1 h. 15 min. 


On leaving tho inn, the way to the Breithorn at first slightly descends. It 
then mounts (for a time rather steeply) to a large snowy plateau, which is in- 
visible from below, and, after that is crossed, turns N. towards tho mountain, 
and leads up a steep bank of snow to the western end of the summit ridge, 
which is followed to the top. When descending, the Petit Mont Cervin (Klein 
Matterhorn), 12,750 feet, 3886 metres, can be taken en route at the cost of a little^ 
more than an hour. For further references to the Breithorn see p. 175.] 

The descent from the summit of the Theodule into the Vnl Tournanche 
commences at first in a N.W. direction, and tho way skirts the base of the 
cliffs of tho Furgg Grat, shewn in the illustration on p. 29. In less than 
half an hour the snow is quitted for terra Jirnui, and the path descends in a 
(generally) W.S.W. direction, to Breuil. The slopes are gentle, and one can 
go anywhere, but it is best to adhere to tho path. 


Breuil (Breil); Hotel du Mont Cervix (Alhkrcjo del Monte 
Oekvino), 6880 feet, 2097 metres ; Hotel pes Jumkaux, 6575 feet, 
2004 mhtres. The former is the larger. The Hotel des Jumeaux 
was opened in 1895 by Mona. (lab. Maquignaz, one of the very 
earliest explorers of the S. side of the Matterhorn. See p. 21. 

The principal excursions from Breuil are— 1. The Ascent of the Matter- 
horn. 2. Ascent of the TGte du Lion. 3. Ascent of the Dent d’Hdrens. 4. 
Ascent of tho Cimes Blanches. Tho view from the Cimes Blanches is not 
much inferior to that from the Breithorn, and tho ascent can be made at 
any hour of the day, though early morning is to bo preferred. 

It often happens that there is a lack of guides at Breuil. In tho middle 
of the season, the Val Tournanche men are more likely to bo found at Zer- 
matt than in their own valley. Those at present upon the Register arc — 
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THE HOTEL DES JUMEAUX, 


Ansermin Agostiiio. 
Aymonod G. Battista. 
Bar masse Giuseppe. 
Bicil (t. Battista. 

Bich Luigi Alberto. 
Bich Pietro Daniele. 
Carrel Cesare. 
Carrel G. Butt. 
Carrel Leonard. 
Carrel Luigi. 

Gorrbt Massimiliano. 
Maquigxak Aime. 
Maqukjxaz Ange. 
Maquionaz Antonio. 
Maquiunaz Daniele. 


Maqukjnaz Giov. Battista. 
Meynkt Alberto. 

Meynet Cesare. 

Meynkt Salomono 
Pellissier Gius. Andrea. 
Pellissikr G. Batt. 
Perruijuet G. Batt. 
Pession Abel. 

Pession Alessandro. 
Pession Bernardo. 

Pession Elia. 

Pession Franc. 

Pession Pietro Gius. 
Pession Silvano. 

ItAVAZ Saloinone. 


About 20 min. below Breuil, a few hundred feet to the E. of the 
path to Val Tournanehe, there is a small lake (Lac de Layet) with 
water of exquisite purity. The lake has no streams flowing into it, 
yet maintains an almost constant level, although two small streams 
flow out of it. One of these falls into the Val Tournanehe torrent, 
and the other into a lakelet or pool slightly below the larger one. 
This lakelet has no visible outlet, yet the level of the water remains 
almost always the same. The vicinity is well-wooded, and extremely 
picturesque, and at midday, in good sunlight, the colouring is brilliant. 

Upon leaving Breuil the path to Val Tournanehe follows the left bank of 
the valley, and for 35 min. keeps close to the torrent and descends gently. At 
about 50 min. from Breuil it comes to an abrupt descent, alongside the com- 
mencement of the G-ouffres de Busserailles, where the valley narrows, and the 
torrent disappears in a profound gorge. A little plain succeeds, and then 
there is another, smaller, descent. In 1 hour from Breuil the path crosses to 
the right bank. Chalet against the bridge (with wine, beer, etc. at moderate 
prices), at the entrance to the Gouffres, which should be inspected. Admit- 
tance 1 franc. The torrent at this part of the valley passes through a fissure, 
which it has hollowed and polished in a remarkable manner. In Nov. 1865, 
Jean-Antoine Carrel induced two of the Maquignaz’s to lower him by a rope 
into the chasm. One of the Muquignaz’s subsequently descended in the same 
manner, and they were so struck by what they saw that they forthwith set 
to work with hammer and chisel to make a way into this romantic gulf, and 
constructed a rough but convenient plank gallery* along its walls. In some 
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places the torrent has wormed the rock and left natural bridges. The most 
extraordinary features o| the Gouffres are the caverns which the water has 
hollowed out of the heart of the rook. ^The plank path leads into one of the 
largest, about 28 feet in diamoter, with the torrent f>0 feet or so below. The 
cavern is lighted by candles, and talking in it can only be managed by signs. 
See S Wambles amongst the Alps, chap. vi. 

The valley now opens out, and in about 20 min. you arrive at the 
Village of 

Val Tournanche, pop. 1200 (in the Commune) ; 4813 feet, 1467 
metres; Hotel du Mont Rose, small and plain. Order Trout . They 
are sometimes taken here up to 6 lbs. in weight. The Church of Val 
Tournanche is ornate internally, and has tablets outside to the memory 
of. Canon Carrel (see p. 75), Jean* Antoine Carrel (p. 86, etc.), and 
J.-J. Maquignaz (p. 78). The principal Excursions are the ascent of 
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the Grand Tournalin, 11,086 feet, 3379 metres, situated due E. of the 
village, from the summit of which there is a magnificent panoramic 
view (see Sen (miles amongst flic Alps, chap, vi) ; and the passage of the 
Va Cornere (Gra Cornfcre, Col Courgnier, or Col du Mont Corniere), 
10,325 feet? 3147 metres? to the W.N.W. of the village, — a convenient 
way of getting across country to Prerayen in the Valpelline. The 
mule -path ends and a carriage - road begins at Val Tournanche. A 
post-cart goes in the afternoon, in 2 hs., to Chfitillon, and comes up 
in the morning in 4 hours. Before starting, hare a clear understanding 
as to what the charge will be, Voitures from Val Tournanche to 
Chfitillon cost 8 to 12 francs, according to the bargaining power of 
the traveller. 

Upon leaving Val Tournanche the road descends rapidly, and soon 
crosses to the right bank of the valley, on which side it continues 
nearly all the way to Chfitillon. It becomes increasingly picturesque, 
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ami for the most part of the distance passes through and under 
luxuriant foliage. Near Antey, notice the arches of an aqueduct on 

the Western side of the valley, high 
above the road. They are not Hainan, 
as some guide-books say; and appear 
to be the remains of an unfinished work. 
In 4 hs. from Val Tournanche you arrive 
at Chatillon, in the Valley of Aosta. 
Hotel de Londres (against the bridge) ; 
Hotel-Pension Suisse. Trains go up 
the valley to Aosta in £ h., and down 
the valley to Ivrea and Chivasso for 
Turin, etc. etc. 

The following are average times *on 
the Theodule Pass. 


Zermatt to ChiUillon. 

h. min. 

Zermatt to Gandcck (Gandcgg) .... 3 45 

Gandcck to Summit of Theodule Pass ... 1 30 

Summit of Theodule Pass to Breuil ... 2 10 

Breuil to Val Tournanche 1 20 

Val Tournanche to Chatillon (on foot) 3 5 

Total 11 50 

Chatillon to Zermatt. 

Chatillon to Val Tournanche . . . 1 

Val Tournanche to Breuil 2 10 

Breuil to Summit of Theodule Pass. . . * 3 20 

Summit of Theodule Pass to Gandcck ... 45 

Gandeck to Zermatt 2 10 


Total . 12 25 

The Breuiljoch and Furggjoch, two passes to the W. of the Theodule, at 
the foot of the Matterhorn, are referred to in chan. xi. The next pass to the 
west, the Col de Tournanche, 11,378 feet, 3408 metres, crosses from the head 
of the Tiefcnmatten Glacier, a little W. of the Tore du Lion, to the head of 
the Val Tournanche. On tho first passage, made on Aug. 25, 1864, 13 hs. 
40 min. were occupied between Zermatt — Breuil. It is seldom traversed, and 
as a pass is useless. The Tiefenmattenjoch, 11,788 feet, 3593 metres, between 
the Dent d’Herens and tho T6te de Valpelline, from the head of the western 
branch of the Tiefcnmatten Glacier to the head of the Valpelline, like the last- 
mentioned, is useless as a pass, and is rarely crossed. Not recommended. 
Mr. A. W. Moore, who was its discoverer, said of it that it was evidently 
only passable under the Dent d’Herens. “It unfortunately happens that this 
is the exact direction which every prudent man would desire to give as wide 
a berth as possible. . . The north face of the Dent d’Herens immediately 
above is for the most part precipitous rock, but at about half its height runs 
a broad band of broken semes. How tho ice clings to tho cliffs at all is a 
marvol, but that portions of it are liable to, and actually do, come down with 
a run at varying intervals of time, is a fact which the merest novice would 
see at a glance. Tho danger was palpable, and theoretically we ought not to 
have incurred it.” — Alpine, Journal , vol. v, p. 322. 

The Col de Valpelline, 11,687 feet, 3562 mfetres, the next pass 
on the west, leading from Zermatt to the Valpelline, is of a more 
practical character than the last-mentioned • passes. For route see 
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the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. It leads up the Zmutt Glacier, 
Stockje, and Stock Glacier ; passes between the Tete Blanche, 12,303 
feet, 3750 mfetres^ and the T6te *de Valpelline, 12,510 feet, 3813 
metres (either of which may be ascended in hs. from the summit 
of the pass); and descends upon Prerayen at the head of the Val- 
pelline, vid the Za-de-Zan Glaciers. From Zermatt to Prerayen or 



THE VILLAGE OF BIONA. 

vice versd reckon 10 hours. At Prerayen there is a small' inn (j>oor 
place) ; thence to Biona (path sometimes rough) 4 hours. No inn. 
Wine can be had at the Cure’s,— a chamois hunter, gunny and genial. 
Biona to Valpelline, path good, 1 h. 50 min. ; small inn. Valpelline 
to Aosta in char-a-banc, 1| to 2 hs., or on foot a little more. At 
Aosta, Hotel Victoria, against the Railway Station. Excellent 
hotel, kept by Sig. Bertolini of the Hotel Royal at Courmayeur. 

The . Valpelline cannot compare in picturesqueness with the Yal 
Toumanche. The most striking view to be seen on the pass is of the 
Matterhorn, just after crossing the summit from the Italian side. 
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The following deviations from the ordinary route may be made by 
those who do not mind a little additional labour. 

[From tho head of the Hunt Glacier do Za-de-Zan one can roach Prorayen 
by crossing the Col du Mont Brule and the 0)1 do Collon, Upon gotting to 
tho highest rocks on the Italian side of the Col de Valpcllinc, bear round to 
the right, to the right bank of tho glacier, to the Col du Mont Brule (a 
little to the north of Mont Brule). Thence descend stoop rocks mixed with 
snow to the head of the Glacier d'Arolla ; and, upon touching tho highest 
part of the moraine on its right bank, cross the glacier, steering almost due 
West, to the foot of the cliffs of the poak called I’Evuque. Skirt tho base of 
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these cliffs, and presently sweep round to the South, and so arrive at the Col 
de Collon (3130 metres, 10,269 feet), which is one of tho easiest of the high 
snow-passes in this district. Time, top of Col do ValpelJino to highest rocks, 
1 h. ; rocks* to Col du Mont Brule, 2 hs. 10 min. ; Col to moraine, 1 h. ; moraine 
to summit of Col de Collon, 90 min. ; Col do Collon to Prorayen, 3 hours. 

Prof. Forbes crossed the Col de Collon in 1842, and said, “the only traveffn 
I am aware of as having passed hero is M. Godefroy,” but the pass" was well 
known to the people of the country at that time, and was frequently used by 
smugglers. In descending towards the Arolla Glacier, Forbes’ party came 
across the body of a man who had perished at the foot of Mont Collon, and 
lower down discovered remnants of two others. “A dark object was descried 
on the snow to our left, just under the precipices of Mont Collon. . . This 
proved to be the body of a man fully clothed, fallen with his head in the 
direction in which wo wore going. From the appearance of the body as it lay, 
it might have been presumed to bo recent ; but' when it was ruised, tho head 
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and face were found to bo in a state of frightful decay, and covered with 
blood, evidently arising from an incipient thaw, after having remained perhaps 
for a twelvemonth perfectly congealed. The clothes were quite entire and 
jurinj.ured, and, being hard frozen, still protected the corpse beneath. It was 
Evident that an unhappy peasant had been overtaken in a storm, probably of 
the previous year, and had lain there covered with snow during the whole 
winter and spring, and theft we wero now, in the month of August, the first 
travellers who had passed this way. The hands were gloved and in the pockets, 

, in tho attitude of a person maintaining the last glow of heat, and the body 
being extended on the snow, which was pretty steep, it appeared that he haa 
been hurrying towards tho valley when his strength was exhausted, and he 
lay simply as ho fell. . . A very little farther on we found traces of another 
victim, probably of an earlier date some shreds of clothes, and fragments of 
a knapsack ; but the body had disappeared. Still lower, the remains of the 
bones and skin of two chamois, and near them tho complete bones of a man. 
The latter were arranged in a very singular manner, nearly the whole skeleton 
being there in detached hones, laid in order along the ice,— the skull lowest, * 
next tho arms and ribs, and finally the bones of the pelvis, legs, and feet, 
disposed along the glacier, so that the distance between the head and feet 
might be fivo yards.” It was subsequently found that the body first discovered 
was that of a man who had started with eleven others to cross into Italy. 
# Being overtaken by storm, they resolved to return ; but three of the number, 
worn out by fatigue, dropped behind and perished.] 

The Col d’Herens (formerly called Col d’Erin), 11,418 feet, 3480 
metres, leading from Zermatt to the Val d’Herens, is an old pass, 
rather frequently traversed during the season. Track is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map. Prof. Forbes, who crossed it in 1842, 

^ said he proposed to call it the Col d’Erin, as it had not yet received a 
name; and remarked that Vcnetz wrote in 1833 that this pass was 
so dangerous that he had never known but one man who had accom- 
plished it. “1 first heard of it,” said Forties, “from a guide at Zer- 
matt, Peter Dainatter, who told me, in 1841, that he luul passed it.” 

As a whole it is easy. When going from Zermatt, the route is the same 
as for the Col de Valpclline so far as the middle of the Stock Glacier. It 
then turns N.N.W., and crosses the ridge lending from the Tfite Blanche to 
the Wand Huh. There is a small, rather steep, wall of rock and snow to 
ascend, at the baso of which there is usually a small bergsehrund. On the 
northern side of tho pass the slopes are gentle. From Zermatt to Alpe 
Bricollu (Abrieolla) reckon 10-11 hours. Thence to Evolona about 2$ hours. 

The Col de Bertol, leading from Zermatt to Arolla, is reached from the 
summit of the Col d’ Here ns by steering W.N.W. across the upper part of the 
Glae. de Forpeolo and then across the Glac. du Mont Mine, towards the point 
marked 3507 upon the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. Turn to the south of 
this, towards tho west, ami descend from tho Col to the Glac. ri’ Arolla by the 
left bank (S. side) of the Glac. do Bertol. Messrs. Moore and Walker, who 
traversed this pass in 1805 with Jakob Anderegg, took 14 hs. 10 min. from 
Zermatt to Arolla. A nil* me, 11,231 feet, 3423 metres, Inis been erected on the 
Col do Bertol at the expense of a member of the Neuchfitel section of the Swiss 
Alpine Club. Tt is said to he tho most elevated mhane in the Swiss Alps. 

Arolla, 0440 foot, 1002 mbtres, attracts increasing numbers of visitors, and 
is a centre for many excursions. Hotel nu Mont Collon ; Kuuhads. From, 
Arolla one can get to Zermatt in about 12 hours, by descending the Val d’Herens 
to Sion and then taking train. 

Leave Arolla (on foot) 10 n.m. 

Arr. Evolona, and lunch . 12.50 p.m. 

Leave do. (by Post-cart) .... 1.35 „ 

Arr. Sion ( * do. ) .... 5 „ 

M 
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Leave do. (by train) 6.35 p.in. 

Arr. Zermatt ( do. ) 9.40 „ 

The cost is 6 frs. 40 cts. per place in the Post-cart from Evolena to Sion, 
and 12 frs. 35 cts. 3rd cl. from Sion to Zermatt. # 

The Col de la Dent Blanche (originally called Zinaljoch), 11,483 feet, 
3500 metres, leading from Zermatt to Zinal and ,tho Val d’Anniviors, which 
passes between the Dent Blanche and the Pointe de Zinal, was iirst crossed 
on Sept. 6, 1872, by Mr. T. H. Philpott, with Peter Knubel and Elio Pettor. 
They took 7? hs. from Mountct to Zermatt. “Three hours to summit from 
Mountet. Nearly 2 hs. were taken descending on the right of the Schon- 
buhl (1 lacier to Stoekjo. Ascont and descent easy. The first part of south 
side much exposed to stones from T)ent Blanche, and therefore had better bo 
taken early . . . 2'f hs. Stoekjo to Zermatt.” — Alpine Journal , vol. vi, p. 437. 
The track is marked on the Valley of Zermatt Map. Confusion has been 
caused by changing the original name of this pass. It is (juicker to go rid 
Zmutt and the left bank of the glacier than by Staffel and Stockje. 

The Col Durand, 11,398 foot, *‘1474 metres, between tho Pointe do Zinal 
and Mont Durand (Arbcnhorn), 1 leading to the Val d’Annivicrs, is one of 
the easier of tho high snow-passes in this district. According to Conway’s 
Climbers Cu ah- to the Central Pennine Alps , tho summit has been reached in 

2 hs. from Mountet, and descent from the summit to Zermatt has been 
effected in 3 hours. When going from Zermatt over the Col Durand, pass* 
through the village of Zmutt, and keep on the left bank of tho Zmutt Valloy. 

The Arbenjoch, 11,975 feet, 3550 metres, l>etwecn Mont Durand (Arbenhorn) 
and the Ober Gabelhorn, lending from Zermatt to the Val d’Anniviers, is one 
of tho loftiest passes to the \V. of Zermatt, and one of tho finest, from the 
Alpinist’s point of view. Its passage was first effected on July 8, 1875, by Mr. 
W. E. Davidson, with Laurent Lanier (Courmayeur) and a porter from 
Vissoie. They left Zinal at 2.45 a.m., proposing to cross the Col Durand, 
but at the Hoe noir changed their intention, and “turned to the left, boro 
diagonally across a snow plain, and passing beneath a range of enormous ice- 
cliffs, which rendered a direct approach to tho Col impossible, arrived without 
difficulty at the foot of the N.W. face of the Gabelhorn, . . . passing upwards 
between two gigantic tiers of ice-cliffs, which were in a most unstable con- 
dition. The passage of the seracs was a work of much difficulty. . . It was 
not until 2 p.m. that we reached the plateau above the ice-fall, and wo w’erc 
then compelled, by the size and number of the crevasses, to bear to the left 
a long way out of our course until, at a point about 300 feet below the western 
arete of the Gabelhorn, we crossed the bergsehrund which guards its N.W. 
face. The final slope was hard ice, and it cost us \\ hs. of constant step- 
cutting to gain the ridge. . . The descent was by steep but easy rocks to 
the Arben Glacier, whence the route to Zermatt, which was reached at 8.45 
p.m,, prescuts no difficulty whatever. . . All the difficulties are on the Zinal 
side. . . Time from Zinal to tho Col, 13 hs. actual walking ; Col to Zermatt, 

3 hs. 20 min. actual walking.”- ^ I Ipiue Journal, vol. vii, p. 321. The Ober 
Gabelhorn can bo ascended from the Arbenjoch. Sec p. 150. 

The Wellenjoch (about 12,200 feet) between the Ober Gabelhorn and the 
Wellenkuppe was first crossed by Mr. G. Ellis, with the guides Ulrich Aimer 
and Alois Biner on July 24, 1902. The time occupied from tho Trift Inn to 
the Mountet hut was 13j hs. This indicates that the pass cannot be put in 
competition with the next one. See Alpine Journal , vol. xxi, p. 265-6. 

The Triftjoch, 11,614 feet, 3540 ntfctres, between the Trifthorn 
and Wellenkuppe, leading from Zermatt to the Val d’Anniviers, is 
reputed to be an old pass, and it is the most direct one that can 
be taken. Frequently used during the season. Route is marked on 
the Valley of Zermatt Map. 

i This fiame is not given on the Valley of Zermatt Map. The peak is marked 3744. 
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Tho way from Zormatt loads up the Trift Gorge, passes the Trift inn and 
Triftkummon (see p. 146), and ascends for a considerable distance by a path 
on the crest of a moraine in the left bank of the Trift Glacier. Then there 
is a little piece of glacier to be traversed, which is separated by a small 
bergsehrunu from the final bit leading to the pass. This is* a mixture of 
snow and rock. 

The descent is at first by steep rocks, much broken up and not difficult. 
At tho base of this cliff there is another small borgsehrund ; and, when this 
is loft behind, a nearly straight course can be steered to the Mountet calxiiie, 
9475 feet, 2888 metres, at tho southern foot of Besso. At this hut there is a 
guardian, from whom food can be purchased. 

h. min. 


Zormatt to summit of Triftjoch .... 4 45 

Summit of Triftjoch to Mountet ... 2 

Mountet to Zinal 3 10 

Zinal to Mountet 4 15 

Mountet to summit of Triftjoch ... 3 


Summit of Triftjoch to Zermatt (moving briskly) 9 4r ‘ 

In re falling stones.— Mr. T. W. Hinchliff went over this pass in 1857, 
and said that, so far as he had been able to discover, it “hud only been 
twice crossed in modern times.” He dwelt in his account upon the risk from 
falling stones on tho Zinal side, and since that time it has been well-known 
that they come down in such numbers and with such frequency as to be 
dangerous, —moro particularly after the sun strikes the upper cliffs of the 
Trifthorn. He had halted for lunch, some distance from the base of the 
cliffs, “when,” he said, “a booming sound, like the discharge of a gun far 
over our heads, made us all at once glance upwards to the top of the Trift- 
horn. Close to its craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, like dirty smoke, and *• 
in a few seconds another and a larger one burst forth several hundred feet 
lower. A glance through the telescope showed that a fall of rocks had com- 
menced, and the fragments were leaping down from ledge to ledge in a series 
cf cascades. Each block dashed off others at every point of contact, and the 
uproar became tremendous ; thousands of fragments, making every variety of 
noise according to their size, and producing the effect of a fire of musketry 
and artillery combined, thundered downwards from so great a height that we 
waited anxiously for some considerable time to see them reach the snow-field 
below. As nearly as we could estimate tho distance, we were 500 yards from 
the base of the rocks, so we thought that, come what might, wo were in a 
tolerably secure position. At hist we saw many of the blocks plunge into the 
snow after taking their last fearful leap ; presently much larger fragments 
followed, taking proportionally larger bounds ; the noise grew fiercer rfnd 
fiercer, and huge blocks began to fall so near to us that we jumped to our feet, 
preparing to dodge them to the best of our ability. * Look out ! * cried some 
one, and we opened out right and left at the approach of a monster, evidently 
weighing many hundredweight, which was coming right at us like a huge shell 
fired from a mortar. It fell with a heavy thud not more than twenty feet 
from us, scattering lumps of snow into the circle where we had just been 
dining ; but scarcely had wo begun to recover from our astonishment when a 
still larger rock Hew exactly over our heads to a distance of 200 yards beyond 
us. . . Even Cm chat ” [Zachario Cachat, of Chamonix] “looked somewhat be- 
wildered, and . . exclaimed ‘ Ah ! si ina femme pouvait savoir oh jo suis h 
present ! * ''—Peals, Passes and Glaciers , 1st series. 

A Tragedy on the Trift.— Two English ladies, Miss Sampson and Miss 
Growse, loft tho Itiffclalp Hotel at 2 a.m. on Aug. 30, 1895, with Louis 
Carrel (Val Tournanche) and Anton Biener (Zermatt), intending to cross the 
Triftjoch on the same day ! They went down to Zermatt, walked up to tho 
Trift Hotel, and stopped to get provisions there. The people of the inn had 
not risen, delay occurred, and, in consequence, they arrived on the top of 
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the Pass somewhere about 10 a. m.— later than was advisable. However, they 
".descended the cliff on tho Mountet side all right, and were about to cross 
the small bergsehrund at its base,— Carrel leading, followed by Miss Growse, 
then Miss Sampson, with Biener behind her. Carrel was just at the berg- 
sehrund, cutting steps. “All at once,” said he, “I heard a great noise, and 
saw stones coming down. Said I to myself, ‘Wo are nil lost.’ I shouted 
* cachoz-vous ! ’” a thing which it was impossible for them to do. Louis crouched 
down against the upper lip of the bergsehrund, and was only struck by some 
small fragments. Miss Growso was rather severely bruised by the blows she 
received, but was not seriously hurt. Miss Sampson was hit in the back, 
and so was Biener. A flask ho carried was crushed. “How largo was the 
stone which struck Miss Sampson, Louis?” “I am not sure,” he said, “one 
couldn’t see clearly, but 1 think about as largo as this, ’’--indicating a cube 
of about 16 inches. “What did you do then?” “She could not walk, and 
I took her on my back ; but more steps had to be cut, and we got along 
slowly.” “You cut with one hand, and held her on with the other?” “Yes.” 
“ Hall she any strength?”' “Yes, she hung on to mo, with her hands over my 
shoulders.” “Could she talk?” “Yes, but 1 couldn’t understand what she 
said, for she spoke in English.” “ Go on with the story.” “ l carried her 
until we were out of reach of falling stones, and then laid her on the snow, 

' on my coat and other things. She was then alive.” “llow long was this after 
the accident?” “About an hour. Just then, the guardian of tho Mountet 
hut came up, with two of his men. fie had seen that there was something 
wrong, and hurried across the glacier to meet us. ‘ She is dying,’ he said to 
me. It was so. She turned pale, her eyes closed, and it was all over.” 

Miss Sampson was buried at Zermatt on Sept. 2 (see p. 132). An unusual 
degree of sympathy was manifested by tho Zcrmatters upon this occasion. 

4 The Morning Pass, 12,444 feet, 3793 metres, which goes between the 
Zinal Rothhorn and the Schallliorn (Sclialliborn), is another way which may 
be taken from Zermatt to Zinal and the Val d’Anniviers. Circuitous. Not 
recommended. See Sera mbit's amonyst the Alps, chap. xii. 

Zinal, 5303 feet, 1678 metres; Hotels- Hotel des Diablons; 
Hotel Dl t kani> (the oldest) ; Hotel du Hesso ; is growing in public 
estimation, and many persons wish to go there from Zermatt. The 
easiest, quickest, and most economical way is to take train from 
Zermatt to Sierre ; telegraph beforehand to have a char waiting at 
the Railway Station ; ride to Vissoye, 3980 feet, 1213 metres, Hotel- 
Pension d’Annivieks ; and walk from Vissoye to Zinal. It can he 
done in about 9 hours, at a cost of 28 francs. The Hotels at Zinal 
are all under one management. 


The carriage- road from Sierre to Vissoye makes a* large detour up the 
Valley of the Rhone. A pedestrian. should not at first follow this road, hut 
should go from Sierre to Chippis, whence a steep path leads to the villsige of 
Niouc. From that place, adhere to the carriage- road. Walking- times will he 
about these. 


Sierre to Chippis 
Chippis to Niouc 
Niouc to Vissoye 
Vissoye to Ayer 
Ayer to Zinal 

Total 


h. 

mir 

27 

45 

Zinal to Ayer 

Ayer to Vissoye 

n. nun. 

nn 

. 1 

1 

r>o 

Vissoye to Niouc . 

. 1 35 

1 

10 

Niouc to Chippis . 

20 

1 

20 

Chippis to Sierre . 

28 

f> 

32 

Total . 

. 4 18 


This brings us to the end of the Passes to the South and West 
of Zermatt. For others, situated to its East and South-east, it is 
more convenient to start from the Kiffcdalp Hotel. See chap." x. * 




* CHAPTER X. 

EXCURSIONS FROM THE RIFFELALP AND RIFFELBERU HOTELS. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO ASCEND MONTE ROSA — THE FIRST ASCENT OF 
MONTE ROSA -THE HOC 1 1ST E KPITZK (DUFOURSPITZE) — CABAS E 
BETEMPS — WINTER ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA — THE NORD END— THE 
LYSKAMM (SILBERBAKT) -DEATH OF MR. CHESTER— LOSS OF MESSRS. 
LEWIS AND PATERSON — ANOTHER SNOW -CORNICE ACCIDENT — 
CASTOR AND POLLUX (ZWILL1NOE, OR THE TWINS)— THE BREITHORN 
FROM THE NORTH— A TOUR ROUND THE BREITHORN— CIMA DI JAZZI 
—THE STRAHLHORN — PASSES— THE ADLERPASS — SCHWARZBER# 
WEISSTHOR — NEW WEISSTHOR — OLD WEISSTIIOR — SESIAJOCH— 
LYSJOCI1 — FELIKJOCH — ZWILLINGSPASS — SCHWARZTHOR. 

In a certain sense, excursions from the RifFelalp Hotel (or from the 
Riifelhaus) are also excursions from Zermatt ; but most persons will 
find it to their comfort to use the Riffelalp Hotel as a starting-point 
for those which are mentioned in this chapter. There are, besides, 
a number of little excursions that can be made in the vicinity of 
the Hotel, which lias the advantages of being free from external 
noises and nuisances, and of being surrounded by ground (partly 
open fflid partly tree -covered) over which the tourist can roam at 
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pleasure. A path to the Findelen Valley starts at the back of the 
Hotel (by the side of which there is a nionufhent erected to the late 
Mr. T. W. Hinchlitf), and various other erratic paths, leading no- 
where in particular, will be found in the same direction. It goes 
without saying that excursions to the Gornergrat or the Findelen 
Valley, and ascents of Gugel and the Rilfelhorn are made from the 
ltiffelalp Hotel (or from the Kill’d bans) with greater facility than 
from Zermatt itself. 


The Ascent of Monte 
Rosa, 15,217 feet, 4638 
metres, has become ex- 
tremely popular. As no 
records are preserved, it 
is impossible to say how 
many ascents are made. 
They are probably much 
more numerous than 
those of Mont Rhine. 
The first ascent of the 
highest point was effected 
by the Messrs. Smyth in 
1835. See pages 15, 17. 





THE R1FKELAM’ HOTEL. 


Prior to their success several efforts had been made to get to the 
top vid the Silbersattel , the depression between the Nord End and 
Monte Rosa proper (or Dufourspitze, as it is now termed by the 
Swiss). The height of this Col is 14,731 feet, and the difference of 
level between it and the very highest point is only 486 feet, but 
this small distance proved too much for the early explorers. 

It is stated that Prof. Ulrich got to the Silbersattel in 1848 ; 
and again, with G. Studer, in 1849. In 1851, Hermann and Adolph 
Schlagintweit (who afterwards became kin^vvn as Himalayan travellers) 
appear, to have mounted to some height 1 ' "'above the Silbersattel, and in 
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1854, an Englishman, Mr. S. D. Bird, 1 is said to have climbed within 
a hundred feet of the tep, — which is, perhaps, doubtful. Shortly after- 
wards, Messrs. Smyth made the lirst ascent of the Strahlhorn, and 
the majestic appearance of Monte Rosa when seen from that direction 
induced them to make the attempts which followed. Their first effort 
was in Aug. 1854, and the next upon the succeeding Sept. 1. By the 
courtesy of Canon Smyth I am able to give the following extracts 
from an .account which 4 was written shortly afterwards. 

Ascent of Monte Rosa. Friday, Sept. 1, 1854. 

“The following Ascent was made by three brothers— Captain Edmund Smyth, 
13th Bengal N.I. ; James Grenville Smyth, Vicar of N. & S. Elkington, Lin- 
colnshire ; Christopher Smyth, Rector of Woodford, Northampton. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to ascend this beautiful mountain, owing to 
cloudy weather, 2 wo determined to make another trial, and accordingly, after 
an cajly breakfast, started at 2 a. in. from the Hotel do Riffel, ourselves 
three in number, with four guides, one of whom carried a ladder, and a porter 
to carry part of the baggage for the first 3 or 4 hours. One of these guides 
was Ulrich Lauener of Lauterbrunnen, 3 a man whoso value we had learnt by 
experience, having crossed with him some of the highest and most difficult 
passes in the Alps, — the rest were Zermatt guides. . . . 

Our path for the first 40 minutes lay along the West side of the Riffel, 
leaving the Riffolhorn on the right,— from this point is obtained the first view 
of the upper part of the Gornor Glacier. Here our path turned to the left, 
passing along the side of a steoi> slope, inclined at an angle occasionally of 
60°. Above us was the path leaning to the Gornergrat, about 700 feet below 
us was the glacier. The path continued in the same direction, keeping along 
the side of, and gradually descending* towards the glacier, which wo reached 
in about 2J hours from the Hotel. . . Wo were longer about this part of our 
journey than we should otherwise have been, for it was still too dark to see 
clearly, and we had nothing but one tallow candle to help us. Fortunately, 
on arriving at the glacier, the twilight was sufficiently advanced for us. Here, 
as may be supposed, all traces of a path ceased. Our way now lay directly 
across the glacier towards the rocks at the foot of Monte Rosa, leaving what 
is called in the maps the Gorner See on the left. This See or Lake no longer 
exists. It has been drained since last year by new crevasses in tho Glacier. 
The site of the Lako is marked by a large hollow in tho ice of some acres in 
oxtent. . . It takes an hour to cross this enormous glacier, which stretches 
from the Old Woiss Thor Pass to within about 2 miles of Zermatt. 

We arrived at the opposite side in about 3 hours from the Hotel, during 
which time we had advanced very little in actual height. Now, however, the 
ascent began in earnest, at first over the rocks, which was comparatively easy 
work. Soon we had .again to walk upon the glacier by the side of tho rocks. 
Hero it was more crevassed, and in consequence greater care was required. 
Tho danger in walking over glaciers consists not so much in what you can see 
as in what you cannot see. . . It is seldom the guides are deceived. A good 
guide will go on steadily until he conies to the treacherous places, which are 

1 There is a letter from Mr. Bird, upon his ascent, in the Illustrated London News, 
vol. xxv, p. 422. 

a “The Riffelberg Hotel, a poor shanty then, had just been opened. Having pre- 
viously surveyed our ground, we started in the afternoon, and slept under the slight 
shelter of some rocks a few hundred feet above the Gorner Glacier, on the side of 
Monte Rosa, with sheep-skins to keep us warm. Beware of sheep-skins ! ! I remember 
that night well enough, when we had hardly room to scratch ourselves, fitting into 
each other like spoons ! The next morning we made for the Mattel between the highest 
point and the Non! End, but finally a change in the weather, with a south wind 
drove us back to the friendly Riffel to wait for better times.*’— Letter from the lieu. 
Christopher Smyth . * 

3 Two others were Johann and Mathias zum Taugwald.— E. W. 
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generally known by the increased whiteness of the snow. Here ho digs in his 
bliton, finds out tho breadth of tho crevasse, and if practicable leaps across ; 
or, if not, walks alongHho side until he comes to a f, practicablo place.’ Some- 
times he divides his weight by crawling on his hands and -knees, while the rest 
cautiously follow in his footsteps. This was our manner of proceeding for ft 
hours, occasionally stopping to rest, or eat, or to admiro the increasing beauty of 
the scenery, as wo gradually rose to the level of all the surrounding mountains. 

On approaching the summit the crevasses becajno larger and more picturesque, 
the huge masses of ice stood out in hold relief far above us, on one side. 

. . One of these crevasses stretched completely across our way, with no means 
of passing except by a narrow bridge of snow. Fortunately, this natural bridge 
was strong enough to liear our weight ; we all crossed in safoty, and in due 
time arrived at the ridge between the Northern and the Highest peaks. This 
spot I believe to be about 14,800 feet above tho sea. Hero wo sat down on 
our waterproofs for alxrnt 20 minutes to rest ourselves, and to enjoy tho view, 
before proceeding to the most difficult part of our expedition. 

The Highest Peak of Monte Rosa consists of a long ridge of rock partially 
covered with snow and ice. Very narrow at the top, and so steep as^to be 
almost inaccessible,- -indeed I should imagino it was wholly inaccessible to any 
but first-rate guides. Wo were fortunate enough in having as good a guide 
with us as any in Switzerland. Wo had brought up the ladder from below 
with a view of climbing this rock, but it was useless. Even our batons w »re 
of no use to us here. From this point to the top it was a scramble up steep 
rock covered with ice. 

On making a start we were each of us attached by a short rope to a guide, 
a most necessary precaution, as a single slip might (and probably would) have 
been fa til. The first part of this ascent being less steep was tho easiest, and 
by treading in each other’s footsteps wc managed to get along pretty easily, 
but this did not last long. We soon came to the steeper rocks, and then 
every muscle in the body was brought* into action. . . Here our guides loft 
us for half an hour while they cut steps in tho ice. 

This was tho most disagreeable part of all. As long as wc were in the 
sunshine or in exercise we felt pretty well, hut now sitting, or rather half- 
rcclining, in the shade, with nothing but a rock covered with ice to rest 
upon, to which I suppose may be added the rarefaction of the air, all these 
things combined brought on excessive faintness. The feeling was one of entire 
helplessness, as if the proper place for one were a comfortablo bed, where one 
could lie down and go to sleep. . . Fortunately, this feeling did not last long. 
A little cognac soon restored us, and when the guides were ready for us, we 
were ready to continue our scramble. The remainder of the journey to the 
top was so steep and so slippery that we had to he helped up the whole 
distance, notwithstanding tho steps cut in the ice. 

I might mention here that the guides are generally more earoful of travellers 
than travellers are of themselves, their fault (if fault it can be called) is orer- 
xavlion , , they trill help you when you feci you don’t want help. . . On the 
present occasion there was good reason for tho greatest caution ; for, although 
we were all three of us accustomed to climbing, yet the scrambling up a 
precipice over blocks of stone covered with ico was quite a new thing. The 
three ropes by which we had been before attached to three of our guides were 
now fastened together, and one by one ,we were helped up the rocks by a guide 
who sat above us, in this way we proceeded the rest of the distance to the 
summit. 

I said the highest peak of Monte Rosa consisted of a long narrow ridge. 
Upon this ridge there are three small peaks of nearly equal height,— the middle 
one of the three being a few feet higher than the others. Tho point at which 
we wore now arrived was tho most Eastern, had timo and weather allowed 
us, we should have liked to have proceeded to the other two points, but as 
it was now 12 o’clock, and tho clouds were beginning to gather all round us, 
we thought it inadvisable to venture, especially #5 tho road appeared to bo 
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more dangerous than anything we had vot encountered, owing to tho narrow- 
ness of the ridge and the quantity of black ice upoq the rocks. Wo stayed 
at tho summit about half an hour during which timo our guides amused 
themselves by building a cairn and planting our flag. 1 

We now began to think of returning. Again the ropes wero brought into 
requisition, and wo were one by one let down a short distance at a time, 
until we wero beyond the most dangerous parts. Wo then clambered down 
as best we could, until wo arrived at tho foot of the peak in safety. It 
took us an hour and a half to reach tho summit from this point, and nearly 
the same timo to return, although the distance was really so small. 

The doscent from here was comparatively easy. We wont over tho snow very 
rapidly, performing in two hours what had taken tivo in ascending. Tho same 
care, however, was required in crossing the crevasses, — but with this exception 
the descent was easy. In two hours wo reached the rocks at the foot of the 
mountain. We now crossed the Gorner Glacier, and in an hour reached the path 
we had used in the morning. We arrived at tho liotol do Riffel at J past 7, 
having been 17 hours on the expedition.’* 

It is obvious from this relation that Messrs. Smyth were aware 
that they had not reached the very highest point, as it is mentioned 
explicitly that there were three peaks of nearly equal height, the 
middle one being a fe\v feet higher than the others, and that they 
went upon the most Eastern one . 

In July, 1855. Messrs. Christopher and Grenville Smyth were again 
at Zermatt, and amongst other tilings ascended the Rreitliorn and 
Petit Mont Cervin, with some friends. 

“Two days after this, as some of the party wished to ascend Monte Rosa, 
and as Chris, and I only looked upon the expedition as rather a long day’s 
walk, we determined to join them. Accordingly we were called at 11 p.m. !! 
on Tuesday, July 31, breakfasted about \ to 12, and started (5 of us with 4 
guides) at j past 12. The moon was about full and the night most beautiful. 
We went over nearly the same ground as last year, until we arrived about two 
hours from tho top. Hero the glacier by which we formerly ascended was so 
broken that we were obliged to turn to tho right and began to ascend tho 
highest peak from the West instead of from the East. The snow was very 
steep and in many places had become ice, so that more than a hundred steps 
had to be cut. . . Whilst steps were being made, after about an hour’s halt, 
wo started again, — the wind was still very cold, though not violent, and the 
sun had some little power. Thcrfe were now two steep ridges of snow to mount, 
almost every step of which had to bo cut, after which there was about half 
an hour’s climbing up and down steep rocks, and then we stood the first 
human beings upon the very highest point of the highest peak of this glorious 
mountain. . . We descended in safety, and much more quickly than we went 
up, sliding and running down the snow which had taken so long a time in 
ascending, and arrived at the Hotel not very late in tho afternoon. ”‘ 2 

From this account it appears that the adoption of the new way 
was partly accidental rather than intentional, and this arose from 
the glacier by which they had formerly ascended being so broken 

J “ Having no flag, my brother, Col. Smyth, sacrificed his alpenstock and one of two 
shirts he was wearing. Apropos of this banner. An Englishman ascending shortly 
afterwards by the same route cut from the shirt the portion on which my brother’s 
name was marked, and one day at a dinner-table was relating the story of his climb, 
and of the trophy he hod brought down with him, and had then in his possession. 
My brother overheard the conversation, and asked him to produce it, which he did at 
once.”— Letter from the Rev. Christopher Smyth. 

,J Extract, from a letter from Canon Smyth, dated Aug. 0, 185 5. Ulrich Laucner was 
again the leading guide. 
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that they “ were obliged to turn to the right ” and so began to 
ascend the highest <peak from the West. The ilev. Christopher 
Smyth, however, informs me that they were determined to try the 
new way from doubting the practicability of the old one, and that 
when they made off for the ridge the guides lagged behind and 
moved on slowly towards the Sattel. “Nor did they rejoin us till 
they saw us begin the ascent of the dome -shaped slope of ice and 
snow which leads to the final rocks. Percejving that we were pre- 
pared to go on without them, and that our success without them 
might lie prejudicial to their prestige as guides, they once more took 
the lead ; but were not very useful, nor do I tliink much credit was 
due to them. 1 We did not rope, nor was the helping hand needed. 
I think Ulrich Laucner cut a few steps. He was head of the party, 
and reached the top first,” 

The route taken by Messrs. Birkbeck, Hudson, Stevenson and 
Smyth on Aug. 1, 1S55, is the route which is followed still, so far 
as the upper part of the mountain is concerned. It goes along the 
ridge which leads due W. from the highest point. See Map of the 
Valley of Zermatt, llut at the commencement it differs from the 
way they took. It now leads over the rocks called Untere Plattje. 
4>ee 11 lustration on 
p. 100, and the View 
from the (lornergrat 
at the end of the 
volume. The cabane 
Betemps, built upon 
the western side of 
these rocks, is now 
commonly used as a 
starting-point. This 
little place (com- 
pleted in 1894) cost 
nearly £000 to erect, 
towards which the 
Swiss Alpine Club 
contributed 11,79*2 
francs ! It has a the cabane betemps. 

guardian, from * 

whom food can be obtained. The authorized tarif for provisions, etc., 
should be posted up in the cabane and in the Hotels of Zermatt. 

The highest point of Monte ltosa (or Monte Rosa proper) has also been 
ascended from the South (Alpine Journal, vol. vii, p. 107); and by its S.E. 
ridge (A. ./. vol. viii, p. 339). “Our route is recommended to future climbers, 
who do not mind rotten rocks, plenty of falling stones, and but little good 
handhold or footing during three and a half hours.” It has been ascended, 
too, from Macugnnga, by the E. face. Although this latter is a very fine 
excursion, those who undertake it should not conceal from themselves that 
it is a hazardous one (J. J. vol. vi, pp. 91, 23*2-44). 

i The Rev. E. W. Stevenson writes much to the same effect. “On arrival at the 
summit,” he says, “ the guide who had been cutting the steps ” (Lauener) “ was with 
us ; one came lip some time afterwards, and one never came up at all.” 
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The highest point and the Nord End in one day.— On Aug. 10, 1878, 
Messrs. W. Penhall and 0. Seri von, with F. Imseng-and P. J. Truffer, and 
the Rov. F. F. Wethorcd with U. Aimer and F. Anuormntten, combined the 
ascent of the Nord End and' the highest point. The first four named followed 
the usual Monte Rosa route to a little above Auf’m Felson, and bearing away 
to the loft took to the rocks of the Nord End. Descending to the Silber Mattel, 
they remounted to the highest point. Mr. Wothe red’s party struck to the 
loft for the Nord End rocks at a different point to that selected by the othors. 
Both parties reached the highest point together. 

A Winter ascent of llonte Rosa.— Signor Vittorio Sella camped under 
canvas on the moraine of tho Grenz Glacier on Jan. 25, 1884, with Joseph and 
Daniel Maquignaz (Val Tournanche). Starting next morning at 4 n.m., they 
gained the summit at 1.30 p.m. Up to the height of 3700 metros (12,139 
feet), tho snow' was soft and powdery. Higher up it was harder. The camp 
was regained at 5.30 p.m. On tho thirl day they reached Zermatt w71 the 
Gornergrat and Kiifoi. Temperature on the summit was - 10° C., and tho 
minimum observed during the expedition was -17° C. 

Accidents. — A fatal accident of a vulgar type occurred upon Monte Rosa 
on July 27, 1865. Two Englishmen, with three guides and two porters, started 
to make the ascent soon after tho fall of a largo amount of snow ; and when 
near the Saddle (close to the top) started .‘in avalanche, and were all more 
or less buried in it, except two of the guides. One porter won smothered. 
On Aug. 8, 1881, S ig. Marinolli, with Ferdinand iinseng and R Pcdranzini, 
attempted to ascend Monte Rosa by its E. face, and, getting in tho track of? 
an avalanche, were all killed. Avalanches of sorts fall frequently on that side.. 

The Nord End, 15,132 feet, -1612 metres, the second highest peak of Monte 
Rosa, was ascended in 1861 (date not recorded) by Mr. Edward North Buxton, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, and Mr. J. J. Cowell, with Michel Payot and other 
guides. See /*««/•#, Paw* and f/Attw.*, 2nd series, vol. pp. 412-22. 

The positions and elevations of the low’er peaks of Monte Rosa (Jiigcrhorn, 
Balmenhorn, Ludw'igsliohe, Parrotspitze, Signalkuppe, and Zumstcinspitze) are 
given in Appendix E. 

The Lyskamm (Silberbast), 1 14,889 feet, 4538 metres, is exceeded 
in elevation by mountains in the Zermatt district only by Monte 
Rosa and the I)om. It forms the most prominent object seen from 
the Gornergrat, and looks its l>est from 9.30 to 11 a.m. The first 
ascent was made on Aug. 19, 1801, by the party whose names are 
given on p. 18, led by Peter Perron (Perm). 2 The course was for 
the greater part of the way the same as that which leads to the 
Lysjocl# 1 (up the Grenz Glacier, formerly called the Monte Rosa 
Glacier), but, before reaching the Col, turned ofF to the right, up. 
‘a rather stiflish snow-slope,’ to the ridge leading E.K.E. from the 
summit. When the crest of this was reached, they doubled back 
(i.e. turned to the right), and followed the crest or arHe of the ridge 
to the top. Perren went up “in magnificent style, kicking and 
catting steps with a skill and rapidity which I have seldom seen 

1 “The old name ‘Silberbast’ for the Lyskamm has almost been forgotten. . . Yet 
the word ‘Bast’ must be familiar to many visitors to Zermatt, for it is applied in the 
lo&l dialect to the wooden saddles of the pack-mules. It does not require a great deal 
of imagination to suppose that the name ‘ Silberbast ’ was given to the Lyskamm be- 
cause, seen from thy Gornergrat, it has the appearance of a huge snowy pack-saddle, 
and the name is therefore very appropriate.”— Herr A. Lrrria. 

2 Not the J^ter Perm mentioned on p. 151. . 
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equalled, stopping only now and then to shout down to us a hoarse 
query as to the statq of the snow above him, lest he should unwarily 
tread upon an overhanging cornice.” — Peaks , Passes and Glaciers , 
2nd series, vol. i, pp. 389-90. 17 hs. 20 min. were occupied from the 

Kiffel to the top and back. The Lyskamm has been ascended from 
several* other directions, but the route generally taken from the Riffel- 
alp Hotel is substantially that which was first adopted. Though the 
ordinary way up the Lyskamm cannot be accounted difficult, it affords 
various possibilities, some of which will be illustrated presently. ^ 

Winter Ascents of the Lyskamm.— Signor Vittorio Sella, the accomplished 
photographer, reached the top from the Italian side on Mar. 22, 1885, and 
this was again done by two other Italians on Mar. 4, 1889. 

Co-operation. — In 1866, Messrs. F. Morshead and If. Walker, with Melchior 
and Jakob Andercgg, and Mr. J. H. Kitson with Christian Aimer, left the 
Itiffel together for the Lyskamm. Separating on the Corner Glacier, the 
former gentlemen ascended by tho Zwil lingo Glacier and the Western arite, 
arriving at the summit at 10.15 ; and Mr. Kitson ascended by the Eastern a rite, 
arriving at 9.35. Thus tho two parties were together on the top, and descending 
each by tho a rite by which the other had ascended, they met on the Corner 
Glacier again. — Alpine Journal, vol. ii, p. 414. 

A Tour of the Lyskamm and its Ascent combined. — In July, 1867, 
Messrs* C. E. Mathews and F. Morshead, with Christian Aimer, left the Kiffel 
■at midnight ; ascended to the top of the Felikjoch by a few minutes past 5 ; 
bore round to the left on to the western part of the Lys Glacier, and made 
for tho rocks running South from the Lyskamm. These were ascended. At 
10.15 a. rn. they were on the summit; then descended to the Lysjoch, and got 
back to the Kiffel at 6 p.m. 

Death of Mr. Henry Chester (1869).— At 4 a.m. on Sept. 15, 1869, Mr. 
Chester (a London solicitor) left tho Kiffel with two guides, to ascend the 
Lyskamm. A little before 10 on the evening of the same day the guides 
returned with the news that ho was dead. They stilted that they had reached 
the summit at 2.45 p.m., and had almost immediately commenced the descent. 
“Mr. Chester, being very tired, had stumbled several times, but he had 
got to tho er^l of tho narrow part of the arete without an actual fall* At 
this point he insisted upon going” to look for traces of a dog which he had 
taken with him, and which had disappeared during the ascent. In going, he 
fell forwards on his face ; the guides were not alert at the moment, and were 
dragged off their feet by his fail. “The whole three had immediately bounded 
over an ice-cliff, and at last, after slipping down a slope estimated by tho 
guides as being somo eight hundred to a thousand feet in height, had lodged 
on the Groms Glacier beneath.” This was the account given by the two guides. 

At 3 a. in. on tho following morning four Englishmen, Mr. W..E. Hall 
(barrister), the late Kiglit lion. Lord Justice Rigby, Mr. Porter (late 
Master of St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge), and Mr. Fowler, started with ten 
men for the scene of the accident, and found Mr. Chester dead, with his 
neck broken. The tracks on tho snow, and other circumstances, led to the 
belief that the story of tho guides was, at least in part, an invention. An 
official investigation of the usual character was subsequently held at Zermatt. 
As tho result of this was not made known, Mr. Hall communicated a paper 
to the Alpine Club upon tho subject, in which ho said, “M. Glemenz” (who 
held the investigation) “promised to me— and when Mr. Chester’s brother 
arrived at Zermatt to him also— that his decision and the grounds of it should 
bo fully communicated to us. For a long time expectation that M. Clemenz 
would fulfil his promiso naturally and necessarily closed our mouths. But 
when more than six months havo gone by, and when a date, fixed after 
several letters as that in which tho decision should arrive in England has 
boon passed by nearly eight weeks, it becomes necessary, if any good effect 
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is to bo produced during the coming summer by the publication of tho truth, 
that the dilatory courtesy of M. Clemens should no longer bo waited for. . . 
I am content that my action should be sufficiently jdktitied by tho fact that 
like promises were made aftor tho accident on tho Mattorhorn, and that they 
were never fulfilled.” 1 Mr. Hall concluded by saying that, whatever might 
be the motive for M. Clemen// s silence, the effect of it was unfortunate on 
the Guidos of Zermatt, and, in that opinion, 1 entirely concur. 

The death of Mr. Chester remains a mystery. There was a dog 
with the party, but it is by no means certain that Mr. Chester 
^ r ent to look after it, or that it had anything to do with his death. 

Three Guides and two Tourists perish by breaking through a snow- 
comice (1877). — “On Sept. 6, 1877, Messrs. William Arnold Lewis and Noel 
H. Paterson, with Niklaus, Johann and Peter Joseph Knubel ” (of St. Nicholas) 
‘.‘left the KifFelhaus at 2 a.m., to make tho ascent of the Lyskamm. As they 
did not return that night, Mr. J. A. Oarfrae, accompanied by Peter Knubel, 
Joseph Imboden and J. J. Truffer” (of St. Nicholas) “started the following 
morning at 6.80 in search. They followed the tracks of Mr. Lewis's party to 
the foot of the arete leading down from the summit of the mountain towards the 
Lysjoch, and there found two knapsacks which had been left by them at this 
spot on the preceding day, before they began the final climb. This circum- 
stance caused them at once to fear that an accident had occurred, and after 
skirting tho lower slopes on the Italian side for nearly an hour, they reached 
a point from which they saw the whole of the party lying upon the snow at 
some distance beneath them. Being unable to reach tho bodies from this 
point, they retraced their steps, and aftor making a slight detour arrived at 
the spot. The cause of the accident was at once apparent: a snow-cornice 
on the arete about f>00 feet below the summit of the mountain had given 
way under the weight of the party, and they had fallen some 1200 feet on 
to the glacier beneath. The whole of the party had received such injuries 
that death must have been instantaneous in every ease. Portions of the broken 
cornice were lying round the bodies, and the line of their fall could be traced 
by two axes belonging to members of the party, one of which was found upon 
the ice slope some 800 feet above, and tho other upon rocks still higher up. 

. . Messrs. Lewis and Paterson were buried in the English Churchyard at Zer- 
matt, on the afternoon of the 10th.” (See p. 182.) 

“The cornice had broken away in two places, leaving some 10 feet in the 
middle still adhering to the mountain. The length of the parts which broke 
away was, perhaps, 10 feet on each side of the remaining portion. The distance 
of the fall was estimated at from 1200 to loOO feet. Tho Indies, from the nature 
of the injuries they had received, had evidently fallen uj>on their heads on the 
rocks, and then, in one great bound, had reached almost the spot where they 
were found .” — Alpine Journal, vol. viii, pp, 846-7. 

The Editor of the Alpine Journal remarked that “at Zermatt it 
may be believed no warning ” (in respect to snow-cornices) “ will be 
wanted for many years.” History, however, repeats itself. 

Two Guides and a Tourist perish by breaking through a snow-comice 
(1896). — On Sept. 6, 1896, Hr. Max Gunther left tho Btftomps eahane at 4 a. m., 
with Komun Imboden (St. Nicholas) and Peter Joseph Ituppon (Union, Saas 
Thai), for an ascent of tho Lyskamm. They were accompanied as far jus tho 
Lysjoch by another German with his guide. The two latter wont towards the 
Ludwigshohe to watch the ascent of tho others, who left tho Lysjoch soon after 
9 a.rn. At 10.30 the roar of an avalanche was heard, and a cloud of snow was 
seen blowing from the ridge of the Lyskamm. Upon proceeding to a point 
whero the Italian side of the mountain could be inspected, the bodies of Ur. 
Gunther and his guides could be seen lying on tho snow at tho base of a pro- 

. i See note to p. 70. ■ 
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cipico about 1500 feet in height. They hod broken through a snow-comice, and 
the hole made in it was visible from below . — Aljrine Journal , vol. xviii, p. 269. 

Castor and Pollux (Zwillinge or the Twins) are overshadowed by 
the Lyskamm and Breitliom. They can both be bagged in one day 
from the Zwillingapass. Castor, 13,878 feet, 4230 metres, was ascended 
by Messrs. W. Mathews and F. W. Jacomb with Michel -Auguste 
Croz and J. B. Croz, on Aug. 23, 1861, in 1 h. from the Zwillings- 
pass ; and Pollux, 13,422 feet, 4094 metres, is said to have been first 
ascended by Mons. Jules Jacot in 1864, from the Schwarzthor. 

The Breithorn from the North.— On the 15th Sept. 1869, Mr. R. 
Fowler, with Peter Knubel and G. lluppen, went up the Breithorn 
from the North, — going vid the slopes called Triftje, and then ascend- 
ing partly by the Breithorn Glacier and a small glacier above which 
feeds it, finally struck the summit -ridge to the E. of the summit. 
Descent was effected by the ordinary route. From the Riffelhaus to 
the top and back occupied 12^ hours. 

The Breithorn is sometimes ascended from the Riffelhaus or Riffelalp Hotel by 
crossing the Corner Glacier, and taking up the ordinary route at Gandeek ; but it 
is best to sleep at and to start from the inn on the top of the Theodule. See p. 154. 

Descent of the Northern side of the Breithorn.— On Aug. 16, 1902, Mr. W. E. 
Davidson, with Joseph Pollingcr and Julius Lochrnattcr, starting from Gandeek, 
went to the summit of the Breithorn by the ordinary route, and then descended its 
Northern side to the Riffelalp. From the top to the hotel occupied 6 hs., ex. halts. 

A Tour round the Breithorn.— On July 21, 1866, Mr. S. Wink worth with 
J. B. Cross and Peter Perren made a tour round the Breithorn from the 
Riffelhaus to Zermatt. After crossing the Gorner Glacier, they ascended the 
Scliwiirze Glacier, and went over the Schwarzthor ; then turned to the right, 
still ascending, to cross a snow-ridge running southwards from the Breithorn. 
They then passed along the southern face of the mountain nearly on a level, 
though ascending somewhat to a second ridge, which was the highest point 
reached,- -perhaps 400 feet higher than the Schwarzthor. Descending from 
this, they joined the ordinary route for the Breithorn rid the Theodule, and 
returned by the Theodule to Zermatt. Twelve hours were occupied, cx. halts. 

The walk to the Cima di Jazzi, 12,520 feet, 3818 metres, is one 
of the most popular excursions made from* the Riffelhaus or the 
Riffelalp Hotel. For most of the way it is the same as the route 
for the New Weissthor. Several variations on the route may be made. 

1. By the (rough) path from the Riffelalp Hotel which passes to the W. 
of the lliffolhorn, and descends on the Gorner Glacier. This gives a good 
deal of glacier. 2. By the (rough) path which descends directly upon the 
Gorner Glacier on the E. of the ltiffelhorn. 3. By the path which passes 
between the Riffelhorn and Gornergrat and skirts the base of the latter. This 
is the most usual way, and it is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 
4. By a path descending to the Gorner Glacier from the top of the Gornergrat. 

Between Stockfoinhel and the Cima there are man it concealed crerasse s. and rope 
should always be employed. Early in the season thoro arc concealed crevasses 
lower down the glacier than Stockknubel. The slopes of the Cima are gentle 
upon the western side, but on the Italian side they descend precipitously. 
“ Travellers are strongly cautioned against approaching too close to the verge, 
as the cap of frozen snow that covers the summit usually forms a cornice 
projecting several feet from tho rock, and is liable, every now and then, to 
break away and fall some thousands of feet down towards tho Mncugnaga 
Glacior.” — Mr. John Ball . The view on tho Italian side is very extensive. 
To have the best chance of seeing it, and for general comfort, start early , 
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Tho Strahlhorn, 13,750 foot, 4191 mbtros, was asconded in August, 1854 
(dato not recorded), by Capt. E. Smyth, tho Rev. J. # G. Smyth, and the Rev. 
C. Smyth, with ‘ tho landlord of tho Hotel at Sans ’ (presumably Franz Andor- 
matten), from the Adlerpass. The ascent ordinarily presents no difficulties on 
the Saas side, and on that of Zermatt tho only point which requires labour is 
the rather steep bank of snow just before arriving at tho summit of tho pass. 

There are nine Passes leading to the E., S.E. and S. out of the 
basin of the Corner Glacier, for which the lliffelalp Hotel is a 
natural starting-point. Though interesting as glacier-excursions, they 
are, however, of little utility as passes. . For tarif see Appendix D. 

The Adlerpass, 12,461 feet, 3798 mhtres, loading between the Strahlhorn 
and Rimptischhorn to the Valley of Saas, is reputed to be an old puss. Track 
is marked on the Map of the Valley of Zermatt. The Schwarzberg Weiss- 
thor, 11,811 feet, 3600 mfctres, leading between tho Strahlhorn and the Cima 
di Roffel (Rofel) is perhaps the easiest way of getting into the Valley of Saas 
out of the basin of the Gorner Glacier. There are two ways to it (both marked 
on the Map), one by the Findelen Glacier, and the other round the southern 
side of the (Jornorgrat, for most of tho way identical with the routes to tho 
Cima di Jazzi and the New Weiss th or. This latter way is tho easier of the twc. 

The New Weissthor, 11,811 feet, 3600 mhtres, between tho Cima di Roffel 
(Rofel) and the Cima di Jazzi, leading to the Val Anzascii, is one of the most 
practical of tho passes going out of the basin of the Corner Glacier, and is 
frequently crossed during the season. The route is the same as for the Cima 
di Jazzi so far as the foot of the Cima. It then bears away to the left, and 
arrives at the summit of the pass by going over what appears to be an 
innocent snow-field. There are concealed crevasses close up to tho edge of 
the cliff overlooking the Italian sido, and the rope should on no account bo 
cast off Iniforo the rocks are reached. For track see Map of the Valley of 
Zermatt. The precipice above the Val Anzasca is startlingly abrupt. Tho 
rocks arc good, but very steep. At the foot of the steepest part there is the 
C&bane Eugenio Sella. Below it, for a good part of the way, the route leads 
down ordinary slopes. Grand view of the Macugnaga Glacier ami of Monte 
Rosa towering above, on arriving at the head of the Val Anzasca. After this, 
it is still 5 kils. to Macugnaga. Hotels. -Hotel Monte Mono ; Hotel Monte 
Rosa. In crossing from the side of Zermatt, reckon 6 to 6.J hs. from tho 
Riffelhaus (halts included) to the top of the pass ; 1 h. 35 min. from the 
top to tho a itnine Eugenio Sella ; and to 2.^ hs. thence to Macugnaga. 

In a recently-published work, the author mentions the Weissthor as one of 
the passes over which he had ‘strolled.* It may be said roundly that no one 
has ever strolled across the New Weissthor. If the writer crossed the pass 
alone (as he leads one to believe) he did a foolish thing. Untrue statements 
relating to the Weissthor do no harm to those who are acquainted with the 
pass ; but they are' likely to be mischievous with thoso who are not, and 
especially with persons w r ho, for the sake of economy, desire to dispenso with 
the services of Guides. The best of the Val Anzasca guides prefer descending to 
Staid en and going over the Monte More Pass to crossing the New Weissthor alone. 

On July 28, 1894, a German (G. A. Meyer), u despite all remonstrances, 
persisted in going quite alone ” (from the E. Sella hut towards Zermatt). “Ho 
followed a guided party for some distance, and when they were on the pass 
was seen by them on a ridge below. . . He was missed and searched for. His 
body was found four days later on the glacier, at tho foot of a rock pre- 
cipice." — A. J., vol. xvii, p. 268. This occurred on the Italian side, where a 
decent mountaineer may go alone, without imprudence. 

The Old Weissthor, 11,733 feet, 3576 metres, l>etween the Cima di Jazzi 
and the Fillarhorn, also leads into the Val Anzusea. Thero are several varia- 
tions.- Not recommended. 
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The Sesiajoch, 14,472 foot, 4411 metres, between tho Parrotspitzo and 
Signalkuppo, was traversed by Messrs H. B. George and A. W. Moore with 
Christian Almor and Mathias zum Taugwald on July 11, 1862, from chalets 
2J hs. above Alagna to tho Riffel, in 18 hours. This pass is seldom used. 
Perhaps, with the facilities afforded by tho Bdtcmps cabane , it may become 
more fashionable. See Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 

The .route for the Lysjoch, about 14,000 feet, leading to tho valley of 
Gressonoy, between Ludwigshohe and tho Lyskamtn is for tho greater part of 
tho way on tho Northern side the same as for tho Iiyskamm or the Sesiajoch. 
See View from the Gornergrat at the end of the volume, and Map of the 
Valley of Zermatt. The cabane Bdtemps can bo used as a starting-point. 
“Tho first expeditions to tho Lysjoch on record date back so long ago as 
1778-80.”— .4. .A, vol. v, p. 136. 

In 1894, a dramatic incident occurred on the Zermatt side of the Lysjoch, 
Hor Majesty tho Queen of Italy was crossing tho pass on Aug. 25, with a 
caravan of 30 persons, led by Alessandro Welf of Grossoncy, under the general 
direction qf Baron Louis Peccoz. The summit was crossed, and for the first 
hour and a half Her Majesty and two ladies were dragged down in sledges. 
When this manner of progression could no longer be continued, Welf took the 
lead, fnllowod by the Baron and tho Queen. Presently they approached some 
crevasses, and tho Baron called out loudly “Crevasses! Take care of the 
Quoon ! ” A few seconds afterwards, Welf felt a pull on tho rope, and, turn- 
ing, saw the Baron falling on tho snow. The others gathered around, but 
they could do nothing. Baron Peccoz gave one or two gasps, and expired. 
The spot where this occurred is marked with a cross 011 the View from the 
Gornergrat. The body was brought down to Zermatt on the evening of the 
28th ; the next day was conveyed by special train to Visp, and thence back 
to Italy over the Simplon. It is stated that physicians had recommended the 
Baron not to undertike long expeditions on account of his heart. 

The Felikjoch, 13,347 feet, 4068 metres, between the Lyskamm and Castor 
leads either to Fiery (Val d’Ayas) or to Gressonoy (V. of Gressonoy). It was 
first crossed on Aug. 23, 1861, by Messrs. W. Mathews and F. \V. Jacomb, 
with Michel- Auguste Croz and J. B. Croz, who took 14 hs. 40 min. from a 
chAlot 2 i hs. above Gressonoy to the Riffel (including tho ascent of Castor en 
rout?). They called this pass the Col dcs Jumcaux, but this name is now 
superseded. Tho cabane Bdtemps can be used as a starting-point for the 
Felikjoch. See View from the Gornergrat, and Map of the Valley of Zermatt. 

On Aug. 26, 1876, Messrs. Hay man and Johnson (English), and the guides 
Franz and Ignaz Sarbach (Swiss), started from the Valley of Gressoney with 
the intention of crossing the Felikjoch, but they mistook the iratf, and went to 
tho east of tho Col. While endeavouring to get on to the right route, they 
started an arafanche. Mr. Johnson and Franz Sarbach were buried in and 
smothered by tho snow, and the two others were severely frost-bitten. Mr. 
Hayman died twelve days later. 

Tho Zwillingspass, 12,668 feet, 3861 metres, between Castor and Pollux, 
loads to the Val d’Ayas. Mr. Winkworth, who made the first passage on July 
31, 1863, took 6J hs. from tho Riffel to the Col, and proposed the name Col 
do Verra for tho pass, as it led on the Italian side to the Combo di Verra. 
Tho name has not boon adopted. 

Tho Schwarzthor, 12,274 feet, 3741 mhtros, betwcon Pollux and the Breit- 
horn, loading to the Val d’Ayas, was first crossed by Mr. John Ball in 1845. 
From tho Riffelhaus to tho summit reckon 6 hs. Tho Breithorn was ascended 
from tho Schwarzthor on Aug. 16, 1881, by Mr. J. S. Anderson with Ulrich 
Aimer and Aloys Pollinger, who arrived on tho top at 6.45 p.m. ! having 
taken 16J hs. from tho Riffelhaus ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

» 

EXCURSIONS FROM TI I K LAC NOIR HOTEL. 

THE LAC NOTH —THE FUKUli (1LACIEK THE THEODULE PASS - THE 
BKEUILJOUH- THE FUlUlfi (SEAT- THE FCIMKI .10CH- ROUTES UP 
THE MATTERHORN- THE NORTHERN OR ZERMATT ROUTE— THE 
SOUTHERN OR BliEUJL ROUTE THE ZMUTT ROUTE — DEATHS OF 
BAUMANN, IMSENO, MUMMERY, PKN1IALL, PETRUS, ETC. 

The Lac Noir Hotel takes its name from a small piece of water 
which is drying up. The only sport to he had in it is fishing for 
water-beetles. The “Matterhorn Hotel” would not he an inappro- 
priate title for this establishment, since it is to all intents and 
purposes the Hotel for the Matterhorn. It is the nearest one to the 
summit, and it is the natural base for supplies. Even those who 
make the Ascent of the Matterhorn by the southern route often 
start from the Lae Noir Hotel, and get to the Col du Lion by 
crossing the Hreuiljoch. 

Simultaneously with the partial drying up of the Lac Noir a new 
lakelet has been formed on the southern side of the Hbrnli, which 
may, in course of time, grow to large dimensions ; and it seems 
probable that the Lac Noir, formerly, was at least partly maintained 
by drainage from the Furgg Glacier, which drainage has latterly been 
diverted in consequence of the shrinkage of the glacier. The new 
lake is against the lateral moraine on the left bank of the Furgg 
Glacier. A short distance away to the south, the shrinkage of the 
glacier has caused the exposure of a cliff in the middle of the ice, 
which formerly was completely covered up by it. The surface of the 
glacier at this part was always much wen (indicating that it was 
, passing over % rugged bed), hut it is now seen that it actually passed 

-V . • * 
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over a perpendicular cliff, and yet maintained its continuity. These 
two features, — the formation of an entirely new lake, and the demon- 
stration that glaciers can maintain their continuity when passing over 
perpendicular cliffs — have particular interest for those who are con- 
cerned in the study of glaciers. 

By sleeping at the Lac Noir Hotel, the time occupied on the 
passage of the Theodule Pass can lie abbreviated. Gandeck (see pp. 
153, 158) may be reached in 2J hs. by crossing the lower part of 
the Furgg Glacier. This route meets the ordinary one from Zermatt 
when about half the distance to Gandeck 1ms been accomplished, and 
thenceforward the two ways are identical. See Map of Matterhorn 
and its Glaciers. Returning from Gandeck to the Lac Noir Hotel 
takes 75 to 80 minutes. 

Breuil can be reached from the Lac Noir Hotel more quickly by 
the Breuiljoch (about 10,900 feet) than by the Theodule. To get to 
the Breuiljocll, follow the regular path to the Hdrnli (pp. 139, 145) ; 
go along the lateral moraine on the left bank of the Furgg Glacier 
so long as there is a path, and then take to the ice, and make for 
the left hand (or eastern) side of the first small peak on the Furgg 
Grat that is to the E. of the Matterhorn. This little peak has no 
name. It is marked 3357 metres on the Siegfried Map. The last bit 
before .arriving at the Col is a slope, half -rock and half -snow. On 
the Italian side there is first a small bank of snow to descend, fol- 
lowed by a little bit of glacier and .a good deal of moraine. Tills is 
succeeded by ordinary grass-slopes, over which one can go anjfbvhere. 
By bearing a little round to the left, the Theodule path can be struck 
about 35 min. above Breuil ; or an independent track may be made. 
See Map of Matterhorn and its Glaciers. 

The Furgg Grat is the name given to the ridge connecting the 
eastern base of the Matterhorn with the Theodule. A short day can 
be pleasantly occupied by going from the Lac Noir Hotel to the 
Theodule, then following the arctr of this ridge to the Breuiljocll, and 
returning vid the Furgg Glacier. This excursion was first brought into 
notice by Mr. J. C. Leman, who took between 3 and 4 hours in pass- 
ing from one end of the ridge to the other. It is best to go from E. 
to W., thus having the Matterhorn in view during the whole time. 

The Furgg Joch is upon the W. side of the little pea1T3357, at 
the extreme western end of the Furgg Grat. It was first crossed on 
.July 10, 1863, by Mr. F.* Morshead with P. Perm (Perren) and 
Moritz Andenmattcn, from Zermatt to Breuil, and the name Matter- 
. joch was proposed for it; but, as this was one of the names already 
applied to the Theodule, another title had to be found, and it was 
christened Furgg Joch on the Siegfried Map. The name Breuil joch 
was also given officially. The Furgg Joch is sometimes impassable. 
In 1865 I wanted to cross it from S. to N., and found that it was 
not possible to descend the northern side. During the two years 
which had elapsed since the first passage, the Furgg Glacier had 
shrunk so much that it was completely severed from the summit of 
the pass. 
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There is at tho present fcimo a curious confusion among* the guides of the 
Zermatt district as to these two passes (Breuil joch f and Furgg Joch). Tho 
Furgg Jodi alone is on the Tan/) and guides when engaged for tho Furgg 
Joeh conduct tho tourist ovor tho Broiiiljoch ! 

Le Orand tour du Grand Mont Cervin. -o n Saturday, August 23, 1902, 
Mr. W. E. Davidson with tho guides Joseph Pollingcr and Julius Lochmattor 
made the circuit of the Matterhorn, from the Lae Noir Hotel and hack again, 
tid the Col Tournanche, the TiUe and Col du Lion, and tho Breuiljoch. The 
round occupied 11 hs. actual walking. On the samo day, the Hon. Herald 
Fitz Herald with tho two Ulrich Aimers, father and son, made the same tour, in 
the contrary direction. The two parties met on tho ridge between the T6to du 
Lion and tho Col Tournanche at about 10 a.tn. 

These and other excursions can be made from the Lac Noir Jio tel, 
but its great excursion is the Ascent of the Matterhorn. The northern 
or Zermatt route is the popular one, and nearly all of those who go 
by it either start from, or must pass, the Lac Noir Hotel. In the 
Fifth Edition of Scrambles amongst the Alps the ascents which had 
been made of the Matterhorn were tabulated down to the end of 
1879, and it appeared that those made from Zermatt and back to 
Zermatt were as compared with those made from Breuil and back to 
Breuil about six to one. The disproportion has become, perhaps, greater. 

The route now followed for the Ascent of the Matterhorn from 
Zermatt is the same as that which was taken upon the first ascent, 
with the exceptions which will be pointed out. There are now tiro 
paths from Zermatt to the Lae Noir Hotel. Upon the iirst ascent the 
old, o^ more northern, path was* followed. The other path and the 
Hotel were not then in existence. From the Hotel to the Hdrnli 
ridge the present way is the same as that which was taken on the 
first ascent, hut in 1865 there was mostly a track (not a path) and 
in some places not even a track. On the llornli ridge there was 
no track in 1 805, lmt now there is a path. The cahanc on the 

Hdrnli ridge (see p. 80) is a little short of the place where the real 

Matterhorn begins to rise. A large part of those who make the 
ascent from Zermatt use this cabane as a starting-point, in which 
they perhaps make a mistake, as the small amount that is gained 
in time does not compensate for the weariness of getting through a 

night in such a [dace, under the usual conditions. 

In passing from the end of the Hdrnli ridge on to the actual 
peak, the exact ledges are traversed over which I myself led on the 
first ascent, and the track presently passes close to the spot where 
my tent w r as placed on July 13-14, 1865. In 1874, 1876, and 1892, 

1 visited the tent-platform which was made here. In the two former 
years the wall of stones which was built around it was still standing, 
and my initials were to be seen on the rock behind ; but in 1892 1 
found it difficult to recognise the spot. By natural decay, the plat- 
form was nearly obliterated, and the inscribed rock bad fallen down. 

So long back as 1874 there was a strongly marked track up the 
East Face as far as the cabane which was first erected (see p. 79), 
and little piles of stones, placed in prominent situations, pointed out 
the way, even to the dullest person. JThe route taken now-a-days 
at this part goes rather closer to the arUte of the North-East ridge 
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than we went, in 1865. We We more away on to the East Face, 
and proceeded more ^directly towards the ‘shoulder’ at the foot of 
the final peak. At the top of the * shoulder * we went to the right, 
on to the northern side (see pp. 59-60), to turn the nearly perpen- 
dicular cliff which rose in front. Now, the usual way is to climb 
directly upwards by aid of fixed ropes and chains. The time occupied 
upon ascents is very variable. Those who start from the cabane on 
the Hbrnli ridge are usually able to get back to Zermatt the same 
evening, if they wish. Some, however, are not so fortunate. For 
tariff see Appendix D. 

Most ascents are made in the latter part of duly, August and 
September. Signor Vittorio Sella was the first to succeed in an 

Ascent in Winter. 

“Accompanied by J.-A. and Louis Carrel ho left Breuil at 11 p.m. on 
March 16, 1882, the night being very fine. The Glacier du Lion was gained 
just before 3 a.m., the snow near it being in a very powdery condition, and 
the Col du Lion reached at 6 a.m., the party up to this point having walked 
by lantern-light. The rocks were then attacked, and, says Signor Sella, ‘no 
extraordinary difficulty ’ was encountered, so that at 10 a.m. the party reached 
tho Pic Tyndall and halted for breakfast. The passage of the ridge ” (/.#*. the 
southern shoulder) “was somewhat awkward, but the rocks of the final peak 
wore free from snow, and the summit was gained at 2 p.m. The air was 
perfectly still and the view cloudless. . .'After a short halt the descent of 
the Zermatt face was commenced, hardly any snow being found on tho arfte. 
This side of tho mountain was already in shade, but the way was fairly easy 
until after the” (northern) “shoulder was passed. From that point numerous 
serious difficulties had to be overcome. . . The Swiss hut was reached at 7.30 
p.m., and after a very uncomfortable night Zermatt gained the next day. . . 
Signor Sella states that he suffered scarcely at all from the cold, save near 
the Glacier du Lion .” — Alpine Journal , vol. x, p. 494. 

This remarkable Winter Ascent was actually effected in less time than 
is frequently occupied on summer ones. 

The Southern or Breuil route, though it has been largely ‘ facili- 
tated/ still remains a more difficult route than the Zermatt or North- 
ern one. Up to the top of the southern ‘shoulder* there is only one 
way that can be regarded as the established route on the southern 
side, 1 but there are three ways up the final 500 feet. 

1. The route originally taken by Jean- Antoine Carrel upon the first ascent 
on the Italian side (seo pp. 73-4). So far as I am aware this has only been 
used on three subsequent occasions. Mr. F. C. Grove went by it in 1867 (see 
pp. 76-7) and in 1895 Carrel’s ascent was repeated by Mr. W. E. Davidson, 
with Christian Klueker and Daniel Maquignaz. AH of the party considered 
tho passage of tho Zrnutt face excessively difficult, and are of opinion that 
this route is beyond all comparison hardor than any of the otners up the 
mountain, with all of which (except tho lower part of Penhall's route) both 
Mr. Davidson or his guides are personally acquainted. Capt. J. P. Farrar, 
in 1903, also followed Carrel’s route. 2. The route which was discovered by 
J.-J. and J.-P. Maquignaz (soo pp. 77-8). This leads very directly towards 
the summit, and is largely provided with rope. 3. Another way which was 
discovered in July, 1887, by J.-B. Maquignaz, J.-B. Perruquet, and J. Aymonod, 
which goes diagonally up the precipico facing Breuil, to the E. of route 2. 

1 Some variations have been made below the Col du Lion, but the regular way to 
the Col is up the ‘ little 1 and the ‘great staircase,’ and by skirting^ the base of the 
cliffs of the TOte du Lion. Sec pp. 23, etc. 
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The main peak of the Matterhorn on the . Italian side is now 
festooned with rope from the top down to the Col du Lion, and 
several hundred feet are even fixed along the base of the cliils of 
the T5te du Lion ! Altogether there cannot I think be less than 
1200 feet of fixed rope at one part or another. Notwithstanding the 
assistance this affords, comparatively few ascents are made on the 
Italian side. 

There is, besides, what is called the Zmutt route, that was first 
used by Messrs. Mummery, Penliall, ami Baumann (see pp. 84, 85), 
leading from the upper end of the Zmutt Glacier up the long snow- 
slope which is a prominent feature of the north-west side of the 
Matterhorn. The top of this slope is shewn on the right of the 
diagram on p. 69, and on the left of the Illustration on p. 160. 
This snow-slope affords an easy way up to a very considerable eleva- 
tion. The top of it is nearly on a level with the * Great Tower ’ on 
the south-east ridge. 1 At its upper end there are some prominent 
pinnacles which are not easy to pass ; but, after that, the ascent of 
the rocks above does not present unusual difficulties. The face of 
the Matterhorn between the Penhall couloir and the Col du Lion 
is almost incessantly raked by falling stones, and the couloir affords 
a natural path for the descent of a great many of them. 2 Though 
the snow-ridge is free from this objection, there are loose rocks on 
th* arete alcove, which require care in handling. No ascent was 
made again, l lielieve, by this way until 1894. Since then this 
route has l>een used occasionally, but it is not likely that it will be 
traversed frequently, as it is circuitous, and tourists, like trade, drift 
into the easiest channels. 3 

Lastly, a very daring attempt to ascend the Matterhorn by the 
Furgg ridge (the rather ill -defined ridge which leads down to the 
Furgg Grat) was made in August 1899, by Signor Guido Key, with 
the guides Antoine and Daniel Maquignaz. Signor Key says. “I 
consider my tour as an exploration. I cannot call it an ascent” 
See the 4th Edition of this (Snide , p. 207, and the Alpine Journal , 
vol. xx, pp. 17-20. 

1 See the outline upon page 183, in which A marks the Summit; B» the southern 
shoulder C* the ‘ (2 real Tower*; D, the Col du Lion; E, Penhall's couloir; F»F, the 

Zmutt snow-ridge; G»G» the Tiefenmatten Glacier; H, a feeder of the Tiefenmatten 
Glacier ; K» K, Penhall’s routes ; L, L, Mummery's route. 

2 This comer was the scene of the mad prank which is mentioned in the note at 
the foot of p. 86. 

^ Of the three amateurs and six guides who were concerned in the first ascents of 
the Zmutt side of the Matterhorn six have perished. 1. Ferdinand Imseng was 
killed by an avalanche on Monte Rosa, Aug. 8, 1881. See p. 172. 2. Johann Petrus 

was killed on the Aig. Blanche de Peuteret, July, 1882. Cause of accident is unknown. 
See Guide to Chamonix , pp. 68-9. 3. Mr. W. renhall was killed by an avalanche on 

Aug. 4, 1882, near Grindelwald. 4. Mn J. Baumann disappeared in South Africa at 
the end of 1890 or beginning of 1891. 6. Mr. A. F. Mummery disappeared on Nanga 

Parbat in Aug. 1895. 6. Emile Key slipped while descending the Aig. du G6ant, on 

Aug. 24, 1895, and was killed on the spot. See Guide to Chamonix, pp. 03-4. 

Three others who were concerned with the southern side of the Matterhorn have 
also come to premature ends 1 namely Dr. Tyndall and his guide Bennen, and J.-J. 
Maquignaz. The sad death of Dr. Tyndall will be remembered by all. Bennen was 
smothered by an avalanche on the Haut de Cry, Feb. 28, 1864. See Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, Appendix A ; and J.-J. Maquignaz disappeared on Mont Blanc in Aug. 1890. 
See Guide to Chamfx, pp. 00-1. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE VALLEY OF SAAS (SAAS TIIAL). 


EXPLANATIONS — A YEAR OF AVALANCHES — STALDEN — EISTEN — 
1 1 UTEGU K N — IIALEN — SAAS (IM GRUND)— EXCURSIONS FROM SAAS 
— A LM AG ELL — PASSES TO ANTRONA AND THE SIMPLON ROAD— 
MATTMARKSEE AND MATTMARK HOTEL— T1IE RLAUENSTEIN — 
MONTE MORO PASS— MACUGNAGA— THE MONDELLI PASS— SAAS- 
F£e — EXCURSIONS FROM SAAS- FEE — THE WEISS MIES HOTEL- 
EXCURSIONS FROM IT— HOW TO GET HOME. 

Formerly when one upoke of Saas the village was meant which now 
is called sometimes Saas im Omul and sometimes im Ound. Tne 
hamlet of Fee (774 feet above Saas), which formerly was invariably 
calle<l Fee, is now almost universally called Saas-Fee. 1 At present, 
if one asks for Saas, the natives will perhaps answer enquiringly 
‘im Ound?’ being in doubt whether the real, original Saas or the 
upftart Saas-Fee is meant. Im Grund may be translated ‘at the 
bottom,’ or ‘at the lowest part.’ Saas-Fee means ‘Fairy Saas.’ 

The Saas Thai extends from Stalden to the Monte Moro Pass. [For 
Stalden, see chap, vii.] The lower part of the valley, from Stalden 
to Saas (im Grund), is extremely picturesque, and is fairly populated; 2 
but the upper portion of the valley, from Almagell to the Monte 
Moro, is sterile and naked, and in all probability has never had a 
permanent population. The few chalets which are found there are 
not tenanted in winter. The valley in general is rather especially 
liable to snow - avalanches. Ruppen says that, ‘according to the 
chronicle writers,’ 1741 was ‘a year of avalanches,’ and refers [p. 
69] to the case of a woman who was swept away by one, and lay 
for 100 hours buried under the snow. She could hear people digging, 
and even listen to them speaking, but they could not detect her 
smothered cries. At last, she and her spinning-wheel were found 
and saved. The way up the valley is liable to be interrupted even 
in summer or autumn when newly -fallen snow is melting quickly. 
This happened on Oct. 1, 1S96, when the path was cut in several 
places by boulders that were brought down by the rapid liquefaction 

i De Saussure speaks l§ 2222J of the Valley of Sass. Prof. J. D. Forbes in his Travel s 
[pp. 350-54] mentions Saas and Fie. Both places are referred to under these names in 
the 1854 ed. of Murray's Handbook, , and in Ball's Guide to the Western Alps, in 1863. 
But in Sheet xxiii of the Carte Dufoiir, published in 1362, Haas is called im Grund, 
though Fie remains Fie; and in the Siegfried Map the nomenclature continues the 
same. 

a It is stated in Die Chronik dee Thales Saas , by Pot$r Joseph Ruppen, Sion, 1861, 
that the population of the four Communes Alrnagell, Balen, Fie and Grund amounted 
to 801 persons in 1860. At the census of 1888 it had' increased to 1000. According to 
Ruppen, Durgeijer was the most common family name in the Valley. 
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of a heavy fall which had occurred on the previous day. The women 
of tiie Saas Thai are famed for their strength. In 1894 I saw some 
of them carrying full "sized doors on their backs, up the valley, for 
the new hotels at Saas- Fee ; and I was told that the large mirrors 
which can be seen in those establishments had been transported from 
Stalden in a similar fashion. 

The path from Stalden to Saas is a good mule-path all the way. 
Rough carts are used by*the natives at some places, but the route is 
nowhere lit for carnages. Walking time from Stalden to Saas is about 
3 hs. 15 min. ; returning 2£ hs. yhe path was much improved in 1899. 


Ascending. 

min. 

Descending. 

min, 

Stalden to Eisten 

. 65 

Saas (im Grundy to Balcn . 

. 35 

Eisten to Huteggen . 

. 35 

Balen to Huteggen 

. 40 

Iluteggon to Balen (Ahalla) 

. 60 

Huteggen to Eisten . 

. 25 

Balcn to Saas (im Grond) . 

. 45 

Eisten to Stalden 

. 50 

Total . 3 hs. 

25 min. 

Total . 2 hs. 30 min. 


The path from Stalden to Saas crosses the Railway at the Station ; 
and descends in 3 min. to a l>old bridge thrown across the Matter- 
visp. Good views from this bridge lx)th up and down the valley. 
Very shortly after passing it, the path divides. Take the one to 
the left, with telegraph posts. [The other path leads to the Hannig 
Alp. See chap, vii.] It at once commences to rise steeply, on the 
left bank of the valley, and soon attains a great elevation above the 
Saaservisp. The village seen on the other side of the valley, nearly 
in front, is Staldenried, 3408 feet,* 1057 mctics; pop. 284. Look 
back occasionally at the mountains on the N. side of the Rhone 
Valley. The prominent, pyramidal peak is the Bietschhorn, 12,969 
feet, 3953 metres. At about 35 min. from Stalden the path is 
carried for a short distance along the face of a olilF, on a shelf cut 
in the rock ; and in 30 min. more arrives at the village of 

Eisten, 3557 feet, 1084 mfctres ; pop. 250. Post. This village was 
formerly united with Stalden, but it now forms a separate Commune. 
It is the alwxle of a number of Guides, who are seldom at home during 
the season. For their names see Appendix G. The church, which oc- 
cupies a prominent position, was completed in 1897. The path up 
the valley still continues on the left bank, ami in 35 min. reaches 

Huteggen, 4088 feet, 1246 metres, where there is a small Hotel- 
Restaurant by the wayside, which is the only inn between Stalden 
and Saas. A path leading across country to St. Nicholas vul the 
Hannig Alp starts on the N. side of Huteggen ; and about 200 yards 
south of the hamlet another one goes away through forest to the 
chdlets of Schweiben, 5581 feet, 1701 metres, whence one can cross 
the Ferriehliicke or the Gabelhorn Pass to St. Nicholas. [See chap, 
vii.] Six or seven min. south of Huteggen the path up the Saas Thai 
crosses to the right bank of the valley, by a fine, stone bridge, con- 
structed in 1896. Notice the manner in which the rocks here have 
been hollowed by the torrent. The way continues on the right bank 
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for about 25 min., and then recrosses to the left bank. In about 20 
min. more it passes the church of f 

Balen (Aballa), 4984 feet, 1519 metres; pop. 172; a Commune 
composed of several hamlets, situated upon nearly level ground ; and 
in 3 min. more again goes over to the right bank! and continues 



TO MONTE MORO 

ENVIRONS OK SAAS. 


upon that side until Saas. Upon approaching that place, the bottom 
of the valley opens out, and affords the largest expanse of flat grazing' 
ground in' the district. 

Saas, or Saas im Grand, or im Grand, 5125 feet, 1562 metres ; pop. 
429. Post and Telegraph. Hotel. — Hotel - Pension^ Monte Mono, 
quite at the southern end of the village. Saas is pleasantly situated, 
and is increasing in public favour, though the great peaks are not 
visible from the village. It was formerly a starting-point for a large 
number of excursions, but the Weissmies Hotel has become the nat#al 
base for .some of those towards the East/ and Saas- Fee for most of 
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those on the West. Almagell also, as it now possesses an inn, is 
available for the Ant^na and Zwischbergen passes, and for various 
ascents. Haas, however, remains the starting-point fox the easiest way 
from the Saas Thai to* the Simplon Road, which is by the 

Simeli Pass, 9934 foot, 3028 metres,*??^ the Mattwald Alp, past the S.E. 
side of the Mnttwaldhorn, 10,673 feet, 3263 mbtres, into the Gamscr Thai. 
After descending some snow-beds on the northern side of the Pass, the head 
of the Valley is rounded to remount to the 

Sirwolten Pass, 8740 feet, 2661 metres. The route then descends upon 
the Simplon Road (which is scarcely. 3 kils. to the E.), a little above Refuge 
vii, about half-way between the summit of the Simplon and Simpeln. Time 
from Saas to the top of the Simeli Pass is 4j[ to 5 hs., and thence to the 
Simplon Hospice or Simpeln about 3£ hs. The total time occupied is about 
the samo if the passes are crossed in the reverse direction. 

From the summit of the Simeli Pass one can go down the Gamser Thai 
(also called Nanz Thai or Nanzer Thai) in 5 hs. to the village of Gamsen, 
2192 foot, 668 metres, in the Rhone Valley, kils. W. of, Brieg. The path 
for most of the way is upon the left bank ; but it crosses to the other side 
just north of the chalets which are marked Alittlenhaus on the Siegfried Map, 
and after a rather steep descent it recrosscs to the left bank and ascends 
for more than 600 feet before the final descent of 3200 feet into the Valley 
of the Rhone begins. There arc no permanent inhabitants in the Nan/. Thai. 
On Oct. 13, 1897, 1 went over the Simeli Pass and down the valley without 
seeing man, woman, or child, or animal of any description, on any part of 
tho route. 

The principal of the little excursions from Saas are, (1) to the 
Hotel Weissmics, (2) to Saas- Fee, and (3) up the Saas Thai to the 
Monte Moro Pass. Guides are unnecessary in line weather. For 
other excursus see pp. 190-92, and for Tarif of Excursions from 
Saas see Appendix C. 

(1) There aro two ways to the Hotel Weissmies, a small mountain inn 
situated to the N.E. of, and about 3000 feet above Sftas, on a lower slope of 
tho Laquinhom. These two paths unite a little al>ove tho ch&lets on tho Trift 
Alp, and by either of thorn the Hotel Weissmics can be gained in 3 hours. 

(2) Thoro are two paths from Saas (im Grund) to Saas-F4e, one commencing 
nearly opposite to the Hotel Monte Moro, and the other about half a mile to 
its south, at Zenlauonen (see Plan of Environs of Saas). By either route it 
takes -10 to 46 min. to get to S;uis-F6c. The great attraction of this spot is 
the magnificent rirqve of tho Mischabel, which is one of the finest things of 
its kind in the Zermatt district. For Hotels at and Excursions from Saas- 
Fee, seo later. 

(3) To Mattmark See and the Monte Moro Pass. We will take this first. 

The path up the bottom of the valley continues ,on the right bank, 
and leads in aliout 35 min. to the village 

Almagell, Almagel or Almengell, 5509 feet, 1679 mfctres; pop. 190. 
Post. A small inn called Restaurant Pension Portiknorat, 12 
beds, was opened here in 1896. Fine waterfall. See Appendix G for 
names of Guides. Almagell is near the entrance to the Furggthal, 
at the head of which is the Antrona Pass. 1 

1 This pass has been known for a very long time. Dr. Schiner says in his Descrip . 
d% t>ep. du Simplon, p. 106, “on passait autrefois fr&pieinment par Antrona . . . 
avec les chevaux et autres bdtails. On appelait ces passages ddjil en 1440 fort vieux 
passages” 
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The Antrona Pass affords the easiest and quickest way of getting from 
the Saas Thai to the Italian Jjakos. Ahnagell to the summit (9331 feet, 2844 
metres) takes about 4 hours. Nowhere steep. Afulos were formerly taken 
over this pass (see note, y. 187), but at the present time they cannot cross it, 
although they can go within an hour of the top. The summit lies between 
the Latelhorn (10,561 feet, 3219 metres, easily ascended from this direction) 
and tho Jazzihorn, and on it there is an old, rootless cabano which was 
formerly used ns a stable. Tho -path on tho Italian side at first descends 
steeply," and in about 45 min. passes near tho southern side of the little L.*igo 
di Cingino, 7191 feet, 2192 metres, and presently arrives at tho first chAlots 
(Alpe Cingino), 6663 feet, 2031 metres, in tho Val Antrona. The path thoncc 
to the villago of Antronapiana, 2959 feet, 902 metres, small hotel, is good. 
Time from summit about 4 hs. A carriage -road leads from Antronapiana to 
Villa d’Ossola Railway Stn. , whence one goes (southwards) to the Lako of Orta. 

Antronapiana can also be reached from the Saas Thai by tho Ofenthal- 
pass, 9311 feet, 2838 mMres, which loads through tho Ofenthal (see p. 189), 
and crosses tho chain S. of tho .Jazzihorn, joining tho route of tho Antrona 
Pass a little below tho Alpe Cingino. Time Almagell to Antronapiana about 
9 hours. 

The Zwischbergen Pass, 10,656 foot, 3248 metres, at the head of a small 
valley running towards the E. from Almagell, goes between tho Woissmur 
and the Portjengrat, and leads by a rather roundabout way to tho Simplon 
Road. Not often used. Almagell to summit 3} to 4 hs. Sometimes upon this 
side of the pass there is little or no snow. On the eastern side, the route 
leads at first over snow, and then across the small Gemcin Alp Glacier to 
the Val Varia. There are tracks on each side of the stream at the head of 
this valley, but lower down it there is a path on the left bank only. From 
the summit to Gondo on the Simplon Hoad, 6 hours. 

The path up the valley for the Monte Moro Pass continues on 
the right bank, and in 5i kils. from Almagell passes the end of the 
Allalin Glacier, and arrives at the Mattmarksee. Notice the two 
great, lateral moraines. “ The moraine supplies,” says J. I). Forbes 
(Travels, p. 352), “ tlijs well-known blocks of gabbro, containing Nmarag- 
dite, which are recognised so extensively over the plains of Switzer- 
land, and which have no native locality in the Alps but here. They 
are brought down by the glacier from the inaccessible heights of the 
Saasgrat, . . so that the rock may probably never he found in situ” 
This glacier extends to the bottom of and almost across the valley, 
leaving only just room for the stream flowing out of the lake. This 
was reputed to he deep. It is evidently shallow, and is now almost 
annihilated. The Mattmark Hotel (This is the only inn between 
Amagell — Macugnaga. Persons crossing the Monte Moro Pass, in 
either direction, do well to bring food along with them), 6965 feet, 
2123 metres, is 1 - kil. south of the southern end of the lake, or 
about 7£ kils. from Almagell and in time .about 1 li. 45 min. A 
few hundred yards south of the hotel, and against the path, there is 
the great erratic block called the Blauenstein, which is one of the 
largest boulders in the Alps. 

According to Charpenticr (Emii sur hs Glaciers), who quotos Vonotz and 
does not seom to have seen the boulder himself, it measures 68 feet (French?) 
long, 57 broad, and 63 high, and contains 244,000 cubic foot. I think these 
dimensions are in excess of tho truth. Tho calculation of its volumo is 
erroneous, as allowance is not made for tho ronuding of the angles. Char- 
pentior says thqt it was deposited at this place by the Schwnrzonborgg Glacier 
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in 1818, and that in 1821 there were old men living at Saas who had heard 
their fathers say that thcj' had seen it upon tho back of the glacier. 

The end of the Schwarzenbergg Glacier is now a kilometre from 
the boulder, and is the next object of interest on the way. A mile 
south of the Mattmark Hotel, one passes some ch&lets at the Distel 
Alp, 7120 feet, 2170 metres, which are the last on this side of the 
pass [The Ofenthal, at the head of which is the Ofenthalpass to 
Antronapiana, l'eads away hence to the E.]. The path now steepens, 
and in 2 kils. arrives at Thalliboden, 8189 feet, 2496 metres, at the 
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end of the glacier of that name. Mules stop here, and the rest of the 
way to the summit of the pass (which as the crow flies is distant 
1J kil.) is generally over snow lying between the Thalliboden Glac. 
on the E., and the Seewineng Glac. on the V. The scenery here 
is desolate, hut on arriving at the Col (Monte Moro, or Passo del 
Moro), 9390 feet, 2862 metres, one is rewarded with a superb' view 
of the Italian side of Monte Rosa. The immediate summit of the 
pass is shelterless. Protection can be obtained during bad weather 
by descending a short distance on the southern side. From Mattmark 
Hotel to the summit reckon 2| to 3 hs. From the summit to Matt- 
mark can be accomplished in 1 h. 30 min. 
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Upon .commencing the descent into Italy, the route leads at first 
over snow-beds and then by rocky ground, towards the S.S.W., as 
far as the chalets of Gal kerne, 0894 feet, 2101 mfetres. It then goes 
S.S.E., and descends rather more rapidly (principally through forest) 
into the Val Anzasca, which it joins at Pratti, one of the hamlets 
of Macugnaga, 3937 feet, 1200 mbtres. Hotels. — Hotel Monte Mono 
(moderate prices), Hotel Monte Rosa. The descent from the summit 
to Macugnaga occupies about 2j hs. ; from Macugnaglb to summit is 
a little less than 4 hs. For the head of the Val Anzasca, and route 
from Zermatt by the New Weisstlior, see chap. x. 

[There is another way from the Siuis Thai to the Val Anzasca by the Mondelli 
Pass, 93*21 feet, 2841 mfctrcs. This diverges from the Monte Moro route at 
Thiilliboden, crossos the chain about mid-way betwoen the Jodorhorn and Pizo 
d’Antigino, and descends S.E. to Mondelli and a little farther on to Proquar- 
tera, in the Val Anzasca, about 7 kils. below Macugmiga.] 1 

I return now across the Monte Moro Pass to speak of the excur- 
sions from Saas-F^e and the Weissniies Hotel. Saas-Fee, 5899 feet, 
1798 mbtres ; pop. 280. Hotels. (Irani) Hotel Saas-Fee ; Grand 
Hotel Bellevue; Grand Hotel du Dom; Hotel-Pension Saas- 
F£e. Tailor, Shoemaker, Kcstaunmt, and Bazar Supcrsaxo (plioto- 
graplis, books, ice-axes, etc.). The large church was completed in 
189b. 

Saas-Fee cannot be seen from im Grand or from the bottom of 
the Saas Thai. It is situated in a lateral valley (at some height 
above the main one), which leads towards the West to the foot of 
the Mischabelhbrner. The Fee basin is surrounded by the Allalin- 
liorn, Alphubel, Tiischhorn, and Dom, and these great mountains 
form a sort of cirque, at the end of the valley. The distance of the 
village from the summit of the Dom is about 4J miles, and the 
difference of level is about 9000 feet. Precipitous cliffs and line glaciers 
bound the head of the basin, while down below, “embosomed in this 
imposing scene of desolation and solitude is the sweetest pastoral 
valley that ever God created or man enjoyed. The pasture grounds 
are rich and well - watered, the grass is of the freshest green.” — Mr. 
Justice Wills. 

This (the eastern) side of the Mischabelhiirner is much moro striking than 
the western one, facing the Nicolai Thai, and is better seen ; but to thoroughly 
appreciate the proportions of these noble mountains one must get higher 
than the bottom of the valloy of Saas-Fee. In tho immediate neighbourhood, 
the Egginerhorn, 11,080 feet, 3377 metres (about 4? hs. ascending, 2J 
descending), and the Mittaghorn, 10,328 feet, 3148 metres (about 3$ hs. 
ascending), are favourite points of view. The Egginergrat from tho Mittag- 
horn to the Egginerhorn, keeping on tho crest of the ridge the wholo way, is 
a good climb. On the opposite side of the Saas Thai (to tho E., N.E., and 
S.E. of im Grand) tho positions are even better, and aro numerous. 

> 1 De Saussure refers (vol. iv, p. 387) to the strength of the women in the valleys 

around Monte Rosa. “ I will give a notion of their strength,” he says. “ I had made 
up at Macugnaga an extremely heavy box of minerals, and asked my host if he could 
find a man who would carry it to Vanzon” [Vanzone], “whence it might he sent to 
Geneva. He answered quite seriously that there wasn’t a man in the district who 
could carry such a burden such a distance ; but that if it was all the same to me to 
have a woman, he could easily find one who would carry; it willingly, and it is the fact 
that two were sufficient to carry a mule-load.” 
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Tho principal ascents madt from Sa&s-F6e are those of the Batfrinhorn, 
Ulriehshom, Nadelhorn, Si^d-lien/spitzo, Dom, Tiischhom, Alphubel and Allalin- 
horn. Those of tho I)oni and Taschhorn are effected more easily from other 
directions, and this side of those peaks has been condemned, from the frequency 
of falling stones. Seo p. 120. The principal passes from Saas-F4e are the 
Ried Pass (to St. Nicholas), tho Nadeljoch and Domjoch (to lianda), and 
tho Mischaboljoch, Alphuboljoch and the Fdejoch (to the Tiisch valley and 
Zermatt). is better to take tho three latter in the reverse direction. One 
of the nicest little walks from Saas-Fee is through forest to Almagell, by 
the track marked on the Pltfn on page 1S6. In shade the whole way; fine 
examples of rorfat moutonnees near Saas-Fee. On arriving opposite to Almagell, 
cross the bridge, and return down the right bank of the Saas Thai to 
Zenlauenen or im Grund, and back home by one of tho usual paths. The 
same walk may be extended to Mattmark and the HI aliens tein (which will take, 
going, about 2 hs. 20 min.) ; or it may be continued to the top of the Monte 
Moro Pass, without undue fatigue. * 

Tho Taiif of excursions from Haas embraces some which are made from Saas 
and others which belong properly to Saas-Fee. No distinction is made. See 
Appendix C. For Guides seo Appendix G. The Season at Saas-Fde closes 
earlier than at Zermatt. By tho ond of September the place, sometimes, is 
almost or quite deserted. 

The Weissmies Hotel (about 8J2. r > feet) is a little inn (opened in 
1894 by the proprietor of the Hotel Monte Moro at Saas) placed in 
an excellent position as a point of view, intended to facilitate the 
ascents of the Fletschhorn, Laqtiinliorn and Weissmies, and the passage 
of the Rossboden Pass, Fletschjoch and Laquinjoch. The view from 
it is very extensive, and embraces the whole of the Italian side of 
Monte Rosa as far as the Col de la Loccie, the whole of the range 
of the Mischahel, and (near at hand) the Fletschhorn, Laquinhorn and 
Weissmies. The very highest point of the Fletschhorn is not visible, 
and not much of the Obcrlaml can lie seen. 

Tho Fletschhorn, 13,127 feet, 4001 metres, is the most northern of three con- 
siderable peaks on the eastern side of the Valley of Haas. They are all com- 
paratively easy of access, and all have been ascended from several directions. 
Whether the Fletschhorn is mounted from the W. or S. tho time occupied 
will be nearly tho same. Ascending, about 5 bs. ; descending, 3 hs. The 
Laquinhorn, 13,140 feet, 4005 metres, is only 1 kil. 8. of tho Fletschhorn. 
Ascending, 4J to 5 lis. I am informed that a descent has been effected from 
the summit to Sitas in 3 hs. The Weissmies, 13,225 feet, 4031 metres, is 3J 
kils. S. of tho Laquinhorn. From tho Hotel to the top occupies about 5 hs. 
Tho descent may bo made in 2J to 3 hours. 

Tho Rossboden Pass, about 10,800 feet, is the easiest of the three ways 
of getting from the Weissmies Hotel to the Simplon Road. From tho Hotel 
to the top takes 4 hs. and from tho top to Eggon (2 kils. above Simpeln) about 
3} hs. This pass appoars to have been known for a long time. In 1833, a 
description of a passage of it was published at Geneva, entitled Passage du 
lioth-horn , par Marc Viridot. Tho author set out from Saas at 6 a.ni., on 
Aug. 1, 1833, with *a couple of young friends and the Innkeeper, Moritz 
Zurbrucken. Two of tho party had batons, M. Viridot carried an umbrella, 
and the fourth had no support. Thoy wore without rope or ice-axe, and 
experienced some of tho vicissitudes which are usual, when traversing glaciers, 
under "Such circumstances. M. Viridot advises his readers not to cross the 
Roth-horn (Rossboden Pass), and concludes by saying, “but if you mil try 
this joumoy, munis-toi de guides, de egrdes, et de bdtons ferrh.” Good advice. 
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The? netschjoch, (tho next pass in order, proceeding from N. to S.). 
12,051 foot, 3673 metros, loads botweon tho Fletsc^horn and Laquinhorn tt 
the Simplon Road. Its passage scorns to have boon first effected by Messrs 
Jacornb and 0 hater with Christian Michel and Peter Baumann in 1863. No* 
recommended. Tho Laquinjoch, 11,473 feet, 3497 metres, between th< 
Laquinhorn and Weissmies (also leading to the Simplon Road) is more 
practical. It takos about 21 hs. from tho Hotel to the top of tho pass, anc 
4 to 5 hs. from the top to Simpoln. * . 

And now, How are you going to get back? Perhaps time is up 
or money running short? Then return the way you came, for it if 
the quickest and cheapest route. But if anything is left return bj 
Bern, 1 — saunter on the Cathedral Platform, and then feed the Bears 
Dine leisurely at the Buffet in the Station (reasonable prices) ; takt 
your seat in good time in a through carriage to Calais (by the Dellc 
route ), 2 and go to sleep, — knowing that the Douaniers at Belfort wil 
be sure to wake you up about midnight. After that, you can g( 
to sleep again, and dream of Home, sweet Home ! 

l Hern can be reached most qiin'kly from Zermatt by taking train to Visp, thenci 
travelling via Lausanne and Fribourg ; but a person who is so happy as to be free fron 
baggage can get to Hern from Zermatt more economically by walking from Lou&chi 
(Suste or Souste) to Leukerbad, and over the Gemini Pass. See p. 99, and Plan oi 
p. 97. 

*- One of the advantages of this route it» that luggage registered to London is no 
examined in France , or until it arrives at the Station to which it was registered fron 
Bern. 
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A. — ‘TARIF’ of Excursions from ST. NICHOLAS. 




Guides. 

Porters. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

Ascont of the Balfrinhom 

25 

20 

do. 

Brunnegghom 

40 

25 

do. 

Grabenhora 

. 25 

15 

do. 

Nadelhom 

35 

20 

do. 

do. descending to Saas 

45 

25 

do. 

do. descending to Randa . 

40 

20 

do. 

Rothhom (Jungthal) .... 

15 

10 

do. 

Schwarzhom 

15 

10 

do. 

Sparrenhom 

15 

10 

do. 

Ulrichshom 

30 

20 

Over the Balfrin Glacier to Saas .... 

20 

15 

By the Hannig Pass to Saas-F4e .... 

15 

10 

do. Jung Pass to Gruben 

15 

10 

do. Ried Pass to Saas-F^e 

30 

20 


B. — ‘TARIF’ of Excursions from 

RANDA. 


Ascent of the Bieshom 

. 50 

30 

do. 

Brunnegghom 

45 

30 

do. 

Dom 

00 

40 

do. 

do. by the Domjoch .... 

80 

50 

do. 

Durrenhora 

30 

20 

do. 

Grosse Kastel 

20 

15 

do. 

Hohberghom 

30 

20 

do. 

Siidlenspitz . .... 

80 

40 

do. 

Taschhom 

60 

40 

do. 

Weisshom 

80 

45 

To the Dom Cabane 

20 

15 

do. Weisshom Cabane 

20 

* 15 

By the Biesjoch to Gruben 

40 

25 

do. 

do. Zinal 

45 

25 

do. Nadeljoch to Saas-Fee 

45 

30 

do. Schallijoch (Schallenjoch) to Zinal 

50 

30 


* C.— ‘TARIF’ 

Over the Dom to Eanda 
Ascent of tlio Allalinhom . 


of Excursions f 


rom SAAS. 


100 

25 


70 

15 


N.R. — This tarif should he posted in all mountain hotels in the Canton Valais, and in 
the Cahuues. 

Before engaging Guides or Porters, it is desirable to have a clear understanding whether 
the agreed price includes return. If a night is passed in a caftan? the prices quoted in 
the Tarif do not apply. 

0 
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Tarif of Excursions from Sms . 


Ascent of the Almagellbom 

do. Alphubel, by the Alphubeljocb 
do. do. do. Mischabeljoch 

do. Balfrinbom .... 

do. Egginerbom .... 

do. * Fletachhom .... 

do. r Joderbom .... 

do. Latelhom % . 
do. Laquinbom . 

do. Mittagbom .... 

do. do. to Egginerborn 

do. Nadelhom .... 

do. Portjengrat ... 

do. Rimpfischhorn 

do. Sewinenbom .... 

do. Simelibom .... 

do. Sonnighorn .... 

do. Stellihom . r 

do. Strablbom .... 

do. Sudlenspitze by East arete . 

do. do. t i/l the Nadelbom 

do. TUschhorn .... 

do. Ulrichabom .... 

do. Weissmies .... 

By the Adler Pass to Zermatt . 
do. Allalin Pass to Zermatt . 
do. Alpbubeljoch to Zermatt 
do. Antrona Pass to Antrona 
do. Domjoch to Randa .... 
do. Feejocb to Zermatt . 
do. Fletscbbom Pass to Simpeln . 
do. Furggen PaBS to Antrona 
do. *Laquinjocb to Simpeln . 
do. Miscbabeljocb to Zermatt 
do. Mondelli Pass to Anzasca 
do. Monte Moro Pass to Macugnaga . 
do. Nadeljoch to Randa 
do. Ofentbal Pass to Antrona 
do. Portjen Pass to Antrona 
do. Rossboden Pass to Simpeln . 
do. Sewinen Pass to Macugnaga . ^ 

do. Sirwolten Pass to Simpeln 
do. Sonnigbom Pass to Antrona . 
do. Zwisebbergen Pass to Gondo . 

To the Aleusser Thurm * 


Guides. " Porters. 
Francs. Francs. 
20 10 

35 25 

40 30 , 

30 20 

20 10 

40 30 

12 10 

10 8 

40 30 

10 8 

40 30 

40 ♦ 30 

40 30 

40 30 

10 8 

12 10 

25 15 

20 10 

30 20 

100 70 

90 70 

80 50 

30 20 

40 25 

30 20 

30 20 

30 20 

20 15 

matter for arrangement. 

30 20 

30 20 

20 15 

20 15 

40 30. 

15 10* 

20 15 

45 30 

15 - ^0 

20 15 

20 15 

30 20 

20 15 

.. . 20 15 

20 15 

* . . 10 8 
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Guides. 

Porters. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

To tho Almagell Alp . • . 

6 

4 

do. 

Furgg Alp ... 

6 

4 

do. 

Innerer Thurm 

12 

10 

do. 

Mattmark Hotel 

6 

6 

do. 

Wiessmies Hotel, returning same day . 

9 

6 

do. 

Ofenthal 

8 

* 6 

do. 

Th&lliboden 

8 

* 6 

do. 

Trift Alp 

6 

6 

do. 

Triftgrat 

10 

8 

9t 


D — •TARIF ’ op Excursions from ZERMATT. 

Ascent of tho Allalinhom 

35 

20 

do. do. descending to Saas 

AO 

25 

do. Alphubel by tho Alphubeljoch 

35 

20 

t do. do. descending to Saas 

50 

30 

do. do. by tho Mischabeljoch . 

40 

25 

d« 

>. Breithom from the North 

50 

30 

do. do. from tho South, in one day . 

25 

15 

do. do. from tho South, sleeping on the 



Theodulpass 

30 

20 

Ascent of the Breithom from the South, sleeping on the 



Theodulpass, descending to Breuil .... 

<10 

25 

Ascent of Castor, and back to the Riffel .... 

35 

20 

do. 

Castor and Pollux, in one day .... 

55 

30 

do. 

do. descending to Gressoney 

50 

35 

do. 

tho Cima di Jazzi from the Riffel 

15 

10 

do. 

do. rid the Findelen Glacier 

20 

15 

do. 

Dent Blanche 

80 

45 

do. 

do. descending to Ferpecle . 

90 

50 

do. 

Dent d’H6rens 

80 

60 

do. 

do. descending to Prerayen 

90 

'70 

* <W. 

Ebihora 

30 

20 

dt. 

Gabelhom, Ober 

70 

40 

do. 

Gabelhom, Unter 

20 

15 

do. 

Gomergrat 

8 ’ 

8 

do. 

Hohthaligrat . ... 

10 

10 

do. 

Homli 

8 


do. 

J&gerhorn, from the Riffel .... 

30 

20 

Ascent of Klein Matterhorn ( Petit Mont Cervin ) 

15 

10 

do. 

do. sleeping on the Theodulpass 

25 

15 

do. 

Lyskamm 

100 

60 

do. 

Mominghoro .... 

40 

25 

do. 

■m 

Matterhorn 

100 

70 
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Tarif of Erairsums from Zermatt. 


Ascent of Matterhorn as far as the northern should err 

aides. 

nines. 

60 

Porters. 

Francs. 

10 

do. 

do. descending to Breuil 

150 

100 

do. 

do. by the Zmutt Glacier 

150 

... 

do. 

Mettelhora 

10 

8 

do. 

do. as far a* the saddle .... 

8 

0 

do. 

Mont Durand (Arbenhom) .... 

30 

20 

do. 

* do. descending to Zinal 

40 

30 

do. 

Monte Rosa, highest point .... 

50 

35 

do. 

do. Ludwigshohe .... 

40 

25 

do. 

4 do. Nordend 

50 

35 

do. 

do. Parrotspitze 

50 

35 

do. 

do. Signalkuppe ... 

504 

35 

do. 

do. Vincent Pyramide 

40 

25 

do. 

do. do. descending to Alagna 

00 

40 

do. 

do. Zumsteinspitze .... 

50 

35 

do. 

Plattenhorner (Blattenhomer) . 

10 

8 

do. 

Pointe de Zinal 

30 

20 . 

do. 

Pollux, and back to the Riffel .... 

30 

20 

do. 

Rimpfischborn, from the Allalin Pass 

50 

35 

do. 

do. from the Adler Pass . 

40 

20 

do. 

do. from the Fluh Alp 

35 

20 

do. 

Rothhom, Ober 

10 

10 

do. 

Rothhom, Unter 

s 

8 

do. 

Rothhom, Zinal 

80 

15 

do. 

do. descending to Zinal 

100 

00 

do. 

Schallhora 

40 

25 

do. 

Stockhora " . 

15 

12 

do. 

Strahlhom 

30 

20 

do. 

do. descending to Saas .... 

40 

25 

do. 

Taschhom, from the Tasch Alp . 

80 

50 

do. 

Tete Blanche 

25 

15 • 

do. 

do. descending to Prerayen 

30 

25 

do. 

do. do. Arolla or Ferpecle . 

35 

30 

do. 

Tete du Lion .... 

(JO 

50 

do. 

Theodulhora .... 

15 

io" 

do. 

Trifthom 

30 

15 

do. 

Wellenkuppe 

40 

20 

To the Bitemps Cabane from the Riffelberg (Riffelbaus) 

8 

<; 

do. 

do. from Zermatt .... 

15 

10 

do. 

Findelen Glacier 

0 

0 

do. 

Goraer Glacier 

3 


do. 

Goraer Glacier, and through the wrur* to the Riffel 
or Riffel Alp 

12 



Hohbalm 

5 



Matterhorn Cabane (Hbrnli ridge) J 

15 

10 
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Guides. 

Porters. 



Francs. 

Francs. 

To tho Eiffel Alp Hotel 

4 

4 

(lo. 

Riff elberg ( Riffelhaus ) 

5 

5 

do. 

Riffelhom, from tho Riffel Alp .... 

8 


do. 

do. from tho Riffelhaus .... 

0 


do. 

do. by the xeran i of the Gomer Glacier 

*20 


do. 

do. from Zermatt 

10 


do. 

Schwarzsee(LacNoir) 

6 

0 

do. 

Stockje (ruins of Cabin 10 ) 

15 

10 

do. 

Thfodule, huton top of Pass 

10 


do. 

do. lower hotel ( Gandegg ) .... 

8 


do. 

Trift Hotel 

8 


do. 

Zmutt Glacier 

5 


By the Allalin Pass to Saas 

30 

20 

do. 

Alphubeljoch to Saas 

30 

20 

do. 

Arbenjoch to Zinal 

40 

30 

do. 

Bertol, Col de, to Arolla . k . 

30 

25 

do. 

Bouquetins, Col de, to Arolla .... 

30 

25 

do. 

Cimes Blanches to Fiery 

25 

15 

do. 

Durand, Col, to Zinal 

35 

25 

do. 

Feejoch to Saas 

30 

20 

do. 

Felikjoch to Gressoney 

40 

25 

do. 

Furggjoch to Breuil .... 

25 

15 

do. 

H&rens Col d\ to Ferpeclc 

30 

25 

do. 

Jagerjoch to Macugnaga 

40 

30 

do. 

Lysjoch to Alagna 

50 

40 

do. 

do. to Gressoney ... 

45 

30 

do. 

Mischabeljoch to Saas-Grund .... 

35 

25 

do. 

Morning, Col de, to Zinal 

50 

35 

do. 

Rothhomjoch to Zinal . .... 

40 

30 

do. 

Schwarzthor to Fiery 

40 

25 

do. 

Sesiajoch to Alagna 

00 

45 

do. 

Theodul Pass ( Matter joch) to Breuil . 

20 

15 

do. 

Tiefenmattenjoch to Prerayen .... 

40 

25 

do. 

Toumanche, Col de, to Breuil 

40 

25 

do. 

Trift Pass ( Triftjoch ) to Zinal .... 

35 

25 

do. 

Valpelline, Col de, to Prerayen .... 

35 

20 

do. 

do. the Col du Mont Brul6, and 




the Col de l’Eveque to Mauvoisin 

00 

40 

do. 

Valpelline, Col de, and the Col du Mont Brule to 




Axolla 

30 

25 

do. 

WeisBthor, New, to Macugnaga .... 

35 

25 

do. 

do. Old, to Macugnaga .... 

40 

30 

do. 

do. Schwarzberg, to Mattmark 

30 

20 

do. 

Zinal, Col de (Zinaljoch, Col de la Dent Blanche), 




to Zinal 

35 

25 

do. 

Zwillings Pass to Fiery . 

40 

25 



TARIF ’ fur Horses and Mules at ZERMATT. 

Francs. 


'ft) the Village of Findelbn 8 

do. Glacier of Findelen 10 

do. Gorges of the Goraer 5 

do. Goraer Glacier 8 

do. Goraergrat 16 

do. do. returning by the Findelen Valley, or cice-tma . 18 

do. Mettelhora 1 . 18 

do. LacNoir (Schwarssee) 10 

do. do. returning by the Staffelalp, or cice-versa . 15. 

do. Platte Cabane 20 

do, Riffelalp 8 

do*. do. returning by the Findelen Valley, or via-imt . 10 

do. Riffelberg 10 

do. do. returniriffby the Findelen Valley, or me-vevm 12 

do. Taschalp 15 

do. Col Theodule, as far as the moraine 15 

do. do. as far as Hotel Gandegg 17 

do. Trift Hotel 15 

do. Village of Zmutt 8 

do. Zmutt Glacier 10 


‘ TARIF ’ at ZEliMATT for ‘ Porteuus a chaise ’ (i*eii man). 


To the Village of Findelen 4 

do. Glacier of Findelen ... 8 

do. Gorges of the Goraer 3 

do. Goraer Glacier 4 

‘ do. Goraergrat . . , 8 

do. do. returning by the Findelen Valley ... 10 

do. Mettelhora 1 10 

do. Lac Noir ( Schwarzsee ) 6 

do. do. returning by Staffelalp 8 

do. Platttfe Cabane 12 

do. Riffelalp 4 

4p. do. returning by the Findelen Valley .... 6 

do. Riffelberg 6 

do. do. returning by the Findelen Valley .... 8 

do. Col Theodule, as far as the Hotel Gandegg .... 10 

do. do. to the summit of the Pass .... 12 

do. do. and across to Breuil . y .... 15 


’ *1 Enquiry should be made whether horses or chaises A porteur can go to the top. 



E. — Mountains in and around the Basin of the 
Valley of ZERMATT. 



Height 

Height 

^ Situation. 

Name of Peak. 

in 

in 


Metres. 

Feet. 

' 

Allalinhom . 

4034 

13,235 

E.S.E.£E. of TiiSh; E.N.E. of 



Zermatt ; N.E. of Allalinpass. 

Alphubel 

4207 

13,803 

E.£S. of Tiisch; S. of Mischatwl- 



joch ; N.W. of Alphubel joeh. 

Ar benhorn (Mt. Durand ) 

3744 

12,284 

W. by N. of Zermatt; E. of Col 



Durand ; W. of Arbenjoeh, 

Attgstbordhorn . 

2974 

9757 

West of Staid on. 

Balfrin (Balenfim) 

3802 

12,473 

S. of Stalden ; E. of Herbrigen. 

Balmenhom (Monte 

4324 

14,187 

E. by S. of Lysjoch. m 

Rosa) 



Barrhom 

3621 

11,880 

W.S.W. of St. Niklaus. 

Bieshom 

4161 

13,652 

W.N.W. of Randa ; W. of Biesjoch. 

Bigerhom 

3180 

10,433 

S.E. of St. Niklaus. 

Breithom . * . 

4171 

13,685 

South of Zermatt. 

Brunneggbom 

3846 

12,619 

N.W. of Randa ; S.E. of Brunncgg- 



joch. 

Castor .... 

4230 

13,878 

S.S.E. of Zermatt ; S.E. of Zwillings- 

* 



pass. 

Cima di Jazzi 

3818 

12,526 

E.S.E. of Zermatt ; S. of the New 


♦ 


Weiss thor. 

Cima di Roffel 

3645 ^ 

11,959 

N.E. of Cima di Jazzi. 

Dent Blanche 

4364 

14,318 

W. by N. of Zermatt. 

Dent d'Htoens (d’Erin ) 

4180 

13,714 

W.S.W. of Zermatt ; E. of Tiefen- 


mattenjoch. 

Dom .... 

4554 

14,941 

E. by S. of Randa ; N.E. of Zermatt ; 



S. of Nadeljoeh. 

Dreizehnenhora . 

3056 

10,026 

W. by S. of Stalden. 

Durchlochhom 

2704 

8872 

East of St. Niklaus. 

Durrenhorn . 

4035 

13,238 

N.E. by E. £E. of Randa ; N. of 



Hohberg Pass. 

Ebjhorn 

Egginerhom 

3343 

10,968 

W. of Zermatt. 

3377 

11,080 

Between the Feegletschor and the 



. Saas Thai. 

Ferrichhom . 

3292 

10,801 

S.E. by E. of St. Niklaus ; S. of 


FerrichUieke. 

Feztihom 

3249 

10,660 

W, of St. Niklaus. 

Fillarhom . 

3679 

12,070 

S.E. by E. of Zermatt; S. of the 
Old Weissthor. 

Flnchthom . 

3802 

12,473 

N.E. of the Strahlhorn. 

Fluhhom 

3318 

10,886 

E. of Zermatt ; W. of Langenfluh- 



pass. * 

| Furggen, Or. 

2820 

9252 

E.S.E. of GrKchen. 
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Name of Peak. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

c 

Situation. 

Furggen, El. 

2650 

8691 

E. \ S. of Griichen. 

Furgg-gr&t . 

3498 

11,477 

Between the summit of the Thcodul- 
pass and the Matterhorn. 

Furggwanghorn . 

3163 

10,377 

W.N.W. of St. Niklaus; N. of 
•Tungpass. 

Getschunghorn . 

2860 

9383 

W. of Tiiseh. 

Gabelhom . 

3135 

10,276 

E. \ S. of St. Niklaus. 

Gabelhora, Ober . 

4073 

13.363 

W.N.W. of Zermatt. 

Gabelhom, Unter 

3398 

11,149 

W. by N. of Zermatt. 

Galenhom . 

:«tso 

11,021 

E. of Herbrigen ; N. of GalenpasA 

Gemshom 

l 

't 

N.W. of Saas-Ftse ; E.N.E. of the 
Uiriehshorn. 

Gomergrat . 

3136 

10,289 

North side of the Gorner Glacier. 

Grabenhom . 

3375 

11,072 

E.S.E. of Randa. 

Gugel .... 

2707 

8882 

E.N.E. of the Riffelhaus. 

Hohberghom 

4226 

13,865 

E.N.E. of Randa; S. of Hohberg- 
pass. 

Hohthaligrat 

3289 

10.791 

S.E. by E. of Zermatt. 

Hohwanghom 

3182 

11,424 

W. of Zermatt ; N. side of Zmutl 
Glacier. 

Horali .... 

2893 

9192 

S. W. 1 W. of Zermatt. 

Jagerhora 

3975 

13,012 

S.E, by E. of Zermatt ; N. of Jager- 
jech. 

Leiterspitz . 

3218 

10,558 

E. by N. of Tiiseh. 

Ludwigshohe 

4344 

14,252 

Hoad of the Gronz Glacier. 

Lyskamm 

1538 

14,889 

S. E. by S. of Zermatt ; E. of Felik- 
joch ; W. of Lysjoch. 

Matterhorn or Mont 
Cervin 

4482 

11,705 

S.W. by W. of Zermatt. 

Mettelhom . 

3410 

11,188 

S.W. by W. of Tiiseli ; N. of Zermatt. 

Mittaghom . 

3148 

10,328 

Between the Feegletscher and the 
Saas Thai. 

Monte Rosa . 

4638 

15,217 

S.E. of Zermatt. 

Nadelhom . 

4334 

14,218 

E. by N. of Randa. * 

Nordend ( Monte Rosa, ) 

4612 

15,132 

N.N.E. of the Hochste Spitze. 

Petit Mont Cervin 

3886 

12,750 

S. by W. of Zermatt; E. of Theodul- 
pass. 

Parrotspitze (Mte. Rosa) 

4463 

14,643 

Hoad of the Grenz Glacier. 

Plattenhomer 

3136 

10,261 

N. of Zermatt. 

Platthom *. 

3249 

10 660 

E. by S. of St. Niklaus; N. of 
Ferrieliliicke. 

Pollux 

4094 

13,432 

S.S.E. of Zermatt; N.W. of 
Zwillingspass. 

Riffelhom . . . 

2931’ 

9616 

S. by E.yuf Zermatt. 
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Name of Peak. 

[ Height 
in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

‘‘4 

Situation. 

Rimpfischhorn 

4203 

13,790 

E. of Zermatt ; N. of Adler Pass. 

Rothhora 

3262 

10,702 

W. by N. of St. Niklaua; S. of 
Jungpass. 

Rothhora or Morning . 

4223 

13,855 

S. W. by W. of Randa ; W. of Tasck ; 
S. of Momingpass. , 

Rothhora, Ober . 

3418 

11,214 

E. by N. of Zorinatt. 

Rothhora, Unter . 

3106 

10,190 

E. of Zermatt. 

Schallihora . 

3978 

13,051 

W.S. W. of Randa ; S. of Sehallijoeh ; 
N. of Momingpass. 

Schwarzhom 

2805 

9203 

W. of Saas-Feo. 

Schwarzhora 

3201 

10,512 

W. of Kalpetran ; N. of Augstbord- 
pass. 

Seethalhom . 

3038 

9967 

E. of St. Niklaus. 

Signalkuppe (M to. Rosa) 

4561 

14,964 

Head of the Grenz Glacier. ! 

Sparrhora 

2990 

9810 

W. by N. of St. Niklaus. 

Steinthalhora 

3113 

10,213 

N.W. of St. Niklaus ; S. of Augst- 
bordpass. 

Stellihora 

3415 

11,204 

W. by S. of St. Niklaus. 

Stockhorn 

3534 

11,595 

E.S.E. of Zermatt; W. of Stock- 
hornpass. 

Stockje 

3097 

10.161 

W. by S. of Zermatt. 

Strahlbett or Kienhora 

3755 

12,320 

W.S.W. of the Taschhom. 

Strahlhora . 

4191 

13,750 

E. by S. of Zermatt ; S.E. of Adler- 
pass. 

Siid-Lenzspitze 

4300 

1U08 

E. of Randa ; N. of Nadcljoch. 

Taschhom - 

4198 

14,757 

E.S.E. of Randa ; E. by N. of Tiisch ; 
S. of Domjoeh. 

Tete Blanche ' 

3750 

12,303 

W. by S. of Zermatt ; N. of Col de 
Valpelline. 

Tete du Lion 

3723 

12,215 

Between the Matterhorn and the 
Dent d’H6rens. 

T$te de Valpelline 

3813 

12,510 

W.S.W. of Zermatt ; S. of Col dc 
Valpelline. 

Theodiilhora 

3472 

11,391 

S.S.W. of Zermatt. 

Trifthorn 

3737 

12,261 

N.W. by W. of Zermatt; N. of 
Triftjoch. 

Ulrichshora . 

3929 

12,891 

E.N.E. of Randa ; S. of Uiedpass. 

Wasenhorn . 

3340 

10,958 

W.4S. of St. Niklaus. 

Weisse Egg . 

3163 

10,394 

N.W. by W. of St. Niklaus. 

Weisshom . 

4512 

14,803 

W. of Randa. 

Wellenkuppe 

3910 

12,828 

N.W. by W. of Zermatt. 

Zinal, Pointe de . 

3806 

12.487 

W. JN. of Zermatt; W. of Col 
Durand. 

Zumsteinspitze (Monte 
Rosa) 

4573 

15,004 

i 

Head of tho Grenz Glacier. 

* 




F. — Passes in the Basin of the Valley of ZEKMATT 
and its Environs. * 


Name of Pass. 

• 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit. 

Adlerpass 

8798 

12,461 

Between the Strahlhorn and Rimp- 
fischhorn. 

Allalinpass . 

3570 

11,713 

Between the Allalinhorn and Rimp- 
tischhorn. 

Alphubeljoch 

3802 

12,474 

Between the Alphubel and Allalin- 
horn. 

Antronapass 

2844 

9331 

E. by S. of Mattmark See. 

Arbenjoch . 

3660 

11,975 

Between Obcr Gabolhorn and Mom 
Durand ( Arbonhorn ). 

Augstbordpass 

2893 

9492 

Between the Schwarzhom and 
Steinthalkom. 

Biesjoch 

3549 

11,644 

Between the Bieshom and Brun- 
negghorn. 

Breuiljoch . 

about 

10,900 

A t the head of the Furgg Glacier : 
S.E. of the Matterhorn. 

Bmxmeggjoch 

3383 

11,099 

N.W. of the Brunnegghorn. 

Domjoch 

4286 

14,062 

Between the Dom and Taschhorn. 

Durand, Col . 

3474 

11,398 

Between the Dent Blanche and 
Mont Durand ( Arbenhom ). 

, Feejoch . . j 

3812 

12,507 

W.N.W. of the Allalinhorn. 

Felikjocb . | 

4068 

13,347 

Between Castor and the Lyskanun. 

Ferrichlucke 

2889 

9479 

Betweon the Platthom and Ferrich- 
horn. 

Fiilarjoch . 

f 

? 

Between the Fillarhom and Jager- 
horn. 

• Furggjoch . 

about 

10,900 

At the head of the Furgg Glacier ; 
S.E. of the Matterhorn. 

Gabelhornpass 

about 

10,170 

Between the Gabelhom and Platt- 
horn. 

| Galenpasa . 

! • 

3240 

10,630 

Between the Galenhorn and Diirren- 
horn. 

Ginanzthalpaas . 

2912 

9554 

E. of Dreizehnenhom. 

Horens, Col d* 

3480 

11.418 

N.E. of the T6te Blanche. 

Hohbergpasa 

? 

i 

Between the Diirrenhorn and 
Hohberghom. 

J&gerjoch . 

? 

? 

Between the Nord End (Monte 
Rosa ) and Jagerhorn. 

Jungpass 

2994 

9823 

Between tho Furggwanghorn and 
Rothhom, 

LangenfiuhpasB . 

i * 

3200 
' m 

10,499 

Between 'the Fluhhorn and Rimp- 
fisch^rn. 
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• 

Nome of Pass. 

Height 

in 

Metres. 

Height 

in 

Feet. 

Position of Summit.' 

■*’ 

Laquinjoch . 

3497 

11,473 

S. of Laquinhorn ; N. of Weissmies. 

Lion, Col du . 

3577 

11,736 

Between the T6tc du Lion and 
Matterhorn. The height is accord- 
ing to the Italian Map scale ^ 

Lyajoch 

about 

14,000 

Between the Lyskamm and Lud- 
wigshohe ( Monte Rosa ). 

Miachabeljoch 

: 3856 

12,651 

Between the Tasehhorn and 
Alphubel. 

Momingpass 

3793 

12,444 

Between the Schallihorn and Roth- 
horn (Morning). 

Mondellipaas 

2841 

9321 

Head of Saasthal, ajittle E. of 
Monte Moro. 

Moro, Monte ( Passo del 
Moro) 

2862 

9390 

Between Saas Thai and Macugnaga. 

Nadeljoch 

4167 

13,672 

Between the Nadelhorn and Dom. 

Ofenthalpass 

2838 

9311 

N.E. of Monte Moro. 

Piodejoch 

? 

? 

Between the Parrotspitze and 
Ludwigshohe. 

Riedpass 

about 

11,900 

Between the Balfrin (Balenfim) 
and Ulrichshom. 

Rossbodenpasa 

■ 

'( 

X. by W. of the Fletschhorn. j 

Schallijoch . 

3751 

12,307 

Between the Schallihorn and Weiss- i 
horn. 

Schallijoch, Ober 

I 3745 

I 

12,287 

Between the Schallihorn and Mom- 
ingpass. * 

Schwarzberg Weissthor 

i 

| 3600 

i 

11,811 

Between the Strahlhorn and Cima 
di Roffel. 

Schwarzthor 

! 3741 

12,274 

Between the Breithorn and Pollux. 

Sesiajoch 

! 4411 

14,472 

Between the Parrotspitze and 
Signalkuppe. 

Silberaattel . 

i 

| 4490 

14,731 

Between the Nord End and Hochstc 
Spitze ( Monte Rosa). 

SimelipaBB . 

3028 

9934 

E. of Eisten (Saasthal). 

Sirwoltenpasa 

2664 

8740 

Head of Gamscrthal, east side. 

Stockbompass 

3415 

11,204 

E. of the Stoekhoru, between the 
Findelen and Gorner Glaciers. 

Theodulpasa or Matter- 
joch 

3322 

10,899 

Between the Theodulhorn and 
Klein Matterhorn (Petit Mont 
Cervin ). 

Tiefenmattenjoch 

3593 

11,788 

Between the TSte de Valpelline and 
Dent d’H4rons ( Mont Tabor ). * 

Tournanche, Col de 

3468 

11,378 

Between the Dent d*H£rons and the 
T&te du Lion. 

Trifyoch . . . 

3540 

11,614 

Between the Trifthorn and Wellen- 
kuppe. 

Valpelline, Col de 

3562 

11,687 

Between the T6te Blanche and the 
T6te de Valpelline^ ‘ 


204 Passes in the Basin of the Valley of Zermatt and its Environs . 


Name of Pass. 



• 

Position of Summit, 

Weisshora Pass . 

'( 

? 

Between the Weisshorn and the 
Biexhorn. 

Weissthor, New . 

3600 

11,811 

Between Cima di Jazzi and Cima di 
Rolf el. 

Weissthor, Old 

3576 

11,733 

Between Cima di Jazzi and the 
Fillarhorn. 

Zinaljoch 

:jf>00 

11,483 

Between the Dent Blanche .and the 
Pointe de Zinal. 

Zwillingspass 

mi 

12,668 

Between Pollux and Caxtor.. 

Zwischbergenpass 

-A 

18 

10,656 

Between the Weissmies and Port- 
jengrat. 



A MOUN J AlN-CLIMlitk (1898). 







G — List of Guidks of ZERMATT, TASCH, RANDA, 
ST. NICHOLAS, STALDEN, YISP, SAAS, etc. 

[Those marked with an asterisk speak English.] 


♦Andknmatten Adolph ( A Imwjdl ). | 

Andknmatten Basil (Fisten). 
Andknmatten Moritz ( Sudden). 
ANDKNMATTKN Polycarp ( Sudden ). 
♦AndenmAttkn Xavier ( A Imarjell ). 
ANTHAMATTKN Aloys ( Halm ). 
Anthamatten Aloys (Stalden ). 
Anthamattkn Franz (Sim ( irmul ). 
Anthamatten Joh. -J os. (Sim- Fee). 
Antkamatten J.-Poter (Sans Gnmd). 
♦Anthamatten Roman ( Saas Grund). 
*A ukdenb l atten Emmanuel (Zermatt). 
"Aufdenhlattkn Johann (Zermatt). 
Aufdknblattkn Max (Zennu(t). 
Aukdknblattkn Ndvcrin ( Touch ). 
*BlENEK Alois (Zermatt). 

BlRNKK David (Zermatt). 

BlENEK Elias (Zermatt). 

"Biknkh Franz (Zermatt). 

♦BlENKR Franz (Zermatt). 

*BlKNER Tgnaz (Zermatt). 

* Bten ku J osoph ( Zermatt ). 

*BlENEH Joseph (Zermatt). 

♦Bikner Joseph-Lorenz (Zermatt). 
*Biener Peter- Anton (Zermatt). 
*Biener Raphael (Zermatt). 

♦Biknkr Theudul (Zermatt). 

BlKNElt Thoodul (Zermatt). 

Btefiger Jos. -Mario (St. Nicholas). 
Brantschen Adolph ( lliuula ). 

Bum ANN Gottfried (Ramla). 
BURGENKR Alexander pere ( Flute n 1. 
Burgenkr Alexander fils ( Fisten). . 
*Bu lUiKNEii Alois ( Fisten ). 

Burgenkr Franz ( Kixten). 

Burgenkr Fridolin (St. Nicholas). 
Buugener Elias (Sum s Grand). 
*Burgkner Emmanuel ( Balm). 
Buugener Heinrich ( Fisten ). 


Burgenkr Peter- Joseph (Ahnaijtll). 
Buugener Siegfried ( Fisten ). 
Carlen Raphael ( Torhel). 

Ch ANTON Pcter-Ludwig($. Nicholas). 
Emesch Joseph (Zeueyijen). 

Emksch Victus (Zenetjyen). 

FuRrer Ferdinand (Fisten). 

FUHRER Joseph ( Fisten). 

Fux Francois (Sf. Nicholas). 

Fux Josoph-Marie ( Sf. Nicholas). 
*Gkntjnetta August (Zermatt). 
♦Uentinetta Emil (til is). 
Gextinetta Joseph (G/is). 

Graven Adolph (Zermatt). 

Graven Joseph (Zermatt). 

♦Graven Emil (Zermatt). 

Gruber Alphons (St. Nicholas). 
*Guntern Alexander (Zermatt). 
IMBODEN Alois ( St. Nicholas). 
IMBODEN Felix ( Tiisch). 

Tmboden Ferdinand (Tiisch). 
IMBODEN Friedrich ( Tiisch ). 
♦IMBODEN Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
Jmboden Nicholas (St. Nicholas). 
IMBODEN Peter-Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
Tmboden Theodul (St. Nicholas). 
IMBODEN Theophil (St. Nicholas). 

♦I MS ENG Abraham (Saas-Fk). 
♦iMSENd Aloys (Saas-Fee). 

♦I MS ENG Emil (Saas-Fee). 
♦INDERBINEN Moritz (Zermatt). 
MULKN Elias (Zermatt). 

Mu LEX Emmanuel (Zermatt). 

♦ J u LKN Felix ( Zermatt ). 

MULKN Gabriel (Zermatt). 

♦JlJLEN Hieronymus (Zermatt). 

Mu LKN Isidor (Zermatt). 

Julen Joseph -Marie (Zermatt). 
JuiiEN Julius (Zermatt). 


N. B.—The names in this list are not included in the Index. 
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List of Guides of Zermatt , etc. — continued . 


Kalbermatten Joseph ( Almagell ). 
Kalbermatten Alois ( Bolen ). 
Kalbermatten Emmm .( S ( mGmid ). 
Karlen Polycarp ( Tiirbel). 

Knubel Peter (St Nicholas ). 
♦Kronig Aloys ( Zermatt ). 

♦Kronig Fridolin (ZematQ. 

♦Kronig Jos. -Marie (Zermatt). 
♦Kronig Leopold ( Tdsch). 

*Kronig Mathias (Zermatt). 

Lagger Alfred (St. Nicholas). 
Lagger Jos. -Marie (St. Nicholas). 
♦LaUBER Alexander (Zermatt). 
♦Lehjkn Aloys ( Tdsch ). 

* Lerjen Johann ( Tdsch). * 
♦Loch MATTER Jos. -Marie (St Nicholas). 
Lochmatter Joseph ( St. Nicholas). 
♦LOCHMATTER Julius (St. Nicholas). 
Lochmatter Raphael (St. Nicholas). 
Moser Fridolin ( Tdsch). 

Moser Joseph ( Tdsch ). 

*M0SER Joseph ( Zermatt ). 

Moser Leo (Tdsch). 

Moser Robert ( Tdsch). 

♦Per HEN Adolph (Zermatt). 

♦Perren Emil (Zermatt). 

Perren Clemens ( Kami a ), 

♦Perren David (Zermatt). 

PERREN Franz (Zermatt). 

Perren Fridolin ( Raiula ). 

♦Perren Hermann (Zermatt). 
♦Perren Peter, 1882 (Zermatt ). 
♦PERREN Hans-Peter, 1886 (Zermatt). 
♦Perren Pcter-Anton (Zermatt). 
PFAMATTER Dionys ( Zeneyijea ). 
Polmxger Alois pure ( St. Nicholas). 
♦POLLINGER Alois fils (St. Nicholas). 
♦POLLINGER Joseph (*sv. Nicholas). 
Ruiten Aloys (Saas (band). 

RUPPKN Peter ( Yisp ). 

SARBACH Peter (St. Nicholas). 

^Sc Haller Adolph (Raiula). 
♦Schaller Joseph (Randa). 
Schanton Jos. -Marie (St. Nicholas). 
♦Schwa RZKN Heinrich ( Randa ). 


Schwarzbn Quirinus (Randa). 
Schwarzejt Wilhelm (Randa). 
Siorist Joseph (Zermatt). 
Summermatter Alph. (Randa); 
Summermatter Ferdinand (Randa). 
Summermatter Friedrich (Randa).' 
Summermatter Johann (Randa). 
♦Supersaxo Albert ( Balen ). * 

♦Supersaxo Aloys (Saas- Fee). 
Supersaxo Alphons (Saas- Fee). 
♦Supersaxo Ambros ( Saas-Fte ). 
Supersaxo Ambros ( Saas-FGe ). 
Supersaxo Anton ( Saas-Fee ). 
♦Supersaxo Bencdikt (Saas- Fee). 
Supersaxo Johann-Peter ( Saas-Fle ). 
Supersaxo Ludwig (Sam-Fh). 
Supersaxo Poter-Joseph ( Saas- Fee ). 
♦TaugwalDKR Gat viol (Zermatt). 
♦Tauuw alder Hoinrich (Zermatt). 
*TaU(JW ALDER Joseph ( Zermatt ). 
♦Taugwalder Rudolph (Zermatt). 
Taugwalder Theodor (Zermatt). 
Truffer Aloys ( Randa). 

TRUFFER Aloys ( Randa). 

Truffer Fridolin ( Randa). 

Truffer Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
♦Truffer Joseph (Randa). 

Truffer Julius (Randa). 

Truffer Ulo (St. Nicholas). 
Truffer Peter- Joseph (St. Nicholas). 
Truffer Samuel (Randa). 

Venetz P. -Joseph ( Stable it ). 
Willisch Joseph ( Tdsch ). 
Zen-Klusen Kaspar (Gl is). 

Zuber Franz (Raiula). 

Zuber Peter ( Raiula). 
♦Zum-Taugwald Gabriel (Zermatt). 
♦Zum-Taugwald Julius ( Zermatt ). 
♦Zum-Taugwald Mathi (Zermatt). 
♦Zum-Taugwald Mathias ( Zermatt ). 

• Zum-Taugwald Sebastian (Randa). 
Zurbrigoen Aloys ( Saas Grand). 
Zurbrijjgen Clemens ( Saas Grand). 
Zurbriggen Daniel ( Saas-Fee ). 
Zurbrigoen Franz ( Saas Grimd). 



H. — Railway Fares to or from Zermatt. 



Single Fare || Return Fare 

** 

I 

IT 

III I 

II 

* 

III 

Aarau via Bienne .... 

48 85 

39 05 

26 45 80 55 

64 15 

42 70 

Aigle . ' 

26 20 

23 15 

15 10 45 10 

40 25 

26 15 

BAle via Bienne .... 

50 35 

40 10 

27 20 83 75 

66 45 

44 20 

,, ,, Berne .... 

51 85 

41 15 

27 95 85 — 

66 85 

44 40 

Berne 

40 3§, 

33 10 

22 20 67 75 

56 15 

37 50 

Bex 

25 40 

22 60 

14 70 43 80 

39 35 

25 50 

Bienne ....*. 

41 - 

33 55 

22 50 68 75 

56 85 

38 — 

Bouvoret 

27 35 

23 95 

15 70 46 95 

41 55 

27 10 

Brigue 

16 95 

16 65 

10 50 30 30 

29 85 

18 75 

Chaux-de-Fonds via Sonceboz 

45 45 

36 65 

24 75 75 90 

61 85 

41 55 

Clarcns 

27 85 

24 35 

15 95 47 80 

42 15 

27 50 

l)ol£mont . 

46 30 

37 25 

25 15 77 25 

62 80 

42 25 

Fribourg 

37 15 

30 85 

20 55 62 60 

52 55 

34 90 

Geniive 

36 50 

30 40 

20 25 61 60 

51 80 

34 40 

Herzogenbuchseo via Berne . 

44 65 

36 10 

24 35 74 20 

60 15 

40 10 

Lausanne 

30 25 

‘26 — 

17 15 51 60 

44 80 

29 40 

Loeche 

18 10 

17 50 

11 05 32 15 

31 15 

19 70 

Lucerne via Langnau . 

50 25 

40 05 

27 10 83 55 

67 25 

45 - 

Martigny 

23 40 

21 20 

13 70 40 65 

37 10 

23 90 

Montreux 

27 75 

24 25 

15 90 47 60 

42 — 

27 40 

Morat 

— 

31 65 

21 15 - 

53 80 

35 80 

NeuchAtol 

37 95 

31 40 

21 - 63 95 

53 45 

35 55 

Oltcn via Neuchatel 

47 45 

38 05 

25 75 78 45 

62 85 

41 90 

,, „ Berne on Neuehfttol-Bionne 

47 55 

38 15 

25 80 78 55 

62 85 

41 85* 

St. Maurice 

24 95 

22 30 

14 50 43 15 

38 85 

25 15 

Saxon 

22 45 

20 55 

13 25 39 15 

36 05 

23 15 

Sion 

20 70 

19 30 

12 35 36 30 

34 05 

21 75 

Soleure( Vioux) via Nouchatol . 

43 60 

35 35 

23 80 72 65 

59 25 

39 55 

,, ,, ,, Bernc-Lvss-Buren 

— 

36 80 

24 85 — 

61 45 

41 10 

,, (Nouveau) via Neuchatel 

43 70 

36 45 

23 85 ' 72 80 

59 35 

39 65 

,, ,, ,, Berne-Lyss-Buren 

— 

36 75 

24 80 | — 

61 35 

41 05 

Territet 

27 55 

24 10 

15 80 ! 47 30 

41 80 

27 25 

Thoune via Berne . . * * 

43 70 

35 45 

23 90 72 75 

59 25 

39 50 

Vallorbe 

35 05 

29 35 

19 55 1 59 25 

50 20 

33 25 

Vevey 

28 40 

2*1 70 

16 20 48 60 

42 70 

27 90 

Vi&go 

__ 

16 -- 

10 - - 

28 80 

18 - 

Yverdon 

34 20 

28 80 

19 10 57 95 

49 25 

32 60 

. . 

1 . 
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GEOLOGICAL 8ECTION OF THE MATTERHORN, BY 8IGNOR F. GIORDANO. 




I. — On the Geology of the Matterhorn,/. . 
By Signor F. Giordano, Ingenieur en Chef des Mines d’ltalie, etc. 
References to the •Geological Section of the Matterhorn. 

I. Gneiss talqueux quartzifere. Beaucoup de traces de foudres. 

II. Banc de 3 k 4 mbtres de schistes serpentineux et talqueux verts. 

IIL Gneiss talqueux k blbments plus ou moins schisteux, avec quelque 
* lit de quartzite. 

„ Gneiss et micaschistes ferrugineux h elements tres-fins, beaucoup 
de traces de foudre. 

IV. Gneiss alternant avec des schistes talqueux et h des felsites en 
zones blanches et grises. . 

V. Petite couche de schistes serpentineux, vert sombre. 

VI. Gneiss et micaschiste avec zones quartzifbres rnbanbes. 

VII. Gneiss talqueux & Elements schisteux. 

* VIII. Id. id. verdatre, porphyroide a elements moycns. 

IX. Gneiss talqueux granitoi'de a gros elements et avec des cristaux 
de feldspath. 

* X. Schistes gris&tres. 

XI. Micaschistes ferrugineux. 

XII- Gneiss talqueux vert spmhre. 

XII L Gneiss et schistes quartzeux, couleur vert clair. 

XIV. Euphotide massive (feldspath et diallage) i\ elements cristallins 
bien dcveloppes, traversee par des veines d'curite blam-hatre. 

* Cette roche forme uri bane ou plutdt une lentille de plus de 
500 mbtres de puissance intercalee an gneiss talqueux. 1 

XV. Gneiss talqueux alternant avec des schistes talqueux et micaees. 

XVI. Schistes compactcs couleur vert clair. 

XVII. Calcaire cristallin micace (calcschiste) avec veines et rognons de 
quartz. 11 alternc avec des schistes verts chloriteux et 
serpentineux. 

XVI II. Schistes verts chloriteux, serpentineux et talqueux, avec des 
masses steatiteuses. 

XIX. Calcsehistes (comme ci-dessus) formant un banc de plus de 100 
mbtres. 2 

XX. Schistes verts chloriteux. 

XXI. Calcsehistes (comme ei-dessus). 

XXII. II suit ci dessous une sbrie fort puissante de schistes verts serpen- 
tineux, chloriteux, talqueux et steatiteux alternant encore • 
•avec des calcsehistes. En plusieurs loealites les schistes 
deviennent trbs-amphibologiques a petits cristaux noirs. 
Cette puissante formation calcareo-serpentineuse repose in- 
ferieurement sur des micaschistes et des gneiss anciens. 

1 Cette roche granitoidc parait surtout A la base ouest du pic sous le col du Lion landis 
* qu'elto ne parait pas du tout sur le flanc est oi\ olle para it passer au gneiss talqueux. 

9 Jin plusieurs loealites des euvirons, cette zone, cal carilere present© des bancs et des 
, Antilles de dolomie, de cargueule r de gypse et <le quartzites. • ^ ^ 



J. — Inscribed Stones near Zermatt. 


In the early part of 1898, Mons. B. Reber communicated to me 
two articles entitled Monuments prthwtariques et legendes de Zermatt 
which he had contributed to the Geneva period ical^called Le Valais 
Eomand. The principal part of these articles is occupied by de- 
scriptions of two large slabs of rock, situated upon slopes above the 
Village of /mutt, near Zermatt, which bear what M. Kcber con- 
siders ‘sculptures prihistoriques. 9 I had not previously heard of 
these * monuments. * My introduction to them is entirely due to 
M. Reber. . 

I visited them at the end of August, 1898, and found that his 
stone No. 1 was a slab of mica-schist, 10 feet long by 7 ft. 6 in. 
broad, and about 2 ft. 4 in. thick, partly imbedded in the soil, at 
an elevation of about 7800 feet above the sea, on the slopes to the 
north-east of Zmutt, from which place it can be reached in a little 
more than half an hour. The uppermost surface is unusually Bat, 
for so large a slab ; and there are upon it about 100 hollows. The 
largest is 8 inches and the smaller ones are about 2 inches in dia- 
meter, and their depth varies from a little more than half an inch 
to more than 3 inches. Some are grouped, that is to say have 
connecting channels or grooves. 

In September, 1895, M. Reber was endeavouring to revisit his 
slab No. 1 ; and, while searching for it, discovered another large 
slab and a smaller one not very far away, that were, he said, 
“entirely covered with sculptures prehistoriques , among which some 
quite new figures, unknown until now in prehistoric arcliicology, seem 
of the first importance for the study of these mysterious monuments. 
If these signs have, for example, a signification of the nature of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, then our two new stones would represent 
veritable prehistoric archives of the district.” 

The larger of these two ‘monuments’ is distant only a few 
minutes’ walk from M. Beber’s No. 1. It is situated at a height of 
about 6900 feet above the sea, on a bit of grassy land, a third of a 
mile or so to the south-west of the Chalets of Hubei, between two 
ranges of cliffs which face the south-east, and can be reached from 
Zermatt in an hour, going by way of these chfilets. It is a fiat slab 
of rather fine-grained gneiss, almost completely imbedded in the 
ground, and is covered with signs or inscriptions of various sorts ; 
many of which are quite recent, and are, as M. Reber points out, 
initials and other marks scratched by tourists or by people of the 
country. These superficial markings or scratches have no depth, and 
underneath them there .are the signs or characters that M. Reber 
terms prehistoric, and which he conjectures may prove to be ‘ veritable 
prehistoric archives of the district.’ In regard to that there may 
be difference of opinion. Whatever they should be called, they' are, 

I fliinlr wnrf.liTr nf flip nt.fpnfinn of ovnorftu 



K. — Conversion of Metres into English Feet. an. 


MfeTRES. 

Fret. 

1 

= 3-28 

2 

6-56 

3 

9-84 

4 

13-12 


16-40 

* 6 

19-69 

7 

22-97 

8 

' 26-25 

9 

29-53 

10 

32-81 

11 

36-09 

12 

39-37 

13 

42-65 

14 

45-93 

15 

49-21 

16 

52-49 

17 

55-78 

18 

59-06 

19 

62-34 

20 

* 65-62 

21 

68-90 

22 

72-18 

23 

75-46 

24 

78-74 

25 

82-02 

26 

85-30 

27 

88-58 

28 

91-87 

29 

95-15 

30 

98-43 

31 

101-71 

32 

104-99 

33 

108-27 

34 

111-55 

35 

114-83 

36 

118-11 

37 

121-39 

38 

124-67 

39 

127-96 

* 40 

131-24 

41 

134-52 

. 42 

137-80 

43 

141-08 

44 

144-36 

45 

147-64 

46 

150-92 

47 

154-20 

48 

157-48 

49 

160-76 


Metres. 

Fert. 

50 = 

164-04 

51 

167-33 

52 

170-61 

53 

173-89 

54 

177-17 

55 

180-45 

66 

183-73 

57 

187-01 

58 

190-29 

59 

193-57 

60 

196-85 

61 

200-13 

62 

203-42 

63 

206-70 

64 

209-98 

65 

213-26 

66 

216-54 

67 

219-82 

68 

223-10 

69 

226-38 

70 

229-66 

71 

232-94 

72 

236-22 

73 

239-51 

74 

242-79 

75 

246-07 

76 

249-35 

77 

252-63 

78 

255-91 

79 

259-19 

80 

262-47 

81 

265-75 

82 

269-03 

83 

272-31 

84 

275-60 

85 

278-88 

86 

282-16 

87 

285-44 

88 

288-72 

89 

292-00 

90 

295-28 

91 

298-56 

92 

301-84 

93 

305-12 

94 

308-40 

95 

311-69 

96 

314-97 

97 

318-25 

98 

321-53 

99 

324-81 


MfeTRRS. 

Feet. 

100 

= 328-09 

200 

656-18 

300 

984-27 

400 

1312-36 

500 

1640-45 

600 

1968-54 

700 

2296-63 

800 

2624-72 

900 

2952-81 

1000 

. 3280-90 

1100 

3608-99 

1200 

3937-08 

1300 

4265-17 

1400 

4593-26 

1500 

4921-35 

1600 

5249-44 

1700 

5577*53 

1800 

5905-62 

1900 

6233-71 

2000 

6561-80 

2100 

6889-89 

2200 

7217-98 

2300 

7546-07 

2400 

7874-16 

2500 

8202-25 

2600 

8530-34 

2700 

8858-43 

2800 

9186-52 

2900 

9514-61 

3000 

9842-70 

3100 

10,170-79 

3200 

10,498-88 

3300 

10,826-97 

3400 

11,155-06 

3500 

11,483-15 

3600 

11,811-24 

3700 

12,139-33 

3800 

12,467-42 

3900 

12,795-51 

4000 

13,123-60 

4100 

13,451-69 

4200 

13,779-78 

4300 

14,107-87 

4400 

14,435-96 

4500 

14,764-05 

4600 

15,092-14 

4700 

15,420-23 

4800 

15,748-32 

4900 

16,076-41 


Ono Mfetre = 3*2808992 English Feet (Annmire des Longitude s, Paris). 


212 L. — Conversion of English Feet into Metres. 


Feet. MfcTUKs. Feet. Metres. | Feet. MfcTUKs. 


1 

- 0-30 

2 

0-61 

3 

0-91 

4 

1-22 

5 

1-52 

0 

1-82 

7 

2*13 

8 

2*43 

9 

2-74 

10 

3-01 

20 

6*09 

30 

9*11 

40 

12-19 

50 

15-24 

60 

18-29 

70 

21-34 

80 

24-38 

90 

27-43 

100 

30-18 

200 

60-96 

300 

91-44 

400 

121-91 

500 

152-40 

600 

182-88 

700 

213-36 

800 

243-84 

900 

274-31 

1000 

301-79 

1100 

335-27 

1200 

365-76 

1300 

396-23 

1400 

426-71 

1500 

457-19 

1600 

487-67 

1700 

518-15 

1800 

548-63 

1900 

579-11 

2000 

609-59 

2100 

640-07 

2200 

670-55 

2300 

701-03 

2400 

731-51 

2500 

761-99 

2600 

792-47 

2700 

822-94 

2800 

853-42 

2900 

883-90 

3000 

914-38 

3100 

944-86 

3200 

975-34 


3300 = 

= 1005-82 

3400 

1036-30 

3500 

1066-78 

3600 

1097-26 

3700 

1127-74 

3800 

1158-22 

3900 

1188-70 

4000 

1219-18 

4100 

1249-66 

4200 

1280-14 

4300 

1310-62 

4400 

1341-10 

4500 

1371-58 

4600 

1402-05 

4700 

1432-53 

4800 

1 163-01 

4900 

1493-49 

5000 

1523-97 

5100 

1551-45 

5200 

1584-93 

5300 

1615-41 

5400 

1645-89 

5500 

1676-37 

5600 

1706-85 

5700 

1737-33 

5800 

1767-81 

5900 

1798-29 

6000 

1828-77 

6100 

1859-25 

6200 

1889-73 

6300 

1920-21 

6100 

1950-68 

6500 

1981-16 

6600 

2011-61 

6700 

2012-12 

6800 

2072-60 

6900 

2103-08 

7000 

2133-56 

7100 

2164-04 

7200 

2194-52 

7300 

2225-00 

7400 

2255-48 

7500 

2285-96 

7600 

2316-44 

7700 

2316-92 

7800 

2377-40 

7900 

2407-88 

8000 

2438-36 

8100 

2468-84 

8200 

2499-31 


8300 

= 2529-79 

8400 

2560-27 

8500 

2590-75 

8600 

2621-23 

8700 

2651-71 

8800 

2682-19 

8900 

2712-67 

9000 

2743-15 

9100 

2773-63 

9200 

2804-11 

9300 

2834-59 

9400 

2865-07 

9500 

2895-55 

9600 

2926-03 

9700 

2956-51 

9800 

2986-99 

9900 

3017*47 

10,000 

3047-94 

10,100 

3078-42 

10,200 

3108-90 

10,300 

* 3139-38 

10,400 

3169-86 

10,500 

3200-34 

10,600 

3230-82 

10,700 

3261-30 

10,800 

3291-78 

10,900 

3322-26 

11,000 

3352-74 

11,100 

3383-22 

11,200 

3413-70 

11,300 

3444-18 

11,400 

3474-66 

11,500 

3505-14 

11,600 

3535-62 

11,700 

3566-10 

11,800 

3596-57 

11,900 

3627-05 

12,000 

3657-53 

12,100 

3688-01 

12,200 

3718-49 

12,300 

3748-97 

12,400 

3779-45 

12,500 

3809-93 

12,600 

3840-41 

12,700 

3870-89 

12,800 

3901-37 

12,900 

3931-85 

13,000 

3962-33 

11,000 

4267-12 

15,000 

4571-92 


On© English Foot = 3*0170449 decimetres {An&uatre den Longitudes , Paris). 
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Abricolla (Alpe Bricolla), 152, 161. 
Accident on the Alphubeljoch, 124. 

- Mont Collon, 160-1. 

— - Dom, 120. 

— Dent Blanche, 110, 153. 

Felikjoch, 177. 

Ober Gabelhoru, 149-50. 

- - Ilaut do Cry, 98. 

bysjoch, 177. 

Lyskamm, 110, 173-1. 

- Matterhorn, 36-7, 64-6, 83. 84, 85, 

86, 91. 

Aig. Blanche do Penterct, 182. 

-- Riffelhorn, 148. 

Monte Rosa, 172, 182. 

- Rothhorn, 151-2. 

Tiischhorn, 120. 

Triftjoch, 163-4. 

- — Weiss horn, 119. 

New Weissthor, 176. 

Agassiz, Prof. Louis, 11. 

Ages, 109, 113, 114. 

Aigle, 94, 96. 

Alagna, 177. 

Almagoll, or Almengell, 101, 184, 187, 
191. 

Alp, 194. 

Aimer, Christian, 50, 51, 52, 54. 119, 
120, 124, 173, 177. 

— Ulrich, 119, 120, 172, 177. 

Ames, Mr. E. L., 18, 123, 125. 
Andomnatten, Adolph, 120. 

Moritz, 179. 

Anderegg, Jakob, 18, 149, 150, 161, 173. 

Melchior, 18, 28, 124, 150, 173. 
Andcrrnatten, Franz, 18, 68, 123, 151, 
172, 176. 

Anderson, Mr., 152, 177. 

Anneinasse, 97. 

Anniviers, Val d’, 99, 162, 161. 

An toy, 158. 

Antoine do la Tour, 7, 8, 99, 
Antronapiana, 188, 189. 

Antrona, Val, 188. 

Anzasca, Val, 5, 6, 176, 190. 

Aosta, Valley of, 51, 52, 105, 153, 159. 
Ardon, 94, 98. 

Arolla, 161-2. 

Aspcrlini, see Esperlini. 

Aufdonblatten, Peter, 85. 
Augstkummen, Chalets of, 139. 

Aurelia mis, 4. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 3. 

Axes, Introd. iv, 36, 192. 

Ayas, Val d’, 13, 32* 177. 


Ayent, 99. 

Ayer, 164. 
Aymonod, J., 181. 


Baggage, Introd. iv. 

Baker, Mr.. 152. 

Balen, or Aballa, 101, 184, 186. 

Ball, Mr. John, 14, 175, 177, 184. 
Baltschieder, 101. 

Barthelemy, Val, 32. 

Bas-Ch&tillon (Nicdorgestolen), 8, 100. 
Batiaz, la, Castle of (Martigny), 97. 
Baumann, Mr. J., 85, 182. 

— Hans, 119. 

— - Peter, 192. 

Beaumont, Mons. Elie de, 14. 

Bennen, J. J., 18, 21, 22, 27, 28, 41, 44, 
72, 73, 77, 78,‘ 98, 118, 182. 

Bern, 95, 192. 

Bernard, Pass of the Great St., 13. 

J Bortolini, Sig., of Courmaycur, 159. 
Betemps rnlnme, 143, 171, 177. 

Bex, 91, 96. 
j Beytrison, 1\, 81. 

Biandrate, Comtes de, 5, 6, 7. 

Bich, Ed., 87. 

- - J.-B., 61, 73, 74, 76, 77. 

Biener, Anton, 103-4. 

Franz, 50, 51, 52. 

Johann, 91. 

- - Joseph- Marie (of St. Nicholas), 

119. 

j Joseph-Marie (of Zermatt), 151. 

Biona, 159. 

Birchen, Village of, 111. 

Bird, Mr. S. I)., 167. 

Birkbeck, Mr., 171. 

- Mr. J., 18. 

Blauenstein, 188-9, 191. 

Bohren, Peter, 121. 

Boots, Introd. iv. 

Borckhardt, Mr. Frederick C., 85, 86. 
131-2. 

Bourrit, Mons. Mare, quoted, 11-12. 
Bouvorot, 97. 

Brantschen, Joseph, 81, 83, 84, 86. 

— Joseph, 86. 

Breitcnmatt, Hamlet of, 116, 121. 
Breithorn, see Peaks. 

Breuil, 13, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 37, 40, 41, 45, 48, 51, 52, 
53, 60, 61, 62, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 83, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 152, 
155, 156, 158, 179, 181, 182, 198. 
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Brieg (Brigue), 3, 5, 8, 99, 187. 
Brockedon, Mr. W., 14. 

Brocken, the, 67. 

Broome, Mr. E. A., 119, 161. 
Buckingham V Manilla Hope, 55, 69. 
Buhl, Ch&lets of, 68. 

Burgener, Alexander, 84, 85, 120. 

Fridolin, 86. 

Busseraillos, Gouffres de, 156. 
Buxton, Mr. Edward North, 18, 172. 
Sir T. Fowell, 18, 172. 


Cabane on Col de Bertol, 161. 

the Dom, 119. 

— Matterhorn (Cravate), 75-6, 81, 83. 

(East Face), 78, 81, 85. 

— (Hornli ridge). 78, 145, ISO, 

181. 

(South side), 38, 86-7, 91. 

Monte Rosa, 143, 171, 177. 

Mountet, 151, 152, 162, 163, 164. 

Stockje, 85, 145, 152, 197. 

Wcisshorn, 119. 

Weissthor, New, 176. 

Cachat, J.-P., 18. 

Zacliarie, 163. 

Cade, Mr. George, visits Zermatt, 13. 
Carfrae, Mr. J. A., 174. 

Carrel, J.-B., 77. 

Ciesiir, 37, 41, 45, 51, 52, 53, 77. 

Canon, 75, 157. 

Jean- Antoine, 21, 22, 23, 26, 30, 

31, 37, 38, 40, 41, 45, 46, 51, 52, 
53, 61, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
80, 81, 84, 86-90, 156, 157, 181. 

Jean-Jacques, 21, 23, 26. 

Louis, 163-4, 181. 

Victor, 21. 

Carteighc, Mr. Michael, 120. 

Gastello, Pierre de, 5. 

Cdr&solo, Moris. Alfred, quotation from, 
2-3. 

Corvin, see Matterhorn. 

Clmmbery, 13. 

Chamonix, 13, 51, 55, 56, 66, 68, 70, 97, 
98, 151. 

Charpentier, Mons. Jean de, 14, 97, 188. 
Chater, Mr., 192. 

Ch&tillon (Valais), 7, 8, 9, 99, 100. 

(Val d’Aoste), 48, 51, 52, 53, 157, 

158. 

Chauson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Cheese, 106. 

Chester, Mr. Henry, 131, 173-4. 
Chillon, Castle of, 96. 

Chippis, 164. 

Chivasso, 62, 158. 

Chouson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Cingino, Lugo di, 188. 


Cingino, Alpe, 188. 

Clarens, 94, 96. 

Claudius, 3. 

Olemenz, Mons., 70, 173-4. 
Climbing-claw, 33. 

Clothing, Introd. iv. 

Cols (Passes). 

Adlerpass, 17, 121, 148, 176, 194, 202. 
Allalinpass, 121, 123, 124, 194, 197, 202. 
Alphubeljoch, 121, 123, 124, 191, 194, 
197, 202. 

Antronapass, 187, 194, 202. 
Arbenjoch, 150, 162, 197, 202. 
Augstbordpnss, 99, 111, 112, 202. 
Balme, 98. 

Bernard, Great St., 13, 98. 

Bertol, 161, 197. 

Biesjoch, 121, 193, 202. 

Breuiljoch, 158, 178, 179, 180, 202, 
207. 

Bouquetins, 197 

Briildi, Col du Mont, 160, 197. 

Brunncggjoch, 202. 

Cimes Blanches, 197. 

Collon, 160-1. 

Comoro, or Col du Mont Cornier©, 157. 
Dent Blanche, or Zinaljocli, 162, 197. 
Polent, 51. 

Domjoch, 119, 120, 121, 191, 194, 202. 
Durand, 162, 197, 202. 

Kvftquo, Col de V, 197. 

Ftfcjoch, 123, 124, 191, 194, 197, 202. 
Felikjocb, 173, 177, 197, 202. 
Forrichlucke, 111, 185, 202. 

Fillarjoch, 202. 

Pletsclihorn Pass, 191, 192, 194. 
Furggen Pass, 194. 

Furggjoch, 91, 158, 179, 180, 197, 202. 
Gabelhorn Pass, 111, 185, 202. 
Galenpass, 202. 

Gemmi Pass, 99, 192. 

Ginanzthal Pass, 111, 202. 

Hannig Pass, 111, 113, 185, 193. 
Horens, Col d’, or Col d’Erin, 161, 
197 202. 

Holiborgpass, 121, 202. 

Jiigerjoch, 197, 202. 

Jungpass, 111, 193, 202. 
Langenfluhpass, 125, 202. 

Laquinjoch, 191, 192, 194, 203. 
Lenzjoch, 121. 

Loccie, 191. 

Lion, Col du, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 45, 47, 49, 50, 
73, 76, 87, 89, 91, 145, 154, 178, 
181, 182, 203. 

Lysjoeh, 143, 172, 173, 174, 177, 197, 
203. 

Matterj^eh, see Theodulpass. 
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ol Continued. 

Mischabeljochk 120, P*, 122, 123, 
124, 191, ±94, 197, 203. 
Momingpass, 164, 197, 203. 
Mondellipass, 190, 194, 203. 

Moro, Monte (Passo del Moro), 104, 
176, 184, 187, 188-90, 191, 194, 
203. 

119, 121, 191, 193, 194, 

Oionthalpass, 188, 189, 194, 203. 
Piodejoch, 203. 

Portjen Pass, 194. 

Riedpass, 111,* 191, 193, 203. 
Rossbodenpass, 191, J94, 203. 
Schallijoeh, or Schallenjoch, 119, 
121, 193, 203. 

Ober, 203. 

Schwarzberg Weissthor, 121, 176, 
197 203 

Schwarzthor, 175, 177, 197, 203. 
Sesiajoch, 177, 197, 203. 

Sowinon Pass, 194. 

Silbersattel, 203. 

Simelipass, 187, 203. 

Simplon Pass, 3, 10, 12, 13, 1 77. 
Sirwoltenpass, 187, 194, 203. 
Sonnighorn Pass, 194. 

Stoekhornpass, 148, 203. 

Talefre, 51. 

T5te Noire, 98. 

Theodulpass, Matterjoch, or Colie S. 
Teodulo (the Th€odule), 3, 4, 13, 
14, 26, 28, 36, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
60, 152, 153-5, 158, 175, 179, 
197, 198, 203, 207. 
Tiefonmattenjoch, 158, 197, 203. 
Tournanehe, 158, 197, 203. 

Triftjoch, 149, 150, 151, 162-4, 197, 203. 
Va Cornfcre, 51 . 

Valpolline, 152, 158, 160, 197, 204. 
Woisshorn Pass, 204. 

Weissthor, Now, 148, 175, 176, 190, 
197 204. 

Old, 167, 176, 197, 204. 

Schwarzberg, 121, 176, 197, 203. 

Zinaljoch, 162, 197, 204. 

Zwillingspass, 175, 177, 197, 204. 
Zwischbergenpass, 187, 188, 194, 204. 
Conches, 99. 

Constantinus I, 3. 

Constantius II, 4. 

Constantius Gallus, 4. 

Conthey, 99. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, 113, 119, 154, 
162, 18#. 

Courmayeur, 51, 87, 159. 

Courthion, Mons. L., quotation from, 

1 - 2 . 

Couttet, Marie, 13, 154. 


Nadeljoch, 


Cowell, Mr. J. J., 18, 172. 

1 Crab Jones,* 15. 

Craven, Mr. A. E., 84. 

Crevola, 5. 

Croz, Jean-Baptiste, 18, 152, 175, 177. 

Michel-Auguste, 18, 50, 51, 65, 57, 

58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 69, 70, 130, 
175, 177. 

Cullinan, Mr., 120. 

Custom-houses, In trod, iv, 93. 


Dala, River, 99. 

Damatter, Peter, 161. 

Daniell, Mrs. J. H., 37. 

Davidson, Mr. W. E., Introd. iii, 119, 
* 120, 150, 162, 175, 180, 181. 

Davies, Mr., 85-6. 

Rev. J. Llewelyn, Introd. iii, 18, 

119-20. 

Death of Baumann, Mr. J., 182. 
Baumann, Herr, of Zurich, 151. 
Bonnen, J. J., 182. 

Bincr, Joseph Mario, 151. 
Borckhardt, Mr. F. C., 85. 
Brantschen, Joseph, 83. 

Joseph, 86. 

Carrel, Jean- Antoine, 87-90 
Chester, Mr. Honry, 173. 

Cockin, Mr. J., 119. 

Peasants on tho Col de Collon, 161. 
Croz, Michel-Auguste, 66. 

Douglas, Lord Francis, 66. 

Furrer, Alphons, 91. 

Furrer, E., 153. 

Gabbott, Mr. W. E., 152-3. 

Giordano, Signor F., 210. 

Goehrs, Herr Ed., 86. 

Graven, Alois, 86. 

Gunther, Dr. Max, 174. 

Hadow, Mr. D. R., 66. 

Hay man and Johnson, Messrs., 177. 
Hudson, Rev. Charles, 66. 

Imboden, Roman, 174. * 

Imseng, Ferdinand, 182. 

Imseng, Xavier, 120. 

Jones, Mr. O., 153. 

Knubel, the brothers, 174. 

Lewis, Mr. W. D., 174. 

Lucas, Mr., 120. 

Maquignaz, J. -Joseph, 182. 

Meyer, Horr G. A., 176. 

Moseley, Dr. W. 0., 84. 

Moser, L., 91. 

Mummery, Mr. A. F., 182. 

Paterson, Mr. N. II., 174. 

Peccoz, Baron Louis, 176. 

Penhall, Mr. W., 182. 

Petrus, Johann, 182. 

Rey, Emile, 182. 
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,Death of Ruppen, Peter Joseph, 174. 
Sampson, Miss Ellen Emma, 1634. 
Seiler, Herr Andreas, 91. 

Tavelli, Bishop of Sion, 8, 99. 
Tyndall, Dr. John, 182. 

Vuignier, J., 153. 

the Wild Man of the Riffelhorn, 147. 
Wilson, Mr. W. K., 148. 

Winkler, Herr. 119. 

Zurbriggen, C., 153. 

Decentius, 4. 

Do la Tour do ChAtillon, the family. 
7, 8, 9. 

Dent, Mr. C., 151. 

Do Platea, the family, 9. 

Dcsor, 14. 

Do Werra, the family, 9. 

Diocletianus, 3. 

Distal Alp, 189. 

Dim hi » or Dimins, 11. 

Domo d’Ossola, 5. 

Douglas, Lord Francis, 18, 54, 55, 57, 
58, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 149-50. 
Dupui, Mons., Maire of Chamonix, 70. 

Earthquakes, 106, 110. 

Ebel, J. G., Guide by, II 111. 
Eckenstein, Mr., 152. 

Eggen, 191. 

Eggeu Alp, 146, 149. 

Egginergrat, 190. 

Eisten, or Eysten, 101, 111, 185. 

Elliot, Mr. J. M., 80. 

Enid, Villago of, 101, 112, 114. 
Eniderbcrg, 112. 

Erin, Joan-Baptiste, 13. 

Ernmnfroid, Bishop of Sion. 1 0. 

Erratic blocks, 97, 188-9. 

Esperlini, or Aspcrlini, family of, 9. 
Evans, Sir John, Introd. iii, 3, 4. 
Evian-lcs-Bains, 95, 97. 

Evionnaz, 94, 97. 

Evolena, Valley of (Val d’Herens), 99, 
152, 161-2. 

Expenses, Introd. iii. 

Eyholz, 101. 


Faustina I, 3. 

Tl, 3. 

Favre (innkeeper at Breuil), 33, 37, 43, 
53, 54, 73. 

F6e (Fee or Saas-F£o) see Saas-F^e. 
Feet turned into mHres, 21 2. 

Ferpbcle, 152. 

Festi calami , 119. 

Fiery (Val d’Ayas), 177. 

Findelenbach, Bridge over the, 136. 
Findelen, Hotel du Glac. de FMndelon, 
137;139, 141. 


Findelen Valley, 126, 187, 189, 146, 149, 
166. ® * 

Village of, 139, 141, 142, 146, 148, 

149, 198. 

Finellen (Findolenh 6. 

Finlaison, Mr., 152. 

FitzGerald, The Hon. Gerald, 120, 180. 
Fluh Alp, 141, 146, 148. 

Fluhberg Hotel, 125. 

Fog -bow seen from the Matterhorn, 
67. 

Forbes, Prof. J. D., 14, 184. 

quoted, 50, 106-7, 147, 160-1, 188. 

Foster, Mr. G. E., 119. 

Fowler, Mr. R. y 175. 

Fribourg, 95, 136, 192. 

Furgg Alp, 194. 

Furgg Grat, 179. 

Furggthal, 187. 


Gabbett, Mr. W. F., 131, 153. 
Gadmen, 148. 

Galkorne, ChMets of, 190. 

Gallienus, 3. 

Gampel, 94, 99. 

Gamsen, Village of, 187. 

Gamscr Thai, or Nanz Thai, 187. 
Gandegg, or Gandcck, 148, 153-4, 158. 

175, 179, 198. 

Gardiner, Mr. F., 152. 

Gasenricd, Village of, 111, 112, 113. 
Gay, Hilaire, quoted, 12, 99. 

Geneva, Lake of, 93, 95-6, 97. 
Gentinctta, August, 84, 91. 

George, Rev. H. B., 177. 

Gibbon at Lausanne, 96. 

Ginanzalp, Obere, 112. 

Ginanzsco, 112. 

Ginanzthal, 111. 

Gingins-la-Sarraz, Mons. F. do, quoted, 
3, 5, 8, 10. 

Gioment (Breuil), 75. 

Giordano, Sig. F., 49, 52, 61, 72. 73, 80, 
81,208-9. 

Girold de la Tour, 6. 

Glaciers. 

Allalin, 188. 

Arben, 150, 162. 

Arolla, 160, 161. 

Balfrin, 193. 

Bertol, 161. 

Bies, 116, 119. 

Bodcn, 146. 

Brcithorn, 175. * 

Durand, 150, 151. 

Ferpfcclo, 152, 161. 

Findelen, 125, 132, 133, 141, 145, 
tie, 148, 176, 195, 196, 198. 
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Glaciers continued . 

Furggon (Furgg), 64, 57, 68, 69, 83, 
86, 86, 146, 148, 163, 178-9. 
Gabelhorn, 149, 160. 

Gemein Alp, 188. 

Gorner, 132, 140, 141, 143, 146', 147, 
163, 167, 170, 173, 176, 176, 196, 
198. 


Grenz, 172, 173. 

Hubei, 123, 124. 

Kien, 119, 120. 

Langenfluh, 123, 124. 

Lion, 21, 23, 25, 36, 51, 91, 181. 

Lys, 173. 

Macugnaga, 175, 176. 

Matterhorn, 49, 64, 66, 68, 69, 74. 
Mellichen, 123. 

Mont Cervin, 50. 

Mont Min6, 161. 

Ried, 112. 

Schalliberg or Schallenberg, 119, 151. 
Schonbuhl, 152, 162. 

Scliwarze, 175. 

Sehwarzenberg, 188-9. 

Scowineng, 189. 

Stock, 159, 161. 

Thiil liboden, 189. 

Thoodule, Ober, 54, 153-1. 

— [Inter, 148. 

Ticfenmatten, 24-5, 32, 35, 145, 158, 
182. 


Trift, 149, 150, 163. 

Za-de-Zan, 159, 160. 

Zmutt (Z’Mutt), 19, 21, 33, 34, 49, 50, 
84, 133, 140, 145, 159. 182, 197. 
Zwil lingo, 173. 

Goehrs, Herr Ed., 86, 121. 

Gondo, 188. 

Gornergrat, see Peaks. 

Railway, 136/ 

Gorret, Abb6, 21, 67, 72, 73, 90. 

C.-E., 51, 86-90. 

Grachen, 101, 111, 113, 114. 

Granges, 94, 99. 

Graven, Alois, 86. 

Gremaud, Abb<5 J., quoted, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 13, 99, 100, 108, 112., 

Crcssuney, Valley of, 32, 177. 

Grotc, Mons. Edouard von, 131. 

Grove, Mr. F. Craufurd, 18, 61, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 84, 147, 150, 181. 

Growso, Miss, 164. 

Gruben, 99, 111. 

Grueber, Mr. H. A., Jntrod. iii. 
Griinden, 101. 

Guayaquil, 90. 

Guides, introd. v, vi, 156, 205-6. 
Gunther, Dr. Max, 174. 

Giissfeldt, Dr. P., 120. 

Gy si, Mr. Oscar, 91. 
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Hadow, Mr. Douglas Robert, 18, 66, 
57, 59, 60, 63, 64, 66, 69, 70, 131. 
Hall, Mr. W. E., 18, 173. 

HannigAlp, 111, 113, 185, 193. 

Hardy, Rev. J. F., 18. 

Hartley, Mr. J. W., 119, 150. 

Haueten, or Heueten, 134, 142, 146, 
149. * 

Hawkins, Mr. Vaughan, 21, 22, 23, 31, 
48. 


Hayward, Rev. J., 18, 120. 

Hellenen, Village of, 111, 112, 
Herbriggcn, 103, 104, 107, 108, 115, 
116, 117, 125. 

Horens, Val d’, 99, 152, 161. 

Hermattje, Hamlet of, 140, 153. 
Ilersehol, Sir John, 154. 

Hinchliff, Mr. T. W., 142, 147, 163, 166. 
Hoare, Mr. H. S., 119. 

Hofwyl, Boys of, 147. 

Hiihbalm, 142. * 

Hohlicht. 68. 

Hohthiiligrat, 143. 

Hoiler, Mons., 80. 

Hornli, see Peaks. 

Horrocks, Dr. P., 151. 

Hudson, Rev. Charles, 18, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 69, 70, 131, 
171. 

Mr. J. A., 18. 

Hutcggen, 111, 185. 


* IiiLiKZ, Val d\ 97. 

Tmbodcn, A., 119. 

Joseph, 174. 

Roman, 110, 174. 

Imfold, Herr X., Intrfcd. iii. 
lmseng, Ferdinand, 84, 119, 172, 182. 

Xavier, 120. 

Inabnit, Christian, 81. 

Tnden, Village of, 99. 

Tnneror Thurm, 195. 

Isabelle, Comptesso de Vifcge, 7. 
Ivrea, 158. 


Jackson, Mr. J., 120. 

Jacomb, Mr. F. W., 18, 175, 177, 192. 
Jacot, Mons. Jules, 18, 175. 

Jaun, Johann, 119, 150. 

Joux, Lac de, 93. 

Jumeaux, Hotel des (Breuilk 21, 155. 
Jungen, Village of, 111, 112. 

Jura, 93. 


Kalbkhmatt, 68. 

Kalj>etrnn, 103, 104, 107, 308, 112, 116, 
117, 125. 
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Kalpetrau, Railway fares from, 108. 
Kennedy, Mr. T. S., 18, 27, 56, 57, 78, 
152. 

Kitson, Mr. J. H., 119, 173. 

Klucker, Christian, 121, 150, 181. 
Knickerbockers, Introd. iv. 

Knubel. Peter, 80, 120, 162, 174, 175. 
Knubel; Death of the brothers, 174. 
Kronig, Fridolin, 85. ' 

Johann, 18, 28, 30, 119, 152. 


Lac Nom (Schwarzsee), 70, 134, 139, 
140, 145, 148, 153, 151, 178, 179, 
180, 197, 198. 

- — Chapel at the, 27, 55, 57. 

■- Hotel, 91, 178-80. 

Lalden (Laudona), 4, 101. 

Lammer, Herr G., 85, 152. 
Langenmatt, Hamlet ^pf, 116. 
Language, Introd. v. 

Lanier, Laurent, 162. 

Laubor, village doctor at Zermatt, 15. 
Lauoncr, Ulrich, 18, 167, 170, 171. 
Lausanne, 92-6, 125, 192. 

Layet, Lac dc, 156. 

Leiohenbrettor, 153. 

Leipzig, Battle of, 13. 

Leman, Mr. J. C., 179. 

Leuk, see Lou belie. 

Leukerhad, or Lonbchc-lcs-Bains, 99. 
Lewis, Mr. William Arnold, 131-2, 171. 
Liveing, Dr. R., 18, 124. 

Lochmatter, Alexandre, 68, 111. 

- Franz, 18. 

- — Joseph-Marie, 68, 80, 81, 83, 110, 

153. 

Loctschenried, 100. 

Lorria, Herr A., 85, 152, 172. 
Lotschenthal, 8, 100. 

Loubclie, or Leuk, 9, 13, 94, 99, 100, 192. 
Lucas, Mr., 120. 

Luggage, Forwarding, Introd. iv. 
Liischcr, Dr. C., 81, 83. 


Macdonald, Mr. Reginald S., 28, 31. 
M'Cormick, Rev. J., 68. 

Macugnaga, 154, 176, 188, 190. 
Magnentius, 4. 

Maps, Introd. v. 

Maquignaz, "Antoine, 182. 

Daniel, 121, 150, 172, 181, 182. 

Gab., 21, 155. 

J.-J., 51, 72, 77, 78, 157, 172, 181, 
182. 

— Joan-Piorre, 77, 78, 181. 

Martigny, 94, 98. 

Mathews, Mr. Charles Edward, 1Z3. 
Wljjiam, 18, 70 175, 177. 


Matterhorn, 3, 17, 18, 19-91, 118, 125, 
131, 139* 140, 142, 145, 148, 154, 
155, 158, 160, 178-82, 195, 200, 
207-9. 

Accidents on the, 37, 64-6, 83, 84, 85, 
' 86, 91. 

Apparition seen from the, 67, 74. 
Attempts to ascend the, 19-56. 
Cabanes on the, 38, 75, 76, 78, 81, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 87, 91, 145, 180, 181. 
Camping-places on the, 24-5, 27-8, 30, 
31, 38, 45, 46, 58, 73, 180. 

‘ Chimney,’ the, 19, 21, 26, 28, 31, 34, 
36, 46, 73. 

Comparison of routes, 74-5. 

‘Cravate,’ 36, 40, 41, 61, 72, 73, 76, 
81, 83. 

‘Crbtedueoq,’ 73. 

, East Face, 21, 22, 48, 50, 51, 53, 57, 
58, 59, 81, 83, 85, 86, 180-1. 

First Ascent, 17, 57-62. 

Descent, 63-8. 

Italian Ascent, 72-75, 181. 

Furgg Ridge, Exploration of, 182. 
Gallery, ’♦Carrel's, 73, 74, 77. 

Geology, by Sig. F. Giordano, 207-9. 
Icicles upon the, 73. 

Kennedy’s Cairn, 27, 57, 78. 

Lion, Col du, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 30, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 45, 47, 49, 
50, 73, 76, 87, 89, 91, 145, 154, 
178, 181, 382, 203. 

me du, 21, 23, 25, 30, 31, 36, 

73, 91, 145, 154, 155, 181, 182, 
196, 201. 

North-cast Ridge, 31, 59, 78, 181. 
Plants obtained on the, 32. 
Repugnance of Guidos to tho, 22, 27, 
30, 31. 

Rope used on Fiilt Ascent, 55, 66, 
69, 70. 

Rock of the summit, 61 . 

Rock-falls on the, 25, 34, 41, 50, 59. 
Shoulder, The Northern, 59, 67, 85, 
181. 


The Southern, 28, 43, 44, 46, 47, 

61, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77, 181, 182. 
South-west Ridge, 26, 28, 34, 35, 40, 
48, 49, 50, 76, 145. 

South-east Ridge, 85. 

‘ Staircase; The Great,’ 23, 36, 37, 73, 
181. 


Stratification of the, 49-50. 

Summit of the, 43-4, 45, 60-62, 81. 
Tarif, 195. 

Temperature on the summit, 81. 
Thunderstorms on the, 47, 87. 
/Tower, The Great,’ 31, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 40, 41 r 46, 50, 72, 73, 74, 87, 
87, fil, 145, 154, 182. 
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Traditions about the, 61^ 70. 

Tumble corner, 36-7. 

Solitary scramble on the, 32-7. 

View from the summit, 61-2. 

View from Cabane on East Face, 81. 
Winter Ascent, 181. 

Zmutt Ridge, 84, 85. 

Route, 182. 

"Mattmark Hotel, 12.% 188-9, 195. 

Lake, 187, 188, 191. 

Mattsand, Chalets of, 115. 

Mattwald Alp, 187. * 

Maximinus I, 3. 

Maynard, Mons. Henri, 154. > 

Meiden, 111. 

Metres converted into feet, 211. 

Meyer, Herr G. A., 176. 

Meynet, J.-A., 73. 

Luc (Hunchback of Breuil), 28, 30, 

37, 40, 45. 

S., 76. 

Michel, Christian, 192. 

Minto, Lord, 106, 154. 

Mittlenhaus, CMlcts of, 187. 

Mondelli, 190. 

Money, Introd. iii. 

Montliey, 97. 

Montreux, 94, 96. 

Moore, Mr. A. W., 18, 149, 158, 161, 
177. 

Morshcad, Mr. F., 151, 173, 179. 
Moseley, Dr. William O., 84. 

Moser, Joseph, 120. 

L., 91. 

Mountet cabane , 151-2, 162, 163, 164. 
Muhlebach, 103, 107. 

Mulets, the Grands, 56, 57. 

Mummery, Mr. A. F., 84, 85, 120, 182. 
Murray’s Handbook' to /Switzerland, 14, 
184. 


Napoleon I, Decree by, 12. 
Naters, 8. 

Nerva, 3. 

Neuebrucke, 105. 

Nicolai Thai, see St. Nicholas. 
Niedergestelen, 100. 
Niedergrachen, 113. 

Niouc, 164. 

Normandus, Precentor of Sion, 6. 
Novara, 5, 6. 

Ofenthal, 188, 189, 195. 
Ormont-dessous, 96. 

dessus, 96. 

Orta, Lake of, 188. 

Ossola, Villa d\ 188. 

Ouchy, 93, 95. 
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Parker, Messrs. A., C.H& 3., 2i, 22, 27. 
Passes, see Cols. 

Passingham, Mr. G. A., 119, 151. 
Passports, Introd. v. 

Paterson, Mr. Noel H., 132, 174. 

Payot, Fr4d6ric, 68. 

Michel, 18, 172. 

Peaks. 4* 

Allaiinhorn, 18, 62, 81, 121, 123, 124, 

190, 191, 193, 195, 199. 
Almagellhorn, 193. 

Alphubel, 18, 81, 121, 123, 124, 190, 

191, 193, 194, 195, 199. 

Altels, 112. 

Antiginq, Pizo d*, 190. 

Arbenhorn, or Mt. Durand, 152, 162, 
196, 199. 

Augstbordhorn, 112, 199. 

Balfrin, Balcnfirn, or Balfrinhorn, 
105, 110, 111, 122, 191, 193, 194, 
199. 

Balmenhorn (Monte Rosa), 172, 199. 
Balmhorn, 112. 

Barrhorn, 111, 199. 

Bieshorn, 121, 193, 199. 

Bietschhorn, 81, 112, 185. 

Bigerhorn, 199. 

Blattenhdrner, see Plattenhorner. 
Breithorn, 3, 15, 32, 62, 81, 109, 112, 
121, 143, 145, 152, 154-5, 170, 
175, 177, 195, 199. 

Brule, Mont, 160. 

Brunnegghorn, 107, 109, 111, 112, 
116, 193, 199. 

Castor, 18, 152, 175, 177, 195, 199. 
Cervin, Mont, see Matterhorn. , 
Chateau des Dames, 32. 

Cima di Jazzi, 148, 175, 176, 195, 199. 
Cima di Roffel, 176, 199* 

Cimes Blanches, 155. 

Collon, Mont, 160-1. 

Com bin, The Grand, 35. 

Dent Blanche, 18, 25, 32, 62, 81, 110, 
139, 140, 152-3, 162, 195, 199. 
Dent d’H^rens, or d’Erin, 32, 35, 36, 
46, 81, 87, 145, 152, 154, 155, 
158, 195, 199. 

du Midi, 95, 97. 

de Morcles, 97. 

Disgrazia, 62. 

Dorn, 18, 117, 118, 119-20, 121, 122, 
172, 190, 191, 193, 199. 
Dreizehnenhorn, 112, 199. 

Durand, Mont, see Arbenhorn. 
Durchlochhorn, 199. 

Diirrenhorn, 121, 193, 199. 

Ebihorn, 152, 195, 199. 

Ecrins, Pointe des, 62. 

Egginerhorn, 190, 194, 199. 
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Ev&jue, ]’, 160. 

Ferriclihorn, 111, 109. 

Festihom, 199. 

Fillarhorn, 176, 199. 

Finsteraarhorn, 62. 

Fletschhorn, 112, 191, 192, 191. 
Fluclithorn, 199. 

Fluhhorn, 199/ 

Furg^en, Gr., 199. 

Kl., 200. 

Furgg Grat, .08, 1.05, 182, 200. 
Furggwanghorn, 111, 200. 

Gabclhorn (St. Nicholas), 105, 109, 

110 , 111 , 200 . 

— Ober, 18, 54, .07, 62, 189, HO, 
146, 148, 149-50, 162, 195, 
200 . 

I Inter, 142, 146, 149, 150, 195, 

200 . 

Galcnhorn, 200. 

Gemshorn, 200. 

Uotschunghorn, 200. 

Gornergrat, 48, 184, 142, 118, 145, 
116, 148, 149, 166, 167, 171, 172, 
177, 195, 198, 200. 

GoAter, Aig. du, 57. 

Urabcnhorn, 110, 198, 200. 

Grand Paradis, 151. 

Grivola, 154. 

Gogol, 145, 166, 200. 

If nut de Grv, 98. 

I loliherghorn, 110, 121, 198, 200. 

I I oh thiili grat, 195, 200. 
Hohwiinghorn, 200. 

Ilornli, 21, 27, 54. 57, 68, 69, 78, 85, 
86, 184, 140, 115, 178, 179, 195, 
200 . 

Jiigerhorn, 172, 195, 200. 

Jazzihorn, 188. 
doderborn, 190, 191. 

.lorassos, Grand us, 51. 

Kienhorn, see Strahlbott. 

Klein Matterhorn, see Petit Mt. 
( Jcrvin. 

Laquinhorn, 112, 187, 191, 192, 191. 
Lntelhorn, 18.8, 191. 

Leiterspitz, 121, 200. 

Lo Besso, 150, 168. 

Ludwigsliohe, 172, 171, 177, 196, 

200 . 

Luseney, Bee de, 154. 

Lyskainni, or Silberbast, 18, 19, 32, 
62, 67, 81, 110, 131, 148, 152, 
172-3. 174, 177, 195, 200. 
Matterhorn, or Mont Cervin, 3, 17, 
18, 19-91, 118, 125, 131, 139, 140, 
142, 145, 148, 154, 155, 158, 160, 
178-82, 195, 200, 207-9. 
Majtwaldhorn, 187. 


Meije, 62.. 

Mettelhorti, 118, 121, 125, 146, 148, 
152, 196, 198, 200. 

Mischabolhorner, 19, 62, 81, 105, 112, 
116, 119, 187, 190. 

Mittaghorn, 190, 194, 200. 

Mominghorn, 152, 195. 

Mont Blanc, 35, 47, 56, 57, 62, 87. 

Mont Durand, seo Arbenliorn. 

Monte Rosa, 15, 17, 18, 19, 30, 32, 47, 
62, 81, 112, 119, 140, 145, 152, 

4 166-72, 176, 189, 190, 191, 196, 

200 . 

Nadelhorn, 121, 122, 191, 193, 194, 

200 . 

Nurd Kml (Mte. llosa), 18, 166, 172, 
196, 200. 

Orteler, 62. 

Parrotspitzo (Monte Rosa), 172, 177, 
196, 200. 

Pclvoux, Mon f 62. 

Petit Mont Cervin, 109, 121, 152, 1. » i, 
155, 170, 195, 200. 

Pierre h Voir, 98. 

Plattonhiirner, or Blatten homer, 152, 
196, 200. 

Plattliorn, 109, 110, 111, 200. 

Pollux, 18, 152, 175, 177, 195, 196,200. 

Portjengrat, 188, 191. 

Riffelhorn, 118, 181, 143, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 166, 167, 197, 200. 

KimpHschhurn, 18, 62, 81, 121, 123, 
124, 176, 196, 201. 

Rothhom (St. Nicholas), 111, 193, 

201 . 

Rothborn, Morning, or Zinal Rotli- 
liorn, 18, 62, 139, 140, 146, 148, 
119, 150-52, 164, 196, 201. 

Rothhorn, Ober, 149, 196, 201. 

- Hiiter, 146, 149, 196, 201. 

Ruinette, 51. 

Ruitor, 154. 

Rouss, Mont, 32. 

Salle, Beeca, or Bee de Sale, 32. 

Schallihorn, 152, 164, 196, 201. 

Selivvarzhorn (St. Nicholas), 111, 112, 
193,201. 

— - (Saas-Fee), 201. 

Seethalhorn, 201. 

Scwincnhorn, 194. 

ttignalkupno (Monte Rosa), 172, 177, 
196, 201. 

Silberbast, see Lyskainm. 

Simelihorn, 194. 

Sonnighorn, 194. 

Sparrhorn, or Sparrenhorn, 110, 111, 
193, 201. 

Steinthalhorn, 111, 201. 

Stollihyrn, 111, 194, 201. 
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Stralilbett, or Kienhorn* 121. 
Strahlhorn, 15, 18, 62, 81, 121, 167, 
176, 194, 196, 201. 

Slid - Lenzspitze, 121, 122, 191, 193, 
194, 201. 

Taschhorn, 18, 117, 120, 121, 122, 
124, 190, 191, 193, 194, 196, 201. 
T6te Blanche, 152, 159, 161, 196, 201. 
Tete du Lion, 21, 23, 25, 30, 31, 36, 
73, 91, 145, 154, 155, 181, 182, 
196, 201. 

T6te do Valpellino, 158, 159, 201. 
Theodulhorn, 154, 201. 

Tournalin, Grand, 32, 81, 157. 
Trifthorn, 146, 148, 149, 151. 162, 163, 
196, 201. 

IJlrichshorn, 110, 111, 121, 122. 191, 
193, 194, 201. 

Verte, Aiguille, 51. 

Vincent Pyramid (Mte. Rosa), 196. 
Viso, Monte, 32, 33, 62. 

Wasonhorn, 111, 112, 201. 

Weisse Egg, 201. 

Weissmics, 112, 188, 191, 192, 194. 
Weisshorn, 18, 19, 62, 107, 116, 117, 
118-9, 121, 123, 139, 118, 193, 
201 . 

Wellonkuppo, 149, 150, 162, 196, 201. 
Wetterhorn, 118. 

Zinal, Pointe dc, 152, 162, 196, 201. 
Zuinsteinspitzo (Mte. Rosa), 172, 196, 
201 . 

Poccoz, Baron Louis, 177. 

Fed ran /ini, B., 172. 

Pendlebury, Mr. R., 119. 

Ponliall, Mr. W., 84, 85, 119, 172, 182. 
Peraldo, Sig., innkeeper at Brcuil, 89. 
Perrini, Philip, of Leuk, 9. 

Perm, J. M., 18. 

- Peter, 18, 27, 68, 172-3, 175, 179. 
— - Peter, 151. 

Perruquet, J.-B., 181. 

Pession (of Valtournanche), 30-1. 
Petrus, Johann, 84, 182. 

Potter, Elie, 162. 

Pliillpotts, Mr. J., 68. 

Philpott, Mr. T. H., 162. 

Piedmont, 5, 62. 

Pierre de la Tour, 7. 

Pierre d’Oron, Bishop of Sion, 6. 
Pilkington, Mr. C. H., 18. 

Pissovache, 97. 

Platten, Hamlet of, 1 10. 

Platter, Thomas, 11, 113-5. 

Plattje, 143, 171, 196, 198. 

Pollinger, Alois ,j!h, 111. 

ptre, 119, 177. 

Porter, Rev. J., 173. 

Post. The Swiss, Introd. iv. 
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Praborgne (Zermatt), 1. 

Pra Borno (Zermatt), 1. 

Praborny (Zermatt), 1, 7. 

Pratobomo (Zermatt), 1, 6, 13. 
Pratobumoz (Zermatt), 1. 

Pratti, 190. 

Prequartera, 190. 

Prerayen, 152, 157, 159, 160. 

Probus, 4. 

Proment, L., 120. 

Puttee, the, Introd. iv. 

Queen of Italy, 177. 

Queensberry, Marquis of, 54. 

Railway Fares, Table of, 207. 

Rameau, Abhg B., quoted, 7, 100, 105. 
Ramsay, Prof., 18. 

Randa, 18, 101, 103, 101, 107, 108, 11*3, 
114, 115, 116, 117-21, 123, 125, 
148, 191. 

— Excursions from, 118-21. 

Guides of, 117, 205-6. 

Hotel at, 117. 

— Railway fares from, 117. 

— Tarif of, 193. 

Randaierbaeli, 119. 

Rarogne or Raron, 6, 8, 13, 91, 100. 
Religion, Introd. v, 11, 101, 115. 
Rennison, Mr. T., 18. 

Rey, Emile, 182. 

— • Sig. Guido, 182. 

Rhone, River, 8, 96, 98, 99, 100, 103. 

— - Valley of the, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 13, 95, 

96, 99, 100, 101-104, 111, 112, 153, 
185, 187. 

Riddes, 94, 98. 

Hied, Walter de, 6. 

Riederkuminen, 149. 

Ricdijn, Thomas an, 114. 

Riffelalp Hotel, 17, 136, 137, 139, 140, 
112, 143, 145, 146, 118, 150, 154, 
165, 173, 175, 176, 196, 198. 
Riffelbcrg, 48, 49, 59, 134, 198. 
Riffelhaus (the Old RiiFel Hotel), 19, 
48, 57, 61, 136, 112, 143, 115, 146, 
165, 166, 167, 170, 173, 175, 176, 
177,196. 

Riffelhorn, see Peaks. 

Riffelhorn, Wild Man of the, 147. 

Rigby, Rt. Hon. Lord Justice, 173. 
Rimpfisch wango, 124, 125. 

Rivaz, Canon de, quoted, 9. 

Robertson, Rev. J., 68. 
Rochors-de-Nuye, 96. 

Roman Coins found on the Thcodul 
Pass, 3-4. 

Rome, 2, 13. 

Rooms, Engagement of, Jntrod. vi, vii. 
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Rope, Introd. iv. 

Rosa, Monte, see Peaks. 

Rubi, Peter, 84, 119, 150. 

Ruden, Joseph (Cur€ of Zermatt), 6, 9, 
68, 130, 132, 153. 

Rudolph of Habsburg, 6. 

Rudolph of Rarogno, 6. 

Ruppen, G., 175. 

Peter Joseph, 174, 184. 

. Ruskin, Prof. John, 14. 

Saas-Me, 101, 104, 105, 111, 120, 121, 
124, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191. 

Saas Grat, 105. 121, 188. 

Saas-Grund, 101, 104, 105, 114, 123, 
124, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191. 

Saas, Guides of, 205-6. 

Tarif, 193-5. 

Valley of, 6, 14, 104, 105, 111, 113, 

114,124,176,184-92. 

St. Jacques d’Ayas, 13. 

St. Leonard, 91, 99. 

St. Luc, 99. 

St. Maurice, 7, 8, 94, 97, .99. 

St. Nicholas, Nicolas, or Niklaus, 5, 6, 
7, 14, 99, 101, 103, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 109-15, 116, 117, 122, 125, 
* 133, 185, 191. 

Excursions from, 110-15. 

- - Guides of, 115, 205-6. 

- Hotels at, 109. 

— Railway fares from, 115. 

Tarif, 193. 

St. Thdodule, 1, 2, 3. 

Pass, see Cols. 

Salquenen, 94. 

Sal van, 97. 

Sampson, Miss Ellon Emma, 131-2, 
163-4. 

Saussurc, Horace Benedict do, 13, 11, 
50, 153, 154, 184, 190. 

Savoy, 7, 8, 10. 

Saxon, 94, 98. 

Schallbett Alp, 112. 

Schallenberg, or Schallibcrg, 118. 
Schauson (St. Nicholas), 5, 7. 

Schiess, Prof. H., 81, 83, 81. 

Scliiner, Cardinal, visits England, 10. 

I)r,, quoted, 7, 9, 103, 113-14, 187. 

Schlagintweit, the brothers, 166. 
Schouson (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Schwarzen, Joseph, 18, 119. 
Schwarzsee, see Lac Noir. 

Scliweiben, Chalets of, 185. 

Sclator, Dr. P. L., on Birds around 
Zermatt, 132. 

Scriven, Mr. G., 172. 

Scrambles amongst the Alps , Introd. vi, 
34, 50, 51 ,‘ 57, 80, 98, 141, .156-7, 
' 180. 


Seiler, Alexandre T, 15, 17, 64, 68, 78, 
148. * 

Mons. Andreas, 91. 

Mons. Joseph, Introd. iii, 3. 

Sella cabane , 176. 

Sella, Sig. (Minister of Finance), 53, 72. 

Sig. Vittorio, 78, 172, 173, 181. 

Sepoy, 96. 

Sesia, Val, 5. * 

Severus, Sept*., 3. 

Short, Rev. W., 123. 

Sibson, Dr. Francis, 18. 

Siorre, or Siders, 94, 99, 164. 
Silbersattel (M. Rosa), 166, 167, 172. 
Simpeln, 187, 192. 

Simplon Pass, 3, 10, 12, 13, 177. 

Road, 97, 99, 187, 188, 191-2. 

Sinigaglia, Sig. Leone, 87-90. 

Sion, or Sitten, 2, 6, 8, 86, 94, 99, 161 -2. 

Bishops of, 1-3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 98. 

Smyth, Rev. Christopher, Introd. iii, 
15, 18, 166-7. 170, 171, 176. 

Col. Edmund, 15, 18, 166-7, 170. 

176. 

— Canon J. G., Introd. iii, 15, IS, 
133, 166-7, 170, 176. 

Soap, Introd. iv. 

Soie, Castle of la, 8. 

Souste, or Suste, 99, 192. 

Sowerby, Rev. J., Introd. iii, 13. 
Spectonhausor, Gab., 119. 

Staffol, Clullets of, 49, 85, 140, 145, 
148, 198. 

Stalden, 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
110, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
125, 176, 184, 185. 

Guides of, 205-6. 

Railway fares from, 107. 

Staldcnried, 101, 185. 

Stolli See, 146, 149. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, 18, 118, 123, 124, 
150. 

Stephenson, Mr. It., 18. 

Stevenson, Rev. E. W., Introd. iii, 18. 
Stockje, or Stockhi, 84, 85, 145, 152, 
159, 162, 197. 

Stocknubel, 175. 

Studer, Herr G., 166. 

Tatrraz, Jean, 68. 

Tasch, Taosch or Ticsch, 91, 101, 103, 
104, 107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
121-23, 125, 130, 198. 

Excursions from, 122-23. 

Guides of, 122, 205-6. 

Railway fares from, 121. 

Tasch Alp, 122, 124, 125, 142, 148. 
Taschbach, 122. 

Tasch Valley, 122, 123, 124, 125, 142, 
191. J 
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Taugwald, Johaim zum, 18, 28, 30, 119, 
120, 124*, 167. 

Mathias zum, 18, 22, 167, 177. 

Stephan zum, 18, 120. 

Taugwalder, Gabriel, 120. 

Joseph, 91. 

Peter, fils, 18, 54, 57, 58, 59, 64, 66. 

ptoe, 18, 22, 27, 54, 55, 57, 58, 

59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 149. 
Tavelli, Guichard, Bishop of Sion, 7, 99. 
Taylor, Rev. C., 119. 

Tents, 25, 28, 31. 

Territet-Glion, 94, 96. 

Thalliboden, 189, 190, 195. 

Theodosius, 3. 

Theodul or Theodule Pass (Matterjoch), 
3, 4, 13, 14, 26, 28, 36, 48, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 60, 197, 198, 203, 207. 
Thioly, Mons., 80. 

Thomas of the Leidcnbach, 114. 
Thomason, Rev. W. S., 124. * 

Thonon, 97. 

Tiber, 2. 

Time, Introd. iv. 

Torbel, 101, 105, 106, 112. 

Tour, see Antoine de la Tour. 
Tournanche, Val, 13, 19, 21, 22, 23, 32- 
38, 44, 48, 51, 52, 61, 67, 72, 71, 
75, 76, 77, 86, 87, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 160. 

Guides of, 156. 

Tourtemngno, 91, 99. 

Trient, Gorges of, 97. 
frift Alp, 187, 195. 

Trift Gorge, 142, 146, 163. 

Triftgrat, 195. 

Trift Hotol, 146, 119, 150, 163, 197, 198. 
Triftkummen, 146, 148, 163. 

Trift Valley, 145. 

Trotter, Mr. Coutts, 124. 

- — Mr. William, 124. 

Truffer, P. J., 119, 172. ■ 

J. J., 174. 

Tschuggen, Alp, 120. 

Tuckett, Mr. F. F., 154. 

Tufteren Alp, 146, 149. 

Turin, 8, 158. 

Tnrtig, 100, 111. 

Turtmannthal, 111, 121. 

Tyndall, Dr. John, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, 
41, 43, 44-5, 47, 48, 76, 80, 118-19, 
154, 182. 


Ulrich, Prof., 1 66. 

Unterbach, Village of, 111, 112. 


Valais, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12; 13, 96, 99, 100, 101 103. 


Valensj 3. * 

Valentinian II, 3. 

Vallombfosa, 210. 

Vallorbe, 92-4. 

Valpelline, 157, 158, 159, 160. 

Val Tournanche, see Tournanche. 
Vanzone, 190. 

Varia, Val, 188. 

Varone, 12. 

Venetz, B., 85, 120. 

Vcrnayaz-Salvan, 94, 97. 

Vespia, see Viege. 

Vevey, 94, 96. 

Voytaux-Chillon, 94. 

Victorinus, 3. 

Vifcge, Visp or Vispaeh (Vespia), 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 92, 94, 100, 
101, 103, 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 112, 113, 115, 116, 117, 122, 
125, 127, 177, 192. 

Guides of, 205-6. 

Railway fares from, 104. 

Vicnnin, Joseph, 57, 149-50. 

Villeneuve, 94, 96. 

Viridet, Mons. Marc, his experiences, 
191. 

Visp, see Vihgc. 

Visperterbinen, 101, 104. 

Vissoye, 161. 

Waldmatten, Chalets of, 112. 

Walker, Mr. Horace, 18, 149, 161, 173. 
Wall’s Edition of Ebel’s Uvide, 14. 
Walter, Anton, 41. 

Wandfluh, 161. 

I Watson, Mr. 1\, 120. 

1 Weissmies Hotel, 186, 187, 190, 191-2, 
195. 

Welf, Alessandro, 177. 

Wenger, Ulrich, 18, 118. 

Wethcred, Rev. F., 120, 172. 

Whitwell, Mr., 152. 

Wigram, Mr., 18, 152. 

Wildi, Hamlet of, 121. 

Williamson, Mr., 120. 

Wills, Mr. Justice, 70, 190. 

Wilson, Mr. William Kny vet, 131, 147-8. 
Winkelmatten, Hamlet of, 139, 141. 
Winkler, Herr, of Munich, 119. 
Winkworth, Mr. S., 175, 177. 

Wolf, Prof. 0., 86. 

Wyssoggen, 114. 

* «■ 

Zauxon (St. Nicholas), 5. 

Zeneggen, 101. 

Zonlauenen, 187, 191. 

Zermatt, 1-17, 18, 19, 22, 27, 28, 31, 

48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 59, 60, 

61, 62, 67, 68, 70, 74, 78, 80, 83, 
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INDEX . 


84, 85, 86, 94, 95‘, 100, 101, 103-4, 
107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 117, 119, 
122, 128, 124, 125, 127^6, 137, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 116, 

147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152. 153, 

154, 155, 158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 

164, 165, 167, 170, 171, 172, 174, 

179, 180, 181, 190, 191, 192. 
Zermatt, Advent of Alexandre Seiler T, 
15. 

Antiquity of, 1. 

Ascents from, 1 18-53. 

Authorities at, 127. 

- - - Birds around, 132. 

Bridges, 134. 

Church, 6, 9, 10, 15, 70, 130. 

English, 84, 131-2. 

Commune of, 9, 17, 127. 

Earthquakes at, 134. 

enfranchised, 9. 

- - Exactions at, by the French, 1-1. 

- - - Excursions from, 137-48. 

Fares to, 92. 

Forests around, *127-8. 

Glaciers, 133. 

Gorges of the ( lorner at, 1 34, 1 40-1 . 

Graves at, 1 30-2. 

Guides of, 134, 205-6. 

- - - Height of, 127. 

History of, 1-18. 

----- Hotels at, 15, 55, 128. 

How to get to, 92-125. 

■ Inscribed Stones near, 210. 

- Lausanne to, 94. 

--- - Manners ami customs at, 128, 130. 


Zermatt, Museum at, 132. 

Names of, 1, 127. 

— Language used at, In trod, v 
Oldest man at, 114. 

Passes from, 153-61. 

Path from Visp to, 104-125. 

Plan of, 126. 

Plants of, 132. 

Population, 127. 

Position of, 127. 

- Post Office, 132. 

- - Quickest way to, 92. 

Railway, 101-125. 

fares from, 125, 207. 

to Gomergrat, 136. 

- - Reparation of paths at, 127. 

Rise of, 15, 17. 

Seasons at, Introd. viii. 

Shops at, 128. 

Tarif, 195-8. 

* Tea House, 142. 

Temperatures at, 133. 

visited for the first time by on 

Englishman, 13. 

Zin.nl, 54, 99, 121, 119, 150, 151, 152, 
162, 163, 161. 

Zrnutt Valley, 110, 148, 162. 

Z’Mutt, or Zrnutt, Village of, 140, 
162. 

Zum See, Hamlet of, 1 10, 141, 153. 

Zum Stein, Chalets of, 141. 

Zurbriggen, Franz, 120. 

Znrbrueken, Louis, 81, 119. 

Moritz, 191. 

Z’Wangen, 153. 


THE END. 
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SCHWARZE GLACIER 


CORNER GLACIER 


CORNER GLACIER 


* 

THE VIEW FROM THE GORNERGRAT (10,289 FEET), LOOKING SOUTH, 
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iERMATT |AILWAY 


PROM 










VIEQE to ZERMATT, 

IS THE MOST PICTURESQUE LINE 

* IN THE WORLD. * 

AT EVERY POINT IT PRESENTS SCENES OF 

* RAVISHING BEAUTY, * 

while passing through FORESTS, amid PRECIPICES, 
or by the side of Foaming TORRENTS, and offers 
Enchanting Prospects of the most 
fAMOUS JVIOUNTAINS IN THE ftLPS. 
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THE ZERMATT RAILWAY. 


VlfeGE TO ZERMATT. 


Names of Stations. 

Omnib. 

Direct, 

Omnib. 

Omnib. 



A.M. 

p.m. 

p.m. 


X P.M. 

Brig (Brigue) 

Dip. 

6.30 

*12.27. 

2.20 


6.08 

Visp (Viege) 

Arr. 

6.42 

12.40 

2.30 


6.19 

Lausanne 

Dep. 

... 

9.15 

12.05 


2.20 

Vevey . 

>> 


9.40 

12.28 

CO 

2.53 

Montreux . 



. 9.53 

12.38 

B 

3.08 

St. Maurice. 



S 10.47 

1.28 

o 

4.18 

Sion (Sitten) 

a 


Sj 11.47 

2.21 

< 

5.35 

Yisp (Viege) 

Arr. 


% 12.47 

3.21 

O 

6.59 

VIEGE (Visp) . 

Dep. 

6.50 

1 1.00 

3.40 


7.25 

STALDEN . | 

Arr. 

Dep. 

7.13 

7.15 

£ 1.20 
d 1.26 

4.00 

4.03 

S 

D 

7.45 

7.48 

Kalpetran 


7.31 

S 1.40 1 

4.18 


8.03 

St. Niklaua (St. Nicolas) 

8.05 

u 2.07 

4.45 

1 

8.30 

Herbriggen . 

it 

8.28 

¥ 

5.06 

Cfl 

8.51 

Randa . 


8.51 

2.49 

5.28 

* 

9.13 

Tsesch 

a 

9.03 

it 

5.38 


9.23 

ZERMATT 

Arr. 

9.23 

3.10 

5.57 • 


9.42 

For the Gornergrat 

Dep. 

10.00 

*4.00 

! 




ZERMATT TO VlfeGE. 


Names of Stations. 


From the Gornergrat Arr. 

A.M. 

ZERMATT 

. Dep. 

6.40 

Tasch 

• >» 

7.00 

Randa 

• it 

7.11 

Herbriggen 

• it 

7.31 

St. Niklaus (St. Nicolas) ,, 

7.55 

Kalpetran 

* it 

8.19 

STALDEN 

/ Arr. 

* \ Dep. 

8.32 

8.35 

VIEGE (Visp) . 

. Arr. 

8.55 

Yisp (Viege) 

. Dep. 

9.20 

Sion (Sitten) 

. Arr. 

10.18 

St. Maurice . 

• a 

11.17 

Montreux . 

• t> 

12.23 

Ycvey . 

• a 

12.41 

Lausanne . 

. Arr. 

1.15 

Visp (Vi6ge) 

. Dep. 

10.17 

Brig (Brigue) 

Arr. 

10.30 


Omnib. v 

Direct. 

Omnib, 

Omni it. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

p.m. 


9.43 

11.27 

3.28 


10.05 

11.37 

3.35 


. 10.24 

it 

3.54 

. 6.16 

53 10.35 

12.06 

4.05 

3 6.27 

S3 10.55 

it 

4.25 

! 6.47 

1 11.18 

12. 19 

4.49 

> 7.16 

< 11.43 

a 

5.14 

I 7.35 

o 11.56 

1.25 

5.27 

>7.48 

« 11.59 

1.30 i 

5.30 

1 7.51 

; 12.19 

1.50 ! 

5.50 

’ 8.11 

1 12.47 

2.35 ! 

1 6.05 


£ 2.21 

3.27 ; 

6.58 


g 3.52 

4.18 I 

8.54 


* 5.20 

5.16 | 

10.03 


* 5.33 

5.29 

10.26 


6.00 

. 5.57 

11.10 


12.52* 

2.24 

7.03 


1.02 

2.40 

7.15 



RETURN TICKETS ARE ISSUED AT AT ,T, STATIONS. 
BUFFETS AT VI^GE, STALDEN, AND ZERMATT. 
NOTICE.— By a small additional payment, 10 or more holders of 2nd Class Tickets 
oan have “une voiture salon’ 1 specially attached to the Trains, with Glazed 
Slatforms, which permit the beauties of the line ' to he viewed advantage- 
ously. Apply to the Chefs de Gare at Vi&ge or at Zermatt. 
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ARGENTIERE (HAUTE SAVOIE). 

GRAND HOTEL DU PLANET, 

4750 feet.] Opened December 1903. [475°feet. 


IN the sunniest part, at the head of the Valley of Chamonix, 
crowning a bold plateau, with unobstructed prospects in all 
directions ; in a situation giving uninterrupted views of Ascents of 
Mont Blanc, which can be watched through a powerful telescope 
that is supplied free of charge. Stands in its own Grounds of 4 acres. 

Three hours’ more Sunlight than in the lower part of the Valley. 
Surrounded with Thousands of Acres of Pine and Larch forests. 
Chamois in the Grounds. * Tennis Court. 
Sixty-seven Rooms, nearly all varnished in White. 

Iron and Copper Beds. * Baths on each floor. * Dark Room. 

The Public Rooms and Terraces cover an area of 4230 sq. feet, 
permitting ample exercise in bad weather. 

PING PONG. * CROQUET. * BILLIARDS, Etc. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * DANCES IN THE WINTER. 

Conveyances sent to Chamonix or Argentiere if desired . 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Our pictures, from photos by Tairraz of Chamonix, gne a party of English in 
search of sun and health. The scene is at le Planet, above Argentiere, in Haute Savoie, 
where Aug. Tairraz (whom members of the Alpine Club will well remember at la Bcrarde) 
has built a new hotel. The mountain behind the Hotel is the Aig. Verte. From a 
height ot 4000 to 5000 feet one looks ihmi upon Chamonix six miles away, and up the 
whole umtoifot Mont Itlanc.”— lii/stoutler, Jan. 27, I SUM. 

“The Hotel stands 300 feet almv Argentiere, at the foot of the Col de Huline and 
the Col de Montet, and at the head of the Chamonix \ alley. It commands a splendid 
\ lew of the valley and of the chain of Mont IJlane. The Clavier d’Argentieie is within 
a short walk upon the left. The usual simple expeditions in the neigh bmu hood aie 
within easy reach, while elimbers can lind plenty ot work to do. The air is exceed- 
ingly pure and dry. It is also a charming place lor a winter holiday ; the complete 
absence of damp and mist is there \ery noticeable; in winter the lower valley is at 
times filled with mist, whilst the Hotel is in bright sunshine. A party of English 
people wlio stayed there this winter wore able to sleep with windows open and without 
tires in tlie-ir rooms. The Hotel is well furnished, and the samtaiy arrangements are 
excellent, having been modelled on English advice. There will be an English service 
(S.P.(j.)iit the Hotel this summer."— An Knylishnutii who has beni there. 

The following Gentlemen kindly allow references to he made to them— 
ltev. T. C. Fry, l).l)., {School House, Ilerkhamsted, Herts; and 
Prof. Armitage Smith, Birkbcck College, Chancery Lane, London. 

AUGUSTE TAIRRAZ (of the Hotel Pension at la Berarde), Prop . 
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ARGENTIERE, jiear CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL BELLE-VUE. 

facing the Glacier d’Argenti&re, with a Terrace giving a superb view of Mont Blanc 
and its Glaciers. An excellent spot for living En Pension. Moderate Prices. 

OARBIACES, MULES, CUIDE3, AND PORTERS. M 

HOTEL du COL des MONTETS. 

NEAR ARGENTINE, ON THE ROAD TO CHAMONIX. 

NEWLY CONSTRUCTED IN A SPLENDID POSITION IN FULL VIEW OF THE 
GLACIERS DU TOUR & ARGENTIERE, AND THE CHAIN OF MONT BLANC. 

PENSION 5 TO 7 FRANCS. OPEN FROM 1st MAY TO THE END OF OCTOBER. 

EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR GREAT OR FOR LITTLE EXCURSIONS. 

English Spoken. Telephone. Baths In the H otel. CHARLET ALBERT. Prop. 


HOTEL-PENSION DU GLACIER AND TERMINUS, 

ARGENTIERE, near CHAMONIX. 

In a superb position fronting the Glacier and the Chain of Mont Blanc. Special Terms for Families 
and Parties. Room, with One Bed, from 1 fr 50 cts. ; Two Beds, from 3 frB. Petit dejeuner, 1 fr. 
50 cts Dejeuner, 2 fro 50 cts. Diner, 3 frs Pension from 5 to 7 fro. (Wine not included). Children 
according to age. Nurses. 4 frs« 50 cts per day. Service a la carte. Special terms for June and 
September. A centre for Excursions. Electric Railway from Fayet to Chamonix. Carriages. 
Post and Telephone English spoken. CHARLET MICHEL, Propnetaire, \fn,,i, t -r cinh 

BEX-LES-BAINS (SWITZERLAND). 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

First-Class Family Hotel, standing in its own beautiful Parc # Unrivalled View. 
English Church in the Gardens of the Hotol * Salt and Motherleye Baths ; 
Hydropathy ; Douches ; Massages, otc. * Excellent Cooking * Vory Moderate 
Terms. P. KCEHLER, Manager. 


BRIGUE (Canton Valais). 

GRAND HOTEL GOURONNES & POSTE 

IS THE NEAREST TO THE RAILWAY-STATION AND TO 
THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

-tg* ELECTROC LIGHT. LIFT. 

LANDAUS AND OTHER CARRIAGES FOR 
EXCURSIONS IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 

JOS. ESCHER, Proprietor. 

• ' • CHAMONIX. V':> ., 

BUFFET HOTEL DES ETRANGERS 

OPPOSITE TO THE RAILWAY-STATION. 

MEALS AT FIXED PRICES OR A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 

—x- French and American Drinks. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. j. TAIRRAZ, Proprietor. 


<§£ CHAMONIX. §* 

PATISSERIE DES ALPES, 

TEA - RO OM 


OPPOSITE TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

This much-frequented Confectionery Shop is celebrated for its Cakes, Pastry, 
Biscuits ; all kinds of Chocolates, Sweets, Icea, Tea, Coffee, Liqueurs, etc. 

H. J . 1 DEVOUASSOUD, Prop. 
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CHAMONIX 


“ST/VTIOJvl eLIJVIATEI^IQUE” 

Of TJHE fIRST I^ANK. 

3346 feet (1060 metres) above the Sea. 


A CENTRE FOR GREAT AND LITTLE EXCURSIONS:— 
TO THE MONTANVERT, THE MER DE GLACE, THE FL^GERE, 
THE BREVENT, BEL ACHAT, PLANPRAZ, PLAN DE 
L’AIGUILLE, GLACIER DES BOSSONS, Etc.^tc. 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS IN CARRIAGE TO THE GORGES OF 
DIOZA, GLACIER D’ARGENTIERE, TRELECHAMP, Etc. Etc. 

WALKS IN THE FOREST OF BOUCHET, DES TISSOURS, TO 
THE CASCADE DU DARD, GAILLANDS, Etc. Etc. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 
CATHOLIC CHURCH— Services Every Day. 

ENGLISH CHURCH — English Church Service on Sundays 
at 10.30 a.m. Service in French on Sundays at 9 a.m. 

Do not leave Chamonix without visiting the 
PICTURE EXHIBITION of M. LOPP&, and the PLAN OF 
MONT BLANC IN RELIEF of M. DEMARCHI. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 

AMUSEMENTS Kek. 

CASINO OF CHAMONIX— Gambling;, Music, and 
Operettas. 
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HOTELS of CHAMONIX. 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order. 

HOTEL DES ALPES, LAVAIVBK-KLOTZ, ProprUtaire. 

HOTELS D’ANGLETERRE & GRAND HOTEL, 

M. Cllfil'AUX, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE, ami quaglia, ProprUtaire. 
HOTEL BEAU-SITE, CURRAL-COUTTET, ProprUtaire. 
VILLA BELVEDERE, fr ax go is simond, Prop . 

HOTEL BRISTOL, ( LA RET-TOU H N 1 Kli, Proprittai rc. 

HOTELS OAOHAT & DU MONT BLANC, 

C A CIT AT, Propritta ire. 

HOTEL CENTRAL, Joseph couttkt, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL DES CHALETS DE LA COTE, 

1 1 Alt AN ( }, Propritta ire. 

GRAND HOTEL COUTTET & DU PARC, HOTEL- 
PENSION COUTTET, COIJTTET-FRKRES, Prop. 

HOTELS CROIX BLANCHE & SIMOND, 

ED. SIMOND, Proprittaire. 

HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, FRAxyois couttet, Prop. 

HOTELS DE FRANCE, DE L’UNION, & TER- 
MINUS, E. FEL1SAZ, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL IMPERIAL & METROPOLE, 

M E YN ET, Proprittaire. 

HOTEL DE LA MER DE GLACE, 

ARNOLD- 1 )K VO U ASSOUX, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL MODERNE & VICTORIA, 

FRANCOIS PETIT-JEAN, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL-PENSION MONTANVERT, 

SIMOND & PAYOT, ProprUtaires. 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX, EI). CLARET, Proprittaire. 

HOTEL DE PARIS, COUTTET FIBRES, ProprUlairce. 
HOTEL DE LA POSTE, AMBROISE SIMOND \ ProprUtaire. 

HOTELS ROYAL, DE SAUSSURE, & PALAIS 
DE CRISTAL, E. EXNER, Propri<Sl<i ire. 

HOTEL SAVOY-HOTEL, A. TAIRRAZ, Proprittaire. 
HOTEL SUISSE, Joseph couTTKr, ProprUtaire. 

HOTEL DE LA TERRASSE, 

m Mmk. Vvh. Tit EVEN ET, Proprittaire. 
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TIME-TABLES OF THE SERVICES 

BETWEEN 


GENEVA-LE FAVET AND 
CHAMONIX. 


ASCENDING. 


Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway j 


a.m. ; a.m. 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATIONdep. 5.48 I 8.36 

LE FAYET air. 8.51,11.30 

Halt for Refreshment. 


LE FAYET. 
CHAMONIX 


. (lisp. 
. air. 


not k 


a.m. p.m. j p.m. 
10.14 1.32 j 5.44 
I 1.7 4.30 | 8.32 


' 

nown. 


DESCENDING. 



a.m. a.m. 

a.m. p.m. 

p.m. 

CHAMONIX .... den. 1 tinf i. 

LE FAYET air. f 101 

Halt for Refreshment. 

nown. 

LE FAYET dep. 5.15 9.26 

1.12 4.2 

7.28 

GENEVA, EAUX-VIVES STATION arr. 8.22 12.22 

4.4 i 6.46 |10.17 j 


Alterations may occur in the Train Service. Enquire. 


PRICES OP TICKETS BETWEEN STATIONS. 


Chamonix to les Bossons . 
Do. les Houches 

Do. Servoz . 

Do. Ch&de . 

Do. le Fayet 


SlVSI.K TU’KKI’S. It 1.1 1 UN Tickkth. 


0.80 

i 0 . Jo 

, 1.20 

1.70 

i 0.75 

i 2.50 

2.80 

1.25 

; 4.20 

3.70 

1.05 

j 5.55 

4.35 

1.90 

i 0.55 


0.55 

1.20 

1.95 

2.00 

3.10 


NOTICE. 

The hours quoted are French time, which is 55 min. later 
than Central Europe time. 
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CHAMONIX ^ 

o PAYOT FRfeRES ^ 

BOOKSELLERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. S TATIONERY . HAPS AND GUIDES. 

ALPINE STONES AND SILVER JEWELRY. 

csamoniil BEL-ACHAT, "ml?— BREVENT, "L’S** 

Admirably situated, fronting the entire Chain of Mont Blanc, with a magnificent 
panorama of the Oberland and Alps of Dauphine. The Route by Bel Achat is the 
only one practicable for mules to the top of the Brevent (2525 metres). * Excellent 
Restaurant. * Comfortable Beds. * very Moderate Prices. * Especially desir- 
able for witnessing sunrise and sunset. * Large Telescope for watching ascents. 

COUTTET, Guide , Proprietor . 
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CHAMONIX (in the Centre of the Town). 1 : 

A. SIMOND & BROTHERS, 

MEM 1!H IIS OF TUB CMJB-AU’IN FHAN(jAIH, 

MANUFACTURERS OF ICE-AXES (Piolets) for ALPINISTS, 
and BELLS (Sonnettes) FOR CATTLE, in English Cast-Steel. 

GOODS TO ORDER CAREFULLY FORWARDED, and 
Special Sketches made. Piolets from 12 to 20 francs. 
Alpenstocks from 3 to 5 francs. 

Honours Gained: PARIS , ter Prlx, 1889 ; 
GRENOBLE , ter Prlx f 1892; LYON, ler Prlx, 1894. 


HOTEL-PENSION DE LA FLEGfcRE. 
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CHAMONIX. 

THE ATELIER OF TAIRRAZ “THE PHOTOGRAPHER OF CHAMONIX” 
IS NEAR THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

PORTRAITS, GROUPS, AND VIEWS ARE TAKEN BY 

<*> 

Who has a Large Assortment of Views in Stock of the Aiguilles 
and Glaciers of the Range of Mont Blanc, and in Dauphine. 

PRINTING DONE » ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 

LE FAYET-ST. GERVAIS LES BAINS 

BUEEET DE DA GA^E. 

Le Fayet is the Terminal Station of the lines from Bellegarde 
and Geneva, where all passengers must change carriages for the 
Electric line to Chamonix. The station at le Fayet is classed as 
“Gare d’arret facultatif,” i.e. passengers can stop there at their 
pleasure. 

Meals and Refreshments at all hours, h la carte, and h prix fixe. 

F. MOUTHON, Concessionnaire. 


Alt. 7195 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 2193 metres. 

HOTEL JUNGFRAU 

ON THE EGGISHORN, 

IN A SUNNY AND SHELTERED SITUATION, 

With a MAGNIFICENT VIEW over the PENNINE ALPS. 

MODERATE CHARGES * PENSION * ENGLISH CHURCH. 

• 5-C 120 BEDS X&a 

Two and a half hours by mule-path from Fiesch, olio and a half hours 
from the Summit of the Eggishorn, and near the Marjalen Lake. A 
good path leads in 3 hours to the Riederalp, and in 5 hours the Con- 
cordia Cabane can be reached, the starting-point for the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, Monch, Monchjoch, Oberaarjoch, Jungfraujoch, 
Agassizjoch, etc. etc. * 

“The favourite head-quarters of mountaineers on the south side of 
the Oberland Alps.” — Hull's Alpine Guide. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 
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RUE CQRRATERIE, 11, GENEVA. 


HENRY KUNDIQ 

YE ENGLISH & AMERICAN BOOKSTORE OF GENEVA. 

IpubUsber, Booftaeller, anfc importer. 

Great choice of Swiss , 
French , and Italian Maps . 

ALPINE LITERATURE. 

WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

wwwwwvww 

Scientific and Fine Art Book=Store. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WEEKLIES 
AND MONTHLIES. 
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HOTEL DE LA POSTE, GENEVA. 

LIFT. LIFT. 

100 Well-Furnished Bedrooms, from 2.50 to 4 francs. 
Attendance and Electric Light included. Central Steam Heating. Baths. 
Dinner Table d’Hote 3.50, & Supper 3 francs, Wine included. 

Restaurant. Pension from 7 to Ity francs, everything included. 

CHS. SAILER, Proprietor. 


(Switzerland) GLACIER DU RHONE (Switzerland) 

HOTEL DU GLACIER DU RHONE. 

1800 METRES * 250 BEDS # ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL * ENGLISH SERVICE * STOPPING - TLACE 
FOR DILIGENCES OVER THE FURKA, THE GRIMSEL, 
AND TO BRIGUE, BOTH DAY AND NIGHT. 


HOTEL-PENSION BELVEDERE 

(FURKA ROAD) 

2200 METRES * 5 Minutes from the Glacier * 90 BEDS. 
FINE MOUNTAIN AIR. WALKS & EXCURSIONS. RICH ALPINE FLORA. 
THE FINEST POINT OF VIEW ON THE WHOLE OF 
THE ROUTE 1)E LA FURKA. 

Will be enlarged in 1904, and provided with every modern comfort 
for a long stay. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES IN BOTH THESE HOTELS. 
OPEN FROM ist JUNE to 30th SEPTEMBER. 


Co- Proprietor of the J0SEPH SEILER- BRUNNER, Proprietor. 

GRAND HOTELS SEILER AT ZERMATT AND THE RIFFELALP. 


GENEVA * 31 Quai des Bergues * GENEVA. 

GOLAY SONS & STAHL 

{Late OOLAY- LBRBSCHB & SONS). Established 1837. 

MANUFACTURERS of WATCHES and JEWELRY. 

* DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, * 

eXS>C Branch House in Paris: 2 RUE D£. LA PAIX. Keks 
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BEAR HOTEL 


WINTER SPORTS 
SKATING, TOBOGGANING, CURLING, 
SKIING, SNOW=SHOElNG, Etc. 


NEWLY RECONSTRUCTED WITH EVERY 

MODERN COMFORT 

OPEN THE WHOLE YEAR. 


BOSS BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
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HOTELS & BATHING ESTABLISHMENTS COMP ANY OF 

LOUtCHE-LES-BAINS 

wPLt. (LEUKERBAD, at the foot of the Qemmi Pass) 


Railway Station : SOUSTE, on the Simplon Railway. 



First-Class Bathing: and Alpine Station, 

Pure and strengthening air. Recommended by all physicians. Eight 
hotels under an entirely new management. tiOO beds and saloons. Electricity 
and all modern comforts. French cooking, fine wines. 

barge and comfortable music, leading, find billiard rooms. English news- 
papers taken. Library. Three elosed verandas. Two concerts a day. Balls 
and “ fetes de unit.” The surrounding forests afford delightful promenades. 
Centre of numerous excursions and ascents. 

Five bathing establishments supplied from more than twenty warm springs 
at the temperature of 51° C. Massage done on the most modern medical 
systems. One bathing establishment and two hotels are reserved for Tourists. 
Large swimming pool. The waters of Loucehe have exactly the same proper- 
ties as the celebrated waters of Bath (England), Loucehe having the greater 
advantage of higher altitude and consequently purer ami more invigorating air. 
Five Physicians, a (Hie mist, find a Lady Doctor. 

Dark room. Tennis courts, bowling alleys, and playgrounds for children.. 
Ilall fitted up for gymnastics. Milk and whey cure. Grape cure. 

Season : 15th May to 1st October. Terms for Pension : Five francs a 
day and upward, according to location of rooms, and the Hotel. 

English Church. Roman Catholic Church. * Post Office,* (Telegraph, 
and Telephone. # Mail Coach three times a day from SOUSTE to the 
Baths of Loueche and vice versa. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL 


L.C. OF THE HOTELS BEAU-SITE AND RICHE-MONT, THE MODERN 
HOTELS OF LAUSANNE; IN THE MIDDLE OF OARDENS OF 20,000 
SQ. METRES; BETWEEN THE RAILWAY-STATION AND THE TOWN. 

Lawn Tennis * Splendid View of the Lake and Mountains. 
Central Heating # Electric Light # Lifts # Good Ventilation. 
Private Bath-Rooms * Open all the Year Round. 

J. A. SCHMIDT, General Manager. 


Canton Valais. MARTIGNY. Switzerland. 

GRAND HOTEL CLERC. 

A FIRST -CLASS HOTEL, with a very old reputation. Enlarged, and 
entirely renovated inside and out, with Luxury and Modern Comfort. 

GARDENS * DARK ROOM * BATHS * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH * GRAND VIEWS. 
CARRIAGES FOR CHAMONIX, THE GRAND ST. BERNARD, Etc., AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. * OPEN ALL THE YEAR. * PENSION. 

OSCAR CORNUT-BRUNNER, Proprietor & Director. 


MARTIGNY KT\» 

GRAND HOTEL DU MONT-BLANC. 

MODERN * Carriages and Diligences for CHAMONIX and the ST. BER- 
nnucnoT NARD start from the Hotel * The Station of the Electric 
1 mr uni. Railway from Martigny to Chamonix, which is to be opened in 
1905, is at the side of the Hotel. GEORGES MORAND, Proprietor. 

ZERMATT. 

Biographical Notice of JOHANN zum TAUGWALD, 

WHO MADE THE FIRST ASCENTS OF MONTE ROSA, THE DOM, ETC. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. Price 1 fr. 25 ots. 

H. KUNDIC, COBBATEBIE 11, GENEVA; M. ANDERECC, ZERMATT, 
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-gStSS# RANDA * 

Near the Station on the Zermatt Railway. 
Standing In its Own Garden, away from the Village. 

HOTEL & PENSION WEISSHORN, 

AND 

HOTEL DU DOM 

Close to the Station. 

RANDA IS AN EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR SOME OF THE FINEST 
Alpine Excursions, such as the WEISSHORN, DOM, TASCHHORN. 
Magnificent View of the Breithorn. Baths in the Hotel. 

R. DE WERRA, Proprietor. 

Alt. 6316 feet. CANTON VALAIS. Alt. 1925 metres. 

HOTEL RIEDERALP 

NEAR THE END OF THE CREAT ALETSCH CLACIER. 

PENSION * MODERATE PRICES * ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
3 hours from the F.GGISHORN, 2!> hours from the BEL ALP. 


“Commanding a beautiful view of Monte Leone. . . . Many charming 
strolls in the neighbourhood."' — Murray's Handbook to Switzerland. 

“The beautiful situation and mild climate of this Alp adapt it for a 
stay of some time .” — Baedeker s Switzerland. 

From the Hotel Riederalp the Ascent of the Aletschhorn 
can be made in one day. 

E. CATHREIN, Proprietor. 

The Pension Riederfurka (alt. 2100 metres, 6890 feet) is 
kept by the same Proprietor. 

QLION. 

GRAND HOTEL RIGHI VAUDOIS. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED 
AND NEWLY FURNISHED, WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
NEW DRAINAGE AND LIFT. 

MOST SPLENDID SITUATION. 

Moderate Prices. 

F. RIECHELMANN, Proprietor. 


Open alt the year. 
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VILLAGE OH ST. OERVAIS-LES-BAINS (Alt. 810 mitres). 

SPLENDID MOTEL & DES ETRANCERS. 

-fg* OLD-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION 

LARGE TERRACES AND GARDENS. 

E. BATTENDIER, Proprietor. 

(Att. 2658 ft.) SAINT QERVAIS-LES- BAINS (Alt.8IOmetre8.) 

HOTEL DU MONT BLANC. 

With its denendancctf is the most advantageously-situated Hotel at the 
Village or St. Gervais-les-Bains. Post and Telegraph near the Hotel. 

4 * Station Cllmatkrique ” recommended by all Doctors . 
SEVERAL LANQUAGES SPOKEN. * A. CHAMBEL, Proprietor. 

ST. NICOLAS (ST. NIKLAUS), 

Valais, Switzerland. Alt. 1130 metres. 

GRAND HOTEL-PENSION S T NICOLAS 

T HIS Hotel — half way from Visp to Zermatt, near the Railway Station 
and outside the village — oilers to Visitors a quiet, homely English 
Family House. Chaplain in the Hotel during the Season. 

Pleasant and not difficult Excursions to the Schwarzhom (Mule Path 
half-hour from the summit), one of the best Panoramas to be seen ; to 
Hannigalp; the Ried Glacier; by the Augstbord and Jung Passes to 
Gruben, St. Luc, and Zinal ; and by the Ried Pass to Saas-Fee. Excur- 
sions for good climbers— Ascents of the Dom, Weis shorn, Brunneggborn, 
Ulrichshom, Nadelhom, Balfrin, etc. 

Guides, Porters, Saddle-horses. Carriages for two and three persons 
below Railway prices. Visitors walking from Visp should profit by the 
nice drive from St. Nicolas to Zermatt through forests and meadows. 
This Hotel is specially suitable for staying Visitors ; plenty of Walks, 
close to Forests, and good place for Sketching. 

Meals a la carte at all hours, 

LUNCH AT 12.30. DINNER AT 7. MODERATE CHARGES. 
Special Arrangements for People staying, and also for 
Large Families and Children. 

F. ZAHLER, Proprietor . 

ST. NICOLAS (NIKLAUS), 

HOTEL-PENSION LOCHMATTER. 

MEALS A LA CARTE AT ALL TIMES. 

Lunch, 2.60 to 3 francs. Bedrooms from 1 to 3 francs. 

FAMILIES OR SINGLE PERSONS RECEIVED EN PENSION ON VERY MODERATE TERMS. 

ALEXANDER LOCHMATTER, Proprietor. 

<JSX CHAMONIX. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JEAN PAYOT, 

THE OLDEST dUIDE OP CHAMONIX. 

By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Portrait. Price 1 fr. 25 cts. 

H. KliNDIC, CORBATEBIE II, CENEVfl; PAYOT FBtBES, RUE DU PONT, CHAMONIX. 
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Canton Valais— SIERRE — Switzerland. 

HOTEL-PENSION CHATEAU’ BELLEVUE. 

FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 

for persons requir ing dry air and sunshine, for which the climate is renowned. Lately 
enlarged and fitted with every modern comfort. Handsome Dining Room, Billiard, Reading, 
and Smoking Rooms ; large glazed Verandah full south. Heated throughout. Excellent Cooking 
and Abundant Table, Good Wines, etc. Double Tennis Court. New English Church adjoining 
the Hotel -Services all the year. 

TROUT-FISHING, SKATING AND TOBOGGANING NEAR THE HOTEL. 

Dark Room for Photographers. English Sanitary Arrangements. Near Railway 8tation. 
Post and Telegraph. Terms from 7 to 12 francs a day. Carriages to be had of any description. 

M. ZUFFERY, Proprietor . 

Alt. 4777 feet. TAESCH. Alt. 1456 mfetres; 

HOTEL DU TAESCH HORN 

IS CLOSE a'O THE HAIIAVAY STATIOxN, 

IX A HEALTHY SITUATION, COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS OF 

THE BREITHORN AND PETIT MONT CERVIN, 

AND IS THE BEST STARTING-POINT KOU THE TAKSCIIALP, WHICH IS 
Sl'H BOUNDED BV SOME OF THE GRANDEST PEAKS IN THE ALPS. 

RUSTIC WALKS CAN BE TAKEN ALL AROUND IN THE MACNIFICENT FORESTS. 

CRAND CORCE BEHIND THE VILLACE. * PATHS TO THE WEISSHORN CABANE, ETC. 
PUREST SPRINC WATER. * LARCE SALLE-A-MANCER. * 46 FINE BEDROOMS. 

Alt. 4249 feet. TRIEWT, Alt. 1295 metres. 

On the Road from Chamonix to Martigny. 

GRAND HOTEL 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE, SITUATED HALF-WAY BETWEEN 
CHAMONIX AND MARTIGNY * MODERATE PRICES. 

-fg* PENSION CAN BE ARRANGED. $<§ 4 - 

NUMEROUS EXCURSIONS # CARRIAGES AND MULES. 

BATHS IN THE HOUSE * BILLIARDS * GARDEN * ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Post and Telegraph. GAY & FRASSERAN, Proprietors . 


GORGE du TRIFT. 

FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT, NEAR THE PARISH CHURCH. 

FINE WATERFALLS. * ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
EVERY EVENING. * MEALS & LODGING. 
EXCELLENT ROOMS— COMFORTABLE-SAFE. 

JOHANN WELSjCHEN, Proprietor. 
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VEVEY (Lake of Geneva). 

* JWVVvWW * 

HOTEL des TROIS GOURONNES 

( '/A (HOTEL MON NET) 

HEALTHIEST AND FINEST LOCATION * GREAT COMFORT. 
MODERATE TERMS * LARGE SHADY TERRACE ON THE LAKE. 
LIFT * ELECTRIC LIGHTING THROUGHOUT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

Concerts. Open all the Year Round. 

COOK’S TICKETS ACCEPTED. 

ALEXR. H1RSCHI, Manager. 

VIEGE (YISP) CANTON VALAIS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE 

THE NEAREST HOTEL TO THE POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE # ON 
THE TELEPHONE * FINE GARDEN # MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE 
ALPS FROM THE HOTEL * QUIET POSITION * OMNIBUS (FREE OF 
COST) MEETS ALL THE TRAINS * GOOD COOKING # BEER ON 
DRAUGHT # LOW PRICES & SPECIAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
FOR A PROLONGED STAY * CARRIAGES FOR THE SIMPLON, FURKA 
& GRIMSEL PASSES # STABLING FOR CYCLISTS & AUTOMOBI LISTS. 

FAMILLE STAMPFER, Proprietors. 
* Co-Proprietors of the Hotels at Zinal. 


THE ENGLISH CENTRAL PHARMACY OF THE CANTON VALAIS. 

SIERRE. * ZERMATT. 

J. M. de C HAS TON AY, Chemist. 

GOODS SENT BY PARCEL POST. 

I LADY-BARBER ZERMATT. HAIR-DRESSER 

BY THE SIDE OF THE MONTE ROSA HOTEL. 

-8S- MARIE BINER 

SOAPS * TOILET REQUISITES * SCENTS 

" WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 

PATRONISED BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB AND BY PERSONS OF DISTINCTION. 
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ZERMATT (Opposite Hotel de la Poste). 

-8c- LOUIS BURGENER -96- 

FlffeT-CLASS SHOEMAKER * PATRONISED BY ENGLISH. 

MOUNTAIN AND ALL OTHER SORTS OF BOOTS. 

Repairs quickly executed * Every kind of Nails * Moderate prices . 


ABOUT 50 MINUTES FROM ZERMATT RAILWAY STATIONS. 


1969 metres (6460 feet) above the sea. 

PENSION EDELWEISS ALTERKOPF 

(the path to it starts on the West side of the Catholic Church). 

Grand Views of the Matterhorn, Breithorn, Castor & Pollux, Lyskamm, 
Monte Rosa, Rimpfischhorn, Mischabelhorner, Zinal Rothhorn, 
Gornergrat Railway, and the Valley of Zermatt; surrounded with 
Edelweiss and all sorts of rare Alpine plants. 

FINE MULE-PATH TO THE TRIFT HOTEL AND PATH TO THE HOHLICHT. 
LOW PRICES FOR LONG STAY * RESTAURATION AT ALL HOURS. 
PORTER MEETS ALL THE TRAINS * OPEN ON MAY 15. 

JOHANN WELSCHEN, Proprietor. 


AT HEUETEN, THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR FROM ZERMATT. 

1769 MItres. WALDESRUHE 5804 Feet. 
ON A BEAUTIFUL, ELEVATED POSITION, COMMANDING SPLENDID VIEWS 

OF THE MATTEIIIIORX, DENT BLANCHE, OBER-G A BELHORN, 
ROTII1IORN, WEISSHORN, DOM AND TAESC1IHORN, 
BIETSCIIHORX. ALETSCH110RN k GLACIER, 

AM) MOUNTAINS of the OBERLAND. 

MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 

PENSION AT MODERATE PRICES * REDUCTIONS MADE FOR LONG STAY. 

OPEN ON MAY 15. 

ELIAS LAUBER * PETER LUDWIG PERRN, Proprietor*. 


TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM ZERMATT. 

HOTEL MORGENROTH 

GRAND VIEWS OVER ZERMATT AND THE MATTERRORN. 

LUNCH AT ALL HOURS ft LOW PRICES FOR PENSION. 
PURE, CLEAR SPRING WATER * COLD & WARM BATHS. 

, CLOSE TO THE WOODS & CHURCH. FINE EXCURSIONS. 

FRANZ BINER, Proprietor. 
Very Moderate Prices. ZERMATT- English spoken. 

PENSION -RESTAURANT ALPENROSE. 

Just outside the Village, 15 minutes from the Railway Stations, 
IN FULL VIEW OF THE MATTERHORN AND MISCHABELHORNER, 

surrounded by trees. In an admirably quiet situation. ’’Guidos and Mules otn be 
had. A Porter meets all the Trains. JOHANN KRONIG, Proprietor. 
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* * Z I N A D 4- 4 

Y ALL EE D’ANNIYIERS, CANTON VALAIS. 

Height above Sea, 1680 metres (5512 feet). 

^OTEB DES DlflBLOBg 

100 BEDS. 

^Q^EL DHOTP 

100 BEDS. 

^OTEE Da BESSO 

30 BEDS. 

Open from the 1st June to the 1st October. 

* *jS> fallen 

A Centre for a variety of Excursions. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

Special Arrangements can be made for Families. 

PENSION FROM 6 TO 14 FRANCS. 

THE ZINAL HOTELS COMPANY, 

LFiON 'MORAND, Director. 
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